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PREFACE 


Throughout this volume I have given the names of all 
the authorities I have couBulted, and amongst these T 
should like to make special mention of the late Mr, William 
Irvine, whose translation of Maiiucci’s Storia do Mogor has 
been of incalculable assistatice to me, I likewise owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. C, A. Kincaid and to the late 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis for their joint work, A History 
of the Maratha People, and finally to Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, frorn whose History of A urangzeb I have frequently 
quoted. 

It has been tny desire that the actors in this Pageant 
should, wherever possible, speak for themselves in their 
own words as handed dowm by ancient tradition or as 
revealed by the hLstorians of those days. 

A. VV. 

November 1026. 
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CHAFrER I 



TOE DAWN OF HIST6BY 


Think in this batierod Caravanflerai> 

Whoso doorways aro alternate night and day, 

How Sult4n after SultAn with his pomp 
Abode his hour or two and went his way. 

FiTzGrniAXD’s Otnar ICk<iij'>ja'in4 

In order to reach a correct tmderstanding of Indian history 
and its extraordinary tangle of racial and rehgious move- 
nieuts, its disputes and its wars, it is above all necessary to 
realise that although India is counted a part of the Continent 
of Asia, she ie in point of fact a continent in herself. 

Hinduism is tlie religion of the Rajputs of Mewar and 
Bikanir, of the Mahrattas of the Deccan and Central India 
and of the Dra\iclian races of t!ie South, just aa Christianity 
is the faith of the great majority of the popuLation of the 
numerous countries in Europe. 

It is I'acially where the great difforenoo occurs amongst 
the Hindus of India, just as much as amongst the nation¬ 
alities of Europe. 

The Moslem popiilation of India, which constitutes, in 
point of numbers, the next greatest community, is equally 
varied as regards race, some claimiug descent from the 
Turki, Pathan and Moghul conquering races, others having 
become converts from Hinduism to Islam, whilst in the Far 
South, the Mopiahs of Malabar are the descendants of Arab 
sailors, who, as long as five or six hundred years ago, when 
trading with the Malabar Coast, married Hindu women w'ho 
rcsifloQ there , tJicso, though fft.nflrticu/l ^VTosIcrns l>y religion 
abide in all other matters by Hindu law and custom. ’ 

During the earliest period of Indian history, the entire 
Indian Peninsula was inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes of 
the most primitive description. They exist up to the present 
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day; some, such as tbe Bhih’. and Alinas of Central India 
and Bajputaim, have somewhat mitigated their ancient 
barbarism under the influence of flindu civilisation, whilst 
others, suoli as the Klionds of the Ganjam district of Madras 
and the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, retain all their 
primitive savagery. 

India was considered an uncivilised country untd the 
recent discoveries by Sir John Marshall at Mohenjo Daro in 
Sind and by Mr. Banerji at Harappa in the Punjab sliowenl 
that a very high civilisation existed in Westorn and 

Northern India prior to the Aryan Conquest. 

The Aryas, at the time of their entry into India from 
their original home in Central Asia, approximately 2500 B.O., 
resembled the ancient Israelites inasmuch as they were a 
pastoral, wandering people, who led a simple life, their 
wealth depending upon the size of their herds nnd flocks, 
and wlio possessed, like the Israelites, a highly civilised and 

idealistic religion. tt. i • i 

Though in some ways resembling modern Hinduism and 
dra^ving its inspirations from the four Sacred Books known 
as the \A=daa, the faith of the ancient iVryas was a far 
simpler, gentler and more poetic one. 

They believed in one God, Brahma, the Creator, but also 
worshipped the elements and wonders of nature such as, for 
instance, Dawn represented by a Goddess called Usha, to 
whom some of the most beautiful Vedic hymns are dedicated. 
The first part of India to become an Aryan settlement was 
a tract of territory in the Punjab situated between the 
Caggar and the Saraswati rivers, to which they gave the 
naiiie of Brahmavarta and where, by degrees, they built 
theii first city, Hastinapura. 

The tot settlement, representing to the Aryas the 
earliest permanent home of tJieir race in Hindustan, is up 
to this day looked upon by all Hindus as sacred ground, and 
tlie arioiont Shrine of Thanesar is one of the gi*eatest centres 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

Tho big upheaval from a nomadic to a settled existence 
was bound also to involve a change in the jiolitical and 
social organisation of the Aryas. 

Hitherto they had been an essentially democratic people 
with no hei-editary leaders, being governed by elected chiefs 
called Lords of the Settlement, and allowing no class 
distinction. 

With their permanent settlement on Indian soil, however, 
this simple form of government began to disappear. Certain 
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_f,8t the Aryas embraced priesthood and, as 

such, interpreted the Vedas to the mass of the people ; 
others adopted a military (jareer, whilst others again became 
agriculturists and merchants. 

Thus there grew up that institution whicli formed the 
basis of ancient Hindu society as it does also of modem, 
hav^ing survived unshaken thi’oughout the ages, the institu¬ 
tion of Caste. 

It was not, however, until the completion of the famous 
institutes of the great Hindu lawgiver Manu iu the year 
500 B.o. that the Hindu political and social system was given 

its delinite form. , 

From this moment the Aryas exchanged the primitive 
tiibal organhiation of their nomadic days for a defmice Statt?> 
system. In each of the many areas to wliich they pene¬ 
trated, a powerful state came into being with a monarch at 
its head. These areas extended into the heart of Central, 
Eastern and eventually Southern India, and, in order to 
make their progress possible, the Aryas crushed the abor¬ 
iginal tribes and incorporated them into the Aryan political 
and social system. 

It was the Code of Manu which gave formal and per¬ 
manent shape to the caste system by dividing it into four 
great castes—the Brahmins or priests, the K^hatryas or 
princes and warriors, the Vaisyas or merchants and agri¬ 
culturists, and lastly the Sudras or serfs. 

The highest caste always has been, and will always 
remain, the Brahmins, but the Kshatryas and the Vaisyas 
share with the Brahmins the distinction of being considered 
‘‘ twice born ” and are not allowed to marry outside their 
ow n caste. 

The Sudras, who, at the present day, number amongst 
their caste some even of the most powerful reigning princes, 
were, at the time of the inauguration of tlie caste system, 
drawn partly from the low-cLiss Aryas and conquered 
aboriginal tribes, and partly from tlie descendants of Aryas 
who after invading the country had married some of its 
inhabitants. They wore looked upon merely os hewers of 
wood hnd drawers of water to the three aristocratic castes. 

With the development of the caste system amo^ the 
Aryas and their organisation into states, Sanskrit, the 
classic tongue of the Brahmins, always a beautiful and highly 
cultivated one, attained its highest degree of perfection. 

A splendid Sanskrit literature came into being, of which 
the finest examples are the two great epic poems, the 
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.ahabharata of Vyasa and the Ramayaiia of Valrniki. Of 
these two poems the first has as its coatral theme the rivalry 
and war between the Pandavas and Kauravae, the Lunar 
Kahatrya Princes of Indraprasfcha and Hastinapura, while 
the second is the history of the abduction of Sita, the 
beautiful wife of llama, the Solar King of Ajodhya, by 
Havana, King of Ceylon, the conquest of Ceylon by llama, 
his rescue of Sita and the death of Havana in the battle 
which ensued. 

It is not too much to say that those two epics, though 
they cannot be considered religious works, have in the past 
exercised a great moral influence over the national, spiritual 
and social ideals of the Hindus, an influence w^liich continues 
uiidiminished up to the present day and wliich is equal to 
that of the Sacred Books, 

The Haj put of the present day, be he soldier, noble or 
prince, almost unconsciously takes as his model either 
Hama, the highest representative of Hindu chivalry, 
courage and statesmanship, or Yudhisthira, Arjuna or 
Bhishma, the heroes of the Mahablmrata. 

The influence of these epics is quite as potent in forming 
the ideals of the Hindu women as in guiding the men. The 
Hindu wife who would emphasise liar devotion to her 
husband almost invariably compares herself to Sita, who 
remained true to her lord Hama through all the perils of 
her captivity in Ceylon, or to Sa\dtri, one of the heroines of 
the Mahabharata who, by her fervent love for her husband 
Satyavan, prevailed upon Yama, God of Death, to restore 
him to life. 

Even the lower castes, unable as they are to read the 
epics either in the original Sanskrit or in the modern 
renderings, wdll gather together at some street corner and 
listen speiibound to a public story-teller relating the 
adventures of Rama and Sita, or those of the Pandava 
brothers and Draupadi. 

We shall realise the influence of these epics w'hen dealing 
with the long struggle for independence by the Rajputs 
against Mohammedan domination, which shows the devo¬ 
tion of the Hejput nobles to their chiefs and the splendid 
part played by the Riijput women. 

The growth of .4ryan civilisation and the change from the 
rigid simplicity to a life of luxury was the signal for an even 
greater change in the Aryan religion. 

The Brahmins, who had formerly acted merely as the 
interpreters of the Sacred Vedas, acquired by degrees the 
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of a haughty and exclusive priesthood, considering 
theraselves far superior to the two other twice-born 

eastas, and living often in. the very greatest luxury. 

They 8u])stituted an elaborate ritual in place of the 
simple w^orship of the Vedic gods, installing as deities the 
Hindu Trimurti or Triad: Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the 
Preserver, Siva, the Destroyer and Reprod\icer. The low 
castes, comprising the Sudras and the mcmhors of the 
aboriginal tribes, were more and more trampled upon by 
tho spiritual and social tyranny of the Brahmins, and even 
the Kshatryas, the royal warrior caste, were not untotiched 
by its effects. The.so sweeping changes, cruel though they 
were, paved the way for the coming of India’s greatest 
religious reforjxior Gautama, the Buddha, who was destined 
to found one of tho most ]>oworful religions of mankind. 

In his early manhood Prince Siddartha Gautama, son of 


.%L 


of the 


iTi nis early maunooa xrince 

Suddhodana, King of Kapilavastu, seems to have led much 
the same life as was usual at that period amongst royally 
born Kshatryas, dividing his time between the chase and 
watching tho dances of the nautoh girls, and not infre¬ 
quently fighting in the innumerable wars wliich swept the 
country in those days. 

In his early twenties, Siddartha married his cousin 
Yasodhara, daughter of the R-aja of Koli, ha’sdng wooed and 
won her according to the old Ivshatrya custom by competing 
with other aspirants to her hand, iix fencing, xvrestling, 
horsomaiivship and bending the bow. Endowed with great 
beauty and possessing rare gifts of intellect, Yasodhara was 
as devoted to her husband as he was to her, and it would 
have seemed as though there wovS nothing lacking to make 
Siddartha ir^atisfied and happy with his lot in life. 

Jjater events, however, prove that this very happiness, far 
from allowing him to give himself up to peaceful enjoyment, 
brought about such a chastening effect upon his whole 
character and way of thinking, that it laid the foundation 
for the Great Renunciation. 

During his daily rides through the streets of Kapilavastu, 
Siddartha came more and more to notice the tyranny of the 
BraJimin priesthood, the misery of the poor, and above all 
tho great gulf dividing the people from their rulers. Faced 
by tho tragedy around him, he gradually conceived in 
his mind tho idea of becoming the teaclier of a new and 
purer religion, which should lift up the downtrodden and 
bring comfort to those so cruelly oppressed. With this 
desifo came tlie conviction that he could become the 
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exponent of thin doctrine only by abandoning the pleasures 
aiKi ambitions of the world and clothing himself in the 
spiritual garments of an ascetic. 

Ten years after their marriage "i'asodhara bore him a son, 
Raliula by name, and very soon after this event Siddarlba 
took the decisive stop of his life, the Great Renunciation. 
In Buddhist Scripture we read vividly painted deBcriptions 
of the scene, when Siddartha, his resolution finally taken, 
prepares to leave wife and child, to abandon princely powers 
and to become a Buddha or Enlightened One ; in other 
words, to free himself from all earthly desires, hopes and 
fears. We see him go for the last time to the room in the 
palace where Yasodiiara and her infant are sleeping, with, 
the intention of giving his dear ones a final embrace, but 
he refrains fron.\ doing so for fear of arousing them from 
their slumber. Then mounting his horse, and accompanied 
only by Channa his faithful charioteer, ho rides out into the 
night, leaving his old life for ever behind him. 

.Vfter sojourning with some Bralimin ascetics in a ca\o 
near Rajagriha in the Vindhyas, Siddartha, now’^ known as 
Sakya Muni, or the sago of the Sakya,^ wandered to the 
village of Uruvela in Bihar, b('.gging his way as he went. 
Here lie took up his post under a bo or pipal tree, and it 
was here, according to the Buddhiet Scriptures, that he 
eventually attained “ Biiddahood or Enlightenment, after 
successfully resisting all the lures and temptations of Mara 
the Evil One. 

To-day this spot is marked by the great temple of 
Buddh Gaya v’^hich, with the sacred Bo Tree, signifies to 
millions of Buddhists one of the holiest places upon earth, 
and is one of the greatest centres of pilgrimage for members 
of that faith. 

The Buddha’s first religious campaign, after he had 
attained enlightenment, was to betake hirasolf to the deer 
park of Sarnath on the outskirts of Benares, where he 
preached his new doctrine to the people. The keynote of 
his teaching was that salvation was within the grasp of all 
men, high or low, and depended solely upon the life they led. 

By these means, whilst not openly attacldng the 
Brahmins, he destroyed the myth, bo long accepted, of 
their status as a privileged class, possessing the sole right 
of acting as mediators betwwn the other castes and the 
Gods ; and thus held out to the aboriginal races and tbe 
low-caste Hindus a vista of hope for the future. FurtJier, 

* Sakya vvaa the djTxastic name of tho Kapilavastu Houao. 
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uddha taught, as the fiuidamontal part of his doctrine, 
:at after deatJi the human soul is relx^rn into a fresh foody ; 
thus continuing its earthly peregi'inations until, iiaving 
attained perfection, it becomes merged into the universal 
soul and attains Nirvana, 

From Sarnath the Buddha sent forth sixty disciples, who 
were instructed to teach his doctrine, named Tlie Most 
Excellent Law, to the population in different parts of the 
country. 

At the same time ii© instituted the Saiiglia ’’ or Society, 
the Buddhist IVIonastic Order, which, being open without dio- 
tinction of caste to all men who took tlr? vows, was likely 
to result in great numbers of proselytes recniitod from the 
lowest castes ; whilst his princely biith and connection with 
many of the Indian reij^ning families, brought him followers 
from amongst the noblest in the land. 

Seven years from the night of his ?Iramatio departure 
from Kapilavastu, Gautama re-enterf)d the ancient capital, 
walking through the streets, formerly the scene of Ida 
triumphal pjrogress iti his state chariot, clad in his humble 
yellow monk’s robe and carrying in place of his sword a 
begging bowO. 

At the palace he was welcomed by his father, his brother, 
and many of the women of the palace, Yasodhara alone not 
being there to greet him. 

King Suddhodana, divining the question which his son/s 
lips had not dared to formulate, told him that Yasodhara’s 
love was unchanged but, fearing that she might prove 
unable to resist the temptation of embrac-ing him and thus 
causing him to violate his monastic vows to be touched by 
no woman, she had remained absent. 

“ J-ot her come,” replied the Buddha. Yasodhara came 
holding the boy Kahula by the hcind, her hcaH steeled into 
betnaying no emotion. 

On recognising in the shaven monk in his yellow garment 
the young Kshatrya whom she had last seen in his splendid 
robes, her fortitude gave way and she burst into tears, 
throwing hci^iclf upon the ground and embracing the 
Buddha's knees. 

Gautama raised her from the ground and, after a w hile, 
succeeded in comforting her W’^ith the assurance that woiuen 
also held a place in his teachiags. As a result he, in later 
years, founded the Order of Buddhist Nuns, of which 
Yasodhara became one of the Jeading members, devoting 
the remainder of her life to spreading his doctrine amongst 
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her countrywomen. ICing Suddhodana also became a 
conveit, and the Buddha’s son Rahula, when he reached 
manhood, entered the Sangha as a monk. 

The Buddha died at Kusinagara, seventy miles from 
Benares, about 480 n.c,, tended during his last illness by 
his disciples, more especially by Jiis cousin Ananda, the most 
devoted one of all. 

His teachings, though they did not during his lifetime 
nor after his death succeed in overthrowing the dominant 
Brahminism, gained an immense number of adherents be- 
longing to the higiiest and the lowest castes; and uj) to the 
present day Buddhism, whilst practically extinct in the land 
of its birth, retains an undiniiriished hold upon the minds of 
millions of men and women in Tibet, Burlna, Ceylon and the 
Far East, 

Tiie life of Buddha, the causes of the spiritual revolution 
which he strove to bring about, the names and personalties 
of his chief disciples, are, thanks to the Buddhist Scriptures, 
preserved to posterity ii\ a wonderfully compIe(;e way ; the 
political history of India, however, during the years fol¬ 
lowing immediately upon the rise of Buddhism’, remains 
most obscure. We know that in diflerent parts of the 
country there existed poweiful kingdoms ruled by royal 
Kshatrya dynasties, claiming descent from the Sun and the. 
Moon. 

Notable amongst these was the House of Kama at 
Ajodhya, the Idngdom of Mitbila in Bengal, and lastly, that 
of Magadha, the modern Bihar, ruled at that time by a 
dynasty of possible Scythian descent, known as the Saisu- 
naga or Snake dynasty. This kingdom was destined, under 
another reigning family, to play a vital part' in the future 
history of India. 

This chapter attempts to put as briefly as the subject 
allows the condition of India previous to the year 327 b.o., 
when the invasion by the Macedonian Greek armies under 
Alexander the Great marked the comnienoeraent of her 
more authentic history by bringing her into touch with the 
outside world. 
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MACKDONIAN AND MAT7BYA 

This invasion of India by Alexander the (heat marks the 
zenith of his power. The decisive battle of (-Jangamela on 
October 1, 331 b.o,, followed shortly by the death of Darius, 
had left the whole vast empire built up by Cyrus the Great 
and the throne of Persia at the conqueror’s mercy. 

From this moment Alexander’s policy and consequently 
the whole character of his rule was subject to a complete 
fundamental change. From having impersonated an 
e^eatiaUy Western conqueror and upholder of Hellenio 
civilisation in the East, Alexander now assumed the part 
of an Oriental despot and looked upon himself as the rightful 
heir of the Achaemenian kings. 

His splendid court at Babylon, the capital of his great 
Eastern Empire, was fashioned upon the model of the 
courts of C 3 ^us, Aitaxerxes and Darius, and Alexander, 
when appearing in public, usually clad himself in the robes 
of state of a Persian King of Kings. 

His dream was a united Grecian and Persian empire, and 
to attain this ideal he attempted, by marrying all his 
Macedonian officers to Persian wives, to bring about a fusion 
between the two races. He himseK openly adopted the 
Oriental custom of polygamy by marrying first the JBactrian 
Princess Roxana, originally his captive, whom he raise<l to 
tlie rank of Queen, and later Statira, daughter of Darius, 
and also Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. 

Alexander's ambition was boundless and was not satisfied 
by merely occupying the throne of Artaxerxes and Darius. 
His^ desire was not only to emulate but to exceed their 
achievements. Under these circumstances it was only 
natural that hLs lust for further conquest should draw him 
towards the vast and almost unknown land of India, which, 
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j excopting as far as the Indus, had never been penetrated 

; even by the armies of the greatest of the Persian kiugs. 

! in the year 327 b.c., Alexander, at the head of an 

I army of 120,(X>0 men, advanced over the Hindu Kush and 

; tlio mountains of Afghanistan, overcoming all opposition,^ 

and, after crossing the Indus at the small town of Ohind, 
i sixteen miles above the modern fortress of x\ttock, found 

' , himself at the gates of Taxila, a largo city in the Punjab, 

I which appears to have been the capital of a kingdom of 

\ considerable extent, and was at that time ruled over by a 

I prince of Scythian origin. This prince, Oinpbis by name, 

I realising tht^ futility of oifering resistance to Alexander's 

1 overwhelming numbers, opened his gates to the conqueror 

and joined his army with a force of 0000 men. 

I Strengthened by these reinforcements, Alexander con- 

t tinned his march to the river Hydaspes, the modem Jhelum. 

I At this juncture iUoxander met with a very different re- 

. ception. He found his passage barred by Poriis, the elder 

! of the two princes of that name w^ho between them ruled 

I over a great part of the Punjab, at the head of an army 

j composed of 30,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 300 chariots and 

200 elephants. 

^ Alexander rose to the situation confronting him udth that 
mingled daring and consummate military genius so char¬ 
acteristic of him. 

i Haltiiig his army in a bend of the Jholum not far from 

i in® spot where, centuries later, the British and Sikli armies 

were to fight the battle of Chillianwallah, he attempted no 
I Iiii'ther move until there atose one night one of those sudden 

; and violent storms typical of the tropics, 

j Under cover of the night, the sound of their movements 

f being drowned by the roar of the tempest, Alexander and 

ms whole army effected a crossing of the tlhelum unopposed, 
and, with the dawn of another day, the astounded Indians 
beheld the entire Macedonian army drawn up road}' for 
battle. 

I Ponis promptly took up the eliallenge and a desperate 

! and at first indecisive struggle ensued, during which 

. • Alexander himself narrowly escaped death. 

I Ultimately, how'ever, Porus and his army were doomed to 

i \ ^ho incidents of this opening campaign was the capture 

I- great rock fortross of Aomos, which is of special int.ereat at tho 

j present moment owing to Sir Aurel Stein’s recent discovery that the 

mountain peak of Yuua in the remote district of Torwal in Swat 
j Kohistau 18 the original site of the famous stronghold. 


MACEDONIAN AND MAURYA 

i^er defeat. The tonmtial rains of the previons night had 
turned the banks of the Jhelum into a huge morass in which 
the heavy scythed wheels of the Indian war chariots stuck 
fast and thus became immovable. The elephante, terrified 
by the arrows which the Macedonian archers rained upon 
them, made no attempt to charge them but turned and 
broke trumpeting into the rear of their own army, trampling 
on all who tried to resist them. The son of Porus fell 
morti^lly wounded in a gallant but vain attempt to stay the 
confusion, and Poms himsolf with 34,000 men and his entire 
camp were cjaptured by Alexander. 

Poms, still wearing Ids splendid armour and carrying hi« 
sword, was brought into the conqueror s presence, and 
Alexander's first question was “how he expected to bo 

treated V* , ,, i 

“ As a King should tre.at a King/' was the bold reply. 

Alexander, when not under the influence of the intemper¬ 
ance which 60 frequently led him to commit the wild<u:)t 
excesses, possessed both the generosity and statosman-liko 
instinct of a truly great man and never failed to make of a 
defeated enemy a staunch and rabiding friend. He im¬ 
mediately set Porus free and restored ids kingdom to him. 

Amidst great rejoicings the two sovereigns concluded a 
treaty of alliance and, uniting their strength, marched 
unopposed from the banks of the Jhelum to those of the 
Bofis. 

From the moment of his invasion of India and throughout 
his march, Alexander’s ambition had been fired by the vivid 
and glowing accourts which reached him of the vastness, 
the wealth and the power of the great kingdom of Magadha, 
ruled over by the Nanda dynasbyJ Alexander resolved to 
conquer this kingdom and incorporate it in his empire, and 
the man who for his own aims encouraged him to attempt 
this enterprise was Chandra^^pta Maurya, destined to 
l>ecome in due course one of the outstanding figures of 
ancient Indian history. 

This man, the illegitimate son of one of the Magadha 
princes by a woman of lo%v caste, had in early youth been 
exiled from Magadha. On reaching manhocKl he became a 
typical Eastern soldier of fortune, serving as a mercenary 

^ The Nanda d^-nasty. Mehanandin, the tenth monarch of the 
Saiaunaga line, was assassinated about 372 it.o, by Mabapadma 
Nanda, his iUegibimate son by a Sudra woinan. The murderer 
usurped the throne rendered vacant by his crime, and thus in fact 
the Nanda djuiasty which ho founded was merely an offshoot of the 
Saisunaga. 
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at one moment in the army of one prince, and at another 
time vowing allegiance to another. 

At the battle of the Hyda^pcs Chandragupta had fought 
in the capacity of a quite subordinate officer in the army of 
Porus, but from the moment that army was defeated he 
transferred his allegiance to Alexander, doubtless in the 
hope of being raised to a more important position in his 
own country under Macedonian rule. 

Lured by Ohandragupta’s description of the IdTigdom of 
the I'rasii, the Greek name for Magadha, Alexander an¬ 
nounced his intention to lead his victorious army to the 
Ganges. 

Wlien forming this plan Alexander had failed to take into 
conaidoration the near approach of the season of the south¬ 
east monsoon and the probable effect it might have on the 
morale of his soldiers. 

Almost simultaneously with the order to tho troox^s to 
advance the monsoon broke loose. Depressed by tho 
torrential rains and harassed by certain of the native tribes 
who attacked them in the rear, their courage gave way, and 
the entire army, both Greek and Persian, suddenly clam¬ 
oured to be led back to their homes. Their demands became 
so ijisistent as practically to verge on a mutiny, and Alexander 
found himself compelled to yield to them, 

The first stage of his retreat was a Bmall town, name un- 
Icnown, in the Southern Punjab, but no sooner hswl liis army 
encamped there than they wore violently attacked by the 
native tribes known as the Malll, who inhabited that zone 
and who resisted with all their strength any attempt on 
Alexander’s jjart to cross it. 

The town was finally captured, but not without most 
severe fighting, in. the course of which Alexander's army 
suffered teriiblo losses and he himself was wounded. His 
army, infuriated by their sufferings, revenged themselves 
upon the iniiabitants by putting almost all of them, irre¬ 
spective of age and sex, to death. 

Immediately after these events Alexander marched hh 
army to a point near the confluence of the five rivers which 
give the Punjab its name and there made a prolongotl halt. 
There he received the homage and official acknowdedge- 
nient of his suzerainty from the heads of tho neighbouring 
principalities, and upon this spot he foutided the city of 
Alexandria (in modem times called Ucch) in \vhich, to mark 
his authority, he installed a Greek satrap and garrison. 

Proceeding south from Alexandria, through the province 
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of Sind, bf? followed the coarae of the Indus until he rea-chod 
tlio sea. Here in the delta of the Indus he founded another 
city, Fatala, on the site of tho ancient town of Bralimanahad, 
which still exists under its Mohammedan name of Maiisuriya. 

It is necessary to mention hero in connection with 
Alexander’s intended return to Mesopotamia that during 
his protracted halt at Alexandria he ordered the Greek 
sailors, who formed paiii of his force, to construct a fleet of 
galleys. 

At Patala he divided his army. Bonding one portion under 
the command of his admiral Nearchus to cruise along tho 
Bhore.^ of the Persian Gulf, whilst ho led tho remainder 
through the deserts of eouthern Balucbistau and Persia to 

Susa. . , , . 

Hci reached Susa in the year 325 B.O., but with his army 
greatly depleted by tho hardships and privations suffered 
during the terribly long march through baiTon country. 
This withdrawal in no way signified the abandonment of 
his plans for future conquest. 

Aiexandor’s intention undoubtedly was to invade India 
a second time, and on that occasion to carry his standard 
far beyond the confines of the Punjab. He had installed 
Greek garrisons and Greek coloiiie.s in Aloxaiulria, Patala 
and the twin cities of Bucephalia^ and Nikaia. The last two, 
which he had founded in commemoration of hia victory 
on the Jhelum, were intended both as nuclei of Greek 
influence in TniUa, and as the bases for a future Greek 
penetration into the heart of the country. 

To assist him in the execution of this plan Alexander 
raised hodit s of Indian mcrceiiaricii, trained by Macedonian 
officjors, and they, together with a comparatively striaU 
number of Greek troops, giirrisoned Ta.xila and protected 
his ally Omphis. 

In 'addition to these measures Alexander had contracted 
treaties of alliance vidth Poms and other native princes 
who were pledged to assist hini in the advance he was 
phmning. 

Q'he meteoric career of i^Vlexander was however brought 
to a sudden and unworthy close in the following year, 
323 B.C., when he succumbed to an attack of fever at 
Babylon, due entirely to one of his frequently recurring 
bouts of int/(mipc:rance. 

The death of the Greek conqueror was promptly followed 

1 Named after fiis favourite cliarger Buoopholufl, whom he rode 
on all his cu&mpaigns, and who had recently died. 
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by the dissolution of the immense empire which ins 
military genius had conquered and which his remarkable 
statesmejiahip had succeeded in uniting. In Macedonia 
revolution succeeded revolution, whilst in the numerous 
other Greek staters which had bowed to Alexander’s mighty 
rule, the ever latent animosity broke out afresli and found 
vent in a teirrible civil war. In Egypt the satrap Ptolemy 
liBgus, wdio had been one of Alexander’s greatest generals, 
proclaimed his inde^pendonce and shortly afterwards was 
crowned in Alexandria by the Egyptian priests with the 
Uraous diadem of the Pharaohs, thus founding the dynasty 
of which Cleopatra was the last representative. 

The cit}' of Babylon vraKS not only the capital of Alex¬ 
ander’s Eastern Empire but also of several provinces 
(satrapies), which included Bactria and the whole of 
Alexander’s Indian dominions. 

The satrap Soleucus Nioator, hitherto governor of these 
territories, now proclaimed himself King and, within a short^ 
time, added to his kingdom by the conquest of Syria. 

On the death of Alexander moat of his officei’S divorced 
their Persian wives and discarded most of the Oriental 
customs he liad introduced into his court. 

Seleucus, however, whose statesmanlike genius recognised 
the necessity, if his ambitious hopes were to have a chance 
of success, of being popular alike with his Greek, Assy^rian, 
Bactrian and Indian subjects, retained liis Persian rvife and 
strove to bo a Greek sovereign to the Greeks and an Oriental 
ruler over the remairidor of his empire. His dream v/as to 
reunite the Empire of Alexander in tho East, but, though ho 
succeeded in establishing a dynasty to nde in Mesopotamia, 
Bacftria and Syria, his attempts to retain Alexander’s Indian 
conquests were frustrated by a man equal to himself both in 
ambition and ability. 

This was no other than Chandragnpta .Maurya, upon 
whose early career we have previously briefly touched. The 
proud Kshatrya tribes of Northern India bad from the 
outset resented Greek rule, though it was by ho means a 
severe one, and this resentment had, even before the death 
of Alexander, not infrequently showed itself in open 
hostility. The rocrossing of the Indus by the Macedonian 
armies was the signal for open revolt. The force of Indian 
mercenaries which Alexander had left at Taxila mutinied, 
killed the Greek governor and massacred the Greek portion 

the garrison while to add to the confusion the Greek 
satrap resident at the court ot Porus connived at tho 
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jissaasination of that prince, the only native fiovereign who, 
from the time of his defeat by Alexander’s armies, had been 
the Greek Emperor’s consistently loyal allyi^ 

The news of the death of Alexander let loose the forces of 
anarchy in his Indian dominions. Those tribes which had 
revolted joined the mutinous troops and became one great 
army, plundering as they swept tJhiough the country, and 
laying it waste. Ohaudragupta assumed command of this 
array, which, led by him, oven’an the kingdom, not only of 
PoruR but of Dm phis of Taxila. 

Having acooinplished these preliminary conquests, 
Chandragupta reorganised his forces and advanced towards 
his real objective, the great kingdom of Magadha, Ever 
since the day when, as an illegitimate scion of the royal 
hou 80 of Magadha, he had been driven forth an exile, he 
hr;H cherished the ambitious pi'lli to return as its lawful 
sovereign. Having failed to attain this aim as the ally of 
the Greeks, he now sought to achieve it by appearing as the 
deliverer of India from the Greek domination. Fate assisted 
him in his carefully laid plans, 

Dhanananda, King of Magadha, a weak and incompetent 
ruler, was, at the moment of Chandragupta’s invaflion, 
vainly endeavouring to quell an internal rising in his 
country, and as a result of this the would-be usurper w^as 
able to advance almost unopposed to a point within sight 
of Patoliputra (now calkxl Patna), tire capital of Magadha. 

It is impossible to say whether the events w'hich followed 
were merely a matter of coinoidenco or the result of treachery 
by the disaffected element in the city, but all things com¬ 
bined to further the invader’s triumphal progress. A 
revolution broke out in the palace in Pataliputra, and the 
king being murdered at the instigation of one of his 
ministers, a Brahmin named Chanakya, tho conspirators 
elected Chandragupta to fill the vacant throne. 

With his election to the throne (321 b.c.) Chandragupta 
had reached the goal of his ambition. He was not only the 
ackjiowledged ruler of Magadha but his supremacy was 
accepted from tho Ganges to the Indus, and it was this 
powerful enemy with whom Seleucus Nicator found himself 
face to face when he in the year 306 b.c. made his attempt 
to reconquer the Indian dominion of Alexander. 

Chandragupta, during his brief service in Alexander’s 
anny, had made a close study of the great loader’s military 
taotics, and he now made use of his acquired knowledge in 
his campaign against his former superiors. He collected his 
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troops and, assuming a passive attitude, permitted the 
forces of Seleuc us to cross the Indus unopposecL 

From tlie moment, however, that, having gained a footing 
in the Punjab, Seleucus attempted to advance farther into 
the country, Chandragupta assumed the offensive and 
turned the whole strength of his army upon the enemy. 
The Greek army, though fighting wdth the gi*eafcest bravery, 
was handicapped both in point of numbers and equipment, 
and after suffering teri'ible losses was forced to retreat over t 
the Indian frontier. \ 

Chandiagupta had proved his military worth and now i 
set himself the task of carrying his genius into the field of 
Btatesraansliip. Bealising that the strengthening of the new 
kingdom was of far greater importance at that juncture than 
any attempt at pursuing his conquest into the mountains of 
Bactria, Chandragupta and his Brahmin minister Chanakya 
made a proposal to Selouc^us for the conclusion of an honour¬ 
able peace. 

These proposals, ably negotiated, resulted in a treaty of 
peace satisfactory to both monarohs which, unlike most 
agreements concluded in those days, endured unaltered for i 
generations. 

By the terms of this treaty Chandragupta and Seleucus 
bec-ame close allies and were pledged to suppoiii one another 
Vi gainst any enemy from outside. 

Seleucus agreed to cede to Chandi’agupta all the Greek 
sott/einents which Alexander had founded in India, to install 
an ambassador at the court of Magadha and to strengthen 
further the ties of friendship by giving Chandragupta the 
hand of hivS daughter in marriage. 

In exchange for all this Chandragupta agreed to present 
to Seleucus five hundred war elephants. 

The conclusion of peace was celebrated with great re¬ 
joicings, Chandragupta returning in triumph to his capital. 

Shortly afterwards the Greek bride arrived at Pal^li- 
putra, escorted to her Indian home by the newly appointed 
Greek ambassador, a philosopher, Megasthenes by name. 

The marriage w^as celebrated with full Oriental splendour 
and the festivities concluded with a great Durbar, the 
Sovereign of Magadha receiving the homage of the numerous 
minor Indian potentates and also that of the representatives 
of the newly ceded Greek cities, and ariisuming on that 
occasion the title of Maharajadhiraja, Emperor and Lord 
Paramount of India. 

Chandragupta’s success had surpassed even his wildest 
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hopes. His foreign foes had now become his allies and in 
the interior of the country he had no rivaky to fear* 

He now concentrated all his energy and ability on bringing 
about an era of peace and prosperity throughout his vast 
empire. He reorganised the government everywhere and, 
even in the most remote provinces and tributary states, the 
strength of his remarkable personality made itseK felt, 

A great system of roads was created, which connoctetl 
the diffenmt parts of the empire ; rest house^s were set up 
at regular intervals, and a system of postal mmiers was 
inaugurated. 

The establishment of communication bet>veen India and 
the outer world naturally led to very far-roaching results. 

The Greek influence, exercised in thp light of an ally, brought 
about many sweeping changes. 

In Pataliputra, owing to the presence of a Queen of 
Greek birth, Greek slave girls became the favourites in the 
zenanas of the nobles attached to the court; Hindu 
physicians sought to acquire the methods of the Greek 
doctors, and it is almost entirely due to the diaries kept by 
the Greek ambassador Megastheues that we have any posi¬ 
tive Jviiowledge of events wdiich occurred at the court of 
Chandragupta. 

The Hindus emerged from their self-absorbed and seK- 
sutheing seclusion and, by entering into commercial relations 
with other countries, brought to these countries the advan- 
tage.s of their civilisation and religion. Caravans of Hindu 
merchaiir^^ brought the rich products of Chandragupta’s 
great empire into the doraLnions of his ally Seleiious, and 
Indian merchant sliips, for the fii*st time in the history of the 
world, carried Indian goods by sea to Siam, Java and the 
islands of the East Ixidian Archipelago. 

Flourishing Hindu colonies arose in Ja\*a and Indo- sproRclo/ 
China, and the intelligent and receptive Malay population 
of the former country quickly adopted the superior ci\dlka- JavaT 
tion and religion of the colonists. 

Javanese scholars introduced now Javanese versions of 
the great Hindu ei>ics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
into their country. Javanese society was henceforth 
modelled upon the four-caste system of the Hindus, and thus 
there gradually came into being the great Hindu Javanese 
empire of Mojopahit wl)ich, even at the present time, 
centuries after the ancient empire has ceased to exist, retains 
its hold and exercises its influence upoxi the civilisation, 
ideals, literature and language of the Javanese people. 
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In spite of hia eagernesa to extend his influence abroad, 
Chandragiipta did not ]oao sight of tJio necessity for ensuring 
the internal prosperity of his empire. A regular force of 
police maintained order in all the cities, a body of inspectors 
watched over the moral and physical health of the popula¬ 
tion, and b}'' a singularly far-seeing decree the agricultural 
caste were declared immune from military service, thus 
safeguarding the cultivation of the country, upon which the 
prosperity of India up to the present day so largely depends, 
Chandragupta ’s wonderful career ended with his death ^ in 
the year 297 B.O., and his son Bindusara succeeded to the 
tlnone. 

The first axd; of this sovereign was to renew the treaty 
of allmnce with the Greeks, and for this purpose ho 
despatched an envoy to the court of Antioclnis, who had 
come to the throne on the death of his father Seieucus. 

Bindusara, during hia peaceful and uneventful reign ex¬ 
tending over twenty-five years, proved himself a worthy 
successor to his father, continuing his beneficent policy both 
at homo and abroad and leaving a xu'osperous and contented 
empire to his son Asoka, 

With the accession of this sovereign, who was destined 
to introduce Buddhism as the dominant faith into hi,s 
eiiipiro, the great Mauryan dynasty reached the zenith of 
its power. 

The characteristics of this remarkahlo nmn and the 
changes effected by him in the political, social and religious 
iiistitationa of ancient India are of such far-reaching 
importance m to necessitate being dealt with in another 
chapter. 

^ Tfc is not ab9olut<>ly clear that Chandragupta still occupied tho 
throne at the time of hia death. According to an aiicient rock in¬ 
scription at Sravanii Bolgola in Mysore, ho abdicated in order to 
become a diaciple of tho Jaiu Sage Bliadra Bahu, and there aro some 
sifms which point to tho probability of this version being correct. 
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THE BUDDHIST CONSTANTINE 

PRINOK Asoka was known to his future subjects as a remark¬ 
able personality for some time pre\ious to his accession to 
the throne. Already at a tender age his grandfather 
Chandragupta had discovered signs of coming greatness in 
iiim. During the 'svhole of the reign of his father, Bindusara, 
lie held high ofi’ce, being appointed by him in turn Viceroy 
of Taxila and of Malwa ; eind it was during his v iceroyalty 
of the latter province that the news reached him of his 
father^s detith and of liis own accession to the iniT^erial 
throne. 

This accession, however, unlike that of Bindusara, was 
not altogether undisputed. 

The unavoidable delay in assuming the siipreinc power, 
caused by Asoka's absence from Pataliputra at the moment 
of his fathers death, gave one of his brothers, Susima by 
name, the wished-for opportunity to dispute his claim, and 
it was not until the year 209 b.o. that Asoka found the 
throne of his ancestors assured to him, and that he was 
publicly crowned Emperor of India. 

Chandragupta’s reign had been essentially that of the 
warrior, the empire-builder and the statesman, and com¬ 
pared to Im father’s wonderful achievements, Bindusara’s 
reign bad not sho^vn any very outstanding features. 

With the accession of Asoka came the influence of the 
thinker, the religious and social reformer and the would-be 
benefactor not only of his own subjects, but of mankind in 
general. 

The magniflcont empire, built up by his grandfather by 
the weight of the sword, owed the extension of its boundaries 
still farther, and its moral influence all over India, to the 
greatness of Asoka’s own personality, strengthened by tho 
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great faith of Buddhism, with, which hi« name will ever be 
linkai. 

To Asoka the divine right of Icings, a behef which he 
3har(3d in common with mo^t Eastern nionarchs, brought 
obligations of the highest moi'al character, and it was but 
natural that to a man of such ideals the teachings of the 
Buddha and his doctrine of equality for all human beings 
should make a strong appeal. 

The Buddhist faith had attracted many adherents in 
Magadha during the lifetime of Buddha, and the then 
reigning Saisunaga King, the great Bimbisara, had been 
one of the royal converts. 

This sovereign was murdered by his son Ajatasatru, at 
the instigation of the Buddha's most hitter enemy, his 
cousin and ex-disciplo Devadatta, and the subsequent 
repentance and conversion of the parricide constitute 
one of the most famous episodes in the early history of 
Buddhism. 

Chandragupta and Bindusara, though adhering to the 
orthodox I.[indu faith themselves, showed tolerance and 
protection for the new faith, which they looked upon as a 
sub-sect of Hinduism, and during their rule the Hindu 
temple and the Buddhist monastery were permitted to exist 
peacefully side by side. 

The early years of Asoka’s reign seem to have been spent 
in a manner typical of most Hindu monarchs of his time. 
His court at Patalipubra "was famous for its magniiicenoe. 
Pestivals and banquets were varied With triumphal pro¬ 
gresses by the Emperor to the different provinces of his 
onipire, on which occasion he would be accompanied by a 
huge retinue of nobles, soldiers and slave girls and a.ll the 
other attendants of an Eastc^rn potentate of those days. 

It was not U7itil the year 261 b.c. that the event occurred 
which marks the turning-point in the career of Asoka—the 
Kalinga campaign. 

Chandragupta had, in spite of his wonderful gifts as an 
army leader, not succeeded in conquering the kingdom of 
Kalinga, a powerful state situated between the Mahanadi 
and Godavari rivers, which maintained its independence 
until Asoka invaded it with his thoroughly trained army 
and splendid organisation. 

Though fighting with great heroism to the last, the 
Kalinga troops were completely overwhelmed by the 
superior forces of the Indian Emperor, who captured 150,000 
prisoners, hundreds of elephants and innumerable other 
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spoils of war—this resulting in the entire territory of 
Kalinga being annexed by the Magadha Empire. 

Aiioka’s sweeping success, however, far from filhng 
with iovons exultation, brought about an extraorfhnary 
revulston of feeling, and he became the victim of intense 
and lasting remorse. The inevitablo devastotion wrought 
in the conquered territory by the passage of a great army, 
the misery of the inhabitants, the waUmg of the women and 
children, all combined to produce an ineffaceable impression 
of horror upon the naturally sensitive m ind ot the hm^wror. 

The depth of this impression and the self-reproaoh re¬ 
sulting from it. can be realised at the present clay by the 
perusal of the famous series of Book Edicts, known as the 
Kalinga Edicts, which Asoka caused to be engraven on the 
rocks in the conquered territories and in which ho laid down 
his regulations for the form of government he desired to 

coine into force. , . , . . n, 

The following edict, addrcBsed to hia subjects generally, 
may be here quoted as showing Asoka’s great desire to ettaoe 
the horrors of war by openly confessing his resolve to avoid 

it for all time. . * i 

The Chiefest Conquest,^ he declares, is that won by the 
law of Piety, and he begs his descendants to nd them- 
solves of the popular notion that conquest by arms is the 
duty of Kings ; and, even (block Edict XIII.) if they should 
find themseives engaged in warfare, he reminds them that 
they might still find pleasure in jiationce and gentleno^, and 
should regard as the only true conquest that which is eitectod 
through the law of Piety, or Duty. 

• The formal acceptance of the doctrines of the Bud^a by Conver^m of 
the Emperor coincides with the intense remorse whicn tno xjncuihLsni. 
sufferings of the victims of the war called forth in his souL 
His actual conversion appears to have been brought about 
by the direct influence of a celebrated Buddhist divine 
named Ujia-gupta, and reaultod in a complete change in 
Asoka’s mode of life and in the lines upon which the imperial 
court was conducted. 

Hitherto great hunting expeditions through the dinerent 
provinces of the empire, followed by luxurious banquets and 
othcT festivities, had been the cu< tom of his court. In the 
year 259 b.o. Asoka abolished the impeiial hunt by issuing 
a decree denouncing it as bcmig contrary to the command of 
Buddha to take the bJe either of man or beast. 

He followed this edict up by others, in which ho very 
^ Sco Vincent Smith, Early History of India^ chap. vi. p. 157. 








severely restricted the slaughter of aniixiaia for human food, 
even aniongsfc the Bindii section of his subjects. At the 
same time he erected veterinary liospit^ds all oati* the 
country, even as far as the indept Tident ailied kingdoms of 
the South, some of which, maintained by the Jain sect, are 
still in use at the present day. 

In the year 249 b.c. and in the twenty-first year of bis 
reign, accompanied by his religious preceptor Upagupta and 
bis daughter Charumati, Asoka undertook a prolonged 
I)ilgriinage to the principal Buddhist shrines in India . 

Kapilavastu, the liome of Buddha’s youth and the scene 
of his short married life j Buddh Gaya, the s})ot where he 
'‘ attained eniighteTiinent ’’; Sarnath, where ho preached 
his first sermon to the people ; and Kusinagara, where he 
died, were all visited m turn by the imperial pilgrims, and 
the Emperor, in coramemoration of his pilgrimage, erected 
the groat temple of Buddh Gaya at Uruvela which exists 
to-day and is almost the only one in India which still remains 
in Buddliist hands. 

Ten years later Asoka took the momentous decision of 
summoning the third Buddhist Council, a step which spread 
his fame far beyond the confines of the Indian Empire. 

It is necessary to mention here that, immediately after 
the death of the Buddha, a council of 500 of his disciples 
met in vast cave temple near Rajagriha and performed the 
ceremony of chanting the principal tenetKS of their departed 
master. A century later a second council composed of 700 
teachers of the Law was field at Vaisali to settle various 
points upon wliich the faithful could not quite agree. 

Asoka, at I^ataliputra, summoned a third gimt council 
numbering 1000 members of the Sangha, which included the 
abbots of most of the leading monastorios in Magadha. This 
council was inaugurated by the solemn ordination of .Asoka 
as a monk, a.Tid >vaa followed by the pubUoation of a series 
of imperial decrees, Avhich were destined to affect t.he 
spiritual life of millions of men, by spreading the teachings 
of the Buddha far beyond the limits of India, and thus 
assuiiiig to Asoka an immortal name amongst the trreat ones 
of the earth. ^ 

Henceforth Buddhism became the State religion, and the 
Emperor w^as constituted Defender of the Faith, but 
Hinduism and all other beliefs were given tolerance th rough- 
out the eni])ire. 

The teachings of Buddha in the Sanskrit tongue, in which 
they were originally taken dowm, were accessible only to the 
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mlucated classes and totally iinintelligiblf-. to the greater part 
of tlie population. The Emperor and the C^^uncil now 
decreed that they should bo translated into the Magadhi 
dialect and compiled in the three Pitakas, or Baskets, which 
to this day constitute the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists of 
Phirma, Ceylon, Siam and Indo-China, 

It was Asoka’s ambition not only to uj)hold Buddhism in 
his own dominions but also to spread its teachings amongst 
foreign countrios. Ho created a State department presided 
over by a minister styled the Dhanna Mahamatra, or 
Minister of Justice and Religion, whoso duty it was to keep 
the faith unsullied and to organise tlie forces of Buddhist 
proselytism both in India itself and abroad. This minister 
and those working under him despatc^hed Buddhist mission¬ 
aries to different parts of India to teach the Great Reformer s 
word to the people. 

Asoka devoted his closest attention to the poorest classes 
and csjieoiaiiy to the non-Aryan aboriginal tribes, thereby 
following the example of the Buddha himself. 

These missions were accompanied by monks skilled in 
medicine who were to minister to those who were suffering 
in health, and lay brothers drawn from the agricultural 
castes were? included so that the populations might be in¬ 
structed how to cultivate the land. Roads were cut and 
properly constructed through the wildest parts of the 
country ; plantations of trees grew up to shelter traveUers 
from the heat of the sim, wkilst in every impoi’tant centre 
hospitals for the sick were established. 

Through the instruction imparted to them by the agri¬ 
culturist lay brethren, the half-savage tribesmen learnt the 
means to earn an honest liveliliood instead of subsistmg, as 
hitherto, upon the proceeds of raids made upon their niore 
civilised Aryan neighbours. FimiUy Buddhist mius im¬ 
proved the lot of the totally uneducated female portion of 
the tribes by teaching them the blessings of cleanliness in 
the care of their childi'eu and in theii houses generally. 

Asoka's desire to make known the teachings of Buddha 
was unlimited. It was his dream to carry these teachings 
far beyond India and, to this end, a number of religious 
embassies, headed by eminent Buddhist divines, were de- 
y>atched north, south, east and west by land and by sea. 
The instructions issued to these envoys furnish perhaps the 
most convincing proof of the greatness and breadth of mind 
of Asoka, and of his sincere desire to be a benefactor to 
mankind in general. He decrees that ** The missionaries are 
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To intemingle among ail unbelievers for the spread of 
religion ; they shall mix equally with soldiers. Brahmins and 
beggars, with the dreaded and with the despised, both 
wibhin the kingdom and in foreign countries, teaching better 
things Conversion is, however, to be purely by peiBuasion, 
never by tlie sword, and all religions are to be treated w’ith 
tolerance and respect. (Rock Edict V".) 

Asoka despatched missions to the court of Antioch us 
Theos, the grandson of Seleueus, with whom the alliance 
concluded by Chandragupta was still fully maintained ; to 
Ptolemy Philadolphus, King of Egypt; to Macedonia ai^d 
to Epiiais. 

The embasBies to Macedonia and to Epirus undoubtedly 
were the first ever sent to Europe by aii Indian sovereign. 

Asoka failed in his efforts to introduce the creed of 
Biiddiia into Egypt, or to supersede the deities of ancient 
Greece in Macedonia and Epirus, but in India itself and 
Ceylon ho achieved results far in excess of his dreams. 

Not only in his own dominions but in the most remote 
parts of Southern India (ruled over by the three great Hindu 
dynasties, the Pandyas of Madura, the Cholas of Tanjore and 
the Cheras of Mysore and the Far South), Buddhism made 
many converts amongst the Dravidian aboriginal races, who, 
uiore adaptable than the northern aborigines, had fuUy 
absorbed the Hindu civilisation. 

In Southern India Buddhism found a smaller scope for 
its activities, as the Jain sect, founded by the great teacher 
Mahavira, a contemporary of the Buddha wliose teachings 
in some respects strongly resembled his own., already exer¬ 
cised considerable influence there. 

It was in Ceylon that the ecclesiastical envoys of Asoka 
achieved their biggest triumph. The first mission to Ceylon 
was composed of four monks headed by Prince Mahendra, 
the half-brother of the Em|)eror. This mission was closely 
followed by a second led by Prince Mahendra^s, sister, the 
PiinceSvS Sanghainitra,atthe head of a procession of Buddhist 
nuns carrying tw'o sacred relics, the collar- bone of the Buddha 
and a cutting from fche Sacred Bo Tree of Budilh Gaya, 
iMahendra and his fellow-missionaries were received with 
the highest honour by the reigning King of Ceylon, Dowan- 
ampiya Tissa, and, having presented letters from Asoka and 
the customar}^ ceremonial gifts from their sovereign to the 
Sinhalese monarch, Mahendra was invited to preach publicly 
the doctrines of the Buddha before the ruler and the entire 
court. 
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Mabendra’s eloquence produced an overwhelming im* 
pression. The Siiilialese K ing and 6000 of his coui’t accepted 
Buddhism, and witliin a few pars the example of the 
aoven^ign was followed by the entire population of the island. 

Buddhism to-day is practically a vaniBhed creod in India, 
the land of its birth, but Cejdon holds steadfastly bo the faith, 
a monument to Mahondra, the St. Augustine of Buddhism. 

Some of the richest soil in Ceylon was handed over to the 
monks to build monasteries upon, and amongst these figures 
most prominently a splendid dagoba or shrine erected over 
the Bone of the Budcllut. The catting from the Sacred Tree 
of Gaya was planted with great ceremony in Sinhalese 
ground, where it flourishes up to the present day and is 
visited annually by thousands of pilgrims. 

King Dewananipiya Tissa of Ceylon, hitherto an inde¬ 
pendent Bovereigii, having embraced the Buddhist faith, 
declared his allegiance to Asoka and was recrowned in the 
most solemn manner in the presence of the ambassadors of 
the Indian Emperorf who thus became the suzerain of Ceylon. 

A year after tlie Council of Pataliputra two Buddhist 
monks landed hi Burma to commence the Work of conversion 
in that, country, which was not oul}^ destined soon after to 
become a stronghold of Buddhism, hut is perhaps of all 
Eastern countries the one in which the faitli of Buddha is 
even at the present time the most representative of * the 
original teachings of Btiddha himself. 

Tlie following years mark the most glorious of Asoka s 
reign. He ruled either directly or indirectly over the whole 
of India, with the exception of the independent kingdoms 
of the Far South. 

The King of the great Dravidian kingdom of the Andhras, 
situated between the Kistna and Godavari rivers, acknow¬ 
ledged him as his overlord, as did also the nilor of Nepal, 
M^hioh formed part of the Mauryan Empire in the Himalayas, 
whilst in the North, the whole of Afghanistan, Kashmir and 
the region of the Hindu Kush acknowledged Asoka their 
supreme head. 

At that time the whole of this vast empire enjoyed the 
incalculable blessings of peace and security ; in fact, al- 
tb.cugh, like a wise ruler, Asoka continued to maintain, as a 
measure of defence only, the thoroughly efficient aimy and 
navy c'reated by Chandragupta, the Kalinga campaign was 
the only occasion during his long reign when these forces 
Tvere engaged in actual warfare. 

The friendly relations of the Emperor extended to the 
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-^^werful HiiKiu kingdoms of the South. It was in Tanjore, 
the CfaolaKing's capital, that the Emperor's brother, or son*—» 
there seems an element of doubt as to the exact relationship 

Mahendra, some time previous to his depaTturo on his 
historic mission to Ceylon, had founded a monastery over 
which he had presided as abbot. 

There is very little doubt that the dominating factor in 
Asoka’a peaceful administration of his vast enipiire, and the 
reason foi’ his suet^ess in substituting Buddhism for Hindu¬ 
ism^ was the tolcTance which he showed for all other beliefs. 

In tlia twelfth of the famous fourteen great Each Edicts, 
the Emperor directs his represenUitives and his subjects 
alOce ^ to speak no evil of their neighbours’ faiths and to 
remember that all forms of religion alike aim at the attain¬ 
ment of self-control and purity of mind and are thus in 
agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in externals ; the Brahmin priests, though no longer as 
pow'erftil as of old, wore j)ermitted to celebrate their religious 
rites in perfect freedont, with the sole exception of the 
sacrifice of animals at the Altar of Siva, the Destroyer, this 
being in direct opposition to the Buddhist principles. 

In spite of its changed nature from tlie worldliness of 
Chandragupta and Bindusara’s time, Asoka’s court equalled 
or possibly exceeded theirs in Oriental spletidour. The 
Emperor realised to the full his duties as monarch as well 
as those of monk, and knew that to the Oriental mind, 
magnificence is inseparable from kingship. He also, in 
common with all Indian monarchs, was a polygamist, and 
these facts have produced doubts in the minds of some 
historians as to his true position as a member of the Sangha. 
Those who cast these doubts upon the sincerity of the 
Emperor fail to reiilise that in the ancient Sa.ngha, as in the 
modern Buffli'Cse and Sinhalese Monastic Orders, the vow 
was binding only so long as the devotee felt that ho could in 
all sincerity keep it a.nd that at any time the monk was free 
to doff the yellow robe and return to worldly pleasures. 

There is little doubt that Asoka’s main purpose in 
accepting ordination was to be in a position to assert himself 
as v^uprerne Head of the Buddhist Church, but there are 
indications that he did during certain periods of his reign go 
into retreat in one of the innumerable monasteries he had 
founded. 

During his entire reign, and quih? especially after the 
Council of Pataliputra, Aaoka maintained a personal control 
^ Vincent Smith, Early History of Hidia, p. 178. 
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'er the CJmroh. The large body of censors? wlio, nnder the 
sufKjrvision of the Dharma Mahamatra, watched over the 
purity of monastic life as well as over that of the community 
in general, were compelled to report constantly to the 
iiJniperor himself, and even the mode of existence of members 
of the imperial family was subject to this control Of the 
<;ousorts of Aioka, two bore the title of Queen, Asandhimitra, 
known as the first Queen, who w.is his devoted helper in his 
great efforts for the advancement of the Buddhist faith ; 
and ICaruvaki, the second Queen, the mother of his favourite 
son Tivara. 

The name of this Queen has been handed clown to 
posterity in the famous Queens Edict, engraved by Asoka 
on a pillar at Allahabad. In this edict, he records her 
nuraerouj^ charitable gifts, and emphasises that all officials 
throughout the empire are to regard them as her own 
personal acts as distinct from his own and as steps taken by 
her on '' the Path of Merit taught by the Buddha. 

After the death of Queen Asandhimitra and to vizards tlio 
end of his own life, Asoka married the Princess Tishyarak- 
shita, a young woman who was gifted with great beauty, but 
who is represented both in history and in legend as having 
been immoral in character and the Emperor’s evil genius. 

Amongst many unworthy actions, this Queen is supposed 
to have endeavoured to destroy the Sa<5red Bo Tree, in 
revenge for Asoka’s 'constant visits to the Shrine of Gaya, 
which she considered a.slight to herself. 

The Emperor dieil in tlie year 232 n.o., having reigned for 
thLrly-seven years, during which time he had brought India 
to an unrlreamt-of height of glory and prosperity and had 
raised Buddhism, which previous to his reign had been 
merely represented by a local Indian sect, to one of the 
great religions of the world. 

His splendid capital of Pataliputra and the countless 
mouasteries or viharas have vanished from the face of the 
earth, and all that now remains of the past glory of Mauryan 
India are the temple of Buddh Gaya, the magnificent stupas 
of Sanclii and Sarnath and the groat series of Bock Edicts. 

By the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, however, 
who still follow the Little Vehicle ” of the Council of 
PataJiputra, the name of Asoka will be ever revered as that 
ot a great monarch and saintly personage. Almost immedi¬ 
ately after his death the Mauryan Empire began to decline 
and the forces of disorder, held in check by his wise and 
strong rule, began to rise afresh. 
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:^y Asoka was apparently not succeeded by any of his sons, 
but by two of his grandson, Dasaratha and Samprati, wJio 
took the fatal step of dividing the empii'e and constituting 
themselves rulers, Samprati over the Wesi^t'm Provinces and 
Dasaratha over the Eastern. This division undoubtedly 
hastened the downfall of their dynasty. 

j^soka’s two grandsons were succeeded by a number of 
weak and inefficient rulers, the last and weakest of whom, 
JBi’ihadi’atha Maurya, was, in the year 188 B.C., murdered 
whilst reviewing his army by his commander.in-chief, 
1 ushyamitra Sunga, who immediately after usurped the 
throne. 

Thus fell the groat dynasty of the Mauiyas, the first 
imperial house of India, which was succeeded by a new 
royal lino, that of the Sungas. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HINDU KEVIVAI. 


The accession to power of the Suiiga dynaBty inarkB a new 
phase in the history of India. ^ 

Under Pushyamitra Sunga, the founder of the new im¬ 
perial house, all the original Hindu customs were revived. 

He himself had all the characteristics of an Oriental 
monarch of a certain t3)T>e and was a man of boundless am¬ 
bition, coupled with great military genius. Deej^ly imbued 
with the thirst for conquest, he lacked utterly the con¬ 
structive genius so conspicuous a feature in the character 
of the groat Chandragupta, whoso military successes were 
merely means for the consolidation of his vast and xirosper- 
ous empire. 

Pushyamitra returned to the haughty methods of the 
pre-Buddhist Hindu kings and showed consideration only 
to the Brahmin priests, the Kshatrya nobles, and the high 
castes generally, entirely neglecting the humble subjects of 
bis emi>ire. 

Even previous to the final collapse of the Maurya d\Tiasty 
the great tributary kingdom of the Andhras and the state 
of Kalinga had both proclaimed their independence. 

We may therefore conclude that when Pushyamitra 
came to the throne his dominions were confined to the 
territori.es stretching between Magadha and the ISTarbada, 
and thus, though still very considerable in extent, they were 
small as compared to the ma^iificent heritage which Asoka 
had bequeathed to his very inferior descendants. 

it is now' necessary to revert to events which had Events in 
occurred some time previous to Pushyamitra’s reign, beyond 
the Indian border in the hitherto closely allied empire of the 
Seieucids. Antiochus Theos, the drunken, dissolute grand¬ 
son of the great Seleucus, had, in spite of arrogating to 
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himself the dignity oi a god and insisting upon divine 
Jionours boingpaid both to himself atid to bia conaortLaodiee, 
forfeited the respect of hia subjects, thereby weakenhig 
tho tmity of the Seleucid Empire. 

Tho results of bis misgovernment showed themselves even 
previous to bis death in 246 B.O. The Parthians under the 
leadership of Arsakes, and the Greek and Hellenised native 
inhabitants of Bactria, led by Diodotus, revolted almost 
simultaneously, and Diodotus, hitlierto Governor of Bactria, 
proclaimed himself King of that province. 

The Parthian rising led to tho founding of tlio vast empire 
of the Arsakids, whicli was destined to last for nearly five 
hundred years, whilst an independent Bactrian kingdom was 
create<l a result of the Bactrian revolt. 

These two movements were not without effect upon the 
further course of Indian liistory. 

The dynasty founded by Diodotus caftie to an end in 
230 B.o. with the death of his son Diotlotus II., and the 
Bactrian throne wUvS then usurped by a Greek adventurer 
named Euthydeiuos. 

Euthydemos, who appears to have been a highly gifted 
soldier and statesman, found his position challenged from 
the CDinmencement by Antiochiis tho Great, King of Syria. 
The Bactrian army, led by Euthydemos, was opposed by 
the superior forces of Antiochus and was obliged to retreat 
into the interior of the city of Bactra, which" was immedi¬ 
ately besieged by the enemy. 

After successfully resisting all attempts by the Syrian 
army to take the city by assault, Euthydemos sent a letter 
to Antiochus threatening, if he refused to withdraw his 
troops, to call in the assistance of tho nomad native tribes, 
a measure which would undoubtedly have resulted in the 
complete extinction of Hellenic civilisation in Bactria. 

Impressed by this tirreat, and realising the hardships to 
iiis army from the protracted iiiiiitary operations, Antiochus 
replied in a conciliatory spirit and with proposals for tlie 
conclusion of an honourable peace, 

EutbydemOvS, in selecting his son Demetrius as peace 
envoy to the Seleucid camp, made a choice most singular ly 
fortiuiate in its results. A youth of attractive personality 
and a brave soldier, he won favour not only wdtii the King 
himself but also w ith his daughter Laodice, to whom he very 
soon became betrotbed. The marriage was duly solemnised 
and shortly afterwards a treaty of alliance was entered into 
between the two monarchs, in which Antiochus agreed to 
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recognise the complf3t0 independonce of the Bactrian 
kingdom. 

In 190 n.c, the able Demetrius sncoeedod to his father’s 
throne, and it is not unnatural that this ambitious and en¬ 
thusiastic youth should conceive the plan of pursuing his 
conquests into the northern part»s of India. 

Very shortly after his acoeasion, Demetrius led his army 
across the Indian frontier and during his victorious progress 
conquered Kabul, the Punjab and Sind, and succeeded in 
forming of those territories a compact and united kingdom. 

AbSakala in the Punjab, now called Sialltot, which Deme¬ 
trius named Euthydemia in memory of his father, he estab- 
lished his court and, assuming the title of Kiiig of the 
Indians, practically made India his permanent resid.ence. 

As so frequently proved to be the case, the prolonged 
absence of the King from Bactria caused widespread dis¬ 
content ill his country, and eventually in the year 175 B.o. 
led to a revolt instigated by an important Bactrian noble, 
named Eucratides, who usurped the throne. 

Had Eucratides been satisfied to rule over Bactria it is 
probable that Demetrius would have been content to retain 
his Indian territory only, but Eucratides desired to carry 
his conquest as far as Demetrius had, and thus between the 
years of 175-156 b.c. these two Greek princes engaged in a 
war with varying fortunes, which, however, eventually 
brought complete viotorv to the arms of Eucratides, who, 
following the lines of his predecessor, united under his 
sceptre both Bactria and Demetrius’ Indian kingdom. 

Having installed a competent government in the con¬ 
quered territories of India, Eucratides started on his return 
journey to Bactria, in the course of which his triumphant 
career was brought to a tragic conclusion by his assassina¬ 
tion at the hands of his son Apollodotus. 

The parricide immediately ascended the Indian throne of 
his father, whilst bis brother, Heliocles by name, made him¬ 
self King of Bactria. Neither of these kingdoms >»7as 
destined to be of long duration. They were eventually 
split up into a considerable number of petty states, wiioae 
rulers belonged either to the dynasty of Eucratides or to 
the older royal line of Demetrius. 

Prominent amongst the descendants of the dynasty of 
Eui ratides was the striking figure of Menander, King of 
Kabul and tlie Punjab. Ctmpletely Hellenic by birth and 
civilisation, this ruler possessed to a remarkable degree the 
gift of endearing himself to his Asiatic subjects and when 
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ho finally accepted Baddhism, the religion of the great 
majority of his people, his popularity was p(?rmaneiitly 
assured. 

Ilia conversion to Buddhism has been immortalised in 
the Milinda-panha or “ Questions of Milinda one of 
the oldest and niost celebrated Buddhist theological works, 
and Miiinda Baja, Menander’s native name and title, is still 
famous to-day in eveiw Buddhist country from Ceylon to 
Tibet. ^ J 

This was the man who, in the year 155 n.o,, attempted to 
constitute himself supreme ruler in India, and it was this 
p-uveiliil personality that Pushyamitra Sunga was oallod 
upon to face after usui'ijiiig the throne of the Mauryaa. 

The oxacit strength of Menander’s army is unknown, but 
it was obviously a very formidable one, and with it ho 
forced the passage of the Beas, vvhicti had proved an in- 
superabie obstacle to Alexander nearly two hundred years 
earlier. 

Having (Effected this crossing, Menander formed his army 
into three divisions. Of these divisions, one was sent into 
Bajputana with the order to besiege Madhyamika, an im¬ 
portant town in the interior of the country, a second was 
de.spatched probably by way of the Punjab,*bp carry out the 
conquest of Sind and of the province of Surashbra or Kathia- 
war, whilst the main body, most probably under the pc*.r- 
scual comnjand of Menander, marched towards the Ganges 
to endeavour to deal the vital blow at Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Sunga empire. 

The delta of the Indus, the entire rich province of 
Surashtra and the sacre<.l city of Mathura on the Jumna all 
fell to the victorious army of the Greeks, whose triumphant 
progress far exceeded the furthest point conquered by the 
legions of Alexander. 

The advance guard of the invading army arrived almost 
within sight of Pataliputra, and there is every probability 
that Menander w'^oiild have been entirely successful and have 
w rested the imperial throne from the Sunga dynasty had not 
a threatened attack by one of lifs Greek rival princes, upon 
his territory in Afghanistan, in the year 153 B.o. forced him 
to march the greater part of his army back to Central Asia. 

From that moment the tide began to turn in favour of 
tlio Indians ; Pushyamitra 8imga succeeded in driving the 
Greek army from the heart of his empire, though there are 
indications that, for some years subsequent to these eveats, 
Greek troops continued to occupy some of the districts of 
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the western coast, and that a Greek viceroy represented 
Menander in the government of the peninsula of Sxirashtra. 

Pushyamitra's prestige was still further enhanced by a 
victory which had been won by his son tlio Crown Prince 
x\gnimitra, Viceroy of Central India, over the Raja of VkL 
harba dr Berar, who had declared w^ar on the Sunga dynasty. 

Piishyamitra thought the moment ripe to assume 
formally the imperial dignity— by the celebration of the 
ancient rite, known as the ** AHvamodha or Horse Sacrifice). 

In the far distant mythological past, Yudhisthira the 
hero Emperor of the Mahabharata, had by the performance 
of this rite declared himself Lord Paramount of India, and, 
as we may frequently refer to it in the course of these pages, 
it may not be out of place briefly to describe it here. 

A highly bred horse, which, in addition, had to have 
certain natural markings, and which had been solemnly con¬ 
secrated, was let loose to wander at its free will. It was 
followed by a small armed force, which was constituted, its 
^ard, and which was led either by the aspirant to the throne 
in person or by a near relation. The ruler of any country 
which the liorse entered during its wanderings and into 
which, as a matter of course, its guard followed, was obliged 
either to submit unresistingly or to fight the invader. The 
latter, if victorious, assumed the imperial title, after w'hich 
he retmued in state to his own capital and sacrified the 
horse to the gods. 

The sacred horse set free by Pushyamitra Sunga was 
followed by a force of a hundred men under the command 
of his grandson the youthful Prince Vasumitra, son of the 
Crown Prince. , 

On the banks of the river Sindhu, the boundary between 
Kajputana and the province of Bundelkhand, this small 
force encountered a cavalry squadron of Yavanas or 
foreigners, probably part of the division sent by Menander 
into JRajputana. The defeat which this squadron suffered 
at the hands of Prince Vasumitra’s men, is best described in 
a letter addressed by Pushyamitra to his son, the Oro%va 
Prince, expressing his exultation at his grandson’s victory — 
wliich has been preserved through the ages. 

“ May it be well with Thee from the sacrificial en- 
closure the Commander- in -Chief Pushyamitra sends this 
message to his son Agnimitra, affectionately embracing him. 

“ Be it known unto thee that I, having been consecrated 
for the Rajasuya sacrifice, let loose free from all check or 
^ See Vincent Smith, Early History of htdia, chap. viii. p. 201. 



curb a borso, which was to be brought bac^k after a year, 
appointing Vasumitra as it <9 defen dor, girt with a guard of 
a hundred Kajputs. 

“ Tliis very horse wanderbig on the south banks of the 
Sindhu was claimed by a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. 

'‘ Then there was" a fierce struggle between the two 
forces. 

'' Then \^asuinitra the mighty bowman having overcjome 
his foes, rescued by force my excellent horse, which they 
were endeavouring to carry off. Accordingly I will now 
sacrifice having had my horse brought back to me by my 
grandson, even as Ansumat brought back the horse to 
Hagara, therefore, you must dismiss anger from 5 oUr mind 
and without delay come with my daughtors-in-law to be¬ 
hold the sacrifice/* 

Tlie despatch of tliis letter was promptly followed by the 
Horse Sacrifice, performed by Pushyamitra in the presence 
of the members of his family and numerous tributary 
princes, 

’J'his ceremony, which was carried out on a scale of great 
magnificence, marks a very important turning-point in the 
religious history of India. 

.Pushyamitra and his successors were orthodox Hindus, 
and, by adopting the Horse Sacridoo, wiiich was so entii’ely 
contrary to the dictates of Buddha, they started the re¬ 
action in favour of Hinduism. From that moment on¬ 
wards this reaction continued with varying force throughout 
the centuries, ending with the destruction of the last of the 
Buddhist monasteries in India at the hands of the early 
Moslem invaders. 

In place of the tolerance and respect towards Buddhism 
shown by Chandragupta and Bindusara, Pushyamitra, for 
-the first time in its history, subjected that faith to violent 
persocution. The BudcUiist monasteries of Magadha were 
looted and burnt to the ground by the imperial troops, the 
monks w^ere put to the sword, and the fierce rites of Siva, 
the Destroyer reigned supreme in place of the gentle teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha. 

Many of the monies, whose viharas had been destroyed, 
sought refuge in the territories of other and more tolerant 
rulers, and it is mote than likely that the rapid progress 
made by the Buddhist Menander was in part, at any rate, 
due to passive assistance from the Buddhist elements in 
the population, who must have looked upon him in the light 
of a deliverer from their Hindu oppressor. 
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Pushyamitra died in 149 b.c. at a great age. An able 
soldier and a strong mler, lie lacked the greatness of hm 
predecessor Chandragupta, who even in the roidst of hh 
conquests was always deeply conoernod for the y/eHare o£. 
his subjects. 

He was succeeded b^’- his son Prince Agiiiniitra, whose 
reign was but a brief one. 

At his death, his brother Vasujyeshtha came to the 
throne, who after a reign of seven years was succeeded by 
Vasumitra, the youthful hero of Pushyaniitra’s Horse 
Sacrifice. 

At his death four kings succeeded each other in the com- 
paratively brief period of seventeen years, and, though wc 
have no very ant ben tio record of their reigns, it seems more 
than likely that palace revolutions of the typical Eastern 
kind may have been responsible for these frequent changes 
in rulership. 

One of these monarchs, Sumitra, younger brother and 
successor of Vasumitra, was a devotee of the stage, spending 
hours listening to the performance of San^:;krit plays to the 
negect of affairs of state, and preferring the companionship 
of the actors of the palace to the society of the Kajput nobles 
of his court. 

Rous<^ to anger by Sumitra’s passion for the stage, 
certain of the disaffected nobles plotted against him, and the 
unfortunate monarch was murdered while witnessing a per¬ 
formance in the theatre of the palace. His assassin, appar¬ 
ently one of his mini,iters, a Brahmin named Mitradeva, to 
use the graphic language of the chronicler of those times, 
scAmred nis head with a scimitar as a lotus is shorn from 
its stalk 

With the accession of the ninth king, Bhagavata, the 
pow'er of the Siingas seems to have temporarily revived, for 
he reigned for the comparatively lengthy period of thirty- 
two years, but the tenth sovereign of the line, Dovabhuti, 
proved to be the last, the dynasty coming to a sudden and 
violent end during his reign. 

W'^eak and dissolute in character, Devabhuti neglected 
the duties of state, spending the greater part of his time 
w ithm the w^alls of his zenana in company of the palace 
nautch girls. 

One of his ministers, a strong and able Brahmin named 
Vasudova Kanva, gradually gathered the reins of govern¬ 
ment mtp his hands and determined to usurp the throne. 
A beautiful slave girl in his employ was select^ to cany 
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out lus sinister intentions. Slie succeeded in gaining ad- 
"iiiittixnce to the royal sleeping apartment and stabbed the 
last of the Sungas to the heart. At a given signal the armed 
adherents of the Kanva seized the palace and proclaimed 
him King. The Kanva djrnasty was, however, destined to 
enjoy, for the brief period of forty-five years only, the throne 
which had corno to them by treachery and murder. 

A new kingdom had arisen in Eastern India, that of the 
Andhras, destined to become in the future one of the most 
powerful in the peninsula. 

Originally a protected kingdom of the empire of Asoka, 
as I have previously mentioned, after the death of that 
monarch, the Andliras, Dravidian by race, threw off the 
^lauryan yoke and proclaimed their independence. A 
ohieftain named Simuka was the first leader of this revolt, 
and Krishna, his successor to tlie thi’one, ertended his 
kingdom light across the continent of India from the Bay 
of Bengal almost as far as the Arabian Sea, including in his 
dominions the sacred city of Nasik which, up to the present 
day, Toprasents one of the greatest centrcKS of Hindu pil¬ 
grimage. , 

In the year 28 b.o. the reigiiing Andhra long determined 
to add the conquest of Magiidha, so long associated with the 
imperial title, to lus empire. The fourth and last of the 
Kanva kings, Susarman, was quite powerless to maintain 
himself when faced by this powerful opponent, axid was 
slain by the hand of tbe Andhra king. 

The conquest of Magadha was complete, and the ancient 
city of Pataiiputra passed into the hands of the Dravidians. 
But for events in Central Asia there is very little doubt that 
the power of the Andhras would have been equal, in fact 
might have surpassed, that of the Mauryas at its zenith. 

A grave danger threatened the inte^ity of the empire, 
however, from the mountains of Afghanistan and the snowy 
passes of the Hindu Kush, where a mighty force of Barbarian 
horsemen wore gathering with the intention of sweeping over 
India. This vast horde of wild Tartar tribes from Central 
Asia eventually succeeded, as we shall see, in raising one of 
the greatest Indian Empires, that of the Kushans. 






CHAFIER V 

THJS KUSHAlSr OONQUEHOKS akd the great vehicle 

A BATn,K fought in the heart of Central Aaia between two 
obscxHfrnomadio Tartar tribes, the 8akas and the YueJi-chi. 

starting-point of the Barbarian 
tempest which was to sweep over India. 

The Sakas, although defeated, xvere not broken in this 
battle, hut the victors compelled them to hand over their 
ancestrid grazing grounds and to retreat southwards. 
197 ^“™““^® ■^'‘''bderings, they eventually, about 

ArL^‘- r into conflict with the empire of the I»arthiaM 
Arsakida, then ruled over by Phraatea II. 

poiiinm superiority in numbers and 

+h^ « ^ ^ organisation of the Parthian troops, 

tbL^^pf to combat, and completely routed 

them, Phraates himself falling upon the field of battle. 

Oontmuing their sweeping advance, the Tartar hordes at 
length crossed the river Oxus and invaded Bactria. They 
overthrew the Greek king Heliocles, and, hia kingdom pass¬ 
ing into their hands, Holleoic civilisation suffered complete 
^ north of the Hindu Kueh. 

The greatest number of the Sakas now settled in Bactria, 
but considerable bands of them moved still further south, 
dS?‘ occupied the cities of Taxila and 

From the fact that the chiefs of this in vailing party and 
their descendants, m the course of time, ruled over their 
thar«{ under the title of satrap, it must be a.ssumed 

Sf.? parts they became 

the vassals of the Parthian ICing of Kings 

of the Saka.s into Bactria was followed by a 

thrVu^b^h^®'' of their former opponents 

the Yuth-chi, who, having been defeateil by a rival tribe, the 
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Hiung nu, were forced to yield up to the victors the lands 
they had conquered from the Sakas. 

The entire Yueh-chi tribe, including the women and 
, children to the num ber of half a million souls, then moved 

Houthwards, covering practically the same ground as the 
Sakas had done. 

Those who know something of the life of the nomads of 
Central Asia may be able to picture to some e:xtent this vast 
migration, to imagine the formidable numbers of armed 
horsemen on their shaggy Mongolian ponies; the lumbering 
Bactriau camels carrying, some the wives and daughters 
of the chiefs, others the large felt yurts or tents ; and lastly, 
briiiging up the rear, a crowd of those fierce, half-wild dogs, 
which always haunt a nomad encampment. 

Thus, sometimes fighting their waj^, at others forcing a. 
W'eaker Tartar tribe into submission, the Yuoh-chi con- 
thiuod their progress until they reached the valley of the 
Ox us, which had been the goal of the Sakas before them. 
They appear to have pitched their tents to the noi*th of the 
river, and to have lost no time in forming an allianoo with 
their former enemies, the 8akas. 

As is so freque ntly noted in tho history of nomadic people, 
the Yueh-chi very soon commenced to adopt the methods of 
a settled life, and Sogdiana to the north of the Oxus and 
Baotria to the south became the seats of Yueh-chi princi¬ 
palities. 

The year A.n. 15 saw a. further stage of development, 
when these principalities were united into one kingdom 
under tho rule of the chief of the Kushaii section of the 
tribe, Kozulokadphises. 

A born soldier, gifted with great ability, Kadphises I. 
promptly moulded the naturally warlike Yueh-chi into a 
formidable military machine, and started upon a campaign 
of conquest in the neighbouring countries. 

Kuahan con- Kashmir, Katiristan and the whole of Afghanistan were 
Kashenfr and conquered, but, by his treatment of Afghanistan, the Tartar 
AfirhftuistAn. leader proved that he was as well versed in the methods of 
peaceful penetration as in those of war. 

On arriving in Kabul, Kadphises found the throne 
occupied by tho Greek Prince Hermn^i’iis, and tho means 
by which he primarily overshadowed and finally superseded 
this monarch are strikingly illust^tod by the coins of the 
efuiy Kush a 11 period, wJiich English archaeologists have in 
recent years discovered on different site.s in Northern India. 

Tho first coins of Ka<lphise3 show the head of the Greek 
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king and are inscribed with the names of both sovereigns, 
clearly indicating that they ruled Kabul jointly. 

The second series, while still showing the head of Her- 
mmus, bears the name of the Kiishan sovereign only. 

A third series exists, which has the name of Kadphises 
engraved \ipon its coins, but the head is that of Augustus, 
the founder of the mighty Roman Empire, wbp, by ooin- 
pelling the Parthians to yield without resistance the eagles 
captured from Crassus, had produced a deep impression 
even upon the fierce tribes of Uentral Asia. 

A fourth and last issue of coins bears the name of Kad- 
phises, and shows on one side a Bactriaii camel, and on the 
other an Indian sacred bull, thus representing the Bactrian 
and Indian dominions of the Y\ieh-chi, and marking the 
extinction of Greek rule, though not yet entirely of Hellenic 
civilisation, in Central Asia, 

Kadphises I. died in the year A.o. 45 at the age of eighty, 
and was succeeded by his son Wimakadphises, or Kadpliises 
II. Under this monarch’s rule the Kushan dominions wore 
further extended into India proper, and included within their 
boundaries the Punjab and a large part of the valley of the 
Ganges, with Benares, the spiritual capital of the Hindus. 
A military viceroy was in each case appointed to govern the 
conquered Indian provinces. 

The great gifts of Kadphises II. were by no means de¬ 
voted solely to a warlike policy. The indirect connection 
with Rome, first indicated by the coinage of Kadphises I., 
was developed into something more tangible by the far- 
seeing genius of his Buccessor. Greco-Roman merchants 
from Alexandria and the Oriental provinces of the Roman 
Empirii, began to trade in the silks and other products of 
India, and Kadphises II. introduced throughout his do¬ 
minions a gold coinage modelled on that of Augustus and 
Tiberius. Kadphises II. died after a successful reign ex¬ 
tending over a period of approximately thirty-three years. 

The year a.I). 78 is most generally accepted as the year 
during which the third and gieatest monarch of the Kushan 
d}Tiasty, Kanishka, whose fame as a soldier, statesman and 
religious reformer was to become known from Benares to 
China, and whose ambassadors were to be received with 
full honours in the palace of the Caesars, ascended the 
throne. Kanishka was nob the son of Kadphises II. His 
father wa.s presumed to be Vajheshpa Kashan, another 
prince of the Yueh-chi royal house, whose exact relationship 
to the previous monarchs is not clearly shown. 
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I'he new sovereign clearly reveaWl his ambitions by 
immediately assuming the Indian title of Maha:ajad})iraja 
or Emperor, and inaugurating a new era and calendar, dating 
from the year of his accieasion, which he named the Saka or 
Scythian Era. 

Kaniahka’s ambitions were by no means limited to India, 
He determined to make a bid for supremacy in Eastern 
Turkestan in spite of the fact that in attempting this con* 
quest he mcurred the hostility of China, then the greattsst 
power in Eastern i\sia. 

Previous to these events, in the year a.b. 73 the famous 
Chinese general Pan-chao had conquered the three Turk! 
kingdoms of Khotan, Kashgar and Yarkand, and thek 
rulers were compelled to accept the suzerainty of his 
inruiarob, the Eastern Han Emperor, whose boundaries 
adjoined those of Kanishka. 

It was to General Pan-ohao that the Kushan sovereign, in 
the ymt 90, sent an envoy to demand for himself the hand 
of a princess of the Chinese imperial house in marriage. 

In spite of his great rise to power, Kanishka remained in 
the eyes of the Chinese Emperor an “ Outer Barbarian 
and taking into consideration that even in modem times 
the^ ambassadors of the groat European Powers had some 
diiBcully in penetrating beyond the hall of audience in the 
forbidden city in Peking in which the tributary princes of 
Mongolia were received, the reply which Pan-chao was de¬ 
puted to give to the Yueh-chi ruler is not difficult to 
imagine. 

Kanislika’s envoy was immediately placed under arrest 
and sent back to his own country. 

Kanishka, though in all probability expecting this reply 
to his demand, treated it as a hostile act and saw in it a 
welcome pretext for war. 

A force of 70,000 Yiieh-chi cavalry, splendidly equipped 
and under the leadership of the Viceroy Si, one of Kanishka’s 
highest and most trusted officers, advanced over the Pamirs 
by way of the Tushkurgan Pass, their object being to invade 
the dependencies in Turkestan, recently conquered by the 
Chinese, and add them to the Kushan empire. 

In planning this campaign, Kanishka had, however, 
underestimated the military resources of his opponent, as 
also the terrible nature of the country to be traversed by 
Ilia army. The Yueh-chi horsemen, trained aa they were 
to thefseverest hardships, collapsed during the terrible ad¬ 
vance over the snowbound, 14,000-feet-high Tashkurgan 
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When ilnally, wealcened and demoralised, they 
reached the plain of Kashgar, the army of Pan-chao awaited 
them in full strength, and, as a matter of course, defeated 
thorn in their first engagement. 

Kanishka had to bow his head to the storm, and was com¬ 
pelled to accept the terms dictated by Pan-chao, amongst 
others to agree to pay tribute to the Chinese Emperor, lie 
dill this, but with the mental resolve merely to bide his 
time until a more favourable moment should occur for him 
to attempt again the execution of his ambitious plans. 

Though KTanisblva had sulfered a severe check in Central 
Asia, his authority in Afghanistan and India was in no way 
thn?atened by it. He made Purushapura, now called 
Peshawar, the chief city of the province, known in ancient 
days as Gandhara, the capital of his empire, and from this 
important strategic centre he conducted the government of 
his vast dominions, which extended from the Pamirs to the 
Vindhyas. 

Ill Mahva the Saka satrap Chastana, a vassal of Kanishka, 
ruled Central India from his capital at tljjain, while Southern 
Itajputana, the Mahratta country and the peninsula of 
Surashtxa constituted the dominions of a chief of Persian 
or Parthian extraction, named Nahapana, who also bore the 
title of satrap, and was likewise a vassal of the Yueh-chi 
sovereign. 

The seat of his government was the sacred city of Nasik. 
It is more than likely that Kanishka^s Indian empire would 
have equalled in size that of Asoka, but for tlie fact that his 
progress to the south was prevented by the existence of the 
great Hindu dynasty referred to in the previous chapter, the 
Aiidhras of Teiingana, who ’wore at that moment attaining 
the zenith of their power. 

Orthodox Hindus by religion, though also giviiig pro¬ 
tection to the Buddhist faith, the Andhra kings constituted 
themselves the champions of Hindu national and spiritual 
ideals, as also of the Hindu caste system, in opposition to the 
Kuahan, Saka, Parthian and other rulers of foreign origin, 
who, though showing a certain degree of reverence for the gods 
of Hindustan, were as foreigners outside the pale of caste. 

Thus there existed duiing the whole of the period with 
which we are dealing two imperial dynasties in India, the 
foreign one of the Kushans, and the entirely native one of 
the Andhras. 

Mast of the minor rulers, both foreign and native, paid 
tribute to one or other of the two paramount Powers. 







In the extreme south beyond the Deccan, the three great 
Hindu kingdoms of the Pandyas, Cholas and Cheras re¬ 
tained their entire independence, 

Magadba, including Pataliputra, the old centre of im¬ 
perial power, apparently formed part of the dominiona of the 
Andhra kings, the seat of whose court, however, reniained 
tlielr original capital, Shri Kakulam on the Godavari river. 

Pataliputra still retained an important position from a 
traditional point of view. 

In the hope of diminishing the prestige of his rivals the 
Andhras, Kanislika, about the year A.n. 100 , determined to 
capture tho former capital, and was entirely successful in 
this operation which, from the military point of view, w^as 
scarcely more than an extremely daring raid. 

Its moral effect upon the career of 'Kaniahka, however, 
was as great as the lialinga campaign, had been for Asoka, 
and, as in the case of the Mauryan emperor, had a vast and 
abiding 'effect upon the future of Buddhism. 

Under the broad-minded and tolerant rule of the Andhra 
kings, Buddhism in Magadha had entirely recovered from 
the persecution it had endured at the hands of Piishya- 
mitra Su.tiga. The destroyed monasteries had risen from 
their ashes more splendid than before, and Pataliputra, 
tbougli no longer the capital of the empire, remained one 
of the mightiest seats of Buddhist learning in India. 

Foremost amongst the many celebrated teachers of the 
Law of Buddha in PataHputra, was a sago named Asva- 
ghosha, w'ho was looked upon by all Buddhists as a saint. 

l’Iaiii.shka, who shared the desire of many other rulers of 
barbarian origin to make their capitals great centres of 
civibsation and of learning, felt that this object would be 
eas,/ of attainment if Asvaghosha could be induced to take 
up his residence in Purushapura. To achieve this he de¬ 
manded that the person of the saint should form part of 
the war indemnity which he was to receive the price of 
liis withdrawal from Magadha. Having gained his point, 
he immediately carried Asvaghosha in his suite to Purusha- 
pura. 

Hitherto the Kushan emperors liad been singularly un¬ 
biassed in their professions of belief, and had paid reverence 
impartially both to the original Scjiiluan deities worshipped 
by the Yueh-chi i!i then* nomadic "days and to Vishnu, Siva 
and the gods of Imlia. 

Under the influence of Asvaghosha, Kanislika plunged 
deeply into the teachings of the Buddha, and becommg con- 
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vln.^ed of tJieir truth announced publicly his conversion to 
Buddhism. 

In studying Buddhism, Kanislika naturally became 
closely acquainted with the spiritual side of Asoka's reign, 
and from the moment of liis conversion lie determined to 
follow the lead of his great Mauryan predecessor in all 
matters appertaining to religion. 

In the year a.d. 100 he, with the approval of his religions 
preceptor Farswa, summoned a Buddhist Council on the 
fines of that of Bataliputra. 

live hundi’cd eminent Buddhist abbots attended this 
Council, which took place at the monastery of Kundalavana 
in Kashmir, and which was the fourth and last of the great 
Buddhist Councils. It was presided over by a celebrated sage 
named V asumitra, and Asvaghosha, who had been instni- 
mental in bringing this meeting about, was its vice-president. 

The assembly was opened with great ceremony by the 
monarch in person, and the members immediately set to 
work to examine and, where necessary, to revise the Pitakas 
or three Divisions of the Buddhist Canon, drawn up by 
Asoka and his Council in the year 239 B.o. 

The labours of the Council of Kundalavana resulted in 
the drawling up of three large Commentaries on the Pitakas, 
of which the most important, knovm as ‘‘ Maliavibhasha 
Saatra*\ was the personal work of the President of the 
('ouncil, Vasumitra. 

Although Kaniahka’s Council does not aj)pear to have 
attempted proselytism in non-Buddhist countries by send¬ 
ing out missions, the eiffeots of its labours were as far- 
reaching and profound as though it had done so. 

At this period Buddhism had already lost some of its 
priatine simplicity, a result undoubtedly of the influence of re¬ 
vived Hinduism, Zoroastrian and Greek ideals; and possibly 
even of the early Christian teachings brought by St. Thomas 
to the court of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares. 

The fourth Buddhist Council still further accentuated 
this deviation from the original teachings of the Buddlia. 
Buddliism changed from a moral code to a religion, and 
in so doing it invested the Buddha, originally a human being 
w^ho had liscn above the temptations of manldnd, with the 
dignity of a God. 

The Bodhisattvas ^ or future Buddhas were entirely 


^ The Tibelans l^lieve on© of the Bodhisattvos Avalokif/osvara 
“ the Spirit of Infiiut© Morey”, to be moamate in thoir ruler the 
Dalai-Lama. 
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■■^'^^^n.trary to the doctrines of Buddha, and filled the same 


'aco in relation to Gautama as did Karttlkeya the god of 

'ar, Ganosh the elephant-headed god of Wisdom, arid the 
minor gods of the Hindu Pantheon, to the Trimurti : 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

Siam and Burma, the countnos originally brought into 
the Buddhist fold by Asoka, remained steadfast adherents 
to the older and purer faith, but in the centuries that 
followed, the newer school gained millions of converts in 
China, Japan, Mongolia and Tibet, whore, up to that time, 
Buddhism had been unknowm. 

Thus there came into being the second or Noithern 
fichool of Buddhism, basing its doctrines on the comment*' 
aries drafted by the Council of ICanishka, just as the 
adherents to the Southern school took theirs from the 
decrees promulgated by Asoka.. 

The doctrines of the fourth Council were ultimately 
divided into two branches, the Canon of the Cliinese 
Buddhists, and the Kah-gyur or Tibetan Canon, which 
constitute jointly the Mahayana or Great Vehicle the 
supreme Law of the Northern Buddhists, as distinct from 
the Hinayana or “ Little Vehicle the original Canon of 
Asoka. 

Kanishka thus is to the Northern Buddhism what the 
Mauryan emperor is to the Southern school. 

Kanishka, in declaring the Council as closed, announced 
his intention (in imitation of Asoka) of presenting the 
beautiful valley of Kashmir and its revenues tvo the Buddhist 
Church, and then returned in state to Furushapura. 

In his capital, he built a magnificent monastery to com¬ 
memorate his conversion, and added to it a great relic tower 
thirteen stories high, entirely constructed of carved wood. 
In this relic tower he enshrined two sacred z'elics, consisting 
of two small bones of Buddha enclosed in a casket of gold. 

The monastery and tower existed, for many centuries, 
but were finally razed to the ground by the fanatic Moslem 
soldiers of Mahmud of Ghazni who, however, did not dis¬ 
cover the casket containing the relics. 

This casket, no larger than a small pov» der-box, remained 
secure in its hiding-place throughout the centuries, during 
which Moslems, Hindus, Prench, British and Mahratta 
troops fought foj* supremacy in India, until in the twentieth 
century an American Profess^)!/ working for a Christian 
Emperor of India, came upon the relics at last, 

1 Professor Spooner of the Arch. Survey of India in 1909, 
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To*day they repose once 1 ) 101*0 in a Buddhist land, in the 
great Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay, objects of revoronce to 

millions of pilgrims. , . u 

The^ year a.d. 100 was not only made famous by tne 
establishment of Northern Buddhism, but also by the fact 
that it saw the first official contact between the Imperial 
Goveminonts of India and of Rome. 

The Emperor Trajan, the adopted son of the Emperor 
Norra, whom he had succeeded in the previous year u^on 
the throne of the Caesars, had just returned from the Danube, 
and had made bis state entry into Puome. ^ 

Kaniflhka despatched an envoy to the Roman Emperor s 
court, bearing the customary gifts sent by Oriental rulers 
to a monarch on the occasion of his accession. 

Trajan received the envoy of the) Knshan Emperor with 
every manifestation of corciiality, and it is probable that 
the bonds of friendship betw^een the two moiiarchs were 
further strengthened after the temporary Roman conquest 
of Mesopotamia in the year a.d. 116. 

Although Kanishka was now firmly established upon his 
tlirone and had almost reached the zenith of his fame, and 
in spite of the fact that his vast dominions were enjoying 
the ble.ssings of peace, ho still could not, oven after the lapse 
of so many 5 '*ear 8 , reconcile himself to accept as final the 
defeat he had received at the hands of Pan-chao, and which 
obliged him to pay tribute to the Chinese Emperor. 

Pan-chao had passed away, and soldiers of less outstand¬ 
ing military genius were now acting as Wardens of the 
Marches of the Eastern Han Empire. 

Kanishka in a.d. 103 thought the moment propitious 
for tixe reiiew'al of his attempt to conquer Chinese Turkestan. 
He brought his army in safety over the terrible passes of the 
Tagbdumbash Pamir, an almost unbelievable feat, and, 
having done so, he immediately attacked the forces of the 
Chinese Emperor, this time witli complete success. 

The terms of peace iucludod the complete subjugation of 
the three tributary kingdoms of Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan, and compelled the Chinese Emperor to yield the 
suzerainty over them to Kanishka. 

In addition to these terms, the entire independence of 
the Kunhan monarchy was to be recognised by China, and a 
fourth tributary kingdom, the name of which is unknown, 
whilst being allowed to remain under Chinese suzerainty, 
was comj^Ued to send hostages to the court of Purnshapura 
as sureties of good behaviour 
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Kanifibka's reign terminabed in the year a.d. 12^5 ; the 
exact nature of his death is unknown. According to an old 
Buddhist legend, some of his subjects, being weary of war, 
and fearing that the Emperormight be contemplating further 
conquest, smothered him with his quilt as he lay ill in bod, 
but there is no proof absolute of there being any truth in 
this story. 

Kaniflhka’s great gifts as a ruler rivalled in many wa 3 ''s 
those of Asoka, and his conversion to Buddliiam earned for 
liim the name of the Asoka of the Northern Buddhists. Yet 
in spite of these similarities the human aspect of his character 
fell very far short of that of the Mauryan Emperor. 

According to his own lights, Kanishka was a devout 
Buddhist, but uppermost in his mmd there always remained 
the old Tartar love of conquest, and, this being so, he lacked 
completely the intense horror of being instrumental in 
causing human suffering, which had been such an outstand¬ 
ing feature in Asoka. 

In religious matters, Kanishka appears to have sh/)wn 
tolerance to all beliefs which existed throughout his cosmo¬ 
politan empire. Figures of the Buddha and of Indian, 
Zoroastriau and Scythian gods figure impartially upoTi his 
coins, and representatives of every race and creed in his 
dominions were admitted to his service on terms of equality. 

The chief engineer of his groat Vihara at Purushapura 
was a Greek, whose name, Ago.silao8, survives to the present 
day. 

As a result, most probably, of his connection with Rome, 
Kanishka, in addition to his Indian title of Maharajadhiraja, 
invested himself with that of Kaisarasa or Caesar ; further 
proofs of Greek and Roman influence are furnished by the 
sculptures of the Gandhara School, recently discovered in 
India. 

It is believed that Kanishka had two sons, Vasisbka and 
Hiivishka, who are supposed to have acted successively as 
his viceroys at Mathura, which city, apparently, took the 
place of second capital. 

Y'asishka predeceased his father, and it was HuvisliJ<a 
wdio succeeded him on the throne, which hi occupied until 
his death in a.d. 140, during which time he maintained un- 
impahed the integrity of the empire. 

Huvishka was succeeded by his son, who bore the Indian 
name of Vasudeva, one of the names of the god Vishnu ; 
this sovereign’s chaj’aoter and mentality showed no trace of 
his Tartvar descent, and were completely Indian in every 
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yverx his coinage was engraved with the effigy of 
Destroyer. 

Ifc is a frequently recurrent fact throughout history that 
when a barbarian race of conquerors has adopted the 
superior civilisation of the conquered, it has lost its own 
vitality, and this was also the ultimate fate of the Kuslian 
dynasty in India. 

During the long reign of Vasudeva, a.d. 140--178, the 
greatness of the Kushan empire began gradually to decline, 
and, even previous to his death, some of the more southerly 
provinces of his Indian dominions succeeded in freeing them¬ 
selves from his rule. 

His death, which was followed by tho reigns of several 
moompeteiit and weak rulers, was tho signal for a more 
rapid dissolution of the vast empire. 

In Kabul and Gandbara, however, Kushan sovereigns 
of the lino of Kanishka continued to reign, until the fifth 
century. 

In India the Kushan empire became finally extinct in 
the year 22(3, and the fall of this empire, curiously enough, 
coincided with that of the great rival Hindu djmasty of the 
Andhras, details of which are unknown to the historians, 
and with tho overthrow by Ardisbir, son of the Zoroastrian 
priest Pabak, tho founder of the great native Persian house 
of the Sassanians, of the Parthian dynasty in Persia. 

The simultaneous collapse of the Kushans in the North 
and of the Ajudhras in Telingana brought about a state of 
anarchy in India. Between the years 226 and 308 a 
succession of rulers, some in the larger and others in the 
smaller principalities, vainly endeavoured to restore law 
arid order and thus to gain supremacy, but it was not until 
the latter year that there rose to fame in the ancient 
capif^l of Pataliputra, the Man of Destiny who was to 
reunite the empire, and whose name of Chandragnpta 
seemed to foreshadow future greatness. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THB aOt/DBN AOB OF HtNDUISM 

DTmrpro the period of confusion uhich followed upon the 
fall of the Andhra dynasty the city of Pataliputra, and, it is 
assumed, part of the kingdom of Magadha, pfissed into the 
possession of an ancient ruling family of Tibetan extraction 
knowm as tho Lichchhavis. 

The original capital of this reigning house had been the 
city of Vaiaali, north of the Ganges, already famous as tho 
birthplace of Mahavira, the founder of the Jain sect, and 
also as the scene of tho second Bxiddhist Council. 

The mother of Ajatasatru, the parricide King of Magadha, 
was by birth a Lichchhavi princess, and the rulers of Vaisali 
and those of Magadha had on different occasions come into 
touch, sometimes as friends and sometimes as enemies. 

In the year a.d, 308 the reigning Lichchhavi chief of 
Patahputra desired to find a consort for his yoimg daugliter, 
named Kumara Devi. His choice fell upon a young chief 
named Chandragupta, who was tho third in succession to 
hold the rank of a petty Ra ja in Magadha. 

From the moment of their marriage the Princess’s father 
seems to have handed the reins of government at Pataliputra 
over to his son-in-law. 

During.the eleven years which followed tipon his assuming 
power, Chandragupta extended his dominions to the whole 
of Southern Magadlia, Oudh, Tirhut and the entire Gangetic 
valley up to the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna 
at ITayaga.i On February 26, 320, Chandragupta was 
solemnly enthroned as Emperor of Indi.a in Pataliputra. 

To commemorate lastingly the supreme importance of 
this event, Chandragupta decreed that it should be known 
as the first day of tho first year of a new era, styled the 
^ Tho niodom AUahabad. 
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. :pta Em, and, m order to emphasise this, a new coinage 
was issued bearing the united names of Chandragupta and 
Ijls Queen of the Liclichbavi family. 

At this period Kumara Devi had borne her husband a 
son, whom liis parents named Samudragupta, and who, from 
the moment of his birth, became the object of their greatesit 
pride and affection. At an early age the boy gave promise 
of great qualitias of mind and mtoUect. As soon as he 
attained a suitable age, Chandragupta gave his son full 
opportunities to join with himself in the government of t).ie 
empire, thus doing all in his power to fit him for the great 
de^stiny awaiting him. 

Officially an orthodox Hindu, and above all a devoteo of 
Vishnu the Preserver; Chandragupta alao fully appreciated 
the greatness of Buddha and the faith of which he had been 
the founder, and it was his desire that his son should have 
a close personal knowledge of both the great creeds whicii 
existed in his future empire. 

He therefore invited to his court the Buddhist author 
Vasuhandhu, one of the most celebrated men of his day, 
and requested him to instruct Samudragupta in the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

Vasubandhu made the young Crown Prince fully 
acquainted both with the original Hinayana and the later 
Mahayana Schools of Buddhwm. 

Samudragupta received his instniction in the Vedas, the 
Sacred Books of his own Hindu creed, and also his know¬ 
ledge of the great Sanskrit epics from the most learned 
Brahmin pandits, and thus, when on the death of his 
father in the year 330 he succeeded to the throne, he was 
])robably one of the most accomplished princes of his 
time. 

Ties of the very closest affection existed between the 
Emperor and his BudcUiist teacher, and apparently one of 



5 appointment of i 
were as a matter of course so violently opposed to blood¬ 
shed, seems in direct contradict ion to the career of military 
aggression, upon which the new Emj»eror eml^arked almost 
from the moment of his accession. 

An eminent English historian ^ maintains that Samudra¬ 
gupta acted on fie principle that kingdom taking is the 
business of kings but there are many indications that 
^ Vinceat Smith* 
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otber and more porsonal motives influenced the second 
Gupta oinperor in undertaking bis various campaigns* 

The reign of Cbandragupta had not been of Buflicient 
length to allow him entirely to rescue India from the chaos 
into which she had been plunged by the fall of tho strong 
Kushan and Andhra (lynasties. Northern India still 
possessed many potential centres of diaturbance> whose 
rulers looked with jealous eyes upon the new Imperial 
Power which had sprung up with such suddenness. 

It is more than probable that, in undertaking his two 
great military campaigns to the North and the South, 
Samudragiipta was actuated by tho conviction tlaat peace 
and prosperity for India could only bo lastingly assured by 
a federation of all the States imder the authority of one 
strong paramount power. 

The detailed results of the Northern campaign cannot 
he exactly given, but it is known that between the years 
330 and 336, Samudra^pta led his armies from victory to 
victory. Nine kings of the Gangetic Valley and of Central 
India surrendered to his rule, and, at the conclusion of the 
campaign, his empire included practically the whole of 
North-western and a considerable part of Central India. 

Poremost amongst the many kingdoms which the 
Emperor conquered was the veiy ancient one Narwar, 
famous as the scene of the celebrated Sanskrit romance of 
Nala and Damayanti. 

For the eleven years following upon the Emperor’s 
return to Pataliputra, all his great organising genius apx)ears 
to have been devoted to consolidating the newty acquired 
territories. By the year 347. he had finally accomplished 
this task, and it was then that ho decided to embark upon 
a venture, never previously attempted by any Indian ruler, 
native or foreign, that of the subjiigation of the powerful 
independent Dravidian kingdoms of the Far South. 

Before dealing with this campaign, it is necessary to 
touch briefly upon the history of the Tamih8j)eaking 
countries of Southern India. 

The first mention of contact between the Aryan people 
of the North of India and the Dravidian races of the South 
is to be found in the semi-m.y1.hical account of the campaign 
of Hama against Bavana of Ceylon in the Ramayana. 

It seems more than likely that the warrior king of Kosala 
really existed, and that Uanuman, the monkey hero, the 
faithful hearer of Rama’s signet ring to the captive, Sita, 

^ As distinguishod from Cbandragupta Maurya. 
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was in reality the chief of a Dra vidian tribe which had 
entered into an alliance with the Aryan king. 

There is no record of any Aryan invasion of a hostile 
nature into any paid of Southern India, but Aryan colonists, 
most probably Brahmins, undoubtedly settled 
early period in the various parts of the Carnatic and Malabar. • 

The Tamils, however, unlike the Bhils> fdinas and other 
aboriginal races of the North, akeady possessed a distinct 
and high civilisation of their own, and it was thus quite 
impossible for the Brahmin settlers to force upon them 
their authority, their civilisation, or, in the strict meaning 
of the word, theii: religion, The Brahmins, realising this, 
endeavoured to gain influence by the more subtle method 
of persuadmg the Tamils of an affinity between their 

Kottavai, the ‘‘ Victorious Goddess ”, chief of the demons 
worshipped by the dominant people of the South; was 
incorporated in the Hindu Pantheon under the name of 
Durga, wife of Siva the Destroyer ; the minor spirits whom 
they reverenced being likewise absorbed under diflerent 

names. m -i i 

The Brahmins desisted from compelling the i ami is ^ 
abandon the Vatteletu, the ancient Tamil alphabet, in 
favour of the Sanskrit alphabet of the North, while there 
was no very rigid insistence even upon the caste system, so 
as to conciliate and eventually to win over to Hinduism 
tlie independent spirited Southern people. 

Thus in the South, Tamil culture and literature flourished 
and attained a high degree of development in the three 
great Tamil kingdoms of Pandya, Chola and Chera, supposed 
to have been founded by three brothers, whose existence is 
somewhat legendary, but who are believed to have hailed 
from the ancient seaport of Korkai on the Gama tic coast. 

Each of thevse three Idngdoms possessed a formidable 
army and nav>% in particular the Pandya kingdom, which 
had felt itself to be sufficiently powerful to despatch an 
embassy to Rome in the year 20 b.C. to treat with the. 
Emperor Augustus on terms of equality; 

' The Pandya armies in the year a.d. 156 invaded Ceylon 
and captured Anuradhapura, the Sinhalese capital. 

In Southern as in Northern and Central India there 
existed, in addition to the peaceful population of these dis- 
tru!ta, a number of fierce predatory tribes who lived by war 
and piUage. Prominent amongst those were the Pallavas, 
whose chiefs, at a period believed to be approximately 


Tlie 
“ Thi’Cft 
Kintftloms" 
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about; AJX 220, RTjicceeded in acquiring an uudeGned but 
novertlieless indisputable suzerainty over the rulera of the 
throe original kingdoms. 

Ei«o orth6 The Paiiara kings established their capital in the holy 
city of Conjee voram, one of the seven most important sacred 
cities of the Hindus^. From this centre they dominated 
the entire South, and as Vis\hnugopa, who was the reigning 
Pallava at the time of Samudragupta’s rule in the North, 
could, in addition to hia own resources, roly upon being 
supported by the inilitoy and naval forces of the Pandya, 
Chola and Chera kingdoms, the task which confronted the 
Northern sovereign was one of considerable difficulty. 

Samudiagupta advancing southw ards from Pataliputra 
first invaded the kin/^^dom of South Kosala in the valley of 
the Mahanadi river and compelled the king, Mahendra hy 
name, to acknowledge him as overlord. 

After this preliminary success the Emperor gained a 
1 complete victory over the aboriginal chiefs of the forest 

^ districts of Orissa, considered, oven at the present day^ one 

of tlfG wildest and most primitive i)arts of India. 

1 Having in the course of hia progress conquered 1 the 

1 kingdoms of Kalinga and Vengi, situated between the 

GoclWari and Klstna rivers, and ruled over by a minor 
Fallava chief, Samudragupta advanced towards his real 
goal, the rich city of Conjeoveram. 

The cc mbined reB< mrces of the Pallava king and his 
allies, assisted by the brave and warlike tribesmen, w^ere 
powerless to stem the progress of the invading armies, and 
Conjeeveram and its priceless riches passed into the hands 
of the victor. Vishnugopa, in order to free his country 
; from the conquering foi’oes, was compelled to si^. the 

■ treaty of alliance which Samudragupta dictated to him. 

His subjugation of the South completed, the Emperor, 
at the head of his army, commenced his long homeward 
march to Magadha by way of the Western Deccaii, 

In the course of his return to his own dominions, 
p Samudragupta conquered the kingdom of Devarashtra in 

? the Mahratta country and the state of Erandapalla, the 

modern Khandesh ; and, when in the year a.d. 350, be 
i finally re-entered his capital with his victorious array after 

covej&ig a distance of 2000 miles, be was unquestionably 
ruler over the greatest empire ever seen in India since the 

■ clay of Chandragnpta Maury a. 

1 \Samudragupta now devoted aU bis organising powesiis to 

: the consolidation of his empire, and oommeucod by deposing 

i 
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ings ill the Gangetio Valley whose Idngcloms he had 
conquered ; in the words, of hia Brahmin chronicler Haris- 
hena.. they were forcibly rooted up ” and their temtories 
were governed by viooroya appointed by the Emperor. 

The warlike tribes of Eastern Rajputana and of Central 
India were allow^ed to retain their own chiefa> who were, 
however, compelled to acknowledge Saxnudragupta as their 
overlord, while iu the East, the ruler of the powerful 
kingdom of Samtata in the Delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra rivers, and Kamarupa or Assam, were also 
his feudatories. 

In the Himalayas the kings of Nepal and of Kartriputra ^ 
were likewise his vassals. 

To make his frontiers secure in the North, Samndragupta 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the Kushan king, who 
still ruled over Gandhara and Kabul. 

In the year 361 the Emperor moved his seat of govern¬ 
ment from Pataliputra to Ajodbya in North Kosala, or 
Oudlu This choice may have been actuated to a certain 
degree by the fact that the new capital was situated in a 
more central position, but much more so because of its 
intimate connections with the earliest traditions of Hindu 
national life. 

India during the period of Asoka had been essentially 
Buddhist in faith and ideals, while under the Kushan 
emperors it had experienced a strange mingling of native 
and foreign influences. 

The Gupta Era saw the Hindu Renaissance, the golden 
age of Sanskrit literature, art and civilisation. ^ 

Samudragupta was himself deeply imbued with Sannlcrit 
lore and a talented poet and musician, and in his undoubted 
desire to promote this revival could not have found a better 
environment than Ajodhya, the capital of Rama and Sita, 
the scene of some of the greatest splendour of the legendary 
Hinrlu past. 

Shortly after taking up his residence in Ajodhya, the 
Emperor performed with unprecedented magnificence the 
ceremony of the Horae Sacrifice in celebration of his 
victories and his inauguration of the new capital of his 
empire. 

In accordance with Hindu custom hundreds of Brahmins 
were fed at the Emperor’s expenso, and, during his progress 
on the actual day to the place of sacrifice, heralds scattered 
gold medals engraved with the image of the Sacred Horse 
^ Preciae position imknown. 




amongst the kamense throngs which had gathered to watoh 
the pageant. It w more than probable that this moment 
was the proudest in Samudragupta’s long and brilliant reign. 

In the year 35^ Samudragupta concluded his final 
treaty of alliance by entering into an arrangement with 
Siri Meghavania, King of Coylon, who despatched an 
envoy to the Imperial Court bearing presents of great value 
composed of all the jewels with which the island abounded. 
In return for these ^ts, the Emperor gave him permission 
to build a great Sinhalese Buddhist monastery at Biiddh 
Gaya. 

'Pho time had now come when, having achieved all 
political and military aims, Samudragupta could devote 
his exceptional intellect to the fostering of the gentler arts. 

At his invitation Ajodhya became the residence of all 
the niotft brilliant Hindu scliolars of the time, the Emperor 
himself being an accomplished poet. Samudragupta was 
also a talented pei-foriner on the Indian lyre, and took the 
greatest pleasure in participating in some of the musical 
gotheriugs for which bds capital became famous. 

Equally well versed in Hindu and Buddliist scripture; 
Samudragupta frequently presided at assemblies composed 
of eminent representatives of both faitlis, and joined with 
them ki friendly debate, on their respective doctrines. 

This great monarch died in the year 380 after a reign 
extending o^ver forty-five years, dxiring wdiioh he raised 
India politically to a height to which she had not attained 
since the days of Asoka. 

His sU(icossor upon the throne was his son Chandi'agupta, 
wlioin, following the precedent adopted in his own case 
by his father, ho had for many years associated with himself 
in the affairs of government. 

The new sovereign, when ascending the tliroue, was 
styled Ohandragiipta II. Ho very soon gave evidence of 
greatness as a soldier, legislator and, above all, as patron 
of literature and ait. His military fame rests upon the 
victories ho secured in the Wesh of India, which up to that 
, time had remained practically independent. 

St^ythian In our kst chapter we mentioned that Kanishka ruled 

uio Malwa and Western India through the agency of two lines 
Decuiia. of hereditary satraps, one founded by the 8aka chief 
Ohastana at IJjjain, and another founded by a chief of 
Parthian extraction named Nahapana at Nasik. 

After the death of Kanishka the most formidable of 
the Andhra kings, Gautamiputra, succeeded in conquering 
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the whole of the Naaik satrapy, but, durin^g the reign of hLs 
I orJZr Pulumayi II., the satrap Btidradaman. the 

grandson’of Chaatana, WTOsted the whole of thesh Western 

territories from the Andhras and thus united both satrapies 

^foreign dynasty which ruled over the rich 
provinces of .Malwa. (lujarat, Kutch and Sura.shtra, had 

never been genuinely loyal to SamudmgupU. 

The advance of Chandragupta II. and his army to 
Arabian Soa constituted an unbroken line 
entire territories of the Saka satrapy were annexed by the 
Kmoeror and. added to b.is dominions, -i j. i 

Itudiaeinba, the Saka satrap, fell by the hand at <Jandro^ 
gupta, hut not, as might be supposed, in batt .0.^ According 
to an ancient Hindu chroniolo, he was actuary slam ^ 
enemy’s capital whilst carrying on an intrigue with, u 
mSnt’s wife in her husband’s bouse and the wife 
endeavoured to help him to escape from the conqueror by 
disguising him in her own garments. , . •+ 

T’hero may he some truth m this version, but it seems 
far more probable that this event took place in the bana 

satrap’s own capital of Ujjain, immediately after its capture, 

than in Ajodhya. . .x , 

It is generally supposed by histonaiis that it was after 
his return from Ujjain that Chandragupta took the title 
of Vikramaditya or Sun of Power, and there is httle doubt 
that, when speaking of the legendary king Vi^amadityn of 
Ujjain, who is supposed to have reigned m 67 b o. anrt to 
have founded the xSamvat Era, Chandragupta IL, though 
his rule was a much later one, was really the monarch 

the course of the reign of Chandr.agupta II. the Hindu Mteraturci 

Eenaissance reached the zenith of its glory, and m so doing 

underwent many changes. The dramatic art in particular 
reached its highest stage of dovelopment in the jilays of 
Kalidasa, the Hindu Shakespeare. KaUdasa s rnasterpiece 
is the romantic play “ Sakuntala”, which has through tho 
a<^es delighted miUions in India, and which centimes later 
proved an inspiration to Goethe; but all the warks of 
Kalidasa, especially the poem “ Meghaduta ’ or ‘ Cloud 
Messenger ” and the play Vikramorvasi stand m the 

forefront of Hindu literature. . x- A 

The play “ Sakuntala ’’ is based upon an incident in the 
MahabharaU, the love story and secret marriage of the Lunar 
Kshatrya Prince Dushyanta and the Brahmin girl Sakuntala, 
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y ftdoptad daughter of the hermit Kanva. Even ia ite 
H=-.igli 3 h translation it gives a moat charming and vmd 
picture of the ideals of the ancient Hindus before the advent 
of Islam noth its entirely alien introduction of the purdah. 

Earlier in date but equally celebrated is the temaot 
drama entitled “ the Mriohchhakatika ” or the “ Little Clay 
Cart ”, said to be from the pen of one of the kings of Central 
Imlia, Sudraka by name. . . , , 4 . , ^ 

Amongst the famous histonoal plays dating frorn that 
remote period, one of the greatest ia the “ Mudra-Rakshasa 
of Visakhadatta, the tliome of which is the rise to power ot 
Chandragupta Maurya. 4 . , ,, 

Brahmin pan^t, Buddhist abbot, dramatist, poet taid 
sculptor were alike encouraged at the brilliant court of the 
versatile Chandragupta II- Hindu archittcturo began to 
free itself from Greco-Roman influences and to develop 
upon independent lines. Magnificent temples were erected 
in all the cities and dedicated to the Hindu gods, especial y 
to Vishnu tho Preserver as being the deity most deeply 
revered by the Gupta emperors, who, however, did not limit 
their protection to followers of the Hindu faith only. ' 
Ma^gadha, though it had ceased to be the centre of the 
empire, continued to bo the Buddhist Holy Land, and at 
Nalanda near Gaya there existed a great Buddhist university 
maintained by a royal grant, which housed 10,000 monks 
belonging to every school of Buddhist thought, and which 
offered to students from all parts of India the opportvuuty 
to study Sanskrit, theology, philosophy, law, science and 

medioino. . , , 

At this period the vast neighbouring empire of China nad 
adopted the Mahayaiia form of Buddhism, which, toother 
vdth the original Confucianism and Taoism, formed the 
State religions of tho country. The existence of Buddhism 
in China forged a natural link with India, further strength¬ 
ened by the arrival m India in the year 405 of the Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-hien, the first of the Chinese pilgrims to whose 
writings we owe oui- knowledge of the condition of life m the 

Hindustan of those days. , , . t • 

Fa-hien remained in India until 411 and recorded Ins 
experiences m his Travels, which give a very clear picture ot 
the advauced state of civilisation existing throughout the 
Gupta empire and of the admirable rule of Chandragupta 11. 

Wiilat in China the torturing of suspected person-s was 
commonly resorted to in the detection of crime, m inuia 
torture w'as in no circumstances practised ; capital punisn- 
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ment was practical^ unknowii, and all but tlie most serious 
crimes were punished merely by fines. 

The Gupta emporor, being a devotee of Vishnu the 
Preserver, on whose altar the offerings consisted solely of 
flowers and fruit, was a staunch protector of animal life, and 
maintained almost entirely the restrictions introduced during 
the Buddhist period. 

Cliandragupta's long reign ended with his death in 413, 
and he was succeeded upon the throne by his son Kumara- 
gupta I. 

Very little is known of the events which occurred during 
the reign of this sovereign, but the fact that he too celebrated 
the Horse Sacrifice seems to point to his rule having brought 
further territory to the Imperial dominions. 

There is no evidence of the Gupta dynasty being seriously 
challenged until 450, five years previous to the death of 
Kumaragupta I., when it became gravely imperilled by the 
forces of a powerful state apparently of Northern India 
known as the Pushyamitra kingdom, which inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Imi^erial army and advanced into the heart 
of the empire, 

Kumaragupta, at that time a man of advanced age, was 
unable personally to lead his troops and the command thus 
devolved upon his son, Skandag\ipta by name, who sue- 
ceeded in rallying the defeated army and endeavoured to 
stay the progress of the invaders. Very few details of the 
battle which ensued are known to liistorians, but the 
brilliant leadership of Skandagupta turned the fortunes of 
war and brought victory once more to the Imperial troops, 

For the following five years the Gupta empire maintained 
its mtegrity, but when, on the death of his father, Skanda¬ 
gupta succeeded to the throne, he was immediately faced by 
a very grave danger, the invasion of his empire by the terrible 
Eptbalites or Whit<i Huns. 

Hitherto India., though having suffered frequent in¬ 
vasions, some even by races of barbarian origin such as the 
Kushans, had never experienced anything approaching in 
horror to the onslaught of these absolute savages. 

Darting through the noi-th-western passes, these wild 
horsemen swept over the fertile plains of Northern India, 
laying the country waste as they advanced. The prosperous 
Gangetic Valley groaned under the smoke of burning cities ; 
the peace-loving male inhabitants were put to death and 
their women carried away into slavery. 

The entire civilisation which the Gupta Era had brought 
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India -appeared to be at stake, wliea Skaiiciagupte rose 
to supreme height of courage and, girding on his sword, 
put Iiimself at the bend of his army and opposed the 
invaders. 

So grave was the perd which threatened the empire, so 
terrible the ordeal through which the people of Northern 
India were passing, that, a like in Hindu temple and Buddhist 
monastery all over the country, prayers were offered for 
deb'verance. 

In the Iniperia-l palace in Ajodhya the aged Queen, the 
Emperor’s mother, sat surrounded by her terrified slave 
girls, expecting at any inomont to hear the savage cries of 
the Huns as they approached the capital at frill gallop. 

Just at the tensest moment of their excitement, the sound 
of the hoofs of a single horse going at full speed was heard 
in the courtyard, and with lightning rapidity Skandagupta, 
hia face beamiag with joy, burst into his mother’s apartment, 
to quote his own words, Just as Krishna, having slain his 
enemiefi, betook himself to his mother Devaki with the 
almost unbelievable news that the barbarian hosts, defeated 
and utterly broken, w'ere in full retreat, and that India w^as 
saved. 

Having raised a magnificent temple as a thanksgiving to 
Vishnu, to whom he attributed his victory, Skandagupta 
immediately started to restore the ravages of the mvasion, 
and, for the following twenty years, the emphe reraained 
free from further aggression. 

The year 465, however, brought a second and even more 
formidable Hun invasion, led by a man who is described as 
“ a cruel and vindictive chieftain and who succeeded in 
conquering Gandhara and overthrowing the Knshan king, 
who still ruled over this remnant of the great Kanishka's 
empire. 

I'ins invasion became a still more serious menace by the 
arrival of constant reinforcements to the Huns from Central 
Asia, and was attended by almost continucus victory, for 
their arms. 

It was still in progress when Slcandagupta passed away 
m the year 480, and his successor, his brother Puragupta, 
who died after occupying the throne for five years only, -was 
totally unable to prevent the invaders from overrunning the 
territories of the empire, 

1 From an inacripfciou on tho Column of Victory ©rectod by 
Sk nidagupta at Bhibari, east of Bouaro-s. 

a See V incent Smith, Early History of India^ chap. xii. p. 310; 
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Ms son Narasimhagupta Baladitya ascended the 
throne, the vast empire had shrank to Magadha and the 
Eastern Provinces, and even these comparatively small 
remnants were destined in the ^ear future to be further 
reduced. 

In 484 the Epthalite Hordes inilioted a severe defeat upon Defeat t>f the 
the Persian King of Kings, Firoz, who was slain in 
To add to the humiliation of the proud Sassanian dynasty, 
Firo 2 ;^daughto^ was taken prisoner and compelled to enter 
the harem of the Hun chief, and, from the date of that battle 
until the year 500, the Huns continued to pour fresh throngs 
of wild horsemen into the provinces of Northern India. 

In this year the Hun chieftain Toramana founded an Hun if5nfjdo>4 
Epthalite kingdom in the Punjab, with its capital at Sakala i’wnj»b. 
or Sialkot, once the seat of government of the Greek king 
Demetrius. 

Toramana assumed the Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja 
and forced both Bhanugupta, a younger scion of the Gupta , 

house, who ruled over Malwa, and the king of the powerful 
state of Valabhi in Surasbtra, to pay him tribute. H o died 
in 510 leaving his dominions to his son Mihiragida. 

The aecessioD of this monarch marked the commencement 
of a period of tyranny such as Nort hern India had never pi:e- 
viously known. A professed devotee of Siva the ‘Destroyer, 
he interpreted this deity only as a destructive force, entirely 
overlooking any other aspect of the Savaite doctrines, and 
instituted a remorseless persecution of members of the 
Buddhist faith. Marauding bands of Huns spread terror 
throughout tlie country, and the inhuman character of the 
t^Tant may bo judged by the fact that he took pleasure in ; 

watching herds of terrified elephants being driven over a 
precipice to certain death. 

This reign of terror continued in India for eighteen years, 
and can only be compared in cruelty to the oppression 
exercised in Europe, much about the same period, by 
Miliiragula’s greater compatriot Attila, “ The Scourge of 
God^\ 

At length in 628, a deliverer arose in the person of indi«n ifiag-uo 
Yosodharman, a powerful Raja of Central India, who was 
assisted by a number of native princes, and whose combined 
forces marched against the foreign oppressor. 

The first and only encounter with the enemy took place 
near IMandasor in Malwa, and ranks as one of the fiercest 
and most decisive battlOvS ever fought on Indian soil. IRie 
superiority of the Hons lay in the mobility of their cavalry. 
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that of 'the Indians in the strength of their heavy war 
chariots and army of elephants, ^ 

The battle continued ail day with wavering for tiuiesS, but, 
w^hilst the Hans were fighting to retain their conquests, the 
Hindus were inspired to supreme cfiort by the fact that all 
they held clear in life was at stake. 

Nightfall brought entire defeat to the Hun armies, and 
their tyranny was finally overthrown. Mihiragula wms a 
prisoner in the hands of the triumphant Indians, Disarmed 
and closely guarded, the fallen tyrant was brought to the 
spot where the Indian monarch was resting after the battle. 
Even in our time, in almost every country, outrages such 
as Mihiragula had committed would have made him liable 
t) sutler the penalty of death. With the joy of victory 
and the knowledge of the liberation of his country, all feel¬ 
ing of revenge had vanished from the generous - minded 
Yasodharman. Ho received Mihiragula in his humiliation 
wdth the honours of war, restored his sword to him, and set 

him at liberty. . i j 

To commemorate this victory Yasodharman declared 
the year in which it was gained to be the commencement 
of a new- era styled the Malava or Malwa Era after the 
province in which the decisive battle had been fought. 

'!i!'he Hun menace ceased to exist as far as India was 
concerned for all time, and strange though it may seem, 
large numbers of the tribesmen settled down peacefxilly in 
the country and became, in the course of a few generations, 
entirely absorbed in the Hindu population. 

There are many indications in support of the theory that 
their chiefs, after xmdergoing the prescribed rites of puriiica- 
t/ion, were a<lmitted into the proud Kshatrya caste. 

The great Imperial House of Gupta, weakened by its 
prolonged struggle with the Huns, had come to ail end 
shortly after the death of the last ruhng Emperor, Budha- 
gupta by name, approximately A.n. 500. 

The House of Gupta occupies a unique position m the 
annals of Indian history, for, in spite oi the fact that the 
Mauryas ruled over a far more extensive empii-e, the only 
outstanding personalities amongst their monarchs were 
Chandragupta, Bindusara and Asoka, after which the 
dynasty suiiered a rapid and final decline. 

Tire line which was founded by^ Chandragupta I. and the 
Lichchhavl Princess never deteriorated, and, when their 
dj^iasiy at last broke up, it was entirely due to reasons 
quite beyond their own power to control. 
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All the great Gupta emperors, judged even by the 
highest possible standards, occupy each one of them theii‘ 
distinctive place in history, and were beyond doubt amongst 
the greatest forces which brought about the growth of 
Hindu civilisation and culture. 

Between the fall of the Gupta empire and the year 606 
there was a period, so frequent in the history of India, when 
no individual sovemign in any part of the North was strong 
enough to impose his supremacy upon his fellow-rulers. 

The year 606 saw the rise of a new emperor in tho old 
Aryan land of Brahmavarta who, great as be was, was also 
destined to be the last monarch of the ancient paramount 
dynasties of Hindu India. 


CHAPTER VII 


TUB KEIGN OF KABSHA. 

Those who know the great part which tradition has always 
played in the life of the Hindus, will readily understand that 
tlio prince who by hereditary right ruled over the land of 
Brahmavarta w^ould, to the multitude, on the strength of 
this dignity, appear hkewise to bo heir to the imperial 
power formerly held by the Guptas. This is especially 
probable as the reigning Raja of Thanesar, Prabhakara- 
vardhana, by name, was on the maternal side himself of 
Gupta descent. The Huns, whilst no longer constituting 
a serious danger to the peace of India, still, from time to 
time, left their settlements in the Punjab, and attempted 
to carry raids into the interior of the coimtry. To put an 
end to these attempts, Prabhakara-vardhana, in the year 
604, despatched a punitive expedition against them. 

The command oi the main body of this force was 
entrusted by the King to his eldest son, the Crown Prince 
Rajya-vardhana, then nineteen years of age, while the 
rearguard, composed entirely of cavalry, was commanded 
by his second son, Prince Harsha, who, at that time, wa^ 
only fifteen. 

The army of the Crown Prmce rapidly and successfully 
carried out their plan of forcing their way into the mountain 
passes of the North-west Frontier, thus driving the Huns 
from their furthermost retreat. 

The youthful Prince Harsha, however, biding a keen 
devotee of the chase and finding himself in the forests of 
the North-western Punjab, which abounded in game, was 
unable to resist the temptation of lingering in order to 
indulge in the pleasures of hunting, and thus neglecting 
the objective of the expedition. 

A royal messenger despatched in hot haste from Thanesar - 
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loTtnd liitn thus employed, and delivered the alarming 
intoUigenco that the King, his father, had been suddenly 
stricken with dangerous illness. Filled with remorse, the 
young Prince hastened back to the capital, amving theta 
just as his father breathed his last. 

It is common knowledge that in the East in the event 
of the death of the sovereign, the absence from the capital 
of the next-of-kin to the throne has always paved the way 
to intrigue. 

There were many at the court of Thanesar who, anxious 
to be the powder behind the throne of a youthful and in- 
cxpcrieuced monarch, ui-ged Prince Harsha, in the absence 
of his elder brother, to usurp his kingdom. 

Harsha, however, was entirely impervious to the sug^ 
gestions put forward, being not only too clear-sighted to 
assume a rGsponsibility be felt to be legally his brother’s, 
but also because the very closest ties of affection had always 
existed between the two. 

In order to crush any f arther attempts in that direction 
he forthwith commanded that heralds should ride through 
the streets of Thanesar and proclaim Rajya-vardhana 
King; and, when shortly afterwards a message was 
received from him in i>erson announcing the complete 
routing of the Huns and his immediate retium to the capital 
a!} the hear! of his army, Plarsha gave instructions for his 
Iriumphal reception. 

Throughout the city of Thanesar arches were erected 
and banners displayed, whilst, in acoordaiF'j with Ksha- 
trya custom, the women, decked ^ '.^st clothes, 

went into the streets to raise the fiT • ^ ‘^Song of 

Joy”. 

After his enthusiastic acolamati*"^i^; H?‘y the poj>uIace, 
Raj yea-vardhana ascended the throm of his forefathers. 
The festivities in connection with his coronation had only 
just ceased when a messenger arrived at great speed at 
Thanesar to inform the King that his brother-in-law. King 
Grahavarman Maukhari of South Magadha, the husband of 
liis older sister Princess Kajyasri, had boon assassinated at 
Kanauj, on the Ganges, by his neighbour the Raja of Malwa, 
who bad also imprisoned the Princess, in the words of the 
message,^ like a brigand’s wife, mth a pair of iron fetters 
kiaaing her feet ”, 

Without a moment’s hesitation Rajya-Vardhana left 
the capital in liis brother’s charge, and placing himself at 

^ S 06 Vincent Smith, Early History oj Iiidia, cbep. xiii, p. 337. 
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the head of a body of 10,000 cav.Ay, set out to avenge his 

brothel -in-law and to rescue his sister. 4.1 

Shortly afterwards, and almost simultaneously with tlie 
news of the complete defeat of the Malwa king, the tragie 
intelligence reached the city of Thanesar that the young 
victor had been treacherously murdered by one of the 
beaten klhga’ allies, Sasanka, King of Central Bengal, whilst 
attending a conference to which he had sent him a friendly 

^^The^death of Rajya-vardhana was closely followed by a 
period of great unrest, during which, owing to the fact that 
there appeared to lie no direct heir to the throne, intrigue 
and plotting by innumerable court factions, all wishing to 
gain for themselves the supreme power in the state, became 

”^\fter a time the more patiiotio section of the Court 
nobles, realising the danger of a continuance of tMs 
position of uncertainty and making an elder cousin oi the 
late King, named Bhandi, their spokesman, offeted the 
throne to the young Frince Harsha, whom they considered, 
by his previous actions, a personality sufficiently strong to 

assume the reins of government. l • u u t.„,i 

The same reluctance to ascend the throne, which he had 
shown on the earlier occasion, seemed, however, still upper- 
most ill Prince Harsha's mind, he apparently considering 
that either Princess Rajyasri, the consort of the murdered 
King Grahavarman, or an infant son of Ifang Kajya- 
vardhana, Iwd precedence in the line of succession. 

It was dy • ter consulting a Buddhist Oracle, who 
declared in ' “ lur, that he, in the following year, 606, 

agreed to a' .am- \i© government, but even then omy as 
Itegent, with the Ple of Prince Siladitya, whioh signified 

“ Sun of Virtue 1 

As soon as his power was firmly established, the new ruler 

set forth at the head of his army to find Ms sister, pf whose 
whereabouts, thougli she had escaped from cp,ptiyity, ah 
trace had been lost, and to avenge the murder of his brother. 

At first he seemed to bo doomed to be unsucoessful in 
both objectives. The strength of King Sasanka’s army 
seemed greater than that of bis own, and the Princess s 
retreat continued veiled in mystery. 

After an arduous search extending over weeks through 
the dense forests of Central India, Harsha, assisted by some 
of the wild Bhil chiefs, who inhabited them, discovered his 
sister, who, despairing of ever being rescued, was preparmg 
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to perform the terrible rite of Johur or self-irnmolation, 
\>thioh signified burning herself on a pyre with her entire 
retinue jf slave girls. Having rescued his sister, he returned 
with her to the capital and resumed the task of government. 

For six years, during which the Princess Eajyasri, who 
though young in years was possessed of great ability, assisted 
him with her counsel, PrinceiHLarsha continued to hold the 
regency until finally, in 612, in response to the unanimous 
wish of the nobles of his court, he assumed the actual 
sovereignty, and was enthroned in state with the title, not 
only of Raja, but of Maharajadhiraja or Emperor. 

it soon became evident that the Emperor was admirably 
fitted to boar so lofty a dignity. His first step was to alter 
the entire organisation of the army and also to substitute 
5000 elephants for the heavj’^ and cumbersome war chariots, 
wkich he condemned as useless. His force thus became a 
much more mobile one than that belonging to any of the 
other North Indian Rajas, and Harsha, in the space of five 
and a half years, succeeded in conquering the whole of 
Northern India, in subduing the greater part of Bengal, and, 
finally, in overthrowing his enemy Sasanka. 

In the year 620, the Emperor, in his desire to add still 
fuidher to the greatness of his empire, cast his eye upon the 
new kingdom which had arisen in the Deccan after the fall 
of the Gupta dynasty in 550, and which, under the leadership 
of a Rajput adventurer named Pulakeain Chalukya, had 
become a power of the first magnitude in Southern India. 

The accession to the throne of that kingdom by the 
grandson of the founder, Pulakesin II., in 608, marked the 
zenith of -its glory. 

Even the/ Pallavas of Conjeeverain in the ex< remo south 
were, to a certain extent, dominated by his rule, an^ he had 
succeeded in completely subjugating the important kj:igdom 
of Vengi, situated between the Godavari ?>nd the Kistna, 
over wmioh his brother Kubja Vishnu-vardhana ruled as 
Viceroy. 

Harsha, who in the words of a contemporary chronicler, 
desired ^ “ to bring the whole of India under one umbrella 
determined to make a great effort to overthrow this powerful 
sovereign and bo unite north and south under liis own 
sceptre. 

With this end in view, he marched at the head of his 
entire army towards the Deccan, but, on the banks of the 
river Narbada, he was confronted by the whole military force 

^ So© Vincent Smith, Earl^/ History oj India, chap. xiii. p. 339. 
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of the (ihalukya kingdom, commanded by Pulakesin in 
person. Time after time the northern army endeavoured to 
force a passage of the river, but the opposing forces were 
invnhierable and repulsed each successive attack with heavy 
loss to the assailants. 

Harsha was at length forced to realise the hopelessness 
of the adventure upon which he had embarked, and ex¬ 
pressed the wish to open peace negotiation.?, which eventually 
resulted in a treaty, which declared the Narbada as the 
frontier between the emi>ires of the north and the south. 

The next campaign undertaken by King Harsha was 
against another powerful rival, Raja Dhruvabhata, who 
ruled over the state of Valabhi in Western India, and v/ho 
claimed descent from Rama and Sita. 

This sovereign’s kingdom comprised Kutch and Gujarat, 
in addition to the entire Surashtra peninsula. The cam¬ 
paign came to an end in the year 635 with the complete 
victory of Harsha, hut though he had defeated Dhruvabhata 
in battle and could, as a matter of course, have annexed the 
entire Valabhi dominions, he refrained from doing so, and 
declared himself satisfied with an acknowledgement of his 
suTierainty by the Western monarch. 

He further strengthened the bond by bestowing the hand 
of his daughter upon Dhruvabhata in. marriage, and may 
have been prtly actuated in seeking this alliance by the 
desire to unite his line with the more ancient one of .R.ama. 

Harsha selected as his seat of government the city of 
Kanauj on the eastern bank of the Ganges, in the ancient 
kingdom of Pauchala, which, iu the period of the Maba- 
bharata, was the dominion of King Drupada, the father of 
the heroine of that epic. 

This alveady important town, as the capital of Haigsba’s 
vast empire, rapidly developed iiato one of the greatest and 
most Hiagnifit^rji:, cities in India. It extended for a distn'ince 
of four miles along the eastern bank of the Ganges, on which 
stotxl, surrounded by beautiful gardens, the palaces of ithe 
Emperor, those of the nobles and of the wealthiest inhahb- 
ants of the city. 

Due regard was also given to the spiritual needs of the 
vast number of inhabitants, and there existed in the capital 
no fewer than two hundred Hindu temples and one hundred 
Buddhist monasteries, in which latter 10,600 .Buddhist 
monks were matalled. 

Harsha had, however, no desire to settle dow-n to a life 
of luxury in bis splendid capital. He was fully, 
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^eat importance of making lii» personal authority felt in 
the most remote comers of his doininions, as distinct from 
the iTifluenoe of tho ministers and viceroys he had appointed. 

With this end in view, it was his invariable custom each 
year to make extensive tours in the different provinces of his 
empire, and on these occasions he would not only receive 
the rex^orts of his officers but also make a point of listening 
to any petitions from his subjects in evexy, even the 
humblest, walk of life. 

At each halting-place, Harsha would take up his residence 
in a travelling palace, constructed of boughs and reeds, 
which was burnt immediately he had left it, another being 
erected at the next stage of his journey. It was whilst thus 
encamped in Bengal in the year 643 that Harsha first heard 
C)f the arrival in Assam, the ruler of which province ^vas one 
of his vassals, of the celebrated Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
and doctor of Buddhist law, Hiuon Tsaiig, 

This remarkable man, then forty-three years of age, had, 
when still very young, won cUstinctioTi as a scholar for his 
profound erudition aud knowledge of Buddhist scripture, 
and had early in life come to be considered in the country of 
his birth as one of the ablest exponents of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism. 

In the year 629 he commenced his great pilgrimage with 
the twofold object of visiting the Buddhist holy places in 
India, and collecting Buddhist texts and sacred relics. 

This pilgrimage included practically the entire Indian 
peninsula, with the exception of the extreme south, and he 
then temj)orarily took ux) his residence at the university city 
of Nalanda, situated in the heart of the Buddhist Holy Land. 
It was at that period that the pilgrim received a summons to 
ai>pcar at the court of Kumara, Raja of Kamarux>a or Assam, 
Harsha’s principal vassal in Eastern India. 

Hiuen Tsang obeyed the summons aixd presented himself 
at the Raja's court; however, he had no sooner arrived, there 
than a command was sent from his overlord Harsha to the 
ruler of Assam to despatch the distinguished Chinese divine 
to him at his camp in Bengal. 

.Kumara, who though personally descended from a Kuch 
aborigine, represented in point of fact a far older dynasty 
than that of liis suzerain, was roused to anger by his 
peremx»tory message, and replied to it in terms which were 
equally insolent, implying that under no conditions would 
he part with his guest. 

This exchange of rather aggressive messages continued for 
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some Ettle time between, the two monarchs ; eventually, the 
Assam Baja thought better of it and appeared in person at 
the imperial camp, bringing the learned divine with him. 

.[laralia, having gaineti his point, extended a most 
gracious welcome to his vassal and to his Chinese guest, a,nd 
.mvited them both to return with him to Kanauj, declaring 
his intention to hold a great religious festival in the capital 
in honour of the Chinese sage, in the course of which he 
OTshed him to preach in public to the court and populace. 

In his description of this festival, Hiuen Tsang paints a 
moat vivid picture of the truly imperial splendour, which 
was one of the outstanding features of Harsha's court on 
state occasions. , 

Whilst the festival was in progress, a temporary buildmg 
of great size was erected on the banks of the Ganges, which 
was to represent a Buddhist monastery, the principal 
feature of which was a tower 100 feet high,. containing a 
life-size image of the Buddha wi-ought in solid gold. 

On each day of the festival, a second and smaller golden 
image of Gautama was carried in state to the shrine attended 
by the Emperor, his son-in-law the Baja of Valablvi, JCumara 
of Assam, and eighteen other tributary princes, 300 
gorgeously caparisoned elephants bringing up the rear of 
the procession. , 

Harsha, robed as the Hindu god Chakra, held one side 
of the canopy which sheltered the imago, and immediately 
behind him walked Knmara, the chief of the Eastern vassals, 
clad as Brahma the Creator, waving the white fly whisk, 
one of the emblems of royalty, over his sovemign s 
licficl 

As the procession advanced, the Emperor flung jewelled 
flowers, pearls and precious stones amongst the people, 
these gifts being emblematic of the three Jewels, otherwise 
Buddha, his ReUgioii and the Sanglm, 

When the monastery was reached, Harsha hathed the 
image with his own hands, and carried .it to the altar in the 
great tower, where he made solemn offerings to it, consisting 
of thousands of sillsen robes embroidered with gems. 

The prolonged celebrations concluded with a great puhhe 
debate between ,Hiuen Tsang and the most eminent 
Brahmin pandits on the subject of the doctrines of tlieir 
respective creeds. The proceedings did not, however, end 
upOT as harmonious a note as had been intended when they 

commenced. U 4 . 42 

The monastery enshrining the two images caught nre, 
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the liftTnea heing extinguiahed with great diGBculty, largely 
owiDg to the peraonal asaistarice of the Einpeior. 

Harsha who had directed operations irom the summit 
of the great tower, was descentliag the steps, 
his suite, when a fanatic Brahmin rushed at him and 

^*^h[e Vould-he assassin was immediately ^ 

confessed that he had been inspired to 

by certain of his caste -^J^nfrnr 

axcmsed by the marked favour shown by the Emperor to 

Buddliism and its Chinese exponent. u„„arpr1 

As a result of this confession, no less than five hmdred 
noted Brahmin pandits were arrested, their nngltadeis 
admitting that they 

means of burning apows, and had mtended to slay the 

Tlrtiperor in tho onsuing confusion. ig , 

The urincipal conspirators suffered tli® 
of the law, the remaining ones being exiled for hit, a,nd 
Harsha issued a proclamation to all bis subjects declaring 
that any attempt upon the life of Hiuen Tsang, or even any 
evil spoken of him, would meet with the direst inimshment. 

From Kanauj, Harsha, with his widowed sister Prmoess 
Raiyasri. the entire body of tributary princes, and l^tly 
Hiuen Tsang, proceeded to Prayaga, the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, up to the present moment stiU one 
of the most sacred places in India. r.f 

It had always been Marsha’s custom, after the lapse of 
every five years, to convoke on this holy ground a great 
assembly composed of representatives ol every creed 
professed throughout his empire, and to distribute amongst 
them, and also amongst the poor, all the treasures of varied 
description which he had collected m the intervening • 

On this particular occasion, no less than half a ^ 
of the poorest of the Emperor’s subjects, many of them 
orphans" were present, and in addition to these the Empe^^^^ 
had extended his invitation also to many of the lead,ng 
Brahmin pandits and Buddhist and Jam ecclefuastics, and 
to representatives of every ascetic order m Northern India-. 
This assembly lasted for seventy-five days. 

On the first day an image of Buddha was set up on the 
.sands and worshipped by all present, while the Emperor 
laid upon the altar gifts similar in richness to those ofierod 
by him at the gathering of Kanauj. , , • 

The second and third days were devoted to the vyorship 
of Surya the Sun God, and Siva, the Destroyer, while on 
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the fourth the sovereign bestowed gifts on ten thonsand 
eminent members of the Sartglia, each monk receiving a 
hundred, gold coins, a pearl, a cotton robe, flowers and 

perfumes. . , 

The remainder of the time was taken up with distributions 
of a similar character to the Brahmms, the members of the 
Jain sect, and to the ascetics from distant parts of India, as 
also in the bestowal of generous alms amongst the poor of 
all creeds. 

This distribution of valuable gifts in kind and m money, 
on such an immensely lavish scale, left the Emperor’s 
coffers temporarily exhausted. 

'The strange character of the two gatherings at Kanauj 
and Prayaga, the uunatuial mingling of the Buddhist and 
Hindu faiths, the thinly veiled hatred of the Brahmins 
towards the followers of Gautama, all go to prove that 
seventh-century India was, at that time, in the throes of a 
great religious transition, which had its eiiect upon the 
beliefs of all, from the members of the imperial house down 
to the humblest Sudra. 

The Emperor’s sister Rajyasri, who praotioally shared 
the government with him, and whoso influence over him 
was very great, was a devotee of the Hinayana. fonn of 
Buddhism. Harsha, during the greater part of his reign, 
paid reverence almost impartially to Buddha, Siva and the 
Sun God, but after the arrival of Hiuen Tsang at his court, 
he began to show a special leaning towards Mahayana 
Buddhism, os followed in China. 

For the moment Buddhism appeared to be the paramount 
faith, owing mainly to the Imperial patronage. Like all 
the Indian Buddhist sovereigns, Harsha, after his con¬ 
version, strove to follow the model of Asoka both as regards 
his personal conduct and in the government of his country, 
but he gave a startling proof of the strange inconsistencies 
in his character when, in the concluding paragraph of his 
decree re-establishing the absolute sanctit 3 ’' of animal life, 
he threatened with the penalty of instant death any human 
being who broke the decree. 

In spite, ho>vever, of the innumerable Buddhist monas¬ 
teries all over the country and of the many thousands of 
Buddhist pilgrims who still flocked to Buddh Gaya, Sarnath 
and the other holy places, Buddhism in India was in truth 
on the wane, the chief factor in this slowly w'orking ex¬ 
tinction being the increasing power of Puranic Hinduism. 

The ideal of Nirvana, though it satisfied the spiritual 
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demands of the educated, was too remote, cold and^ im¬ 
personal to appeal to the masses, whose yearmtig was for a 
personal god. This yearning, fostered by the Brahmin 
caste, eventually brought about Hinduism as we know it 
to-day, tracing its source to the Sacred Books known as 
the “ Puranas " or Ancient Writings. 

There were eighteen of these boobs based on doctrines 
dating from the remotest period, which had, however, only 
been compiled in writing about the second century A,b. 
They dealt with the history of the Hindu gods, endowing 
them with the aspirations and passions of humanity, thus 
creating a mythology which appealed to educated and 

uneducated alike. . i j i ^ * 

To the Brahmin, the love story of Krishna, declared to 
be the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, and of Kadha, the 
milkmaid of Braj, was an allegory, ICrishna representmg 
the Divinity, and Radha the human soul seeking him, 
while to the humble peasant Krishna and Radha were real 

lovers, who had lived their romance on earth, .r.. , 

Intellectually the court of Haxsha was as brilliant as 
that of his predecessors of the Gupta dyuaBty, and the 
Emperor himself was .the author of three plays, all of some 
merit, one a Buddhist religious play, called ‘‘ NagaUEmda , 
and the other two romantic dramas, named respectively 
“ Priyadarsika” and “ Ratnavali Probably the most out¬ 
standing literary figure at Marshals court was the Brahmin 
novelist Bana, the Emperor’s closest friend, who sought 
to immortalise him after his death by making him the hero 
of an historical romance entitled The Harsha Charita , 
or The Deeds of Harsha ”, 

Bana combined with great descriptive power a somewhat 
satirical sense of humour, which did not even spare the 
physical peculiarities of the leading figures at the imperial 
court. Thus in “ The Harsha Charita ”, he describes the 
commander-in-chief as possessing a nose as long as his 

sovereign’s pedigree. , ^ 

Ten days after the conclusion of the festival at Prayaga, 
Hiuen Tsang took leave of the Emperor and vstarted on his 
length}' overland retui’n journey to China. He refused all 
the rich gifts of a personal character offered to him on Ids 
departure, with the sole exception of a fur-lined cape 
presented to him by Kiimara of Assam, but he carried back 
with him no less than 190 relics of the Buddha, a great 
number of gold and silver images of the great ioacher, 
and 657 ancient Saaskrit Buddliiat manuscripts. 
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Three years later Harsha passed away, and hardly had 
the Emperor breathed Ids last, than his great empire 
collapaed iiice a house of cards. 

One of his ministors, Arjuna by name, usurped the 
throne, but failed to hold it owning to an act of insensate 
folly. 

In 641 Harsha had despatched a Brahmin envoy to the 
court of the Emperor of China, Tai-^Tsung, the second 
sovereign of the illustrious Tang dynasty. 

In recognition of this act of courtesy., the CSiineso 
Emperor sent two missions to Hai'sha carrying letters and 
presents, the second, of these missions being led by Waug- 
hiuen-tse, one of the most eminent Mandarins of the 
Chinese coiirt. 

This second mission was preparing to leave Kanauj at 
the moment of Harsha^s death, and .Arjuna’s first act upon 
usurping the throne was to make a murderous attack upon 
the Chinese embassy. 

The Chinese envoy’s entire escort were massacred in cold 
blood, all gifts destined by Harsha for the Emperor of 
Ch.ina were seized, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the ambassador and his stall succeeded in escaping 
to the safe haven of Nepal. 

Wang-hiuen-tse was, however, not the man to brook 
such an outrage to his sovereign by any other potentate. 

H© immediately summoned the assistance of the famous 
King Srong-tsan-gampo of Tibet,^ son-in-law of the Chinese 
Emperor, and, with a combined army of Tibetans and 
Nepalese troops, invaded India. 

The entire district of Tirhut, including the capital Vaisali, 
was overman by the invaders, and the usurper Arjuna met 
his death on the field of battle almost immediately. 

Harsha’s passing brings the era of the ancient paramount 
dynasties of India to a close. 

Henceforth the ruling power was to be divided amongst 
the great Rajput clans who, though some amongst them 
might allocate to themselves the Imperial title, were in 
truth all on a iooting of equality. 

1 King Srong - tsan - gampo of Tibet had married in 03^ the 
Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti, daughter of King Amsuvarman oi 
Nopab and two years later gained the hand of Princess Wen-cheng, 
the daughter of the Chinese Emperor. The combined influence of 
his two consorts conveitod the Tibetan monarch to Buddliism, which 
pronjptly became the state religion of Tibet, and both these ladies are 
deified in the Tibetan Pantheon, under the name of the Green and the 
White Tara, 
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Impoitant though these changes were, they were not 
nearly so epoch-making as tliose which were happening m 
Persia and Central Asia, and which, in due course, produced 
a complete upheaval in Indian life. - , xi 

In 641 at Nehavend in Persia t^o armies faced each other 
in mortal conflict, the one being backed by the powet of ari 
age-long tradition, that of Yezdegerd, the Persian King ot 
Kings ; the other, inspired by a fierce religious zeal such as 
the world has seldom seem was the Moslem army of tlie 

Khalif Omar. ' . n t j? i-i 

In this conflict the Moslefn zealots carried all before them, 
.and the great army of the Persian King, though vaBtly 
superior both in numbers and equipment, was completely 
routed, and Yezdegerd, the last descendant of Ardishir, dieu 
a miserable death at the hand of one. of his own subjects. 

Persia, Mesopotamia and Central Asia henceforth became 
Moslem lands, and in ancient Persepolis the Koran took the 
place of the Zend Avesta. 

Throughout the greater part of Asia the ancient king¬ 
doms were falling into ruins and the old divinities were 
tottering on their pedestals, alilce threatened by the 8wee|)- 
ing power of Islam., which, even up to the present day, is 
is inclined to spread into fresh areas. 
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PART II 


INTRODUCTION 


. It appears necessary before passing on to the tnediEoval 
period of Indian bistory to give some idea of the origin of the 
more iraportant of the thirty-six royal races of Rajasthan, 
those celebrated Rajput dyjiasties and clans, which figured 
so conspicuously during that period. This is all the more 
important because many of them still rule in Rajputana at 
the present day. 

It is most difficult to separate definite historical facts 
from the mass of legend which surrounds the India of the 
earliest days, and it will always be open to doubt whether, 
when the caste system first came into being at the time when 
the iVryans abandoned their nomadic mode of existence, 
the priestly caste of the Brahmins reigned as supreme over 
the warrior caste as it has always claimed to have done ; 
but two facts are beyond dispute ; that the Kshatrya 
sovereigns, from time to time, combined spiritual as well as 
temporal power under one sceptre ; and that adoption into, 
and even intermarriage between the first and second of the 
three twice-born castes, w^as by no means as unknown or 
looked upon with so much disfavour as in later years. 

These facts find illustration in the great epics—Vishva- 
mitra, King of Gadhipura, whose desire to become a Brahmin 
brings him into rivalry with tht^ Brahmin sage Vasishtha, 
and who.se story fills a large part of the first Book of the 
Ramayana, at length attains his heart’s desire by being 
adopted into the family of the saintly Brahmin Bhrigu. 

The daughter of Vishvamitra, Sakuntala, the heroine of 
Kalidasa’s play, is adopted by the Brahmin hermit, Kanva, 
and is married to her Kshatrya husband only by the in’f3gu- 
lar marriage of ‘‘mutual consent”; yet the child of the 
marriage is acknowledged by him as his heir and becomes 
in due course Bharata, Emperor of India. 

Pataau Rama, the viotorions champion of the Brahmins 
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in the great struggle with the Ixjshatryas, which finaLl}' gi 
the EUpremacy to the priestly caste, was himself of mixed 
parentage, his father being the Brahmin sage Jaraadagni 

and his mother a Lunar Kshatrya princess. 

Many historians, both European and Indian, hold that 
the original Kf.hatryas were practically exterminated in the 
war against Parasu Rama, and that neither the medimval 
Rajput clans, nor their present - day reprosentatives, are 
the descendants of those who fought under Yuiihisthira, 
Krishna or Rama . They believe their origin to be traceable 
partly to certain of the aboriginal tribes and partly to the 
Knshan, Sakaa, Huns and other foreign invaders of Hindu¬ 
stan, who, after being provided by the Brahmins with pedi¬ 
grees tracing their descent from the Sun and Moon, emerged 
in due course as the descendants of the ancient .Kshatryas. 

Historians of another school dispute this view, and are 
convinced of the genuineness of their lineal descent from 
the Suryavansa and Induvansa, the children of the Sun and 
Moon. A very close study of the subject, assisted by the 
greatest historical authorities, ancient and modern, would 
appear to show that both these views are based upon a 
considerable amount of probability. We have already seen 
how the Huns, after the battle of Mandasor, were admitted 
into the Kshatrya caste, and there seems good reason to 
believe that the famous group of Rcajpiit clans known as 
the Agnikula, who, according to the legend, were created 
by the Brahmin Vasishtha from a fire-pit on the summit of 
Mount Abu, were in truth a Scythian tribe, who wep there 
submitted to the ceremony of purification as a preliminary 
to incorporation in the Kshatrya oaste. When, however, 
the likelihood of this solution has been accepted in some 
cases, there still remaiii indications which point to the 
legality of the claim raised by certain of the great Rajput 
reigning houses to be directly descended from the original 
Kshatryas, both of the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

Jn Rajputana to-day there rules one prince, the Maharana 
of Mevmr, the deeds of whose ancestors fill a great place in 
Indian history, and who himself, largely as a result of his 
descent, is honoured above every other Hindu sovereign. 

He hears the proud titles of “ Hindua Suraj ”, Sun of the 
Hindus, heir of Rama and vicegerent of Siva. 

All other Itajput princes, even those whose territories 
greatly exceed in size that of Mewar, address him as 
one of far loftier position, thus proving that they accept 
him as the descendant of the hero of the Ramayana. 
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FurbJier than this, when the Maharana enters the Temple 
of Siva at Eklinga, the chief sln'ine of Mowar, he, as vice¬ 
gerent of Sivaijj ojp in Hindustani, “ Ekling oa Diwan ”, 
automatically supersedes the Brahmin high priest in the 
performance of the sacred rites, a relic of the far distant 
days when the kingly and priestly offices were frequently 
combined in the same person. 

In regard to the Lunar Rajput dynasties and clans, there 
are equally good grotftida for believing that the authentic 
history of the Bliatis of Jaisalmir, in the heart of the Indian 
Desert, the Jaduns of Karauli and the Jharejas of Kntch, 
Morvi and Nawanagar, who claim descent from the deified 
hero Krishna, do, in point of fact, date hack to that very 
remote period. 

My reason for making use of the expression “ R,ajput 
dynasties and clans ” is in order that one should, realise the 
true source of the intense devotion of the Rajputs t<j their 
chiefs. 

To the Sesodia Rajput of Mewar, however humble his 
walk in life, the Maharana is not merely the ruler of his 
countrj’-, but also the head of Ms family, in the same way 
that every Campbell in Scotland considers himself a kinsman 
of the Duke of Argyll. 

In the belief, to use their own phrase, that they and 
their chiefs are all ” Sons of one Father ” lies the true 
strength of the Rajput clans from mediajval India up to 
the present day. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM, A.D. 712-997 

The oonditions of India on the eve of the first Moslem 
invasion can, to a certain extent, be compared to that of 
Italy in. the years immediately previous to the accession to 
the throne of the Emjieror Charles V. 

No single Indian state was snffioiently powerful to 
force its supi*emaoy upon the others, any more tlian Venice 
could achieve the conquest of Genoa, or Milan that of 
I’loronce. 

The spiritual influence of tlie Papacy, however, was so 
great as to put an entke state under an interdict, a central¬ 
ising pow'er which India lacked, but which the Moslem, by 
vesting both spiritual and temporal power in the Khalifate, 
possessed to a remarkable degree. 

In addition to this the elective Khalifate of the firat 
successors of the Prophet had now given place to the 
hereditary dynasty of the Ommayads, a change which still 
further strengthened the unity of the Moslem empire. 

The incident which brought India into touch with the 
Power which had overthrow'll the entire religious and 
political systems of Western and Central Asia was in itself 
a tiivial one. 

In the year 710, a small Arab trading-vessel from Basra 
arrived at the mouth of the Indus and was iiromptlj?' seized 
by the local Hmdu authorities. Hajjaj-ibyn-Yuasuf, the 
celebrated Governor of Basra, immediately on receipt of 
the news of the outrage, sent a demand in the name of his 
sovereign, the Khalif Walid I., to Dahir, Prince of Sind, one 
of the mavij' rulers who shared in the administration of 
Western India, to the effect that the confiscated ship 
should be immediately restored. 

Dahir refused this request, .for the perfectly truthful 
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reason tbaL the mouth of the Indus not forming part of Ms 
dominions, he had no power to interfere. 

The Governor of Basra, who had at one time described 
himself to the disaffected inhabitants of Kiifa as “ Tlio 
Reaper of a HarveBt of heads ”, was not in a mood to 
display a conciliatory spiiit, all the more as ho was most 
probably anxious for a quarrel w'bicb might result in the 
extension to India of his master’s empire. 

Without further reference to the matter, he despatched 
a small punitive force into the dominions of the ruler of 
Sind, wliich ^v-as, however, promptly and entirely beaten by 
the Hindus. 

This, of course, led to hoBtilities on a much greater 
scale, Hajjaj rapidly equipx^ing an army of approximately 
. 6000 men, and placing them under the command of his 
young nej>hew, Mohammed-ibyn-Kasim. 

This commander had orders to overthrow Dahir and his 
entire line, and to occupy Sind in the name of Khalif Walid. 

Mohammed-ibyn-Kasim fully justified his uncle’s ciioice. 
Advancing through the desert country of Makran, he 
reached tlie Indus safely in June 712, and there found his 
army confronted by the entire force of Sind, under the 
command of Dahir in. person, A severe and protracted 
fight ensued which finally broughii decisive victory to the 
Arabs, Dahir fighting bravely and perishing on the field. 

Mohammed, whose path for the moment was open to 
further advance, moved on until, in due course, ho reached 
the city of Ai’ore, the capital of the kingdom of Sind, 
there to find^the gates closed by order of Dahir’s widows 
who had assumed the regency on the death of her consort. 

The widowed Queen, clad in anuour, an inspking figure, 
appeared on the rami)arts exhorting her troops to resist 
to the utmost. .Every attempt to storm the city having 
failed, Mohammed, being plentifully supplied with catapults 
and other engines of war, decided upon a siege. 

The brave garrison faced the new ordeal unflinchingly, 
until, having reached the limit of their powers of endurance, 
they were forced to choose betW'een the alternatives of 
surrender or death, and without a moment’s hesitation they 
chose death. 

I'he gates of Arore w ere thrown open, and the Amazon 
Queen, surrounded by her nobles and clansmen, led them 
in that last fierce charge, which has always remained 
typical of Rajput warfare. 

The charge was conducted with such fury that for a 
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brief space the Moslerus seemed to fail back, but iu the efud 
their nurabers prevailed, and the heroic Queen joined her 
lord in the “ Mansions of the Sun”, practically all her 
supporters falling with her, and Mohammed-ibyn-Kasim, 
the first .Moslem conqueror in India, made his triumphal 
entry into the city. 

Within the walls of the citadel, the ^U’ah commander 
counted his apod, which comprised the entire hoarded 
treasure of the Kings of Sind, and of the Hindu shrines of 
Arore. Lastly, he came upon the most pathetic fruits of 
in? victory, the wives, daughters and young sons of the 
brave defenders, who were now, for the first time in the 
history of their race, to taste the hitter cup of slavery. 

Heading this melancholy procession, and bearing them¬ 
selves with all the unconquerable dignity of the Rajputni, 
were the two beautiful young daughters of the Hindu 
monarch, Mohammed determined to send these two 
princesses to his sovereign, the Khalif, as ornaments for the 
Imperitil harem at Damascus, little thinking that this 
action, which he hoped would raise him in the favoui' of 
his .master, was actually to seal his doom, 

Ee.solved to wreak a terrible revenge upon the author of 
tho overwhelming tragedy which had deprived them of their 
parents and their country and had sent them into slavery, the 
princesses on being brought into the pre.sence of the Khahf 
charged Mohammed Kasim with having dishonoured them. 

Walid, infuriated by this charge, despatched instant 
orders to 8ind to the effect that Mohammed should be taken 
alive and .seirn up in a raw hide and sent to Damascus. 

Th.e messengers of death found the young general 
dreaming of new victories, and planning to lead his armies 
to the Ganges in an attack on Kanauj. 

The terrible sentence was carried out to the letter, and, 
on arrival at Damascus, the remains of the unfortunate 
Mohammed were paraded before the Khalif and the two 
prmcesses, who, after giving vent to expressions of joy 
that their parents had been avenged, calmly confessed 
that the charge they had made had been entirely untrue. 

In spite of the miserable end of the conqueror of Sind, the 
Khalifate enjoyed tho fruits of his victories for many j^ears, 
though this may have been due in greater part to the clever 
diplomacy of the Arabs, w'hich made them seek alliance 
with one of the greatest of the native Hindu dyna.sties, the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who had in 753 succeeded the 
Chalukya house, than to their mihtary strength and prowess. 
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Jointly witli these powerful native alKos^ vbe Arabt? 
waged oouftant if somewhat mdecieiye warfare a;/ inst the 
great rival kingdom of the Rashtrakuhis, that of Pauchala 
or ICananj, whore a line of ^jovoreigns belonging to the 
famous Pratihara clan of Rajputs ruled in what had 
formerly been Harsha’s capital. 

When, in the year 750, the Ommayad Khalifate gavo 
place to that of the Abbasides, the Khaiif Abbas appointed 
A1 Mansur Viceroy of Smd, and later on, upon the death 
of Abbas in 754, the latter succeeded to the dignity of 
sovereign. 

The removal of the seat of the Khalifate from Damascus 
to Baglidad tended to strengthen the hold of the Arabs on 
their Indian conquests; and to impress still further his rule 
upon his Indian subjects, Al Mansur altered the name of 
Aroro, which was henceforth called Mansuriya after hini. 

When, however, on the death of Harun-al-Rashid hi 
809, the Abbaseid Khalifate suffered the same fate as most 
of the great Oriental monarchies and began to decline ; 
when the authority of the Coimnander of the Faithful grew 
weaker and w eaker and he became a mere puppet in the 
hands of his Turkish mercenaries, the various outlying 
provinces of his vast empire began to break away from his 
rule. 

The accession to the Khalifate of Al Motamid in 870 was Break^trp ot 
the signal for the revolt of Egypt, where the Viceroy, 

Ahmed - ibyn - Tuhin, inaugurated the dynasty of the 
Tulimids. "Simultanoously, the province of Khorasan and 
parts of Central Asia threw ofi the Arab yoke. In Kliorasan 
the throne was seized by Yakut-ibyn-Laith, originally a 
humble brazier of Seistan, wlio founded th<3 native Persian 
house of the Saffarids, wliich lino was eventually, in 903, 
driven out and replaced by another dynasty, that of the 
Sammanids. 

Amongst the household of the fifth sovereign of this 
latter dynasty, Abdul xMelek by name, was a Turki slave 
called Alphtegin, wlio won suqh high favour with his master 
that he appointed him Governor of the great province of 
JKhorasau, a post which he retained until his sovereign's 
death in 901. X 

His successor on the throne became suspicious of lUacofthe 
Alphtegin's loyalty, and, knowing that to arouse doubts 
in his master’s mind was likely to bring about his doom, 
the Viceroy determined to seek refuge with a few devoted 
friends in the mountairxs of Afghanistan. 
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Here his raasterf iil spirit gained him the allogianoe of the 
wild moniitain tribo.3, and he was able in dup course to fonad 
the first indejxaidont Musulman kingdom of Afghanistan, 
called after its capital that of Ghazni. 

In the history of every conntry it has happened, that great 
events have sprung from small beginnings, and thip ia 
especially applicable to India, where the entire social and 
artistic itlcals of the Hindus imderwent a fundamental change 
through the purchase by Alphtegin of a slave named 
Sabuktegin from a alave-merchant of Turkestan. 

The blood of kings flowed in the veins of this unknmyn 
slave, who knew himself to be a descendant of the last of the 
Bassanians, the uirhappy Yezdegerd III. 

His attractive personality and striking gifts speedily won 
hinr the favour of his master, who gradually raised him from 
slavery to the rank of one of his most trusted advisers and 
commanders. 

. Alphtegin died in 976 and WM succeeded by his son 
Ishak, on whose death, after a brief reign of less than two 
years, the nobles imanimously elected Sabuktegin to the 
vacant throne. 

To strengthen his position still further, lie married the 
daughter of his first master Alphtegin, and having made his 
authority quite secure in the mountains of Afghanistan, he 
turned his mind towards the fertile plains of Hindustan. 

At the period with which w'e are dealing, a powerful 
Rajput BOA'creign of the Ohauhan olan, named Jaipal, ruled 
over the north-western frontiers of India, and most of the 
Punjab, his capital being Bhatinda, south-east of Lahore. 

1 In the year 9S6 Sabuktegin .letermined to attempt the 
conquest of this kingdom, having precious to that added, to 
his possessions in Afghanistan by the annexation of Kan¬ 
dahar. Sabuktegin"s first invasion of Jaipal’s territories can 
hardly be described as more than a raid on a large scale, in 
the course of which ho destroyed nurnerous Hindu shrines, 
erecting mosques in their places and gaining a considerable 
amount of booty. , . ,. .e 

Jaipal, however, had no intention of allowing this first 
attack to go unpunished, and two years later, placing him¬ 
self at the head of his'vassals, he crossed the Indus. 

The opposing forces met at Ijarnghan, the modem 
Jelalabad, and, but for a sudden and violent tropical storm 
in the night preceding the battle, which the Hindus took to 
be a sign of the anger of the go^ directed against them, it 
is more than likely that victory would have rested with the 
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Rajputs. Jaipal, m a result of the superstition amongst, liis 
forces, saw himseif deserted by a large number, and wm left 
to fa(?o his enemy' with a greatly depleted army. 

When day broke the Hindus discovered that Sabuktegin, 
taking advantage of the confusion in their ranks, had cut off 
their retreat tlirough the passes; any attempt at escape, 
therefore, being fruitless, Jaipal had no other alternative but 
to sue for peace. 

He was allowed to withdraw to Bhatinda on promising to 
pay into the hands of Sabuktegin’s envoys at Lahore an 
indemnity of a million dirhams—^£25,000—and, further, to 
deliver to them fifty elephants. 

Jaipal had, however, no sooner reached his own country 
in safety, than at the instigation of his Brahmin! minister he 
repudiated the agreement entered upon, and imprisoned the 
Moslem envoy, thus giving Sabuktegin fresh cause for hostile 
action. 

The result was another invasion of Indian territory by 
the armies of Ghazni, and this time the entire Lamghan and 
Peshawar districts were permanently annexed. 

This marked the inauguration of Moslem rule in those Peahamvr au 
parts of Northern India, and gave it a starting-point from to 
whence it was soon to spread to a considerable distance. 

Sabuktegin died in the year 997 at the age of fifty-six, and 
was succeeded first by his second and legitimate son Ismail, 
who, however, \vas able to maintain himself as ruler only 
for a few w'eeks, when ho was overthrown by bis older 
illegitimate, but far more able brother, the famous Mahmud, 
the‘‘Image Breaker of Ghazni 

At the time of his accession to the throne, Mahmud was Accey^ion of 
thirty years of ago, and, in spite of his youth, had already 
held high commands in his father's campaigns. He was a 
man of education and of cultivated taste, as is proved by his 
patronage of the celebrated Persian poet Firdausi. His'out¬ 
standing charactbristic, however, was his fanatical devotion 
to his owui faith and consequent loathing for all that he 
considered to be idolatry. 

MahTiiud did not crave for the rich plains of Hindustan, 
which hail so greatly lured his father Sabuktegin; his 
longing to reach the magnificently ornate tempteb of 
the Hindu gods and to destroy the images which they 
enshrined, a.s Mohammed had destroyed the ancient idols 
in th-' Kaaba of Mecca. 

Before proceeding to give the events of Mahmud’s reign 
in detail, it is necessary to cast a glance at the considerable 
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politioaj ohangcB which bad swept Over Inclm between the 
first Mosleiu invadoii apd the rise of the house of Ghazni. 

Ill the year 993 a chief of the nohlo Tuar clan of Bajputs, 
named Anangjial, settled on the site of the ancient city of 
Indxaprastba, the capital of the heroes of the M'ahabharata. 

Q'he dissociation with the glories of the past w hieh clung 
to that spot, and also the fact that the Tuars traced their 
descent from the Pandavas, most probably caused the oilier 
rulers of Northern and Central India to acknowledge 
Anangpal to a certain extent as their suzerain ; and the city, 
which gradually grew up around the fort in which lie first 
estBiblislied himself, has from that day to tliis, under the 
name of Dibli or Delhi, remained the symbol of imperial 
po-wer throughout Hindustan. Besides "the monarchy of 
Delhi, four other kingdoms, all of the first rank, held sway 
in Noitherii India. These were: Kanauj, ruled over by the 
Pratihara clan of Rajputs ; the state of Sambhar in RaJ- 
putana ; that of Lahore m the Punjab, both of which last 
w^er© governed by princes of the great Chauhan tribe ; and 
the state of Mewar, with which we shall presently deal more 
in detail. 

The Clxandel dynasty of Mahoba was undoubtedly the 
dominant power in the Central India of those days, and, in 
spite of their most probable aboriginal descent, their princes 
w^ere amongst the most culturod in the country, and also 
amongst the most ambitious, being constantly at war with 
the tw^o rival Central Indian reigning houses, the l^ramara 
Rajputs of Malwa, and the Kalachuris of Chedi, 

In Eastern India the kingdom of Bengal, ruled over by 
the famous and long-lived Pala dynasty (730-1119), re¬ 
mained the last stronghold of Buddhism in India, and the 
kings of Bengal continued to the end to endow viharas, to 


to uphold the highest traditions of Asoka. 

In the extreme south the three ancient royal houses— 
the Pandyas, Gholas and Cheras—stiU ruled over the 
territories of their ancestois. 

The reigning Chola, Rajaraja the Great (985-1018), who 
had at the time of the accession of Mahmud to the throne of 
Ghazni succeeded in adding Ceylon and the Maldfvo and 
Laccadive Islands to his dominioujs, was to all intents and 
purposes Lord Paramount of Southern India. 

W© are now coming to the territories of Westerir India, 
viz. the Deccan, Gujarat and Surashtra, and, as these were 
destined to be the background of Mahmud the Image 
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breaker’s greatest campaign, it is necessary to tj,-a(!e the 
progress of events in that part of the peninsula frpm the 
time of the great Arab invasion of 712. 

Wo know that after the conquest of Sind tlie Arabs allied 
themselves with the Hindu djmasty of the Deccan and fought 
side by side with them in their long-dravni-out wars against 
the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. 

The Arab assistance was of little avail in Northern India, 
but they gained a substantial and independent yictoty in 
the west by overthrowing the powerful and ancient king¬ 
dom of Valabhi, which figured so conspicuously in the reign 
of Harsha. 

The dynasty of the Valabhi kings dated back to the year 
A.n. 114, when it was founded, by a prince of the house 
of Rama, named Kanakseu, who had emigrated from 
Ajodhya to Surashtra. 

This success rapidly extended their authority over the 
whole of Surasbtra and Gujarat, and their capital, ValaVjhi- 
pura, in due course became one of the greatest and wealthi¬ 
est cities in India. 

The earliest sovereigns of Valabhi were orthodox Hindus, 
but althoi'.gh every one of the later rulers remained wor¬ 
shippers of the Sun God, Bhal, the tutelary deity of their 
house, a great number of them succumbed to the teachings 
of the Jain sect, and it was at the Council held at Valabhi- 
pura, in the second century a.d., at which the Jain sage, 
Devarddhiganin, presided, that the Jain soriptures were 
given their definite form. 

In the year 750 approximately this kingdom was con¬ 
quered by the Arabs of Sind, who destroyed and sacked the 
magnificent temples and palaces of Valabhipura, and kilM 
the reigning King Siladitya VJI. in battle aftet a vain 
attempt on his part to transfer his seat of government to 
Gayni or Cambay. 

The fall of the Idngdom of Valabhi did not, however, 
bring to a conclusion the line of Rama, which owed its 
preservation to a romantic incident. 

When Valabhipura fed, Siladitya’s wife, Queen Push- 
pavati, a daughter of the Pramara Raja of Chandravati, had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the shrine of Amba .Bhavani 
Mata (or the “ Universal Mother- ”) in her native I'ountry, 
t-o invoke her bles.«ing upon her approaching motherhood. 

On receiving the terrible news of her husband’s death 
and the disaster following upon it, the Queen sought refuge 
in the wild mountain district of Malia, near the shores of 
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the Gulf of Kuteh, and it waainacave in the rac«an;fcain-side 
that her sou was bom and named by his motheri, Goha, or 
the “ Cave bom 

Immediately after the birth of her child, the Queen fo- 
solved to join, her lord by sacrificing beraelf on a funeral 
pyre, but before doing so, she placed the infant under the 
care of a young Brahmin woman named Kamalavati, the 
wife of a priest of a neighbouring temple, and enjoined upon 
her to bring him up as a Bra hmin, but, when the time came, 
to marry him to a Rajputni 

As the young prince grew to manhood, he tired of the 
peaceful life ndth his foster-parents, and found h unting and 
raiding with the wild Bhil tribesmen of the adjoining district 
of Idar far more to his taste 

Eventually he became the chosen oliief of the Bhils, and 
during eight generations his descendants ruled over three 
primitive children of the forest. 

The ninth prince, Nagadit by name, was murdered by bis 
subjects, who w'ere becoming weary of foreign role, but 
owing to the fidelity of the descendants of the Brahmini 
Kamalavati, who had, ever since the days of Goha, retained 
their position as the family priests of the chiefs of Mar, the 
life of his infant son was preserved. 

The boyhood of this child, Bappa by name, was spent in 
the humble occupation of herding cattle in the ijastures of 
T'lagda m Mewar, not far from Udaipur, the present capital, 
where his descendants rule as .kings to-day. 

This peaceful existence co.utmued for some years, duriug 
which the young prince also received instruction’ in the 
rtindu sacrod hooks, and became a disciple of a ■ celebrated 
3r0/liBiiu sftgCj, nsttBod. who resided in .hc.rniitifi/S'o 

close by. ^ 

^ The quiet period at Jfagda was brought to a sadden close 
by a romantic incident which led the young heir of Kama to 
the steps of a throne. 

The local chief of Nagda, a feudal noble of the Chalukya 
clan, possessed a beautiful daughter, whom Bappa had fre¬ 
quently seen pass by in her palanquin, and with whom he 
had fallen deeply in love. Bappa, despite his exalted birth, 
dared not, m view of his humble occupation in life, approach 
the chief of JSlagda as a suitor for his daughter’s hand. He 
bided his time, and eventually fate came to the rescue by 
bruimng the young princess and her escort of slave girls into 
the forest, to indulge in their favourite pastime of swinging. 

On their arrival the princess and her party were much 
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concoraefi to find they had come unprovided with the neces¬ 
sary rope. Seeing-Bappa and hfe fellow cowherds close hy, 
the princess begged him to try and procure them one. 

“Certainly, I will fetch a rope ”, replied Bappa, “if first 
you will play a game of marriage with mo 

Her sens© of humour roused by the suggestion,, the prin¬ 
cess complied. She allowed herself to be tied to Bappa by 
the scarf she wore. She and her attendants then joined 
hands with, Bappa and his companions, and aU circled slowly 
round an ancient mango tree the prescribed number of 
times, chanting the bridal mantras or hymns, as representing 
the ritual usual at the ceremony of marriage. 

The rites being concluded, Bappa divulged his real infceu- 
tion in stipulating that the princess should play the game of 
marriage w ith him, and informed her that he now considered 
her his wedded wife. 

Probably the young Rajputni, with the romantic tradi¬ 
tion of the race from wBich she sprang, w^as won by this bold 
wooing, for she yielded without demur, and Bappa, liaving 
sworn both her attendant slave girls and his owm fellow- 
herdsmen to secrecy, felt he had gained the object of his 
desires. 

The marriage was kept entirely secret until the princess’s 
father sent the cocoanut, the Hindu symbol of marriage, by 
his family bard to a neighbouring chief, thereby .signifying 
that he wished him to marry his daughter. 

Contemporary chroniclers relate that, in accordance with 
Hindu custom, the astrologers were requested by the chief of 
Nagda to fix the day on which the wedding should take 
place, to which they replied that no day could be fixed for 
the au-spieious event as the prospective bride was already 
married. 

The fury of the Ghalukya chief knew no bounds, and 
Bappa and his bride, warned betimes, fled for their lives, 
accompanied only by twm faithful Bhil attendants, Baleo 
and Bewa, to Chitor, the capital of Mewar. 

Here Bappa presented himself to the-reigning sovereign 
of Mewar, Mail Singh by name, a member of the “ Maurya ” 
section of the Pramara clan of Rajputs, and begged him to 
employ him in some military capacity. 

The fact of Bappa being doubly related to the sovereign 
of Mewar, first through the mother of his ancestor Goha and 
then through his own mother, both of whom had been 
Pramara princesses, coupled with the favourable impression 
the young Rajput produced at his court, brought about the 






granting Ivis request, and he waa foithwith enroUed as a . 
SamanI or military leader of Mewar, and was given an estate 
feuitabJe to his ranis in life. 

The unusual favours bestowed upon the young prince 
aroused the anger and Jealousy of Man Singh’s turbulent 
feudatories, so much so that when called upon by their 
suzerain to assist him in a campaign against the Arabs, they; 
refused, and curtly replied that he could seek assistance from 
Ms favourite. 

Bappa was quite equal to the occasion, and by employing 
Ms powers of diplomatic persuasion, succeeded iti winniag 
over his rivals, and getting them to serve under bis com- 
mand. The Arab forces threatening Me war were utterly 
routed, and pursued into Gujarat, as far as Cambay, the last 
capital of Bappa’s ancestor Siladitya, Here he installed as 
ruier a chief rta.med Jai Sekiiar of the Chayada clan of 
Bfijputs, in the place of the Arab leader Salim, who had 
previously taken possession of the town. 

Ilavin'g done this, Bappa returned to Chitor, his prestige 
greatly enhanced. His sweeping victories, ho’.imver, though 
they raised him to such dazzling heights, spelt disaster for 
his sovereign the MoriJ for whose glory they were ostensibly 
mjhieved. < 

Man Singh had committed the grave mistake of remain¬ 
ing behind in Mewar, instead of personally leading his 
vassals in the recent campaign, and by this action he for¬ 
feited the last .shred of their loyalty. 

The nobles gave vent to their discontent by becorairig the 
leaders of a revolution, which culminated in the storming of 
Chitor, during which Man Singh, the hist reigning descendant 
of Ghaiidragupta and Asoka, met his death.^ 

Bappa w'as immediately unanimously elected as soyereim 
of the kingdom, and in the citadel of Chitor the faithful 
Bhil, Baleo, as.sisted by hia comrade Dewa, who both had 
accompanied Bappa on his flight from Nagda, made the 
tika or mark of sovereignty on the brow of the mw' king, 
a rite which is to this day iieiformed by their descendants, 
whenever a new Maharana succeeds to the throne of Mewar. 

^ The Moii section of the Pramara clan claims descent from 
Chandragupta Maurya, tlirough Samprati Maurya or “ Mori ", the 
grandson of Asoka, who ruled over the western portion of the 
Maury an empire. 

Tod in hia Rajasthan, vol. i. chapter xxv. p. 211.5, iu describing 
the buildings in the celebrated fortress of Komulmer in Mewar, 
mentions a Jain temple there, ascribed by tradition to Samprati Baja, 
s?hieh seems to provide definite historical basis to the Pramara elaitn. 
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Bajipa assumed the teniporaJ title of “ Hindua^ SuiaJ 
or Son of the flindug, and the spiritual one of “ Ekling ca 
Hi wan”, or vicegerent of Siva, driginally given to him by 
his religious preceptor Harita. _ 

His reign tuarlis the coiDnienceiment of the long' and 
glorious history of the Gehlotcs or Children of the Cave,^ 
one of the greatest dynasties of medieval India, and con¬ 
sidered to-day the first Hindu royal house. 

Immediately after his coronation the new^ rulor under¬ 
took a joumoy to Surashtra, where he obtained in n 4 ai> 
riage the hand of the daughter of the ChaVada prinee 
Jai Sekhar, who had been one of his allies in the roeexit 
war. 

We must at this point revert, to events in Western India, 
aS tho history of Me war is closely linked with that part oi 
the country. 

Jai Sekhar, originally a petty chief of the district of 
Panchasar on the borders of the Rann of Kutch, very soon 
after his installation at Cambay made himself ruler of a 
large portion of Gujarat, and later extended his authority 
over a considerable part of the Surashtra peninsula, estab¬ 
lishing Ms capital at Deobunder, off the shores of the Gulf 
of Cambay. 

From this convenient spot on the island, the Chavada 
king appears to have sent out a pirate fleet to prey on the 
Arab dhows trading between Basra and the ports of Western 
India, and it seems highly probable that Salim, blie Arab 
leader defeated by Bappa, was at the head of an exi:)edition 
sent by the Viceroy of Sind to punish the Chavadas for 
their depredations. 

The kingdom which Jai Sekhar had acquired was, 
however, not destined to be his for long. 

The Arabs were by no means the only people hostile to 
him ; he possessed a formidable enemy of his own race ia 
the person of Bhu%"ada, a prince of the former Deccan 
ruling house of the Chalukyas, who had, in spite of the loss 
of their throne to the Rashtrakutas, remained a large 
and powerful clan. Kubja Vishnu-vardhana, brother of 
Pulakesin II. and his viceroy in Vengi, had, in the year 615, 
founded the dynasty of the Eastern Chalukyas by pro¬ 
claiming himself king, and his descendants had continued 
to rule Vengi even subsequent to the fall of the Western 
house in 753. 

^ So-called from their cave-bom ancestor Goha; this dyxiiiatic 
name was changed at a later date for that of Sesodia. 
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Bbuvad^k found allies in numerous iuiaor chieftams of 
the Chalukya dan, wbo wore helpful by reason of their 
^ndOBpread influence throughout the country. 

Attacked by Bhuvada at the head of a large fotoe, Jai 
Sekhar, in spite of a most gallant resistance, ^uflered cona~ 
plete defeat. His capital was taken by storm, and he 
bimseif was slain in a last desperate eliort to defend it. 

Jai Sekhar'ft death did not, howev'er, involve the ex-‘ 
tinetion of his house. Before going forth to meet his death, 
ho had appealed to his ^vife, Rupasundari, the sister of one 
of his principal officers, Snr Pal, to whom he was passionately 
devoted, and had implored her for the sake of the child 
she was expecting, not to perform the rite of Saii^ but to 
live in order that the child, if a son, should carry on the line 
of the Chavadas ; and he bequeathed her to the care of 
her brother Sur Pal, whom he enjoined to smuggle her out 
of the fortress disguised, and to protect her with his life. 

’ Sur Pal was faithful to his trust, and in due course the 
eon was born and named by Ids mother, Vanraj* 

The life of Vanraj Chavada is a roTnance in itself. His 
chiidhoofl and boyhood were spent in hiding, guarded and 
wateiied over hy his mother and a few faithful Ra.jput 
clansmen. 

Sur Pal did not survive his exile, and, at his death, his 
place was taken by an aged Jain monk, who had discovered 
the secret of the hidden prince and resolved to protect him 
and the widowed queen. 

This venerable man instructed yanraj in the religiouis 
tenets of the Hindus and the Jains, W'hilst his motheir 
insisted upon his becoming pr;>flcient in physical exercises, 
instilling into his mind a martial spirit, with a view^ to his 
one day restoring the departed glories o1 the Chavada-ft. 

On reaching manhood Vanx*aj decided to head a band of 
brigands, whose spoils were to provide the funds for the 
sustenance of his future army. 

Among his princii>al supporters in this venture were a 
shepherd named Aiihil and a former merchant called Jambi, 
and a woman, Shri Devi, the sister of a merchant. 

The story of the first meeting of Vanraj and Shri Devi 
is Tvorthy of mention in greater detail because of the 
typical instance it provides of the Rajput ideafe and 
mentality. 

Vanraj and his band, having heard that a merchant of 
great wealth resided in the village of Kakara, determined 
to attempt to seize it. 
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They surrounded the merchant’s home after niglitfall, 
and at a given signal broke in, to bo faced V 
spectacle of the owner and his sister bhri Devi preparing 
their eTeniiig meal. i 

Undeterred by this, Vanraj. seoin| hk 

value which he desired to appropnate* stretched o"*' ™ 
hand, and in so doing accidentally plunged it into a dish 
of curds, which formed part, of the supper the merchant 

“ t«c,h fo«d in .„y one'. 

thong^tey with the b«.d„m.k« 

Who does so a guest within its walls ; and to rob 
to the Rajput, the vilest and most uaforgxvab e 
Vanrai immediately gave the signal to ^s followers to 
withdiw, and he himself, after 

merchant, left the house without taking anything from its 

^^Ishri^Dcvi, impressed by the chivalry of an 
leader of dacoits, as she presumed him to be, followed him 
and his band, and begged them to return ana partake of 
the hospitality of their house. . , . t 

Vanrai made no secret of Ms true identity m his dealings 
with Shri Devi and her brother, nor of the ultimate aim he 
had in view, and, almost from the first momenh oi Ms 
entering their home, they became his most devoted followers. 

'J’he small band of dacoits gradually increMcdin nurnoers 
unti] it represented a formidable army, but lanraj imposed 
levies in money and kind only upon the rich, while the wor, 
on the contrary, could always rely upon assistance from hnn. 

Wherever he and his army encamped the villagers would 
seek him out and heg hi^ help in the adjustment oi f 
grievances and disputes, and ere long Vanraj, w'ho had 
commenced his career as a robber chief, became vested with 
the attributes of a national loader. , f u- 

In the year 765 Vanraj reached the supreme goal of his 
ambition, and hav ing succeeded in silencing all opposition, 

ascended the throne of his father. . 

Faithful to the promise made to her m the days ot ms 
advei'sity. he allowed Shri Devi to annoint him in his dwuty 
of monarch, and he appointed the cx-merchant Jamln to 

be Ms Prime Minister. x i 

The King gave lasting testimony to his other devoted 
adherent, the shepherd Anhil, by giving the new capital 
which he founded the name of Anhil'mra Patan. 

The reign of Vanraj ended with his death in 780. 
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He v/as succeeded by his son Yograj, who maintainod 
the integrity of the Cbavada kingdom unimpaired, as did 
alBO biB four liuBiodiB-to succosBors, but tb,o dot ails of tbo 
reigas of all tliese uioaarehs are very little known. ^ ^ 

The Chayada dyiraaty came to a violent close in tb.e 
reign of the sixth sovereign, Bhubhata by luiino (937-961), 
largely ov/ing to the mistaken action of the King liimseli. 
X^uting the early part of his reign there arrived in his (capital 
of Anhilvara three broth eiB, named Riaji, Bij a and Dandaka, 
deaoendants of Bhiivada, the Chalukya opponent of Jai 
Sekhar, who had all three adopted the life of religious 

mendicants. ^ ^ , 

The Yogi or Saiiyasi is at all times considered an honoured 
guest both in the palace of the Maharaja and the hut of the 
Hindu ryot, and the three, brothers were hospitably enter¬ 
tained at the court of Bhubhata and invited to witnewss a 
grand review of the army by the King in persoii. ^ ^ 
Raji,the eldest brother, himself previously a dastinginshed 
soldier, noticed during the progress of the review a faulty 
manceuvre by a body of the royal cavalry, and immediately 
pointed it out to the King. ... 

Greatly impressed by his Iciiowledge of military tactics, 
and realising immediately that the garb of the inenAxcaxit 
concealed the Rajput of high rank, Bhxibhata, who was 
ignorant of his Chalukya descent, pressed Raji to forsake 
the religious life, and to'enter a military career in hk serykio. 
After some hesitation Raji accepted the royal offer, and 
in a few years rose to such heights in bis sovereign’s favour 
as to become a successful aspirant to the ha.n.d of his daughter 
Lila Devi. This marriage brought disaster to the monarch 
and to his house. Lila Devi bore her husband a son, who 
was named Mulraj, and who from; the first became an 
object of almost extravagant affection on the part of hia 

grandfather. , , . . 

When Mulraj had attained the age oi early manhood, 
Bhubhata, one day under the inflxience of opium, which is 
known to have always been freely indulged in by the Rajputs, 
suddenly announced in the presence of his entire court that 
he wished to abdicate his throne in favour of his grandson. 

When he regained his normal condition of sobriety he 
withdrew this declaration, but the mischief had_ been done, 
and Mulraj, %vho combined great ambition with lack of 
principle, refused to recognise this withdrawal, and caiUng 
upon his Chalukya kinsmen to assist Iiirn, took arras against 
his grandfather. 
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Treachery within the preomots of the palace still further 
aided Mulmj, who was entirely vietorlouit. 

Bhubhata was slain, most prPbably by the hand of his 
grandson, who was immediatt^Iy proclaimed King of 
Anhilvara. 

In spite of the de^icable crime which had raised him to 
the throne, Mulroj Chaliikya proved himself a wise ruler, 
and the period of the Chalnkya dynasty, founded by him, 
is still considered by the Hindus of Gujarat as the Goldetx 
Age of their country. 

During his long reign, 942-997, Miilraj made his authority 
aupremo throughout the whole of Gujarat, inclusive of 
Surashtra and Kutch. 

The kingdom of Anhilvara Patan rose under the Chalukya 
king to greater prosperity and glory than under any 
previous monarch; he had, by his great gifts as a ruler, 
won the w^bolesale allegiance of nobles and people alike, 
yet the heart of Mulr£ij was stricken with remorse for the 
murder to which he owed his throne; and finally, in the 
year 997, he decided to make the only atonement which to 
him seemed adequate, and to exchange the sceptre for the 
begging bowl of the ascetic, and abdicated in favour of 
his son Ohamund Rai. ' 

The accession of thia king to the throne of Anliilvara 
coincided ’tvith that of Mahmud the Image Breaker at 
Ghazni, and from that time onwards the history of the 
Hindu monarchies of mediawai India becomes intervs oven 
with that of the Moslem states of Central Asia, 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 

Owing to the very meagre and unreliable native records of the 
period, the portion of this chapter which deals with tho history 
of the Chavacla <lynasty of Anhilvara Patan has presented 
considerable difficulty.^ 

Tho history of tliis line of rulers was written during the reign 
of the Chalukyas, and there is much evidence in support of the 
theory that the authors, mostly bards of the Chalukya princes, 
were somewhafc inaccurate in their records of the earlier epoch. 

Tod in his Eajasfhan, vol i. chapter iv, p. 197, states that 
Bappa Rawal married the daughter of Eaupgole, Prince of 
Bunderdhiva, who was most probably the father of Vanraj 
Chavada. 

Tod’s authority was derived from the ancient bardic 
chronicles of Mewan 

Tlie local Gujarat history of the Chava<la8 coiitains no 
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ti.i. 0 n feiori of an.y prlnee of that djnrtasty named hlsupgole, wMch 
wanfd vseem therefore to have been one of the titles borne either 
by Jai Seklmr or by V^amaj. 

According to the Gujarat chrorucles Jai Sekhar lost liis 
ttoone as early as 695 and therefore previous to tiiO fail of 
Valabhi and the bii’th of either Goha or Bappa, and if tins was 
so» then it must have been Vanraj and not Ms father who 
be<5ame the ally and father-indaw of the founder of the Gohiote 
dynasty in Mewar. 

Tho Mewar chronicles, however, describe Esiipgole as Prince 
of Bunderdhiva^ tho ancient name of t he island of Deo bunder, 
Jai Sekhar’s capital, which indicates that he must have ruled 
before the foundation of the later capital of Aiihilvara Patan by 
Vanraj v/h.tch, from his reign imtil the overthrow of the Hindu 
kingdom of: Gujarat by the Moslems, gave its name to the 
entire kingdom. 

In dealing with the history of the kingdom of Valabhi ajid 
its, later offshoot Mewar, I incline to the belief hold by Tod, that 
the Gohlote claim to descent from Karaa has a true iiistorical 
btisis, wldist aclniitting the possibility that Scythian, and 

-'^*y also Persian, blood ran in i:he veins of tho princes of 



Later historians, notably Mr, Vincent Smith and the 
eminent Indian scholar Professor Bhaudarkar, believe the 
Gehiotes to be descendxxi from tho Gurjjaras, one of tho foreign 
tx'ibes who entered India with the Huns, but the most complete 
refutation to this viev^ is presented by the profound reverence 
l>aid by all Rajputs and by the majonty of orthodox Hindus to 
tho ro^^ al house of Mewar, whose head they style Hindupati or 
Ohief of the Hindu race. 

This title they considered to be the natural right of the 
descendant of the royal line of Ajodhya, and woMd never allow 
it to be accorded to the scion of a foreign barbxirian tribe. Up 
to the present day, the highest honour a Rajput prince or cMef 
can obtain is the hand in marriage of a princess of the house of 
Mewar, 


CHAPTER II 


THE HOUSE OF GHAZNI, A.». 1001-1180 

It was in the year 1001 that Alahmud of Ghazni started on Mahmud's 
the first of liis seventeen Indian campaigns, by advancing , 

against Jaipa). of Lahore, the Hindu sovereign who had irinsaoni. 
already suffered so grievously from the attacks of his father = • 
Sabuktegin. 

Mahmud’s confidence in his ultimate success can bo best ^ 

gaogedbji^thefactthatheinvadedlndiawithanarmycon- 
sistingmerelyof lOjOOOcavalry; and.headingthis smaliforce, 
ga ve ba ttle to Jaipal, who commanded 12,000 horsemen and 
30,000 infantr 5 ', on November 27, 1001, at Peshawar. /, ,, 

In the long and bitter contest which ensued, the Moslems ., ', 
gained a sweeping victory, owing not only to Mahmud’s 
briJhant leadership, but also to the fanatical religious ; ,, 
fervour which they themselves displayed in following him. . "J, i'- 

Fivo thousand Hindus, at the very least, perished in this - V; v i 
battle, and Jaipal himself and all his remaining vassals were i 

taken prisoners by the Mohammedans. • Vi 

The entire dominions of Jaipal thus fell into the hands of , i Vf' 

the Ghazni monarch, but Mahmud, who aimed far more at 
the overthrow of the Hindu religion than at the annexation , ?' V'| 
of the actual country, was content to leave Hindu political V VI 

independence untrammelled, on the undertaking, by Jaipal, , V 

to pay an annual tribute to the Ghazni treasury. ' ' 

The crushing defeat %vhich Jaipal suffered was one from , V 

which his proud spirit could not recover, nor could he bring i V 

himself to bow the knee to one whom he regarded in the light . i'V 

of an upstart aflventurer, whose bitter enmity towards the • V 
Hindu faith was fully known to him. He gave orders for ' V 
the erection of a formidable funeral pyre ; and, donning his ' ' V ’ 

robe.s of state, and followed by his queens, the aged monarch 
and his consorts perished in the flames. 
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The kingdom of Lahore thus descended to his Son 
Anandpal, who apparently accepted the obligations entered 
into by his father with the King of Ghazni, but who, in 
reality, was merely biding his time until a favourable 
moment should arrive in which he could expel the Moslem 
ruler from Hindustan. 

In the year 1004 Mahmud, returning to Ghazni from one 
of his numerous military expeditions, was told that Bijai 
Rai, Raja of BLeera, one of Che Rajput princes who had been 
amongst those to agree to pay him monetary tribute, had 
failed to do so. He immediately retaliated by invading the 
Raja’s territory with a punitive force. 

Though one of the minor sovereigns of Northern India, 
Bijai Rai and his loyal clansmen made a heroic stand for 
their freedom. Several times they succeeded in repulsing 
the Moslems, and it almost seemed as though their in¬ 
domitable courage would result in final victorv for their 
arms. But the crucial moment came at sunset, the hour of 
evening prayer, when the entire Mo.slem army, from the King 
to the humblest soldier, turned towards Mecca, and executed 
the customary genuflections. As the last words of common 
prayer rang out, Mahmud sprang to his feet, and realising 
the religious fervour which at that moment permeated all 
ranks, oried out that the Prophet had promised hurt victory. 

Inspired to renewed effort by the words of their King, the 
Moslems pressed their attack forward with the greatest fury, 
and Anally succeeded in driving the Rajputs back into the 
fort of Bheera, to which they then laid siege. 

Bijai Rai and his gallant men held out for some days 
against the Ghazni army, but, realising that thefort was ho 
longer tenable, he and his sadly depleted forces made a 
sortie, fighting their way through the Moslems, and finally 
establishing themselves in a neighhourmg wood. In spite 
of the hopelessness of his position, the Rajput monarch and 
the small I'emnant of the survivors under his command 
continued to put up a .noble defence, until, completely 
surrounded, he sought death by falling on the point of his 
sword. 

The entire territory of Bheera was immediately annexed 
hy Mahmud, and added to his doitiinions, but this sweeping 
victory was soon to be placed in jeopardy by the greatest 
attempt ever yet made by the Hindus to expel the Moslems 
from their country. 

At this time the city and district of Multan were governed 
by a Mohammedan ruler of Afghan descent, Fateh Daud 
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Klian Lodi, a grandaoa of ShaiJib. Hapjid Lodi, who had been 
a vaasal of Sabuktegin. 

Normally this prince ackno’ifledged the suzerainty of the 
King of Ghazni, but in pohit of fact he was determined to 
take the fet opportunity to try aud establish his independ¬ 
ence. To this end he sent envoys to Anandpal of Lahore, 
suggesting an alliance, in the hope also of securing his ftctive 
co-operation, 

'irtie Raja of I^hore in agreeing to this alliance was most 
probably actuated by the desire to weaken Moslem influence 
ii, India by playing one Moslem ruler against the other, as it 
is moat unlikely that he can have desired the permanent 
establishment of a Mohammedan kingdom. He cordklly 
responded to the suggestions of* the .Prince of Multan by 
despatching a considerable force to join Fateh Baud Khan^s 
army, which awaited the attack of the Ghazni troops near 
Peshawar. 

This united attempt was, however, frustrated by the 
military genius of Mahmud, and the bravery of his troops. 

As a result of his defeat, the ruler of Multan was compelled 
not only to renew his aoknoyledgement of Mahmud’s 
suzerainty, but also to pay a larger tribute in money to the 
conqueror. Anandpal, however, who, though momentarily 
checked, did not consider himself permanently beaten, took 
refuge in Kashmir, where Sangrama the reigning king 
granted him protection. 

Mahmud was not given much respite after this victory, 
and nithin a short space of time found himself faced by* a 
fresh danger in the shape of a threat to his ancestral 
^minions in Afghanistan. His father-in-law Alik Khan of 
Transoxiana, gro’ivdng jealous of his rapidly increasing power, 
suddenly invaded the.se territories. 

Mahmud promptly returned to Central Asia, taking with 
him from India live hundred war elephants, which ho 
posted at various strategic points. 

The opposing armies met near Balkli, and the fierce battle 
which ensued brought a decisive victory to Mahmud, 
principally owing to the very important part played by the 
elephants. Alik Khan sued for peace, and Mahmud, having 
restored order in Afghanistan, was able to return to India 
where the qonditions imperatively called for his preaenee. 

I he government of his Indian tcrritorie.s had been en¬ 
trusted by Mahmud to a renegade Hindu Raja named 
oe>vakpal, who had, to all outward appearance, accepted 
l.slain. This man, selecting an opportune moment in the 
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^/ear 1005(, revolted agaitist Mahriuid, who aaw himself oom- 
pelted again to lead his army across the Indus. 

l^he actual rising by Sewakpal was })romi)tly quelled aiKl 
the loader captured and imprisoned for life, but this had 
merely been the prelude to a far greater effort at independ- 
enoe, which was headed by Anandpal, who had now returned 
from Kashmir more than ever determined to drive the 
Moslems permanently from the Land of the Five Rivers/ 

He sent out proposals to all the most important rulers 
in Northern and Central India to join him in forming a great 
confederacy, which had for its aim the expulsion of the hated 
.Mlechha (Eater of the flesh of the Sacred Cow) from the 
country. 

These proposals were enthusiastically received, the con¬ 
federacy was duly formed and all the Hindu sovereigns 
bound themvselves by solemn oath to absolute loyalty to each 
other and the common cause, pledging themselves not to 
conclude peace until their object had been attained. 

Amongst the members of the confederacy wCre two of the 
most powerful sovereigns in India, Rajyapal the Pratihara 
Ruler of Kanauj and Ganda the Chandel King of Mahoba ; 
and the imited forces were still further strengthened by the 
formidable hill tribe of the Gakkars, who joined the standard 
of Anandpal with a force of 30,000 men. 

The women of the Rajput clans, brought up in the 
splendid traditions of the great epics and believing them¬ 
selves to be the successors of the heroines of ancient days, 
strove by every means in their power to hearten their men 
folk in the struggle that lay before them. This struggle w^as 
looked upon by all in the light of a- Holy War in which their 
country, their faith and the sanctity of their homes were at 
stake. 

The princesses of the royal houses melted down their 
jewels, gold and silver bracelets, even their nose rings, the 
most cherished oriiaoient of the Hindu women, to provide 
money for the armies ; whilst their poorer sisters spun 
cotton and sent their takings, however small, to help fill 
the treasuries of the allied sovereigns. 

All preparations completed, Anandpal placed himself at 
the head of an immense army, which comprised the allies 
and their troops, and marched tow^arda the Indus to meet 
Mahmud’‘s forces. 

It was in the spring of 1008 that the opposing armies first 
came into touch. The Ghazni forces found themselves 
assailed on all sides by the Hindus, prominent amongst these 
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being the fierce Gakkars, wha, knowixg every inch of the 
ground, v ere A|uite invincible. 

Mahmud was utterly powerless to stem these desperate, 
assaults and was compelled to entrench himself vith hie men 
protected by a zariba of pointed stakes and thorns. Even 
these entrenchments were etonned by the entire Gakkar 
force of 30,000 men, supported by the main army of the 
Rajputs. 

The terrible battle w^hich ensued must have undoubtedly 
ended with the complete annihilation of the Ghazni army, 
but for the extraordinary resourcefulness of Mahmud. He 
had included in his equipment a supply of naphtha ball$» 
knowing from experience what a powerful factor they could 
be against elephants. At the most critical moment of the 
fight, he commanded his soldiers to throw these balls 
amongst the enemy elephants, with the brilliant result that 
the elephant from the back of which the Hindu commander 
was directing operations, terrified by the rain of fiery 
missiles, turned and fled. The allied army, panic-atricken 
by the loss of their leader, beat a hasty and disorderly retreat, 
pursued for some distance by a force of approximately 
10,000 Afghan and Arabian cavalry, belonging to the Ghazni 
army. 

Although the allied armies were still of considerable 
strength, Mahmud’s victory was sufficiently great for him to 
dictate terms of peace, which were accepted by Anandpal. 
Chief amongst these conditions was that the King of Ghazni 
should have the right to march his armies through the 
La;hore territories. 

Immediately after the treaty had been signed, Mahmud 
returned to Ghazni. 

One of the towns wliich had been taken by storm by his 
troops during this campai^ w’^as Nagarkot or Kangra, one 
of the most sacred spots in the Punjab. The ancient and 
immensely wealthy temple dedicated to the goddes.'^ Devi 
Bajesri was sacked by thorn, and was the first of a series of 
similar desecrations perpetrated by order of Mahmud during 
his numerous irn' asions of India, which appear to have been 
undertaken mainly to satisfy his fanatical hatred of the 
Hindu creed. 

In the year 1010 Mahmud again invaded India, this time 
with the object of destroying the Hindu shrines of Thariesar, 
situated in AnandpaTs territorj^ The King of Lahore 
attempted to aveit the attack by sending a letter to the 
King of Ghazni couched in friendly terms, begging him to 
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Hpare Tbanosar, and promfeing him, in return for thhs con¬ 
cession, a warm welcome in his country and an additional 
tribute from the immense Tevenue accruing to the shrine* 
The only reply sent to the ruler of Lahore was ; With 
the assistance of God I will root out idol worship from aS 
India and in consequence of this Anandpal once again 
appealed to the Hindu sovereigns of the North to join him 
in defending the sacred fanes of the Hindu faith. 

However, before any united Hindu resistance could be 
organised, Mahmud and his army, by means of a series of 
forced marches, had reached Thanesar, and the ancient 
shrines situated in the heart of the KurukshetraCthe historic 
battlefield on which the Pandavas had fought their Kaurava 
cousins for the sovereignty of Indraprastha, were pillaged 
and the images broken; the most sacred amongst those 
were carried by Mahmud to Ghazni to be publicly trampled 
upon by the horses of his fanatical follow^ers. These actions 
by Mahmud constituted a notable triumph for hut ^t 
the same time they laid the foundations of that bitter and 
im placable hatred between Hiiidii and Mohammedan, which, 
though sometimes controlled under certain wise and tolerant 
rulers, has survived under the surface up to the present day. 

Mahmud renewed his attacks upon India again in the 
year 1019, this time with the object'' firstly of defeating 
Bajyapal, the Pratihara King of Kanaiij, ten years earlier 
one of the principal allies of Anandpal, and secondly of 
destroying the holy shrines of Krishna at Mathura. For 
this double purpose he placed himself at the head of an 
army of 100,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry and rapidly 
succeeded in reaching the gates of Kanauj, 

Rajyapal, completely taken by surprise by this unex¬ 
pected attack, made no attempt at rcsistoice and sur¬ 
rendered, the city, and it is typical of the character of 
Mabjmnci that, whilst sparing Kanauj as a whole and de- 
niandhig a merely formal acknowledgement of his suzerainty 
from the Raja, he ordered the complete’destruction of every 
Hindu tom pie within its walk. 

From Kanauj Mahmud proceeded with his army to 
Mathtira, the centre of the worship of Krieiina, which exer- 
cised^such m immense hold upon the Hindus of all castes of 
that day, as it has continued to do up to modem times. 

,Mafhtira itself, the birthplace of Krishna, and the scene 
of his escape from his uncle the usurper Kans ; Mahaban, 
where the deified hero grew to manhood under the car© of 
his.foster-parents Nand and Yasoda ; Brindaban, where he 
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with the milkmaids of Braj and won the heart of 
•^all sufiered at the pitiless hand of the deepoiier. 

Ouring the twenty days of Mahmud’s stay at Mathura, 
the city and the entire sacred district of Braj Mandal were 
subjected to a reign of terror. 

The Rajput Prince of Mahahan attempted a heroic de¬ 
fence of the holy shrines ; but, realising his failure, called 
hia wife and daughters to lum, and bidding theni farewell, 
stabbed them to the heart, thus preserving them from the 
fate meted out to so many others of becoming slaves in a 
Musulman harem. He then took his own life. 

Twenty thousand, at least, of the unhappy inhabitanfe, 
of Mathura—men, women and children-—were marched off 
into slavery in distant Ghazni, and the baggage camels of 
Mahmud’s army returned to his capital laden with plunder 
from the holy shrine. 

Although Mahiaud had been undoubtedly victorious, his 
victories, with the one exception of Kanauj, had been won 
against minor Rajas, and the more pow'erful Hindu sov¬ 
ereigns, who had assiisted Anandpal of Lahore in the great 
struggle of 1009, notably Ganda of Mahoba, continued as 
formidable as ever. 

^ Their indignation with their former ally Rajyapal of 
Kanauj for what they considered his treachery to Hinduism 
m capitulating to Mahmud was boundless, and they deter¬ 
mined to mete out a terrible punishment to him. 

They aw'aited the King of Ghazni’s return to his own 
territory, and immediately afterwards Kanauj was attacked 
by an army commanded by Vidyadhar, the heir-apparent of 
Mahoba, assisted by the chief of Gw'alior, the principal vassal 
of the Chandel house. 

They succeeded in taking the city by storm ; Rajyapal 
M as put to death, and only a greatl 5 ’^ diminished territory 
was left to his son Trilochanapal. 

Mahmud naturally looked upon this attack as directed 
against himself, and determined to avenge it at some future 
period. In the year 1020 he again invaded India, this time 
from the borders of Kashmir, which kingdom he had also 
been endeavouring to subdue. Determined to make one 
great effort, to break the Hindu confederacy for all time, he 
direct(Kl his army first against its organiser, Anandpal of 
Ijahore. 

The Punjab was overrun from end to end, and Anandpal 
was obliged to take refuge at Ajmero, the capital of the head 
of his clan, Bilandeo Chauhan, Rao of Sambhar. 
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Mahmud, taking possession of Lahore, appointed as bis 
viceroy there one of his most famous officers, the slave 
Malik Ay lit. 

Thus Lahore, originally named Lohkot, sakl to have 
been founded by, and named after, Lava dir Loh, son of 
Rama and Sita, and with it the entire Punjab, passpd undex 
the rule of the Musnlmans. 

From the Punjab Mahmud led his victorious troops to 
Central India, where on the plains of Bundelkhand he w^aa 
faced by Ganda of Mahoba, at the head of a powerful 
army. 

Just as the fight w’^as about to commence, the nerve of tho 
Chandel king failed, possibly because he feared a simiJar fate 
to that of AnandpaJ. He fled from the battlefield, l(3^mng 
his entire camp and w^ar elephants to the mercy of the 
Mohammedans. 

The forta'ess of Kalanjar, one of the groa.t/est strongholds 
in Central India, was occupied by the Ghazni troops, but 
for the time being Mahmud evidently considered it unw ise 
to annex any further territories belonging to the Chandel 
king, for the simple reason that they were situated at such 
a great distance from his main base. 

In 1023 he attempted a further invasion of the Chandel 
kingdom, but was conciliated, by Ganda and his powerful 
vassal of Gwalior, who despatched envoys to him wiuh 
rich presents and assured him of a friendly welcome to 
thoir territories. 

Mahmud, looking upon this attitude as an acknowledge¬ 
ment of his supremacy, abstained from any renewed attack. 

We now come to the last and greatest of Mahmud’s. 
Indian campaigns, his famous expedition to Gujarat in the 
year 1025. 

Chamund Rai, the son of Mulraj I., had succeeded to the 
Chalukya kingdom in 997 and reigned until the year 1010, 
when, following in his father’s footsteps, he abdicated f rom 
the throne in order to lead the life of an ascetic. 

He was succeeded 'by his son Durlabha, who governed 
the Chalukya kingdom until his death in 1022, and it w^as 
his son Bhim Deb I., whose reign extended over the long 
period of fifty years, 1022-1072, who was called upon to 
face the invasion of the Afghan hordes of Ghazni. 

Hindu Gujarat w^as a prize great enough to tempt the 
desire of any ambitious conqueror. The rich plains 
abounding in beautiful . and W'ealtby cities, with their 
buildings of the noblest type of Hiiidu and, above all, of 
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Jain architecture ;• her ports, to which Arab dhows brought 
the choicest produce ox Arabia and the Persian Gulf, ah 
combined to make the Idngdom of Anhilvara one of the 
choicest regions of India. ^ 

But, in dii*ecting his forces towards Gujarat, Mahmud 
was actuated far more by the fervour of the iconoclast 
than by the lust for conquest. 

On the shores of the Arabian Sea, not far from the |h^Tempio 
ancient city of Verawal, the port, to-day of the little 
Musulman native stato of Junagarh, stood one of the most 
universally venerated of all the many Hindu shrines in 
India, the Temple of Somnath. 

Dedicated to Siva, under his title of Somesvara, The 
Lord of the Moon ”, temple was looked upon both as 
one of the most splendid and the richest centres of Hindu 
pilgrimage. 

The Queen who came to pray that she might present 
her lord with an heir ; the Raja who desired to return 
thanks for a victory gained against an hereditary foe ; the 
merchant who wished to express his gratitude for the safe 
arrival of his ships ; and the humblest peasant, who 
invoked the holy blessing that his fields might yield a 
plentiful harvest—-all brought their offerings, great and 
small, to swell the treasury of the Lord of the Moon, before 
whose altar five hundred nautch girls, the wives of the god, 
kept up a continuous religious dance. 

It was this particular shrine which Mahmud selected as 
the goal of his last invasion of Indian soil; he was followed 
by an array which included no loss than 30,000 volunteers 
who had joined Ms forces solely for the purpose of assisting 
him in his war for the extermination of what they considered 
idolatry. 

Advancing from Multan, across the Indian desert, 
Mahmud's first halt was outside Ajmere, the capital of 
Bilaiideo of Sambhar, whom he desired to punish for 
giving shelter to the defeated Anandpal. Here, however, 
ho met with a decided reverse, as Bilandeo and his Rajputs, 
realising their dangerous position, had evacuated the city 
and established themselves in the impregnable hill fort of 
Taragarh, from which they could best defend the city. 

Several attempts undertaken by Mahmud and his troops 
to take this stronghold either by assault or by the slower 
method of siege having proved unsuccessful, he determined 
to abandon this plan ; but the triumpli of the Rajputs in 
their victory was overshadowed by the death of their 
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gallant sovereign, who lell, pierced by a chance arrow just 
as the Moslems retired from the spot. 

From Rajputana the Ghazni army advanced over the 
Aiihilvara rich plains of Gujarat and effected an entry into the capital, 
Anhiivara Patan, unopposed by the Maharaja Bhim I>eo, 
who had retired into the mountains with his army, not, 
however, without leaving a force to garrison the Temple of 
Sonmath. 

When, after marching along the shores of the Arabian 
Sea, Mahmud and his troops reached the gates of the shrine, 
they found themselves confronted by a body of Rajputs, ail 
of whom had vowed to defend the holy place to the bitter 
end. 

Time after time the Moslems pressed forward to the 
assault and were flung back suffering heavy loss, their 
battle cry ‘‘ Din Din Allah eJ Akbarl ” (For the Faith, for 
the Faith, God is Great) being met by fierce shouts from 
the Rajputs of ChauFIsvara ki Jai!'' (Victory to Chaul- 
Ivsvara). 

For three days this hopeless stand continued ; finally 
Mahmud succeeded in forcing an entrance into the temple, 
and then only over the dead bodies of the heroic defenders. 
From the outer hall of the temple Mahmud, followed by 
his chief officers, penetrated into the Holy of Holies where 
the high priest and his attendants had taken refuge. 

For a brief moment it seemed as though Mahmud himself 
were awed by the wonderful beauty of the shrine and, 
taking advantage of this apparent "hesitation, the high 
priest implored him to spare the shrine, offering him,a 
large portion of its treasures in ransom.' These supplica¬ 
tions were met by the reply from Mahmud's lips : I 

desire to go down to posterity as the Image Breaker, not 
as the Image Seller ; at the same moment he raised 
His great war mace, and, with a single blow, shattered into 
four pieces the gem-studded Lingam nine feet high, 
phallic symbol under which the Lord of the Moon was 
worshipped. 

The Temple of Soinnath was entirely destroyed, the 
adjacent &*umj Mandir or Temple of the Sun was" severely 
battered, and, having accomplished tliis, Mahmud next 
attacked the strong fort of Gundava in Kutch, behind the 
' walls of which Bhim Deo had taken refuge. Tlie fortress 

^ The temple of Siva or Isvara in the port of Chaul was hie^hly 
venerated by the Ohalukya Rajputs os the shrine of thoir tutelary 
deity. 
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■was stormed and the entire state treasure of the Gujarat 
monarch seized, but Bhim Deo himself succeeded in making 

hia escape. ... 

lietuming to Anhilvara, Mahmud fell completely under 
the Rpell of the beauty of the city and surrounding comintry, 
and had serious thoughts of permanently establishing his 
seat of government in Gujarat. Finally, however, his 
principal advisers dissuaded him from this course by point¬ 
ing out to their monarch that, having only imperfectly 
conquered the country, he would be running considerable 
risk from the many enemies still existing there. He there¬ 
fore issued a proclamation deposing Maharaja Biurn Deo 
and with him the entire Ch«alukya dynasty, and raising to 
the throne of Anhilvara a prince, appfirently of the former 
ruling house of the Chavadas, who is given by the Moslem 
historian Ferishta the name of Dabichalima.^ 

Mahmud’s intention was now to return to Ghazni, but, 
on hearing that Bhim Deo bad succeeded in raising a fresh 
army with which to oppose his retirement through the 
Punjab, and realising that the Chaiukya prince’s efforts 
uould almost certainly be supported by every Rajput 
sovereign of importance in Northern India, he determined 
to take the far more difficult route by way of the Sind desert. 

After a temble march, during'which Mahmud’s army 
suffered intensely from the groat heat and from agonies of 
thirst, he at length, in the year 1026, reached Ghazni. 

Laden with the treasures of Somnath and tlio other 
desecrated Hindu temples, he made his triumphal entry 
into the capital from which he had been absent for two nnd 
a half years. 

Amongst his principal trophies wore the gates of the 
great Temple of Somnath and the four fragments of the 
broken Liugam, one of w hich he placed outside his palace, 
anbther in the principal mosque of the city, sending the 
two others to Mecca and Medina respectively, so that all 
the pilgrims to these places should behold the symbols of 
the victory of Islam over Hinduism, 

With the exception Of a short punitive expedition in 
1027 against the Jat tribes of the Indus, the descendants 
of the Scythian invaders of ancient days, who had harassed 
his amiy on its return march, the Gujarat campaign was 
the last undertaken by Mahmud. He died on April 29, 
1020, of stone in the kidney, a complaint from which he 
had suffered for some years. 

1 This is a corruption, the real name not being clear. 
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With his death there disappeared one of the most remark- 
ablo figures in the history of Central Asia, and India, and 
one whose character presented the most oxtraordinary 
contrasts. His religious fanaticism led him to commit the 
worst crimes where the Hindu population of his dominions 
was concerned ; and at the sarno time, to his Moslem sub- 
jects he was a just and, according to the age in which he 
lived, a merciful ruler. _ 

His campaigns were never undertaken with a view to 
consolidating the conquered Indian territories into a vast 
empire, but were a succession of cleverly devised military 
raicLs, undertaken solely for the purpose of destroying the 
great ceirtres of Hindu worship throughout the country. 

Mahmud, who was survived by twin sons Mohammed and 
Masa’ud, had declared in his will that the sovereignty should 
devolve upon Mohammed. 

This declaration was, however, strongly opposed by 
Masa’ud, who had given proof both of military, talents and 
considerable ambition, when acting for some years as his 
father’s viceroy at Ispahan, the capital of the Persian 
dominions of the house of Ghazni. 

Masa’ud wrote to his brother offering to acimowledge 
him as sovereign of Ghazni, provided he himself per- 
manently retained the rulership of the Persian provinces and 
that his name was read before Mohammed’s in the public 
pravers. 

’The King of Ghazni, scenting in this demand the prelude 
to further acts of rebellion, refused, and assembling hi.s army, 
marched agfainst his brother. 

Masa’ud’s popularity with the army in general was far 
greater than Mohammed’s and the unfortunate Ghazni 
sovereign soon realised that he wa.s surrounded by traitors. 

During the forty days’ halt on the march, which he had 
ordered to keep the fast of Ramazan, a conspiracy was 
entered into amongst the leaders of his army, chief amongst 
these being one of his uncles and two of his officers. Moham¬ 
med was seized in his tent and carried as prisoner to Masa’ud 

at Herat. . 

Masa’ud was now proclaimed King of the entire Ghazni 
kingdom, the whole army swearing allegiance to him, whilst 
the deposed monarch, in accordance with the merciless 
custom of the Moslem states of those days, was blinded by 
order of his successful rival. 

The traitors who had brought about Mohammed’s down¬ 
fall were, however, not allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
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treachery, for Masa’ud, suspicious lest, bavmg been false to 
one sovereign,' they might fail equally in their allegiance to 
himself, ga\o orders that his uncle sLiouid be imprisoned 
and the other two officers execiited, 

Masa’ud in the year 1031 was crowned King of 
and the first two years of his reign were entirely occupied in 
warfare against tlio Seljiik Tartars. 

In 1033, having come to a temporary understanding with 
them, he turned his attention to Kashmir, wiiich he was 
anxious to add to his Indian dominions. Hardly had he 
commenced these operations when ho received intelligence 
that the Seljuks had broken the agreement recently signed 
and had inflicted a defeat upon his army in Central Asia. 

On receipt of the news of this grave danger, Masa’ud 
immediately abandoned his attempts upon Kashmir and 
returned to Afghanistan! He soon succeeded, with the 
assistance of the main body of his army, in averting the i)eril 
threatening his kingdom,’and, with the knowledge of his 
security, his desire to add to his Indian dominions revived, 
and in 1036 he resolved to put them into execution. 

The fortress of Hansi in the Punjab, hitherto considered 
impregnable, was stormed by the Ghazni forces, and Masa’ud 
succeeded in advancing as far as the village of Sortpat, 
situated on the ancient battlefield of the Pandava brothers, 
within the dominions of tlieir descendant the Tuar Bang of 
Delhi, titular Lord Paramount of Hindustan. Once again 
complete victory seemed within Masa’ud’s grasp, when, 
owing to renewed and far more formidable invasion by the 
Seljubs, he was compelled to march his army back to 
Afghanistan. 

The decisive battle waa fought near Merv in May 1040. 
and resulted in a sweeping victoiy for the Seljuks, who 
captured Merv and henceforth made it the capital of their 
empire. 

Masa’ud no longer considered Ghazni safe as the seat of 
his government and determined to transfer it to Lahore, the 
capital of his Indian dominions. In taking this ?itep he had 
overrated the loyalty of his army, and just as the officers had 
conspired against his brother Mohammed, they now plotted 
to oveixlirow him ; in the course of his joxirney to Lahore in 
1042 he was taken prisoner and eventually murdered, the 
conspirators proclaiming the restoration of the throne of 
Ghazni to the blind Mohammed, His rights to the sover- 
eignty were, however, not long left uncontested. .Masa’ud 
had left two sons, Modud, who was Viceroy of Balkh and 
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the dependencies of the house of Ghazni in Tiirfcestap, and 
Mad 11 ( 1 , who resided at Dahoro and governed the Indian 
provinces. 

Immediately on receipt of the news of his father’s murder^, 
Modud proceeded to Ghazni, where he was greeted witjh 
intense enthusiasm by the army and people in general. 

After being formally crowned, he announced bis intention 
of avenging the death of his father, and, placing himself at 
the head of all the troops remaining in Giiazni be advanced 
into the Punjab. 

At Dantur near Lahore he inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the army of his uncle, Mohammed being taken prisoner and 
executed, together with all the officers wiio had overthrown 
Masa’ud. 

Modud now sent instructions to his brother at Lahore 
the effect that he wished to be proclaimed king in that city 
also, but the replies ho received being unsatisfactory, he 
determined to enforce his demands by marching on the 
capital. 


Rfijput League At the critical moment, however, Madud’s sudden death 
made all hostile action unnecessary, and Modud made his 


entry into Lahore unopposed. This peaceful condition of 
affairs soon came to an end and Modud’s Indian possessions 
were in the following year thrown into jeopardy by a national 
rising of the Rajput princes of northern India, headed by 
Bisal Deo Chau ban, the Rao of Sambliar, son of Bilandeo 
who had defeated the great Mahmud at Ajmere. 

The mantle of Bilandeo had not fallen upon unworthy 
ahoulders, for, with the exception of one figure who will 
appeax” on the scene towards the end of this chapter, Bisal 
Deo undoubtedly the greatest of the many illustiious 
sovereigiis of the Ghauhan line and clan. 

Bisal -Deo combined the talents of the most gifted scholar 
and dramatist with the attributes of the soldier, uniting the 
inborn brsvvory of the Raj put with the circumspection of the 
statesman.* His skilful diplomacy not only succeeded in 
conciliating every Rajput sovereign in Northern and Central 
India, but &'/lso in inspiring them either to serve personally 
under his fl&'^g or to aid him in his efforts by sending con¬ 
tingents of tVieir armies. 

Bisal Deo nvas soon in a position to head a powerful force, 
which made it s tiiumphal progress from towm to town, all 
gates being ti’irown open to the Uberator, the Punjab 
uhaubans enthusiastically flocking to the standard of the 
Lord Paramoim t of their elan. 
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The holy shrines of Thanesar a.ud Nagarkot were ro- 
conquered from the Moslems, and a new image of Dfwi 
Bajesri was solemnly installed and consecrated at Nagarkot, 
to the accompaniment of the chants of the tribal bards of 
the Chauhans, who sang to the glory of Bisal Deo, the 
Champion of the Hindus. 

Ail the time fresh local reinforcements were reaching 
Bk,al Deo’s army, so that he was enabled to continoe his fight 
for the freeing of his country by attacking Lahore, the vseat 
of the Musulman power in India, Bis Rajputs stormed the 
w'alls of the city in face of the bitterest oppoaition and soon 
poured into the streets. Defending the city street by street, 
and practically house by house, the Moslems succeeded in 
ousting their assailants from the town of Lahore, but their 
own losses had been considerable and it seemed unlikely t hat 
they would be able to endure the rigours of the siege, whic.h 
their enemies now' entered upon, 

The bravo garrison held out for days and weeks until at 
last, despairing of relief and in the throes of famine, they made 
a final attempt to save the remnants of their army by forsak¬ 
ing the city and cutting their way through the enemy IfneSv 

This sortie, undertaken almost as a forlorn hope, ended in 
a quite unexpected succossj probably because the levies 
of the Punjab Rajas were becoming exhausted and because, 
whilst av siting reinforcements from Rajputana, their leaders 
wore completely taken by surprise. 

The Moslems, rushing out of the gates of Lahore to the Defeat of tho 
battle cry of their faith, spread a wild panic amongst the 
Hindus, who broke their ranks and fled, thus abandoning tlie 
prize which seemed so surely within their grasp. Lahore 
was saved but, in spite of this failure, Bisal Deo had dealt a 
blow to the power of the house of Ghazni in India, from which 
it ncA^er completely recovered. 

It is possible that the Rao of Sambhar might have tntornai dia^ 
ultimately succeeded in entirely driving the Moslems from HilStStea!” 
Indian soil had he not elected, at that moment, to undertake 
a campaign against Bhim Deo Chalukya of Anhilvara Patan 
to punish him for having refused to join the recent con¬ 
federacy entered into by the other Rajput sovereigns. 

In this campaign Bisal Deo was assisted by Tejsi, the 
Sesodia Rana of Mewar and his army, who with their united 
forces invaded Gujarat.^ 

1 The tribal name of the Mewar reigning house had not, at this 
period, been changed from Gehlote to Sesodia, but I have used the 
latter uani€) to a\ oid confusion. 
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Tho bardio chroniclers of the Chauhans and the Sesodias 
declare that the final victory rested with the invaders and 
that the town of Bisalnagar, which still exists, was founded 
to glorifj' the triumph of Bisal Deo ; but a closer study of 
the somewhat vague contemporary authorities seems to 
convey the impression tha-t the fight resulted in a draw, 
and that Bisalnagar was merely the formal commemoration 
of a treaty of peace and friendship concluded, between the 
conflicting parties. 

Evonts in We will now turn our attention to the history of the 

Auhsivara, Chalukya dynasty, of Anhilvara where, in the year 1073, 

Bhim Dec’s long reign came to an end with his death. 

His eldest son Kshem Kaj, being illegitimate, made no 
attempt to claim the throne, which he abandoned to his 
younger brother Karan, who occupied it until his death in 
1004.' 

Karan’s son Sidb Raj being a minor, the Queen Mother 
V Miyanalladevi, instead of following the Rajput custom of 

saii, assumed the regency for her child and proved herself 
to be one of those courageous, clear-sighted women so 
frequently met with amongst the Rajput princesses ; she 
not only ruled the Chalukya dominions wisely, but also 
strove, by all means in her power, to train her son to be 
worthy of his great heritage. Her hopes and ambitions 
were not disappointed, for tlie reign of Sidh Raj brought the 
glory of the Chalukya dynasty to its zenith. 

Lilie all his dynasty, he was a man of the highest culture 
and a patron of all the arts, quite especially of architecture. 
Ho caused magnificent temples, both Hindu and Jain, and 
lofty palaces to be erected, and the country was beautified 
by artificial lakes. 

* The great shrine of Somnath, so cruelly destroyed by 
Mahmud, rose from its ashes more splendid even than before. 

Anhilvara became a centre of commerce, trade being 
brought overland from different parts of India and, by sea, 
from the Persian Gulf. 

It was imjssssible for a sovereign in those days nob 
to cherish warlike ambitions but, thotigh Sidh Raj was 
always successful in tlie campaigns which he undertook, 
there is little doubt that the result of these victories in 
later days weakened the fabric of the Chalukya Idngdom 
by deplrting the man-power of the country and creating 
many hostile factors outside it. 

Of the two principal campaigns fought by Sidh Baj, the 
earliest and the most important was that against Yasod- 
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barman Pramara, King of Mahva, resulting in the conquest 
of that vast kingdom and the assumption, by the Chalukya 
king, of the additional title of Avantinatha or liord of 
Avanti, tho ancient name of Malwa. 

The second of those was undertaken against one of Sidh 
Raj’s awii vassals, Ra Kbengar, a scion of the noble Yadii 
elan of Rajputs claiming descent from Krishna, who was at 
tliat time reigning over the Junagarh district of KathiawarA 

The origin of this campaign and many of , its incidents 
are worthy to be mentioned in some detail as demonstrating 
the lofty Rajput ideals and the ingrained chivalry of the 
race. In the village of Majevadi, in .Ra Khengar’s territorj', 
there dw'elt a humble potter, who possessed a daughter 
named Ranik Devi whose rare beauty inspired a bard of 
those days to say that ‘‘ wherever she moved she left the 
impress of her feet in rose colour on the j^ound Th.e 
fame of her beauty oven reached the court of Anhilvara, and 
Sidh Raj, disregarding her humble origin, sent his onvpy 
in state to the potter of Majevadi demanding the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. 

Ra Khengar had become violently enamoured of Ranik 
Devi, whom he had frequently encountered on his rides 
abroad, and hearing that the overtures made by Sidh Raj 
had been accepted, determined to forestall r is overlord. 

The hut of the potter was surrounded bv a body of Yaclu 
horsemen and Ranik Devi was abducted and carried off 
to the palace of Ra Khengar, where the marriage ceremony 
was immediately performed by the Brahmin priests. 

Roused to fiiry bj'^ the act of his vassal, Sidh Raj called 
together bis forces and forthwith marched upon Junagarh, 
only to find the gates of the fortress closed by order of 
Ra'Khengar, who did not intend to allow his prize to be 
WTested f rom him . 

Every effort to storm the fortress failed with heavy loss 
to the assailants, and victory would most probably have 
come to tho Yadus but for the treachery of tw’o cousins of 
their King, who, to revenge themselves upon him for some 
personal grievance, opened one of the gates to the enemy. 

The Chalukyas immediately took possession of tho fort 
and Ra Khengar, defending himself to the last, fell sword 
in hand. 

^ The suzerainty of the Anhiivara kings was never willingly 
accepted by the princes of Junagarh, and the Chalukya and Yadu 
clans were noreditary enemies, 

* A. K. ForboB, tho lias Mala, 
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Ti.'ho conqueror com'manded Kianik Devi to acbon^pany 
hiiri to his palace at Anhilvara, but the princess, who bad 
gh^en her heart to Ra Khengai", sought an. aiid-ienco of the 
Clialakya sovereign and clad, like all Hindu v idow^', iu 
white, prostrated herself at his feet haploring hira by the 
traditions of his race to allow lier to become sati on the 
funeral pyro of Ra Khengar, her only true lord. 

In spite of the fact that the war bad been fought solely 
to wirx this woman, Sidh Raj was stirred to the very soul 
by this appeal, which aroused in him the iirofound respect 
always felt by the Rajput for the would-be sati. 

He not only granted to Ranik Devi the fulfilment of her 
prayer, but promised to erect a Bhrina to her memory bo 
that she should go down to posterity as the example of a 
faitliful wife, 

The antient shrine with its now almost defaced statue 
of Ranik Devi still stands, although only a small group of 
Jain temples remaiii to-day, to testify to the past glories 
of Anhilvara, 

A Moslem prince rules in the palace of Ea Khengar (the 
Nawab of Junagarh), but the ballads and folktales telling 
the story of the heroic lovers are ^.ill amongst the favourite 
literature of the Hindu people of Gujarat. 

Sidh Baj died iu 1143 childless ; he had failed, in accord¬ 
ance with Hindu custom, to adopt an heir to apply the 
torch to his funeral pyre and to fill his place on the Chaluky a 
throne. 

We know that his undo K shein Raj had renounced his 
right of succession in favour of his younger brother Karan, 
Sidh Raj’s father. In spite of tlie fact that Kshem Raj, the 
eldest son of Bbim Deo I. was himself illegitimate, the suc¬ 
cession eventually devolved upon bis branch of the family. 

His grandson Tribhuvanapal became Chief of Dahithali, 
a feudatory chieftainship of the Chalukya kingdom. 

Tribhuvanapal left three sons, who were named Mahipal, 
ICirtipal and Ktimarpal. 

Mahipal, the eldest, held the chieftainship of Dahithali, 
and his sister Devaldevi was maniod to Anuraj Chauhan, 
the reigning Prince of Sambhar. The nobles of the kingdom 
of Anhilvara were called upon to make their choice of a 
king between these three brothers, and to this end all tliree 
were summoned to attend a great Durbar in the palace of 
Anhilvara, where each was asked in turn by Kandeo, head 
of the nobles, what methods of government he w^oald 
employ if raised to be its supremo head. 
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The attitude of the eldest brother Mahijmi evidently 
impresseil the nobhjs unfavourably, and he was at onee 
cast aside as being too effeminate ; the seoorid, when 
questioned, replied humbly ^ " According to your counsel 
and instnictions ”, aji answer dtstasteful to the fiery 
Rajput Thakurs of the Chahikya court. The youngest 
brother Kuraarpal made no reply by word of mouth but, 
gazing proudly round the hall, dre w his sword from its 
sheath, an act which instantly roused the audience to 
oi'.thusiasm, and the nobles, without further hesitation, 
pi'oclaimed 1dm heir to the throne. 

Kumarpal was, after Sidh Raj, the greatest of the 
Chahikya Kings of Anliilvara Patan. His character w'as, 
in the strangeness of its contrasts, one of the most remarkable 
in the entire history of India. Whilst still of tender age, 
Kumarpal had been a thorn in the flesh of the child- 
les.s Sidh Raj, who loathed this scion of the royal house 
because of his illegitimate descent, and also because he 
reali.sed that he would probably succeed him on the Ghalukya 
throne. 

Kumarpal, finding his lifq endangered by the persecu¬ 
tions of the King, fled to Cambay, where he sought protection 
with the famous Jain sage, Hemacharya. 

Even here his safety was threatened, and it is said that 
on one occasion a body of the royal troops forced their way 
into the house of the sage with the intention of capturing 
the young chief, but that Hemacharyk managed to elude 
them by hiding the future king under a pile of manu¬ 
scripts. 

The Jain sage’s influence upon the character of Kumarpal 
increased greatly during the time he spent under his 
protection, and grow even more pronounced after his 
accession to the throne, when he forthwith became a convert 
to the Jam faith. 

It is now that the strange inconsistencies in the monarch’s 
character to which wo have alluded begin to show them¬ 
selves. 

Throughout his reign the warlike propensities of the 
Rajput and the peaceful creed of the Jlain, to whom the 
taking of a life is forbidden, struggled within his soul, 
and the result of this conflict often led to strange and 
incongrous results. 

A brilliant soldier, he could not resist the temptation 
of carrying his victorious arms as far as Salpuri in the 
^ A, K. Forbes, Has Mala. 
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Punjab, where be defeated his brother-in-law Anuraj 
Chauhan of Sambhar ; yet he would refuse to move his 
troops during the rainy season for fear of destroying the 
insect life so abundant at that period, and gave orders, 
for the same reason, that all the drinking water given to 
his horses and elephants should be previously strained. 

lie revoked ail fishing and fowling licences, ami it is said 
that a merchant of Aidiilvara having ventured to kill a 
louse, all his property was confiscated by order of the King, 
who with the proceeds erected a Ynkamhani (or louse 
temple) in which these vermin were kept and fed'. 

Tlie death of Kumarpal in the yea.r 1174 brought about 
one of those reactions often following upon any extreme 
religious policy, and his successor AJaipal, the son of his 
elder brother Mahipal, immediately embarked upon a 
violent persecution of the Jain sect. 

This was, however, by no means likely to be successful, 
as kumarpal had made of Gujarat a veritable stronghold 
of Jainism. 

Innumerable magnificent temples dedicated to the 
twenty-four Tirihankara, the Jinas or deified saints of the 
Jains, were scattered over the country, and the power 
exercised by the Jain pontiffs was of the very greatest. _ 

Within two years of hk accession to the throne, Ajaipal 
was murdered by Jain partisans and his infiant son was 
placed on the thi’one under the name of Mulraj II. 

Two years later this child died and was succeeded by his 
imcle Bhim Deo II. (117ff-1215), the last of his house. 

Though a brave 'soldier and not devoid of many attributes 
useful in a ruler, Bhim Deo II. poasesssed the dangerous trait, 
so common to the Rajputs and so frequently fatal to them, 
of allowing some trivial point of honour to involve him hi 
serious quarrels. 

Ever since the days of. Bisal Deo and Bhim Deo I., the 
relations between the Chalukyas of Anhilvara Patan and the 
Chauhans of Sambhar had been strained, irrespective of the 
fact that, as in the case of Kumarpal and Anuraj, they wore 
united by ties of marriage. On the occasion of the visit of 
two young Chalukya brothers, cousins of Bhim Deo If., to 
the court of Somesvara, the reigning Prince of Sambhar, 
at Ajmere, one of them, in the presence, twirled his 
moustache. This is considered by the Rajputs as a sign 
of defiance. 

A Chauhan clansman, taking this as an insult to his chief, 
lirew his sword and instantly slew the Chalukya, whose 
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ferotbor aTcnged the murder by immediately killing the 

as.saBsin, ,j i ' 

This incident brought the smouldering hatred between 
the two clans to an outbreak, and Bhim Deo, withput further 
hesitation, roarohed his armies into the Sambhar territoiies. 

At the commencement success favoured the Chalukyas, 
xSomesvara himself falling on the field of battle, but the 
Chauhans soon made good their defeat and gained de¬ 
cisive victory over their opponents, to which victory tiiey 
were led by the dead king’s fifteen-year-old son, Pritlm Kaj, 
destined to become in the future one of the most romantic 
and tragic figures of Indian history♦ 11 .x 

The prestige of Bhim Deo suffered severely as a result of 
his defeat by the Chanhans, and disorders and attempts to . 
overthrow, the government broke out in the hitherto peace¬ 
ful .kingdom of Anhilvara. , 

That Bhim Deo was eventually able to quell these dangers 
was entirely due to the support of a powerful feudatory . 
named Lavanaprasada Baghela, who was related to the 

royal house. i 1 x r ^ a n 

By accepting his assistance Bhim Deo had forfeited ail 

except the nominal sovereignty, all authority resting now in 
the hands of Lavanaprasada, who hold the office ob Prime 
Minister of the kingdom. 

In addition to this, Bhim Deo, who was intensely -super- 
stitious, having dreamt that Kumarpal had appeared to 
him, and had commanded him to nominate the son of 
minister, Viradhavala by name, as his heir, did so immedi¬ 
ately with all the ceremonial customary on^siich occasions. 

At this time Central India was in the throes of a terrible Wa? in Central 
war between the Chauhans of Sambhar and the Chandels ^ ‘ * 

of Mahoba. , re/ 

In 1182 Prithvi Raj, the youthful Prjnce of Sambhar, 
having hoard glowing accounts of the beauty of thq daughter 
of his neighbour the Raja of Sameta, sent an eftvoy to proffer 
his suit for her hand. \ ; 

The rider of Sameta, who had been at enmity with the 
Chauhans previous to this, instead of welcoming this offer 
ss a means of htinging the feud to an end, refused it un¬ 
hesitatingly. . 

Prithvi Raj lost no time in retaliating for tins deadl^f m- 
ault, and promptly attacked Sameta, defeated his forces, and 
abducted the princess, Avhom he carried to his capitalj at 
Ajmere, leaving behind a small body of devoted vassals, Vffio 
swore to prefect the retirement of the prince and his bride. 
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This gallant rear-giiard leniained faitMuI to their viDder- 
taking, but when the necessity for holding out Game to an 
end, and they were able to retire, they were obliged to leaye 
many of their wounded on the field. These were found by 
a body of clansmen of Parmal, the reigning Chanclel ruler of 
Mahoba, who., having over been hostile to the bouse Of 
Sanibbar, gave orders that they should be brutally put to 
death. 

Tn spite of the almost unchallenged power of the Chandels, 
Frithvi Raj solemnly vowed that he would not rest until his 
brave followers had been avenged. Having assured the 
safety of his bride at Ajmere, he gathered his army and 
marched upon Mahoba. 

Parmal and liis troops awaited the Chauhan assault on 
the bp^nks of the river Pahouj, not far from the present city 
of Datiya. 

It is typical of the complex character of Prithvi Raj, in 
which recklessness and chivalry were so strangely mingled, 
that, on hearing that his enemy was awaiting, reinforcjements 
from his principal va.ssals, Alha, chief of Kalanjar and his 
brother Udan, he granted him a week's truce to allow of 
tlieir arrivak 

On the expiration of this truce, the battle between 
the opposing armies immediately commenced. A terrible 
struggle ensued, during which prodigies of valour were per¬ 
formed on both sides, but the leadership was very unequal 
for, in spite of his inherent cruelty, Parmal lacked the 
bravery which inspires an arrn^^ whereas his opponent was 
not only a brilliant general, but because of his total disregard 
of ail personal danger, had already become an object of 
worsliip to his clansmen. 

Assailed from all sides by the enemy arrow^s, Prithvi Raj 
and his followers crossed the Pahouj, and pursued the de¬ 
feated army to within the w alls of Mahoba, where the Prince 
of Sambhar dictated the terms of peace to the Chandel 
monarch. 

The incessant feuds between the Rajput states, though 
occasionally resulting in the aggrandisement of individual 
kingdoms, could only have a weakening effect upon the 
Hindu state' system as a w'hole, thereby pac ing the way for 
the advance from Afghanistan of an enemy more formidable 
even than Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Modud, who had suffered so severely at the hands of Bisal 
Deo Chauhan, died in 1049, and from that time, excepting 
during the reigns of Ibrahim (1058-1098) and Masa’ud HI 
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(1098-1118), when the situation temporarily improved, the 
authority of the hoxivse of Ghazni wgcs slowly but surely 
declining. Among the turbulent ino»intaineeTs of the Ghoc 
district of Afghanistan, situated between the highlands east 
of Herat and reaching to the Upper Helmand Valley, a new 
dynasty had risen to power which claimed descent from tho 
semi-mythical Persian king Zohak, and soon came into con¬ 
flict with the older line of Gha^zni. 

Both Kutub-ud-Din, the first of the Sultans of Ghor, and 
8aif-ud-Din his successor, -were treacherously murdered by 
Bahram of Ghazni, son of Maeahid III., but the surviving 
brother Ala-ud-Din avenged these crimes by marching on 
Ghazni in the year 1152 and taking tho city by assault. 

la his thirst for revenge, he ordered his troops to raze to 
the gi‘ound the magnificent colleges erected by Mahmud and 
the beautiful mosque know'll as “ the Celestial Bride and 
so gi-eat wnis the destruction wrought by Ala-ud Din, that he 
was ever afterwards known as Jehan-soz, or Burner of the 
World 

Tim defeated ruler of Ghazni fled towards India, but died 
before reaching Lahore and was succeeded by hia son 
Khusru. 

The territories of the house of Ghazni were now reduced 
to the Indian dominions only, but these also were soon to be 
WTeated from the feeble hands of the great Mahmud^s 
successors, 

Khusru died in 1160 and the throne descended to his son 
Khusru Malik, destined to be the last of his line. 

' On the death of Ala-ud-Din, his nephew Ghiyas-ud-Din 
ascended the throne of Ghor, associating with himself in the 
government his younger brother Shahab-ud-Din. 

Th©^ latter prince, unlike most younger brothers in the 
primitive Moslem states of Central Asia, had no desire to 
supplant the reigning sovereign. He placed the whole of 
his brilliant gifts as a soldier and statesman at the disposal 
of his brother with a view to extending the supremacy of 
his house over the Ghaznavid possessions in India. 

In 1180 he. succeeded in attaining his ambition by a com¬ 
bination of force and stratagem characteristic of bis methodtj. 

Khusru Malik had been forced to send his son as a ho.stage 
to the court of Ghor, and at this period he was greatly re¬ 
joiced at receiving a letter from Shahab-ud-Din telling him 
that he was returning his son to him as the bearer of pro¬ 
posals for an honourable peace. 

Totally unsuspecting, Khusru Malik, attended by a .small 
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escort, went north to meet hia son, only to find himsefi 
surtcnrnded at hia first halting-place by 20,000 Ghor cavahy, 
comnianded by Shahab-nd-.Din in person. He was taken . 
prisoner and placed under a strong guard, whilst Shahab- 
ud-Din, at the head of the main body of his horsemen, 
entered Lahore unopposed and formally annexed the whole 
of the Ghajiinavid dominions in India in his brother’s name. 

Thus the great house of Ghazni came to an end, an event 
not only of deepest significance for the history of Central 
Asia, but one which also sounded the kneli for the whole of 
Hindu India. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PASSING OP AN EMPIBK, A.P. 118&-1194 

As we briefly mentioned in our first chapter, the kingdom of 
Delhi was founded in the year 993 by Anangpal Puar, whose kingdoma. 
dynasty, by virtue of descent from the Pandavas, claimed o 

be l iorda Paramount of India. f rprior 

. Despite their illustrious origin, the position of the iuar 
emperms was in no sense as great as that of the Mauryas or 

the Guptas. It bore, in point of fact, far greater similarity 

to that of some of the weaker medisoval Holy Roman l.m- 
perors, who, while theoretically exercising absolute power, 
were actually almost entirely dependent on the support o 
ambitious vassals of questionable loyalty, such as the kings 
of Bohemia and the Rhenish archbishops. 

The Chalukya sovereigns of Gujarat, espepially, were as 
hostile to the supremacy of the kings of Delhi as their kins¬ 
men in the Deccan had been to that of Harsha. ^ 

The first serious threatening of the imperial digmty of t le ol Kanaul 
Tuar princes occurred in the year 1090 when a new Rajput 
dynasty, that of the Rathors,® succeeded the I ratihara line 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Kanauj. 

‘ The founder of the Tuar dynasty 
(Kajof^than, vol. i. chap. v. p. 207), prior to hia estabUshrnont at 
llElhi, merely a minor chieftain. Hia name was Bilan deo and it ^ .w 
not until ho had assumed the imperial dignity 

-Tnangpal, derived from Aoango. 0’^° . 6 
Hindu Cupid. Thi.s name was always includod m the dynMt o title 
of each successive Tuar monarch, but only An^gpal I. and tho last 

sovereign of the dynasty were actually called by it. v,„ „f 

® Though some of their tribal bards declare tho Puthors to bo of 
Solar descent, a more reliable tradition ascribes their origin to 
Yavanoawa, Prince of ParlipUr, a chieftain of the Asi, one of the 
Scythian tribes which invaded India after the fall of In - 
Bactrian kingdoms, and was afterwards mlniittod into the Hindu 
caste system as a Kshatrya class. 
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this djnasty Kauaiij became one of the gi*eatest 
powers of Northern India., and the capital rose once more to 
the magnifieeuce of the days of Harsha. 

During the reign of Bijaipal, the fourth sovereigia of that 
djaiasty, the Rathor dominions included the sacred city of 
Benares^ and the entire territory of Oudh, and, with its 
vassal states, extended from the Ganges to the Narbada. 

The territories of Anangpal II., the reigning Tuar 
sovereign of Delhi, tw^entieth of his line, who had ascended 
the imperial throne in 1162, were smaller in dimension than 
those of tlic Rather king, 'whose position w^as still further 
strengthened by his alliance with Bhim Deo II. of Anhilvara, 

The existence of this alliance, coupled with the admitted 
determiiiation of Bijaipal to wrest the imperial sceptre from 
tlie Tears, decided Anangpal to seek the suppoi’t of Somes- 
vara Chauhan of Sarabhar, who was at fend both with the 
Rathors and the Chalukyas, 

The difficulties which faced Anangpal were greatly aug¬ 
mented by the fact tliat possessing only two daughters 
and no son, he was, in accordance with the Hindu custom, 
obliged to nominate and adopt an hoix* to succeed him on the 
throne. ‘ 

Marriages between the Rajput reigning houses have often 
been the diplomatic w^ay in which long-standing feuds have 
been settled ; and, with this end in view, Anangpal decided 
to attempt to bring about the, marriage of liis two daughters, 
one to the King of Kanauj, and tlie other to the Rao of 
Sambhar. 

The elder princess heoaine the consort of Bijaipal, whilst 
the hand of the younger and favourite daughter, Ruka Bai, 
was bestowed upon Somesvara Chauhan. 

The hopes for future peace upon which Anangpal had 


Positive Icnowledge in regard to the llathors is impo3:>ible, the 
diffioulty being still further increased by the fact that the xnonarchs 
of Kiuia^vij, styled Hathprs in the poems of Chand, appear as members 
of the Gaiiawar clan in inscriptions on temple walls ; the same 
dynastic name is used also on brass tablets which record grants of 
land to their subjects. The most likely solution is that Gahawar was 
the original name of the tribe and was afterwards changed to Bathor, 
just as that of the ruling clan of Me war was changed by thorn from 
Gohlote to Soaodia, 

In point of territory the Rathors are to-day by far the most 
powerful of the Rajput clans as, in addition to the parent state of 
Jodhpur, no leaver than four others, Bikanir and Kiahengarh in 
3^*ajputaiia, Ratlam in Malwa and Idar in Gujarat are ruled over by 
iiathor princes. 
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bti!lt as a result of these alliances were, hov/ever, doomed to 
utter failure > the rnarnages of the two princesses were in 
point of fact the prelude to a feud which eventually brought 
the entire edifice of Hindu power in Northern India crashing 
to the ground. 

Both queens in due course bore heirs to their lords. 

The son of the Queen of Kanauj was givmn the name of 
Jaichand, while the son of Ruka Bai was named Prithvi Kaj^ 
and eventually became the conqueror of Mahoba, whose 
earlier career we have previously described. 

From the nionient of the infant’s birth, Anangpal’s he^rt 
v as especially drawn to his favourite daughtoi 's child, and, 
when Prith^d Raj had attained the age of eight years, his 
grandfather summoned him to Delhi, where, with all the 
customary rites and in the presence of the entire court, ho 
was solemnly adopted as heir to the imperial throne. 

Fi:om that time onward the young prince was an object 
of ever-increasing pride and affection to his grandfather, and 
W'hen in the year 1182 he mado his entry into the imperial 
city fresh from his victory at Mahoba, Anangpal, then of 
great age, abdicated in his favour and proclaimed hiin 
Emperor of Hindustan. 

\\dtb his accession to tho throne of Delhi, Prithvi Raj 
attained the zenith of his fame. Head of tho Chauhan clan 
by birth and of the Tuar by adoption, no less than 108 vassal 
chieftains ow'ed him allegiance, and by bringing about a 
marriage between his sister Pirtha, to %vhom ho was deeply 
attached, tcy Samaim, the reigning Sesoclia monarch of 
Mewar, he also gained the affection and support of that ruler. 

The only cloud now remaining on the horizon was the 
jealous and uimelenting hatred of efaichand, w ho had mean¬ 
while succeeded his father Bijaipal on the throne of Kanauj, 

^ The Maknuxl Ar ^'cMry of PrUhvi Raj. —I have here taken as my 
authority the Pritkviraj lia’Lsa, the great biographical epic of Chand 
Bardai, which distinctly states that Frithvi Baj wtis the son of Buka 
Boi, daughter of Anangpal Tuar. 

The late ISfr. Vincent vSmith, on the authority of the Pritkviraj 
Vijaya, another j^oetic biography hailing from "Kashmir, disputes 
this, declaring tlie mother ot tiie Emperor to have beem a t>nnc©f>s of 
ChedL It seems very unlikely, however, that Chand, whoso poem 
is entirely devoted to every detail of his magter^ life, from his birtl) 
to his fleath, could have been ;^ilty of such a mistake. We can 
therefore assume that the confuaion was due trO the fact that Prithvi 
Raj's father Somesvara had two wives, one of whom was a princess 
of Chedi. 

Comoare Tod’s Rajasih<in, vol. ii. p. 365, and \ mcent Smith's 
Early History of India, chapter xiv. pp. 387-8. 





and 'R''ho had sought to strengthoii his position by a treaty 
of alliance with JJhim Deo of Anbilvara, the slayer of 
Somes vara, father to the Emperor Prithvi Raj. 

The Emperor, however, was strenfftliened in his desire to 
live at peace with his cousin by the wise counsel of his 
brother-in-law Samarsi, who, even at that early stage, fore¬ 
saw' the danger which would accrue to all Hindu states from 
the glowing power of the House of Ghor. 

Following the advice of Samarsi, coupled with that of his 
otlier most trusted friend Chand Bardai, the hereditary chief 
bard of the Chauhan clan, Prithvi Raj determined to make a 
final effort at reconciliation with Jaichand by paying him a 
ceremonial visit at Kanauj, hoping by this courtesy to bring 
about a change from the Rathor king’s hostile attitude to 
one of friendly allegiance. 

This attempt was destined to fail. Jaichand, who com¬ 
bined great ability with unbounded arrogance and ambition, 
had grown up with feelings of hatred against the Chanbari 
clan and considered that Anangpal had cheated him of his 
birthright by selecting his younger grandson as heir to the 
imperial throne. Nothing could deter him from liis fixed 
resolve to i^ive his cousin from the territories of Delhi and to 
establish himself as suzerain of India. Chance fo/voiirod his 
aims. The but thinly veiled hostility with which Jaichand 
received the overtures of Prithvi Raj was not shared by his 
daughter feangagota, who looked upon the voung Emperor 
wdth very different eyes. 

At the period of w'bioh we are WTiting the restrictions upon 
the freedom of women, which the epoch of Moslem rule 
brought to the greater part of Hindustan, did not exist. 
Hindu society and life generally at the groat Hindu courts- 
of these earlier days was based upon the ideals of the 
Ramayana a,nd the Mahabharata, and the purdah and the 
A’oil were as jmt unknow'n. Men and women met freely on 
all public occasions, and one of the most irapres.sive and 
gorgeous ceremonies was that of the “ Swaimvara ” or 
Bride’s Choice, at which the high-born Ksbatrya maiden 
chose her future husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and nobles by throvdiig the burmala or marriage 
garland round the neck of the favoured suitor. 

Sangagota was a true daughter of her race. Endowed 
with great beauty and brought up to a full understanding of 
the high ideals of the ancient epics, she combined the gentle¬ 
ness, dauntless courage and unfailing fidelity so typical of 
the national heroines, Sifca, Draupadi and Damayanti. 
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<.y Tb« story of Prithvi Raj’s canrpai^ against Mahoba I 
penetrated tJiroughout Northern India and, to the romantic 
mind c>f the youthful Rajputni, the man who had snooeeded 
in overthrowing a great kingdom solely bo avenge the 
murder of his hunible folldwcra appeared as the prototype 
of that mighty Pandava Emperor Yudhisthira, from whom, 
on the maternal side, he was descended d 

From the moment of their first meeting the young 
princess and the Emperor conceived for each other a passion 
so overwhelming as to make them totally impervious to the 
ileadly feud which existed between the dynasties of Delhi 
and of Kanauj ; or it may be possible that the generous 
spirit of Prithvi Raj believed it to be within his power to 
conciliate Jaichand by his love for his daughter. 

The monarch of Kanauj was Cully alive to the devotion 
which Sangagota had inspired in the young Emperor, but he 
ignored the fact that this love was returned, nor did he 
realise that beneatli the gentle and submissive bearing of 
his daughter lay hidden a spirit and determination which, 
if roused to notion, were equal to his own. 

Prithvi Raj’s infatuation for Sangagota appeared to her 
father to afford the best means by which to humiliate him. 
In order to understand his train of thought, it is necessary 
here to refer to an ancient Hindu religious rite, known as the, 
Rajamija or Royal Sacrifice. The only person entitled to 
perform this rite was a prince who. laid claim to the posi¬ 
tion of Lord Paramount of India, and this prince oould be 
assisted in its celebration only by reigning sovereigns who, 
in virtue of their attendance, acknowledged themselves his 

In furtherance of Ms plot, Jaichand in the year 1184 
formally announced his intention of performing this cere¬ 
mony and of coupling with it the ** Swaimvara or Bride s 
Choice of Sangagota. Prithvi Raj fully realised that his 
enemy had set' him a snare and that he would be forfeiting 
his suzerainty over India by appearing at this combined 
celebration. ‘The ruler of Kanauj underestimated both the 
resourcefulness of the young Emperor, and the devotion of 
Sancagota. for her lover. Prithvi Raj determined not only to 
gain’his heart’s desire, but also to put a definite end to 

^ One of the most beautiful and at the same time most human, 
mcidonts of the Mahabharata is that which describes the great 
Emperor Yudliiethim's summons by Indra, King of Heaven, “ to be 
translated living to Paradise and his refusal linlesB his faithful dog 
(by the Plindus considered an unclean animal) is permitted to join 
him. 
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Jaichand's bid for supreinacy; bad he sliown any inclina¬ 
tion to humble himseif in order to win her hand, Sangagota 
would have turned from him in oontexapt. 

He replied to the .King of Kanauj'a Ksummons by a defiant 
refusal, but it seemed l^hat the bearer of this 

message to Jaiohand also conveyed one to his daughter, 
which determined her future actions. 

The Mcijaswjd was celebrated by Jaiohand with almost 
unprecedented magnificence, and was immediately followed 
by the Swaimvara, which took place outside the walls of the 
city in a pavilion, both sides of which were open. 

Judging from the account given by the graphic pen of 
Chand Bardai in his great epic in blank verse, entitled the 
PrUhviraj Raisa^ the scene must have been one of unpar¬ 
alleled splendour. 

Amongst the royal aspirants to the hand of Sangagota 
were Bhim Deo Chaliikya of Anbilvara Patan, the Pramara 
Raja of Malwa, and line upon line of princes and nobles 
belonging to the moat ancient houses of Hindustan. 

Two only of the reigning sovereigns of Northern India 
were conspicuous by their absence from this gorgeous 
assembly, the young Chauhan Emp^eror and his brother-in- 
iaw Samarsi of Mewar, the heir of Rama. 

Jaichand’s fury at the comj)lete failure of his scheme was 
intense and he sought to give expression to it by having a 
grotesquely fashioned golden image of Prithvi Raj placed at 
the farther end of the pavilion reserved for the lowest of the 
trilvatary princ.elings, 

The supreme and fateful moment for the young princess 
had now arrived. The purohita (family priest), having 
chanted the bridal mantra or hymn, Sangagota, robed in her 
bridal attire, entered the pavilion, carrying the burmala in 
her hand. 

With bead erect she passed through the throng of 
assembled pritices down to the lowest end of the hall to the 
spot where the image of Prithvi Raj confronted, her, where 
without one moment’s hesitation she^ flung the btirmala 
round the neck of the image, proclaiming loudly, My 
chosen lord ’ . 

Hardly had the words left her lips than an answering 013 % 
Jai Prithvi Raj ki Jai! ” (Victory to Prithvi Raj) 'was raised 
by a small band of horsemen who had apparently been 
w^atching the ceremony from outside the pavilion. Closing 
their ranks this diminutive troop of cavalry charged into 
the pavilion, cutting down the few guards on duty at the 
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Jitrance, who, completely bewiHeredl by the attacli, were 
only able to make the feeblest attempt to bar the entry. 

As the cloak of the leader fell from his shoulders, the 
Em peror stood revealed clad in his shining armour, and close 
behind rode Piijan Kachwaha of Amber, the greatest of his 
vassals, followed by sixty of the leading nobles of the Deilii 
court- 

AU this brilliant retinue had, before starting on this 
perilous adventure, taken an oath on the water of the sacred 
Ganges to assist their prince in gaining his bride, or to perish 
in the attempt. With one wild dash, and in full view of the 
astounded spectators, Prithvi Raj seized Sangagota, swung 
her on to his .saddle bow, and, immediately turning his 
charger’s head, galloped at mad speed towards Delhi, fol¬ 
lowed by his gallant escort, 

Jaiohand instantly sent his cavalry in pursuit of the 
fugitives, but all eBEorts at overtaking them proved of no 
avail. They reached the frontier of Delhi in safety, to find 
the entire army of the Emperor in readiness to defend 
them. 

This immediately brought abo\it a state of war between 
Delhi and Kanauj, and Jaichand, at the head of his forces, 
marched to the frontier. A fierce battle ensued and oon- 
tinued for five days, during which Sangagota herself donned 
armour and fought at her husband’s side. The conflict 
ended with the complete defeat of Jaichand and his army, 
and Prithvi Raj and his bride made their triumphant state 
entry into Delhi. 

Jaichand was obliged, in spite of the bitterness of his 
resentment, to conform to the customary practice and to 
send wedding gifts to his daughter, but his hatred of the man 
who had so entirely gainesd the mastery over him was such 
that be determined to make a fresh attempt to overthrow' 
his power. 

Blind to all but his desire for revenge against the 
Chauhans, blind even to the peril accruing from his action 
not only to the kingdom of Prithvi Raj but to the whole 
future of Hindu rule, culture and oivillsation in India, Jai¬ 
chand despatched envoys to Shahab-ud-Din Ghori at Lahore 
seeking an alliance with him against Delhi. The continued 
feuds between the different Northern and Central Indian 
Hindu states had not escaped the watchful eye of the ruler 
of Ghor, who, realising that these repeated conflicts could 
only produce a weakening effect upon them all, was aw'aiting 
the moment propitious to the plan, which bad long been 
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fontiiiig ill his ambitions mind, of establishing Moham¬ 
medan empire throughout India. He accepted Jaichand’s 
jiroposals witli alacrity, and the allies, xiniting their foi^ces, 
and still further stren^hened by contingents from Bhim 
Deo of Anhilvara and the Pi‘amara Raja of Malwa, advaacjed 
towards Dellii. Prithvi Raj was whole-heartedly supported 
in the struggle by the hereditary vassals of hia house and. by 
his brother-in-law, Samarsi of Alewar, who brought all his 
own feudatories to his assistance. 

It was in the year 1191 that the opposing forces fh’st met 
on the banks of the Caggar river at the village of Talawari, 
not far from Thanesar. 

For three days troops of Rajput and Afghan cavalry 
charged each other without decisive result, but the Chauhan 
horsemen failed to break the ranks of the Moslem i.pfantry 
of Ghor, all of them hardened veterans. MasBrng his archers, 
Prithvi Raj commanded them to make a supreme effort to 
overcome their resistance. A hail of arrows swept the lines 
of Ghor, and Shahab-ud-Din, ever in the thickest of the fray, 
fell from his horse severely wounded. 

As so often seen in Oriental warfare, the Moslems, believ¬ 
ing their leader to be dead, wavered for a brief moment and 
then broke away utterly, spreading confusion throughout 
the ranks of their Raj put allies. The cry of “ Jai Prithvi Raj 
ki Jai! heard in the bridal hall, rang out once more loud 
and triumphant as the Emperor and the Maharana of Mewar, 
followed by their entire vassalage, swept forward to the 
charge. 

Panic-stricken, demoralised and utterly beyond the con¬ 
trol of their leaders, Jaichancf a soldiers and those of his allies 
flung away their arms, and abandoning their camp and all 
their equipment, fled fi*om the field of battle. For forty 
miles the Chauhans and Sesodias pursued their beaten fcjes, 
and, in the meantime, messengers were despatched to 
Sangagota with the eagerly longed-for news of her lord’s 
greatest victory, Prithvi Raj re-entered Delhi amidst the 
acclamation of his subjects, and the Chauhan maidens greeted 
tlie returning heroes with the suhailea and kullas} Bui this 
great victory carried the elements of future danger in its 
wake, for it had sadly depleted the army of Delhi, and 

^ The kutlaa is a brazen vessel carried on the head by the maidens 
of a Bajput tov/n or village, as a sipi of homage to a returning 
warrior or to a guest whom it is specially desired to honour, v/liile 
simultemeously chanting an impromptu stihailea,'or song of joy in 
his praise. 
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although. Shaliab-ud-Din’s troops had also suffered very 
severely, he alone had actually benefited in this gigantic 
struggle. Whereas the Rajput Idngdoms had been per¬ 
manently weakened by their losses in war, the ruler of 
Ghor was able to draw formidable reinforcements from 
his brother’s texTitories in Afghanistan. 

During the whole of the year following upon his defeat, 
Shaiiab-ud-Din resided peacefully at the couit of bis brother 
Ghiyas-ud-Din at Ghor, after wdiich ho proceeded to Ghazni, 
of which city he was Governor, and there he commemxed 
upon the elaboration of his plan for a final struggle to estab¬ 
lish the Crescent of Islam above the Trident of Siva. 

He collected an army of 120,000 picked cavalry, and, 
himself at the head of it, advanced to Lahore, the 



capital of the Indian dominions of his house. From here ho 
despatched an ultimatum to Prithyi Raj offering him his 
friendship on condition of his accepting Islam, and threaten¬ 
ing him with destruction in the event of refusal. 

The impression produced by this deadly insult upon the 
proud chief of the Firo-Bom Chauha.ns and his answer can 
be imagined, and, in making this demand it is almost certain 
that Shahab-ud-Din neither beUeved in, nor desired its 
acceptance. 

Wasting no time in further negotiation, he promptly in¬ 
vaded the territories of Delhi. Had the numerous Rajput 
princes buried their feuds and united in face of the common 
peril, Shahab-ud-D.in’s bold ventvire would most probably 
have ended disastrously for him. Blind, however, to the 
menace threatening Rajput supremacy, Bhim Deo of Anhil- 
vara and Jaichand of Kanauj held aloof from the struggle, 
leaving Pritlivi Raj and the ever-faithful Samarsi of Mewar 
to bear the full brnnt of the invasion. 

Accompanied by his consorti Qxxeen Pirtha, and attended 
by all the great vassals of his house, the Maharana of Mewar 
left Chitor for Delhi, there to join forces with his brother- 
in-law. 

Prithvi Raj, usually so calm and resolute, was assailed by 
doubts for the fixture, and fears for the safety of the woman 
for whose sake he had risked his empire. On the eve of his 
departure for the campaign, he sought the presence of 
Sangagota and implored her to decide whether he should 
personally lead his army to battle or remain at her side to 
guard her from possible danger, leaving the supreme com¬ 
mand to some tnxsted adherent. The unhesitating reply of 
Sangagota to her lord’s impassioned appeal is immortalised 



by Cha.ijd Bardai in his great historical and the farewell 
interview between husband and wife can be counted ivs one 
of its most romantic episodes. O Sun of the Chauhans 
she exclaims, ‘‘ none has drunk so deeply both of glory and 
of pleasure as thou; life is like an old garment, what ruattoi'S 
it if we throw it off, for to die well is life immortal. I am 
thine other self; whether here on earth or in Swarga (heaven) 
we twain shall be as one, so think neither of thyself nor of 
me, but go, and let thy sword strike down the foes of Hind.'' 

Sangagota unfalteringly helps Frithvi Raj to fasten oil his 
armour, and with firm hands buckles on his sword, betraying 
no sign of w^eakness even in the final embrace. It is only 
when her iiusband has vanished from her sight that her 
fortitude gives way, and amidst passionate weeping she dies 
out to her attendants, may see him again in the mansions 
of Surya, hut never more in Yoginipur 

Frithvi Raj and his ally Samarsi awaited Shahab-ud-Din's 
attack at Talawari, the scene of their previous victory, 
rightly holding that the recollection of this, and the fact that 
Talawari is situated in the heart, of the traditional battle¬ 
field, of the Mababharata, would encourage their troops to 
make a supreme effoit. 

The enemy armies spent the night before the battle in a 
manner typical ef their respective mentalities and creeds™ 
the Hindu in feasting whilst listening to the chants of the 
bards telling of the glories of the past; the Moslems in 
coxinting their beads and praying for the destruction of the 
idolaters. 

The battle commenced at daybreak. The Rajput cav¬ 
alry under the command of their leaders performed, as 
alw^aj^s, prodigies of valour; the weakness of the Hindu 
army lay in its infantry, which was composed for the most 
part of raw levies raised since the last campaign. 

This inferiority was known to Shahab-ud-I)iii, and he 
promptly detached a force of his finest cavalry from the 
main body of his army with the command to charge the 
paiks ", or foot soldiers, who had been placed in the centre 
of the Hindu line. 

1 Chand Bardai foil fighting beside his master in the final combat, 
but his poem, of which he had composed 5000 verses, was completed 
by his deseendan fca. Some of these descendants still exist and reside in 
the Jodhpur st^ate on the very lands granted to their famous ancestor 
by Frithvi Raj. Thus, strange to relate, the descendants of the chief 
bard and moat faithful friend of the Chauhan emperor dwell under the 
protection of the heirs of Jaichand of Kanauj, hia bitterest foe. 

* An ancient name for Delhi, 
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^Harassed by tho repeated attacks of the Mpaleni hoiBe- 
mea, the Hindu infantry began to waver, and Sliahab-ud- 
Din, quick to notice these signs of weakness, placed himself 
at the head of a specially selected force of 12,000 cavalry 
clad in mail, and charged full into their ranks. 

At this violent onslaught a panic ensued amongst the 
paiks, who broke their ranks and, flingmg away their arms, 
sought shelter behind their own still undefeated cavalry. 

This action on the part of the foot soldiers jeopardised 
the freedom of movement of the hoi’semen, and placed them 
at the mercy of the massed attacles of their assailants. 

In the words of a Moslem historian,Like a great build* 
ing the Hindu army tottered to its fall and was lost in its 
own ruins Samarsi of Me war, his son Kalian Rai and 
practically all the most prominent vassals of his house fell 
in battle, fighting heroically to the last, and about 13,000 
of the Sesodia household troops shared their fate, 

Hamii’ Hara of Hansi, chief of the Hara branch of the 
Chauhans, and a faithful little band tried to protect Prithvi 
Raj, but were speedily overcome by weight of numbers, and 
the Emperor, bis sword wrenched from his hand, was taken 
prisoner and brought into the presence of Shahab-ud-Din, 

The calm dignity typical of his race never forsook the 
fallen sovereign in. the presence of the conqueror, but 
Shahab-ud-Din’s heart knew neither chivalry nor pity, and 
within sight of the entire Moslem army and on the very spot 
which but a brief year earlier had been the scene of his 
greatest victory, the head of Prithvi Raj was severed from 
his body. 

Thus perished one of the most attractive and romantic 
figures in the entire history of India. Handsome in person, 
endowed wdth versatile and brilliant gifts, soldier and lover, 
Prithvi Raj is tho hero of the devoted Chand Bardai's stir¬ 
ring verse, which constitutes the greatest epic of mediaeval 
Hindustan, and which is still counted amongst the favoixrite 
literature of the Rajpute, both of Rajputana and of the 
Upper Gangetic valley. 

The arrival in Delhi of the new^s of the disastrous result of 
the battle brought with it the final act of the tragedy. . 

Sangagota, clad in her bridal robes, her sister-in-law 
Pirtha, the Maharani of Mew*ar, and the wives of all the fallen 
vassals of Delhi and Mewar mounted a great funeral pyre 
which had been erect.ed outside the walls of the city and 
sought death in the flames; wdth thorn perished a few 

' Ferishta. 
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dev^obed slave girls who had sworn to share the fate of their 
mistresses. 

Frorxi the battlefield of Talawari, the Afghans pressed on 
to Ajmere, which had been the original capital of the Chau- 
haiTis before Prithvi Raj became Emperor. The city was 
plundered by the savage Moslem troops and then handed 
over to an illeLdtimate son of Frithvi Raj, who made a vow 
to hold it as the vassal of Shahab-ud-Din. 

The ruler of Ghor then returned to ^giianistan carrying 
with him into slavery half the population of Ajmere. ^ Tho 
occupation of Delhi was left to one of his trusted officers, 
the subsequently fampiia Kutub-ud-Din Aibak. 

The Moslem general recognised that any delay in com-^ 
pie ting the conquest of the country might lead to a revival 
of Hindu resistance, and ho therefore immediately advanced 
to the gates of the city. 

l:\ince Rainsi, son of Prithvi Raj by his first marriage to 
a daughter of tho Dahima Rajput Prince of Biana, was in 
command of the small gfirrison left at the caj)ita], and met 
tho Afghan forces at the head of his followers, all being clad 
in the robes of saffron meant to denote that they valued life 
no longer and were determined to die fighting, and every one 
of this small band of heroes fell in tho combat which ensued. 

Kutub-ud-Din entered Delhi in triumph, and from that 
moment onwards the Moslem call to prayer re-echoed 
through the desecrated Hindu shrines of the ancient capital 
of the Pandavas. 

Jaichand, in achieving his revenge and overthrowring his 
hated rival, had also brought about the death of his daughter 
and indirectly his own and his country's ruin. 

In 1H>4, Bhahab-ud-Din returned to India at the head of 
a fresh army, and joining forces with Kutub-ud-Din, they 
turned at once against the ruler of Kanauj. 

Jaichand's resources were still yery great, and heading a 
formidable army, he met the Afghan hordes at Chandawar 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

The Moslems, flushed with their recent victories and 
upheld by their fierce religious zeal, proved too formidable 
even for the great strength of their opponents. The army 
of the Rathors was utterly broken, and Jaichand and all his 
principal chiefs were driven over tho river hank and perished 
in the waters of the Jumna. 

Of the direct descendants of the monarch of Kanauj only 
two gi’andsons, Seoji and Saitram by name, survived, and 
these, tpo proud to bow the knee to the conqueror, fled to the 
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e^ert of Marwar, the Region of Death **, followed by 
about two hundred clansmen. Hero, imbued by the in¬ 
domitable courage and strength of purpose of the Rajput, 
they gi’adually built up a state, which long afterwards, under 
the name of Marwar or Jodhpur, was destined to play a great 
part in the subsequent history of India. 

Jaichand and his army having disappeared, the whole of 
North-westorn and Central India was at the mercy of 
Shahab-ud-Din. Kaiiauj was sacked by the invaders, who 
then swept on to the holy city of Benares, the religious 
ijeutre of Hinduism. 

The ancient shrines of Kasi, “ The Splendid which had 
remained untouched even in the days of Mahmud the Image 
Breaker, were now subjected to desecration, and in the 
characteristic wording of a contemporary^ Moslem authority, 
** converted into mosques and the abodes of goodness, and 
the very name of idolatry annihilated 

The tragic love story of Frith vi Raj and Sangagota spelt 
the doom of tlie Hindu empire in India, just as the fatal 
passion of Antony and Cleopatra brought ruin to the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs. 

Tlie imperial city of Delhi now changed its character, 
becoming essentially Moslem in architecture, ideals and 
religion ; and the call of the muezzin was henceforth heard 
in place of the chant of the Brahmins. 

The Hindus, driven to despair by the abduction from their 
homes of their women-folk to a life of slavery in the Musal- 
man harems, saw themselves compelled in self-defence to 
adopt the customs of their conquerors and to conceal their 
wives and daughters behind the veil and the purdah. 

The alien upheaval had as yet not extended to Raj putana, 
and there and in the Far South the traditions of Hindu 
nationality and of old Hindu ideals still persisted, and, though 
aometimts threatened, never really ceased to exist. 


^ The eujtual quotation is a description of tho events following the 
capture of Kalanjar by Kutub-ud-Din a few years subsequent to 
the events recorded in this chapter, but tho scenes of pillage and 
destruction took place also at Benares and in every Hindu city which 
fell to the arms ox ShaJiab-ud-Din. 

Taj-ul-Moasir, Elliott, History of hulia, as told by it >3 own Bia- 
toriam, vol. ii. p, 231. 
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THE SLAVE KINGS OF DEIffl, A.D. 1194-128S 

Aftrk his victory oyer Jaichand of Kanauj, Shahab^ud-Din 
toy ftt boiii!:'^^ returned to Ghazni, but before doing so ho created his 
trusted geiu^ral Kutub-ud-.Din V^iceroy over the whole of the 
conquered territories, installing him at Delhi, which hence- 
‘, forth became the seat of the Musulman power in India. 

^; Born in I’nrkestan of obscure parentage, the new Vicero}^ 

who later on developed such remarkable talents, began life 
as a vslave in the service of a Kazi or Mohammedan judge, 
who had sold him to Shahab-iid-Din. 

/The ruler of, Ghor was quick to notice the brilliant 
. military gifts of the young slave, and these, coupled with his 

|e:;3 ‘ ; imswerving devotion to his master, soon won him his com- 
' j confidence. In a short time Kutub-ud-Dim becaTne 

Shaliab-ud-Din^s most trusted adviser. 

Once instalied as Viceroy, Kutub-ud-Din began to dream 
of a further exi>ansion of Mohammedan rule in India. 

At this juncture it is necessary to review briefiy the 
condition in which India found itself immediately after the 
battles of Talawari and Chandawar. 

Of the three great Hindu kingdoms of the North, two, 
Delhi and Kanauj, had been completely overthrown and 
their temtories annexed ; the third, Mewar, though its ruler 
and most of his leading vassals had fallen, still retained its 
entire independence. 

In Western India the great Chalukya kingdom of Anhil 
vara Patan, which had preserved its neutrality diu*ing the 
w^ars of Shahab-ud-Din against Delhi and Kanauj, remained 
vmtouched, but owing to attacks by Bhillama, a chieftain of 
the Yadava or Yadu clan, the parent Chalukya house, that of 
the Deccan, had fallen upon evil days. 

In 1190 the last Chalukya king, Somesvara IV., had lost 
ins kingdom to Bhillama, hitherio his feudatory, who 
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established himself at the foot of the rook fortiess of 
Dovagiri,^ which became his capital. 

In Southern India, as far back as 1111, a new dynasty, 
that of the Hoysala-Ballahis, had risen to power on the table¬ 
land of M>^ore and had rapidly become the most important 
state in that part of the country. 

During the reign of Vira Ballala, of the house of Hoysala 
(1173>“1220), the greatest of his line, the house of the 
Chalukyas having fallen, the whole of tho Southern Deccan 
passed under his rule. 

We must now turn our attention to Eastern India, which 
we have but briefly noticed since dealing with the mediaeval 
history of the peninsula. 

In Biliar tho powerful Buddhist house of the Palas bad, 
but for two temporarily successful attacks, one by the hill 
tribe of the Kambojas, the other by the Northern Bengal 
tribe of the Chasi-Kaivartas, maintained itself in powder for 
the almost unexampled period of four hundred years. 

Thus the ancient Magadha kingdom^ alone amongst tho 
vast number of Indian states which Asoka had brought into 
the Buddhist fold, remained true to tho faith of Gautama. 
In her monasteries pious monks still taught the Eightfold 
Path to Nirvana, and her ecclesiastical universities were 
still thronged with eager students of the Little Vehicle of 
Pataliputra, 

]n direct contradiction, the neighbouring provi-neo of 
Bengal was then in the throes of a complete Hindu revival. 
This reaction reached its climax in 111 9, when a chieftain 
named Vijayasena headed a successful revolution against 
the Pala dynasty, seized the throne of Bengal and founded 
the Hindu line of the Senas. 

Under this monarch and his son Vallala Sena, or Ballal 
Sen (H58-1170), Bengal became a stronghold of the Tantric 
form of Hinduism. This sect pays special devotion to the 
feminine element in nature, and survives to the presord day 
in the fact that the Goddess Kali is the tutelary deity of that 
province. 

Ballal Sen was succeeded by his son Lakshman Sen, a 
poet and man of high culture. At his court at Nudia in the 
Upper Delta of the Ganges there dwelt the famous bard 
Jayadeva, author of the Oita Oovinda or SongrS of Oovinda^ 
the celebrated mystical love poem, which deals with the 
story of Krishna and Badha. 

At this period Indradymnnapala, the Pala king, was 

^ Later named by tho Moslems BauJatabad. 
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reigning in the neighbouring country of Bihar'. In the ex¬ 
treme south of tlvo peninsula the three ancient dynajsties of 
the Pandyas, Cholas and Cheras still reigned over their 
respectire kingdoms, but a succession of strong, able and 
ambitious rulers made the Cholas practically the Lords 
Paramount of the Tamil countries and Malabar. 

We will now again turn our attention to the further 
progress of the Moslem invaders. In overthrowing the 
Chauhan empire of Delhi, Shahab-ud-Din Ghori had not 
crushed the proud spirit of the Chauhan clan, and no sooner 
had the conqueror returned to Afghanistan than a revolt 
broke out at Ajmere, headed by a chieftain named Hari Raj. 

The puppet Raja whom the Mohammedans had set upon 
the throne was compelled to flee from the city and to seek 
.the assistance of Kutub-iid-I)in, Shahab-ud-Din’s Viceroy. 
Kutub-ud*Din was fully alive to the danger of a successful 
uprising, which would in all probability have shaken the 
newly established Musulman empire, surrounded as it was 
by tnemies, to its very foundations. He therefore lost no 
time in responding to the call for help, and placing himself at 
the head of his troops, marched against the rebels. 

Hari Raj’s bold attempt to liberate his country ended 
with his defeat and death in battle, and the Baja was re- 
iiiBtalled on his tlirone with a Musulman ofHcial and garrison 
to control and support him. 

This marks the hnal bid on the part of the Chauhans for 
Ajmere, and their leadership now passed to the Hara branch 
of their house, which was to maintain worthily first at Aser, 
and then at Bundi and Kotah, the finest traditions of the 
most renow^ued of the Agnikula clans. 

In 119o Shahab-ud-Din succeeded his brother Ghiyas-ud- 
Din on the throne of Ghor, and in the following year, with 
the Viceroy Kutub-ud-Din acting as his second in command, 
he placed himself at the head of his army and proceeded to 
Central India. 

With the generosity so characteristic of his nature, Prithvi 
Raj, after his conquest of Mahoba in 1182, had not deprived 
Parmal of his throne, but had been content to leave one of 
liis own vassals in the Chandel capital, the previously men¬ 
tioned Pujan Kachwaha of Amber, to watch over and con¬ 
trol the movements of the defeated monarch. 

Prithvi Raj now^, to use the poetic w'ords of Chand, “ lay 
asleep on the banks of the Caggar in the wave of the steel ”, 
but Parnial, the unw'orthy scion of a great line, still ruled in 
Mahoba. 
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Amongst the most important possessions of his house 
was that famous and oft-disputed fortress, the Rock of 
Gwalior, known as The Key of Hindustan arid the 
next goal of the Musulman army was to conquer and 
occupy this. 

Alter storrning Biana, the capital of the Dahima Raj puts, 
8hahab-ud-Diii returned to Afghanistan, leaving his general 
to march his troops on Gwalior. The summons sent by the 
Moslems to the feudatory chief of Gwalior to surrender w^as 
met by a defiant refusal, he believing himself to be utterly 
secure on his hitherto impregnable rock. Finally, however, 
afte a protracted siege, he was forced, though he still occu* 
pied the rock, to acknowledge the suzerainty of the hoiiso 
of Ghor. 

Having gained his objective in Central India, Kutub-ud- indeciaive 
Din led his army towards Gujarat. This vast Chalukya 
kingdom had, in spite of the general upheaval, remained 
neutral, and consequently still preserved its power and 
abundant resources. 

Kutub-ud'Din succeeded in capturing and temporarily invasion of 
occupying the capital, Anhilvara, but, finding himself sur- 
rounded by enemies and acting upon orders from Ghazni, ho 
finally evacuated the country and withdrew northwards with 
the object of attacking Mewar, the only Rajput kingdom of 
fu’st rank remaining in Northern India. 

We have mentioned that after the death of the Maharaua 
Samarsi in the great battle, one of his two queens, Pirtha, 

Prithvi Raj's sister, became sati. The other consort, Konim; 
devi Chalukya, a princess of Anhilvara Pa tan, did not follow 
her example, because, having a son, she desired to act as 
regent for the child during his minority. 

By the fall of the Chauhan empire, the leadership of the Mev ir. the 
Rajput clans had passed to the house of Rama, and thus all 
Rajput hopes were centred upon this child Karan. “ The 
Radiant 

As soon as the news of the impending Afghan attack 
reached Chitor, the Rani summoned her vassals to her 
apistance. Their ranks had, however, been sadly depleted 
Hince the fall of Delhi and only twenty chiefs remained to 
ammer her call. In the great hall of audience at Chitor, 
each chief bowed lus head for the youthful prince to place 
his hands upon it, and each in turn solemnly vowed to 
uphold the child and his mother and to defend the entrance 
from the Moslems as long as life endured. 

I he Queen placed herself at the head of the gallant littlo 
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band of followers and them to battle against the form id- 
aide army of their opponents. 

It was in the neiglibourhood of Amber that the clash of 
arms came, and then the almost incredible happened. The 
h 'mdfuJ of Rajputs, the cry of ‘‘Jai Bhavani! on their 

threw themselves upon the enemy with such violence that 
the Afghan forces were compelled to yield to the onslaught. 

Fighting desperately in a vain effort to rally his troojis, 
Kutub-ud-Din was seriously wounded, and, fvdly believing 
theii’ leader to be dead, the Afghans gave up the struggle and 
lied in wild confusion towa.rds Delhi, leanng their entire 
camp and war material in the hands of the victorious 
Rajputs. 

Thus by her heroic action Korumdevi had saved her child 
and her country, for the attack was never renewed, and 
secure in the rock-girt fortress of Chitor, this child first, and 
then his successors, maintained throughout the centuries the 
independence and integrity of their race. 

Shahab-ud-Din and liis Viceroy soon found conapensation 
for their failure in Rajputana by the extension of Musulman 
rule to Eastern Iiuiia, and this they owed to a Turld soldier 
of fortune, one,, of the most remarkable figures of early 
Mohammedan India. 

This man, Mohammed-ibyn-Bakhtyar by name, had 
originally entered India with the armies of Ghor, and after 
the fall of the Rathor monarchy of Kanauj, was granted an 
estate on the Upper Ganges in what is now known as the 
district of Mirzapur. 

Gathering around him a band of turbulent hot-headed 
soldiers, he placed himself at their head, and from time to 
time conducted raids into tlie neighbouring territory of 
Bihar, the dominions of the Buddhist Palas. 

Indraclyumnapala of Bihar seems not to have offered 
much resistance to these invasions, and encouraged by his 
•attitude, Mohammed-ibyn-Bakhtyar, in the year 1107, con¬ 
ceived the much more formidable plan of permanently con¬ 
quering the kingdom and adding it to the Musulman empire. 

Leaving his main army to follow more slowly, Mohamincd, 
at the head of a small force, advanced, apparently without 
meeting with any resistance, to within striking distance of 
the fortified city of Oddantapura or Bihar, the capital of the 
PaJa kingdom. 

The Musulman commander, with a party of only two 
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hundred men, rode up unnoticed to the poatom gate of the 
fortress, -which had, -with almost inorodiblo negligence, been 
left entirely undefended. The gates were rushed with the 
quioloiess of lightning, and before the garrison could reality 
•what had happened, they were felled to the ground by their 
savage assailants. Thus the fortified city of Bihar, and with 
it the great kingdom of the Palos, passed into the power of 
the Musulmans, and -with its passing, Buddlrism, of which 
it bad been the last stronghold, ceased to exist as a creed 
in India. 

Destruction overtook the great university of NaJanda, , 

from whose halls so many famous missionaries had carried tue' hukJu ° 
the word of the Buddha; the splendid Vifuiraa, some dating 
from the period of Asoka, were rrmst of them razed to tho 
ground, their treasures being plundered and their priceless 
manuscripts desti'oyed, and hundredfl of the “ shaven¬ 
headed Brahmins ”, the Moslem name for tho Buddhist 
monks, met death at their hands. The few survivors fled 
to Nepal and Tibet, Avhose Buddhist rulers accorded them 
protection. 

The sword of Mohammed-ibyn-Bakhtyar had destroyed 
the Buddhist buildings in Magadha, but the actual spirit of 
the faith owed its effacemeut to tho Brahmins, w'ho, follow¬ 
ing their iisual subtle method of conversion, declared the 
Buddha to be the ninth Incarnation of Vishnu the Preserver, 
thus absorbing both him and his faith into the all-ombracing 
system of Puranic Hinduism. 

Having made satisfactory arrangements for tho govern- Musuiman 
ment of the conquered territory, Mohammed-ibyn-Bakhtyar I”” 
proceeded northAvards to Bundelkhand, where Kntnb-ud- 
Diti Avas in camp, to pay his respects to tho Viceroy, and to 
make over to him the major part of his immense spoil. 

Kutub-ud-Din recoivocl his adventurous subordinate with 
high honours and assured him of his unqualified support in 
the designs he had formed,for tho further extension of 
Musulman rule in Eastern India, by the subjugation of tho 
Sena kingdom of Bengal. 

With this plan, in his mind, Mohammed promptly re¬ 
turned to Bihar and lost no time in strongly reinforcing his 
army and completing ail hLs preparatiorjs ; and in the year 
1199 lie invaded Bengal. 

In spite of the fact that only two generations b.ad gone 
by since Vijayasena had Avrested the sovereignty of Bengal 

from the Palas, the military organisation of the kingdom - 

had fo.lien into a state of utter neglect. The aged King 
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ikshmaii Sen, though much respected and very popular 
with his subjects, had apparently devoted the greater part 
of his time and energy to literary pursuits and to his religious 
devotions ; this knowledge reaching him, the Moslem com¬ 
mander was encouraged to repeat the adventure of Bihar 
on an even more daring scale. 

His progress across Bengal was absolutely unopposed, 
and, leaving his army to follow more slowly, Mohammed- 
ibyn-Bakhtyar, at the head of only eighteen horsemen, rode 
into the city of Nudia. As even at that early period it was 
an ordinary occurrence for Musulmau horse-dealers to find 
them way as far as Bengal, the inhabitants believed the 
small troop of horsemen to be some of these, and allowed 
them, with Mohammed at their head,to reach the gates of the 
royal palace unmolested. 

Within its walls Lakshman Sen, entmely unsuspicious of 
danger, was spending a quiet hour attended by tlie ladies of 
his household. 

The shout of “ Din Din Allah el Akbar! ” was raised by 
the Mofilems, as drawing their sw’ords they broke into the 
palace, slaying the few who attempted to bar their progress. 
The inner apartments were quickly reached, and at mat very 
moment the aged King, barefoot and totally unprepared 
for a journey, was attempting to make his escape from a back 
entrance. His wives and slave girls, all his treasure and his 
war elephants besides, fell into the hands of Mohammed and 
liis small band, and on the arrival shortly afterwards of the 
remainder of his army, the city of Nudia was completely 
occupied. 

Lakshman Sen succeeded in escaping first to Bikrampur 
in Eastern Bengal, but he eventually sought sanctuary in 
the great temple of Jaganath at Puri in Orissa, and ended his 
life as a devotee at the shrine of The Lord of the World 

Mohammed-ibyn-Bakhtyar’s first action was to despatch 
a portion of the immense booty to Kiitiib-ud-Din, and then, 
foliow’ing the same lines as at Bihar, he ordered his soldiers 
to raze the city of Nudia to the ground sO that all traces 
of the “ infidel ’’ kingdom should be dCvStroyed. 

This pitiless command was promptly obeyed, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards the conqueror transferred his head¬ 
quarters to the city of Lakhnauti or Gaur, one of the most 
ancient in Bengal. Her<‘ his official appointment as 
Governor of Bengal and Bihar, bestowed by Kutub-ud-Din 
in the name of his sovereign Shahab-ud-Din, reached him, 
and, during his governorship, the city of Gaur entirely lost 
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its Hindu s,ppearanoe and was transformed into a magnificent 
Musulman capital endowed with splendid mosques and 
colleges for the study of the Koran; and ever since both 
Bitiar and Bengal have taken a prominent place m the 
history of Mohammedan India. 

Kutub-ud-Din did not long rest content with the enor¬ 
mous territories acquired, but, in the year 1203, determi^u 
upon the complete subjugation of Bundelkhand. lo this 
end he himself headed an army and marched straight upon 
the fortress of Kalanjar. But for the stimulating influence 
of his heroic Queen, Malundevi, who had ever since her 
marriage been the real power behind the throne, it is more 
than likely that Parmal of Mahoba, always a craven at heart, 
would either have shut himaeK up within the strong walls of 
Kalanjar, or submitted unresistingly to Kutuh-ud-Din. 

Inspired by the Queen’s courage, he placed himself at the 
head of his army and gave battle to the Moslems in the open 
field under the waUs of Kalanjar. In the terrific struggle 
which ensued, the Chandels contested the ground i«cli by 
inch, but finally the victory rested with Kutub-im-Diu. 
Parmal took refuge in the fortress, and, to quote from a 
contemporary Moslem history, he “ placed the collar of sub¬ 
jection round his nock ” and swore allegiance to the house 

of Ghor. , , ^ . , 

The defeated monarch died, however, before the treaty ot 
peace could be ratified, and his minister, Aj Deo, a man of 
more resolute character, ordered the gatea of Kalanjar to be 
closed and defied the Moslems to do their worst. 

But ill-luck dogged the Hindus and even Nature seemed 
to conspire against them. A prolonged drought made every 
well in the fortress useless, and after enduring the agonies ot 
thirst to the utmost, the heroic garrison were, at last, com¬ 
pelled to capitulate. Fifty thousand prisoners fell into the 
hands of the Mohammedans, who retained them all as slaves 
in accordance with the merciless custom of the tunes. 

Kutub-ud-Din appointed one of his officers Governor of 
Kah-^njar and then bim^iolf occupied the capital, Mahoba, 
without any further resistance. 

The groat Rajput dynasty of the Chandels, which had 
reigned in Bunkelkhand for over three centuries (831-1203) 
cciiaed to exist with the fall of the capital; the Chandel clan 
became scattered far beyond the frontiers of Central India, 
and their present-day representative, the Raja of Gidhaur, 
dwells near Mungir in distant Bengal. The Rajput terri¬ 
tories in Bundelkhand were annexed to the Ghorian empire 
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by Kutub-ud-Din, ^'ho triumphantly roturnod to Delhi, 
laden with the spoila of Mahoba. 

The return of the Viceroy to the capital was followed 
almost immediately by a very' serious and qmte unexpected 
menace to the Indian empire of the house of Ghor. 

This menace comes from the lierce Gakkar tribes of the 
North-west Frontier, those same tribes which had been a 
source of so much trouble to Mahmud of Ghazni, and which, 
now raising the flag of revolt, poured dowir from their hills 
into the fertile plains of the Punjab and took the capital, 
Lahore, by storm. . 

Shahab-ud-Din being most probably at Ghazm, he and 
his Viceroy found them.selve8 practically out off from each 
other by this invasion, and therefore were both compelled to 
take immediate action. Shahab-ud-Pin advanced with his 
army into the Ihinjab, wbil-st Ivutub-ud-Din tried to come to 
hi.<? assistance at the head of another force from Delhi. 

Although the Gakkars were far leas redoubtable in the 
plains than in their native hills, fully two years elapsed 
before the rising was definitely crushed and the rebels forced 
to accept Islam. Burning with hatred and seething with 
feelings of revenge towards their conquerors, the tribe.smen 
withdrew to their mountains. 

lielicving tvll danger to be over, Shaliab-ud-OiTi started 
on his return journey to Ghazni. On the night of March .14, 

120.5, he encamped on the banks of the Indus near the town 
of Rohtak, and the heat being very oppressive, he ordered his 
attendants to draw the curtains of his tent back, so that he 
might enjoy the refreshing breeze from the river. 

In the small hours of the morning, without any of the 
Emperor’s bodyguard having the slightest foreboding of 
trouble, a party of Gakkars, who bad evidently swum 
across the river Indus, succeeded in evading the sentries 
outside the camp, and rushing into the Sultan s tent, slew 
Shahab ud-Din while he slept. , 

In the Moijlem world opinions have always been divided 
as to which of the two Mohammedan sovereigns, Shahab-ud- 
Din or Mahmud of Ghazni, the Imago Breaker, was the 
more outstanding personality. , 

Those who put religious fanaticism before political and 
military genius look upon Mahniud of Ghazni as the ideal 
Moslem sovereign, hut to others again Shahab-ud-Din 
appears immeasuiably superior by virtue of the far greater 
conquests which he achieved in India. His campaigns, 
imlilie those of Mahmud of Ghazni, were not mere raids on a 
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rge scale, whose main object was to force tho adoption of 
Islam upon the population ; they were undertaken with the 
definite aim of incoiporatnig the subjugated areas per¬ 
manently into his empire. This is proYwl by the f<act that, 
at the time of his death, his rule extoTided over tho whole of 
the Punjab, Northern Sind, Delhi, the Upper Gangetic 
Valley, Bundelkhand, Bihar and Bengal, in addition to his 
territories in Central Asia, 

The authority of tlie house of Ghor wa^ aoknowdedged 
and firmly established throughout these wide dominions, but 
with Shahab-ud-Din's disappearance, the Indian territories 
passed to a now dynasty. 

Shahab-ud-Din having left no son, there followed a brief 
period during which several rival aspirants laid claim to the 
throne, which wa-vS ultimately ascended by his nephew 
Mahmud, son of his brother Ghiyos-ud-Diri. All the in¬ 
terests of the new ruler were centred in Afghanistan, where 
he had u[) to that moment lived, and ho had no ambition to 
leave that coimtry in order to establish his rule south of the 
Indus. 

He immediately despatched the Royal Insignia, accom- icutub-nd-iMn 
panied by the Patent of Kingship, to the Viceroy Kutub-nd- 
Din, and on July 24,1206, the ex-slave and soldier of fortune slave dynasty 
wiis proclaimed at I^ahore first Mohaminedan Emperor of 
IndiaP . , 

Tho brief reign of Kiitub-ud-Din (1206-1210), which was 
brought to a close by a fatal accident at polo, w’^as as entirely 
peaceful as all the events leading up to it had been tem¬ 
pestuous and full of bloodshed. He devoted iiimsolf to the 
reorganisation and improvement of the civil administration 
of his dominions and to the beautifying of his capital, Delhi. 

Oat of the ashes of old Yoginipur there arose a splendid 
Musulman city, within the walls of which the Emperor 
caused one of tlie most beautiful mosques w^bich adorn tho 
Islamic East to be erected. . i i * j 

This mosque, constructed largely from materials derived 
from destroyed Hindu and Jain temples, has the impressive 
name of Kuw^at-ul-Islam (Power of Islam), and has prac¬ 
tically retained its pristine splendour to the present <lay. 

In the courtyard surrounding it stands the mighty column 
coTjLstruct(^d of red sandstone known as the Kutub Minar, an 
enduring monument to the Musulman conquest of Hindu¬ 
stan. 

1 Shahab-ud-Din, though Emperor of India in fact, nevor actually 
aasuiuod the title. 

Ii 
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Three beautiful Arabic inscriptions, the firat two im¬ 
mortalising the titles and achievements of Shahab-ud-Oin of 
Gbor, and the lowest bearing Kutub-iid-Din’s nam^., adorn 
the memorial, a fact which is tj'pical of all absence of any 
attempt at self-glorification in the character of Kutub-ud- 
Din, as compared to so many other Oriental monarchs. 

The son of the deeeAsed sovereign, Aram by name, was 
immediately proclaimed Em^ieror, but, lacking all the out¬ 
standing qualities of his father, to v^hioh the latter owed his 
meteoric rise to power, he was totally unable to maintain 
supreme authority ; thus his accession to the throne w’as 
promptly followed hy the revolt of KaBir-ud-Dhi Kubaoha, 
Governor of Multan and Northern Sind, who proclaimed his 
independence, and of Mohammed-ib\m-Baklityar in Bengal, 
who believed the moment ripe for the realisation of a long- 
cherished plan, that of transforming his viceroyalty into a 
kingship. , 

Recognising the weak and iiTcsolute character of them 
monarch, wliich they felt would in all probability involve 
them in warfare with the rebellious Moslem satraps and lead 
to a national rising of the Hindus, the more patriotic section 
of the ndhles of the court of Delhi determined to deposo 
Aram and to offer the throne to Shanis-ud-Din ^Vltamsh, 
8on-iu-lavv of the late Emi»eror, and a man of proved abihty 
and strength of character. 

Altamah immediately acceded to the demands of the 
nobles, and, having very little difficulty in defeating a mild 
attempt on the part of Aram, assisted by a small section of 
the Delhi troops, to retain the sovereignty, he w^as in the 
same year enthroned Emperor. 

The reign of this monarch, which extended from 1211 to 
1236, brought with it a further and steady extension of the 
Mohammedan power in India. His first act was k) suppress 
a revolt of his Turki cavalry, after which, in 1217, he pro¬ 
ceeded against Nasir-ud-Din Kubacha of Northern Sind with 
the intention of ousting him from power. This attempt had 
to be al)andoned for the time being, Nasir-ud-Din proving 
too formidable an enemy. 

‘ Immediately after the return of the Emperor to Delhi an 
incident occurred, which, but for his calm judgement, might 
have ended in disaster both to him and his empire. At the 
period of which we are writing, the Mongol hordes of the 
terrible Ghonghia Khan were carrying out successful raids 
over Central Asia, and amongst the states overwhelmed by 
them w^as the Sultanate of Kharizni. 
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..'ho Sultan’B sob, Jelal-ud-Din, mado a bra’.-e defence, 
but eventually fled, wounded, into India and besought the 
assistar-ce of Altamsh in suppressing bis enemies. The 
Emperor’s sympathies were undoubtedly with his fellow- 
Musulman in his righteous fight against the Shamanistio 
Mongols, but pmdence, in view of the menace to his own 
country, in view of the fact that a formidable Mongol army, 
with the Gn^at Khan himself at its head, was encamped on 
the ba^is of the Indus, prevailed upon him to refuse and to 
de(‘ide upon a policy of non-intervention. 

At a later date Jelal-ud-Din was successful in rocon- 
quering unaided a portion of the Persian dominions of his 
house. 

As soon as Altamsh found himself sufficiently strong, ho 
made a further attempt at driving Nasir-ud-Dln Kubaeba 
out of power, and this time achieved complete success. The 
rebel governor was defeated and met his death by drowning 
in the Indus, and the whole of Northern Sind passed under 
the rule of the Emperor. 

Southern Sind had never formed part of the territorim 
governed by Nasir-ud-Din Kubaeba and continued to retain 
its independence under the Samma d^masty of Bajputs, a 
branch of the great Yadu clan, which had risen to power at 
the time when tho decline of the Abbassid Klialifate had 
caused the downfall of Arab sovereignty in Sind. 

In]226Altamshdeterminedtomakeanattempt to extend 
the Musulman empire in Central India l>y the conquest of ^ 
the rich province of Maiwa, which, since the year 820, had 
been ruled over by a Hindu dynasty of the Pramara clan of 
Rajputs. This kingdom floiirished in the reigns of Miinja 
(974“995) and of his nephew Bhoja (1018-1060), when it 
reached the zenith of its fame, and its capital., Dhara, was 
considered one of the greatest centres of Hindu civilisation 
and Sanskrit culture. It had successfully repulsed a raid 
attempted by Mahmud the Image Breaker, chiefiy because 
of the impregnability of the famous hill fortress of Mandu, 
and had continued to maintain its independence. 

The attack by Mabmud could not, however, from the fact 
that it undertaken from beyond the frontier of India, 
compare with that of Altamsh, a sovereign w^hose great 
superiority in strength lay in his b€ung firmly established in 
tiie heart of Hindustan. 

Mandu was taken by assault, and tho Pramara kingdom 
of Malwa shared the fate of its neighbour Mahoba and Avas 
incorporated in the empire of Delhi. 
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The anoicmti temple of Saraswati, Goddess of Learning, 
071C0 the naeetirig-piace of the learned pandits who had fre¬ 
quented the courts of Munja and Bhoja, was transformed 
into a mosque ; the famous city of Ujjain, where the 
legendary king Vikramaditya is believed to have hold his 
court; and Bhilsa, with its revered Hindu shrines and 
magnificent Buddhist topers dating back to the ago of 
Asoka, all passed under Moslem rule. 

The final and greatest triumph of Altamsb was achieved 
in 1231 when ho defeated Sarang l)eo, the reigning Pratihara 
chief of Gwalior, and definitely occupied the great fortress. 

He then turned his victorious arms against Mohammed- 
ibyn-Bakhtyar, the rebellious Governor of Bengal, who was 
ousted from power, a new governor being appointed in his 
place. 

When at the death of Altamsh on April 30, 1235, the 
Mohammedan empire of Delhi passed to his second son, 
Rukn-ud-Din Firoz, it was firmly established as the para¬ 
mount power, and the tcTritoiies extending from the Indus 
to the Lower Ganges came, some under his direct rule and 
some under his indirect rule. 

During the latter part of his reign, Altamsh had been 
formally accepted by the Abbassid KliaUf of Baghdad as 
head of an independent Musulraan state^ a fact which had 
greatly enhanced the prestige of the Delhi empire. 

The reign of Rukn-ud-Din was not destined to be of long 
duration, and its outstanding features reflected but scant 
credit upon the successor of the great monarch. Weakness 
and licentiousness being the most n\arked characteristicc of 
the new Emperor, be immediately upon his accession gave 
himself up to a life of dissipation and surrendered all actual 
power in the state to his mother, Shah Turkhan, formerly a 
slave girl of Altamsh, a woman who combined a will of iron 
with the most merciless cruelty. 

Whilst the Emperor indulged in drunken orgies or spexit 
his days in the harem with his dancing girls, Shah Tiirklian, 
sovereign in all but name, subjected the imperial court to a 
veritable reign of terror. Any of the nobles or ofificiais, 
irrespective of rank, who appeared obstacles in her u?ay, 
were removed without pity. By her orders her stepson, 
Nasir-ud-Din, the sixth son of Altamsh, was imprisonv>d, and 
the youngest son of the late Emperor, Prince Kutub-ud-Din, 
brutally murdered. 

The nobles, after a time, indignant at these atroci¬ 
ties, determined at all costs to bring about a change of 
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^sovereignty, and, rather curiously for a Moslem country, 
their choice foil upon Eaziya Sultana, daughter of Altamsh. 

This princess, beautiful in person and an accomplished 
student of tho Koran and Koranic law, had been the favour¬ 
ite child of Altamsh and his constant companion, whom he 
consultol on all matters vital to tho state. This great 
trust in his daughter is proved by the fact that, on his 
departure from Delhi to march upon Gwalior, he appomted 
Ka//.iya Regent of the Empire, and when asked by one oi his 
nobles why he had not bestowed this high and responsible 
office on oiu' of his sons, he answered that, wliereas they 
spent most of their time drinldng, she had always aided him 
in the affairs of state and “ was better than twenty bucIi 
sons Having communicated theii* desire to the princess 
and obtained her consent, the conspirators seized the oppor- 
tiniity of the absence of Rukn-ud«.Din at Badaun to depose 
him from tho throne. Raziya, clad in the garments of a 
suppliant and attended by lier principal supporters, pro- 
ceeded to the steps of the palace from which she addressed 
the assembled troops, appealing to them to espouse her 
cause. 

Her beauty and the simplicity and courage with which 
she appealed to them produced an immense effect, the 
soldiera breaking out into shouts of acclamation, and their 
officers escorting her to the hall of public audience (Diwan-i- 
Am), where she was formally enthroned as Empress of 
Hindustan. 

Rukn-ud*Din did not lack personal courage, and when the 
news of the revolution reached him he at once called to¬ 
gether all the troops available in the district of Badaun and 
inarched upon the capital. Tho tyranny exercised by his 
mother, how^ever, recoiled upon the son and had incensed 
even the members of his family against him ; and Raziya, 
assuming personal command of the soldiers at Delhi, led 
them against tho forces of her brother. There was, how¬ 
ever, no occasion for the pnneess to give battle to the 
Emperor. Some of the disaffected officers of his army suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over his troops, with the result that 
Rukn-ud-Din was seized and delivered, bound and helpless, 
into the hands of his sister. 

Raziya^s sense of justice had been so cruelly outraged by 
the brutal murder of her youngest brother, to whom she was 
deeply attached, that she was totally impervious to the 
fi'enzied appeals of the deposed monarch tor mercy. She 
met them with the pitiless reply, ‘‘ Let the slayer be slain 
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and Rukn-ud-Diu was executed, leaving Haziva unchal¬ 
lenged in her position as Empress of India. 

For three years and a half she ruled the empire with 
firmness, wisdom and justice, and was ever accessible to the 
demands of her subjects from the highest to the lowest. 
Her path was, however, from the first beset by difiicixlties 
and per ils, chiefly owing to her youth and beauty, and to the 
fact, above all others, that she was not married. 

The chivalry so characteristic of the Bajput Thakurs of 
the Hindu kingdoms w'as entirely lacking amongst the Tiirki 
and Afghan nobles of her court, who one and all saw in the 
presumed weakness of a feminine ruler the chance of be¬ 
coming himself the power behind the throne. 

Intrigue and slander became rife around the person of the 
young Empress, and scandalous rumours were spread by her 
enemies and circulated at the imperial court and in the 
bazaai's cf Delhi, connecting her name with that of a band- 
some young Abyssinian slave of the palace. This slave held 
the appointment of Master of the Horse, and the Empress, 
too proud to repudiate the infamous charges brought against 
her, even lent colour to them by permitting him to lift her 
on to her horse w hen, as often, she took equestrian exercise. 

The threatened storm broke in 1239 with the rebellion of 
Malik Altuuia, the Turki governor of Bhatinda. 

Baziya met the challenge with wonted courage, and 
placing herself at the head of her troops, marched against the 
rebels. The unfortunate Empress had, however, built too 
firmly upon the loyalty of the army and of her surroundings 
generally. Her most trusted officers were from the first in 
secret ooramunication with the enemy and the troops wore 
quickly won over by the conspirators. Raziya was seized 
in her tent and taken a prisoner to Malik Altunia. 

What the original design of the rebel leader had been in 
rising against the Empress cannot, of course, be stated with any 
degree of certainty. It may have been his intention to make 
a bold bid for the throne for hinaself, or to attempt to place 
upon it another scion of the family of Altamsh. One fact is 
beyond dispute ; when his eyo.s first beheld his captive, her 
beauty so completely enthralled him as to make him forget 
all else, and, imploring her to become his consort, he prom¬ 
ised that, if she would grant his request, she should im¬ 
mediately be restored to her rightful position as Empress. 
This marriage illustrates one more of those unforeseen events 
so frequently met with in Oriental history. 

Meanwhile the confusion in Delhi which had followed 
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upon the act of treachery committed hy the nobles against 
the Empress assumed gi’cater proportions, and resulted in a 
party amongst thorn, ’who desired to aroid the perils of an 
interregnum, proclaiming the Prince Bairam, another son of 
Altamsh, as Emperor. This monarch inaugurated his reign 
by instantly despatching an army against his sister, and the 
final struggle took place at Kaithal in the Punjab on October 
24, 1239. It resulted in the complete defeat of Raziya and 
her consort, who w’ere both captured, and after months of 
imprisoninent, put to death. 

It is impossiiile to read the tragic fate of Raziya Sultana 
unmoved. The pathos of it is best summed up in the 
epiUph to her memory by Feiishta~-“ She had no fault but 
that she was a woman 

From the year 1239 to 1241 the Emperor Bairam suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining the throne which he had acquired by 
such cruel moaiifl. Ho, however, lacked the powers which 
make a ruler, and his empiie was from the first tlireat- 
enod by raids from the pagan Mongols or Moghuls of Central 
Asia. 

In 1241 they succeeded in overrunning the Punjab and First aronti':,! 
capturing Lahore, and the Emperor, realising the nearness rS""** 
of the peril, placed all the troops available under the com¬ 
mand of his Vizier, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, and sent them against 
the invaders. 

The Vizier was himself at heart a traitor, and made use of 
his success in defeating and expoUing the Mongols to further 
his own aims. The victory ho had gained added greatly to 

prestige amongst the nobles at the court, wha promptly 
joined him in a plot to depose the Emperor. / 

Bairam obtained knowledge of the conspiracy, and os a 
result the Vizier, on his return to Dellii, found the gates 
closed. From this moment ha made no further attempt to 
disguise his intentions, and aided by the arrny which he had 
led against the Mongols, he laid siege to the capital. 

The city capitulated oh May 10, 1241; Bairam was im¬ 
prisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by order of the 
Vizier, who then proclaimed Ala-Ud-Din Masa’ud, son of 
Riikn-ud-Din, Emperor. 

The reign of this monarch, four years in duration, con¬ 
stituted a record of cruelty and of vice, and so incensed the 
nobles that they deposed and imprisoned him and ofiered 
the throne to his uncle, Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud, the sixth son 
of Altamsh, w’ho accepted it. 

The new Emperor’s youth had been a sad one, and had, 
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as previou^'ly Btatod, been for the most part spent in ini* 
prisonmont. His sole meaus of support liad been writing 
and selling copicvS of the Koran. x\)a-ud-I)m Massa'iid 
liad, upon his accession, given orders for his release and 
appointed hira Governor of Baraich. He w'as a remarkable 
man, and had he in early youth enjoyed the advantages of 
a training suitable to his position, he might very possibly 
have played a conspicuous part in Indian history. His 
habits and tastes were of the simplest, and he did not in any 
way alter them after his accession to the throne. His wife 
“he had only one—was compelled to cook for and wait upon 
him as ho refused to employ any servants, and the tale is 
reported that the Empress, having complained to him one 
day that she had burnt her fingers while baking bread, was 
told by her consort to persevere and God 'would reward her, 
but that he as I'^mperor was merely a trustee of the state 
funds and 'would allow no extra expenditure on servants. 

Ft is not unnatural that a ruler professing these idealistic 
principles was easily overshadowed, and in his case, his 
famous Vizier, Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban, became the real power 
behind the throne, all the more so as the Emperor Nasir- 
ud-Din had married his daugliter. 

This man of humble origin, whose name had been Ulugh 
Khan, had, at the outset of his career, been a leader of a 
band of Turki slaves of Altainsh, known as the Forty, w'ho 
were united by an undertaking which bound each member 
to aid the advancement of the other. Ulugh Khan, how- 
over, was immeasurably siiporior in intellect to his fellow- 
members, and by his brilliant gifts rose to such high favour 
with Altamsh that the Emperor had bestowed upon his 
former slave the hand of his younger daughter in marriage. 

Amongst the great services rendered to bis sovereign by 
the Vizier, was the farther extension of Mohammedan rule 
in India by the subjugation of numerous petty Hindu Eajas 
in the Doab, and the incorporation of the famous Kachwaha 
Rajput kingdom of Narwar in Bundelkhand into the Moslem 
empire. His most important and far-reaching achievement 
was the fleeing of India from the Mongol peril, which was a 
threat not only to the empire, but to Islam in general. 

At this particular time the Mongol empire had almost 
reached the zenith of its power, and from the date of the 
accession in 1251 of the Great Klian Mangu, grandson of 
Ghenghis, kingdom after kingdom in Central Asia dis¬ 
appeared before the nomad hordes wdiich swept the country 
like a devastating tempest, and in addition Mangu’s 
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brother, Kublai Khan/ nilcd in China as Viceroy of the 
Great Klian, 

The climax of Mongol a^Hcondancy was reaohed in 1258, 
when a third brother of the Great Khan, t}\e terrible 
Huluku, captured Baghdad and overthrew the Abbassid 
Khalifate. The world-famous capital of Hanm-al-Rashid 
was de^stroyed, and its population partly massacred and 
partly carried off into slavery. 

The system of iriigation, which had existed since the days 
of the Babylonians, was mined, and Mesopotamia was thus 
transformed from the Garden of iVsia into the arid desert 
land it is to-day. 

Balbon had foreseen the danger as far back as 1250, when, 
acting on the axiom that the surest defence is to attack, ho 
sent an anny into AfghanLstan, which succeeded in re¬ 
capturing Ghazni, previously taken by the Mongols. 

This bold move so greatly impressed the Mongols that the 
empire of Dellu remained unmolested during the period of 
devastation we have just described, and resulted, after bis 
capttire of Baghdad, in an envoy being sent bearing greetings 
and presents from the victorious Huluku to the Emperor of 
Hindustan. This led to the establishment of friendly 
relations between the couri of Delhi and the dynasty of 
Ghenghis Khan. 

Nasir-ud-Din died on February 18, 1266, leaving no 
children, and it was obvious that the choice of the nobles 
should fall upon the man who had rendered such great 
services to his country, and Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban ascended 
the throne by popular acclamation. 

With his accession the court of Delhi became one .of the 
most splendid anil highly cultured in Asia. Fifteen Musul- 
mau sovereigns of Central Asia; who had been expelled from 
their kingdoms by the Mongols, sought refuge in Delhi, and 
to each Balban assigned a particular part of the city, which 
be was permitted to name after his own former capital, and 
w^here he surrounded himself with all the pomp and cere¬ 
mony of more prosperous days. A cordial welcome was 
extended to learned Moslem divines and men of letters 
generally, but the outstanding personality amongst them at 
the iniporia] court, was the great Persian poet Saadi, who by 
special invitation of the Emjieror’s eldest son, the Orovra 
Prince Mohammed, resided there for some time. 


' Kublai TChan, successor of Mangu as Great Khan and founder of 
the Yuan dynaaty m China, and best known to Europeans throxjgh 
the Travels of Marco Polo and Coleridge’s poem “ Kubla Khan 
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Despito his evident) apj^rocmtionof cuIture aiid of learning, 
Balban’s character retained much of the cruelty and ruth- 
lessness of his Turkoman ancestors. A revolt by the warlilce 
Hindus of Mewat, the territory south of Delhi, which broke 
otit in the year of his accession, was crushed mercilessly by 
the Emperor ; no fewer than 100,000 Mewatis, without 
distinction of age or sox, being put to death, and the forests 
to which they had fled being uprooted and turned into 
cultivated sites. 

In the year 1279 Balban was faced with a more formidable 
peril by the revolt of TugbrU lihan, Viceroy of I^ongal, who 
had proclaimed himself king of that province and had 
successfully defeated two expeditions sent against him by 
the Emperor. Balban lost no time, and leading a thircl 
expedition in person against the rebels, brouglit the whole 
career of Tughril Khan to a close. 

The actual laurels in this great success fell to one of the 
Emperor’s olTicers, Malik Makaudar by name. This officer 
had been sent in advance at the head of forty troopers only 
to reconnoitre, and coming unexpectedly upon the rebel 
camp, he determined to risk all in a surprise attack. 

Followed by his small band the intrepid commander 
charged full into the camp, forcing an entrance into Tughril 
Khan’s tent where he was conferring with some of his 
principal officers. Several of these were killed on the spot, 
but Tughril Khan escaped for the moment, and, thinkbig 
the forty troopers to oe the immediate vanguard of the 
imperial army, flod for his life. The entire rebel camp fell 
into the hands of Balban, and the death of Tughril Khan, 
who Avas overtaken and killed in the fight, was the final act 
iu this drama. 

Bughra Khan, the second son of the Emperor, was 
nominated by him Viceroy of Bengal. 

Balban infliot^ed such tenible cruelty upon the captive 
rebels,, whom he had brought to Delhi, and on their hapless 
wives and families, that the Moslem divines ancl priests 
of his court thought fit to interfere, and he was obliged to 
adopt a more humane attitude towards these unfortunate 
people. 

The Emperor had now reached a great age, and the 
declining years of his life were saddened by the death of his 
favourite .son, the Crown Prince Mohammed, whom he had 
apxx)inted Viceroy of the Punjab, and who received a mortal 
wound ill the year 1286, having successfully routed another 
Mongol invasion of the empire. 
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The Emperor never recovered from the shock, and 
realising his end to be near, summoned his second son, 
Bughra Khan, from Bengal, intending to make him liis heir. 
The aged sovereign ralhed somewhat soon after his son's 
a^ri^^al, arid Bughra Khan, thinking him on the way to 
recovery, returned to Bengal without taking leave of his 
father. This so angered the Emperor that he nominated 
his grandson Kaikhusru, son of the late Prince Mohammed, 
his successor. 

A few days later the Emperor breathed his hist, and the 
nobles, fearing that civil war might result from this proposed 
oliange in the succession, prevailed iipon Kaikhusru to waive 
his claim and return to Multan as Governor, a post he had 
previously held, ai\d elected Bughra Khan's son, Mui 2 :z*ud- 
Dia Kaikubad, Emperor of Hindustan. 

When Kaikubad first ascended the throne ho was a hand* 
some youth of eighteen, whose personality hispired con- 
fidenco, but he was no sooner established in power than ho 
started upon a life of self-indulgence and vice, chiefly owing 
to the influence of his Vizier, Nizam-ud-Din, who thus be¬ 
came the virtual niler of the empire. Buglara Khan, the 
Emperor’s father, visited him in the year 1286 with t^he 
express purpose of warning him against his Vizier, and os a 
result Nizam-ud-Din was shortly afterwards poisoned. 

For a brief period following uj>on this event, Kaikubad 
appeared to be taking his responsibilities more seriously, 
but eventually be retunled to his licentious ways of living, 
with the result that his health broke down and he was 
stricken with paralysis. From the moment this happened 
it was obvious that he would be forcibly removed from 
the throne. 

Even during the reign of Baiban, the custom followed 
by Kutub-ud-Din of appointing only Turki slaves to the 
highest oflices of state, had been abandoned in favour of 
raising to power the representatives of certain distinguished 
Afghan and Turki families. 

Of these the Khilji, a mixture of Path an and Tartar, held 
the most prominent place, and when the Emperor Kaikubad, 
by reason of hiB illness, was incapacitated from ruling, three 
nobles, led by Jelal-ud-Din Firoz, the head of the KJhilji clan, 
seized the reins of government. 

For a short time this triumvirate continll(^d to govern, 
nominally on l>ehalf of the helpless sovereign, but in point of 
fact Jelal-ud-Din was already at that period filling every 
oifice with his own adherents. 
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The Emperor Kaikubad was murdered in the year 1288 
in hifi Qountry palace by a Tartar slave at the instigation of 
Jelal-ud-Din, who, determined to make himselt Emperor, 
also caused the monarch’s infant son to be slain. 

Following immediately upon these orimas ho ascended the 
throne, and thus the first Pathan dynasty was proclaimed at 
EoUxi. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DYNASTY OF KHrL-JI, A.D. 1288-1321 

Jelal-itd-Din, the new Emperor, was seventy ^^enrs of age 
when he ascended the throne, and, before committhig the 
crime which had brought him the imperial sceptre, had had 
a long and distinguished career as servant of the state. 
When he assumed the imperial dignity, ho made it peufeotiy 
clear to his court that he continued to regard himself as 
servant rather than as absolute master, and steadily refused 
to take his seat upon the throne in the hall of public audience, 
or even to ride into the courtyard of the palace. 

Simplicity was the keynote of his entire court, and he 
received his friends with as little ostentation as in the days 
when he was merely a general in the employ of the slave 
king. This lack of any desire for outward show did not, 
however, prevent the Emperor, who was himself a man of 
culture, from gathering around him all the most distinguished 
mteUects of his day ; and poehs, artists, musicians and 
learned men from every part of Moslem Asia found a ready 
welcome to Delhi. 

Perhaps the most distinguished figure in this circle was 
the famous Persian poet Khusru, known as the “ Sugar- 
tongued Parrot on whom JeJal-ud-Din conferred the 
honour of nobility w'ith the title of Amir and whom he 
appointed Imperial liibrarian. His finest poems deal with 
some of the many varied events of the period of .the Khilji 
d3Uia6ty. 

The Amir Khusru^s closest frieiid, the Muaulman ecclesi¬ 
astic Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, was equally'famous, 
though in a different way. He was the representative of 
the (celebrated Chisti family of Pirs or Saints, and a man 
who, in the future, was destined to play a prominent phrt 
in the complicated intrigues of the Delhi court. 
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It ap]>ears an e-\'traordinaTy inconsistency in. the char¬ 
acter of the Emperor that, though ho had gained his throne 
hy the brutal m order of a paralytic and an infant, his whole 
reign was conducted on a system of exaggerated olomoncy, 
which was to prove his undoing. 

Ploth^rs against tlie security of the state and oonmion 
criminals, all wore sure of receiving a rea<ly pardon, and, to 
the repeated remonstrances from his well-wishers in regard 
to the danger of such a proceeding, the Emperor invariably 
replied, My friends, I am now old, and I wish to go down 
to the grave without shedding more blood ”, 

In a country such as early Musnlman India this policy 
constituted a grave danger ; loyalty to the Crown was, 
especially in the case of the nobles, a very superficial thing, 
each one seeing in himself a possible emperor should the 
existing sovereign he overthrown. Jelal-ud-Diii’s leniency 
was interpreted as weakness, and, sedition and crime be¬ 
coming rife throughout the land, this condition of aifah's 
culminated in a plot by certain of the Emperor^s courtiers 
to bring about his assassination, and with it a change of 
dynasty. In the last moment one of the conspirators be¬ 
came conscience-stricken and revealed the plot to Jelal-ud- 
Din, who immediately ordered his guards to arrest the other 
members of the band. 

The guilty nobles wore forthwith brought into tho 
Emperor's presence, ful.ly prepared to be sentenced either to 
bo flayed alive, or trampled to death by elephants, both quite 
common methods of execution at tho Delhi court. To tlieir 
utter stupefaction, Jelal-ud-Din drew his sw ord, and iiinging 
it before his prisoners declared that whoever amongst them 
felt brave enough to commit the deed, might slay liim as he 
stood. Greatly impressed and moved b^y the monarch’s 
courage, the conspirators one and all prostrated themselves 
before him and implored his forgiveneas, declaring that the 
conspiracy had been contrived w^hen they had been under 
tho influence of wine. The Emperor accorded them his fall 
pardon, only to find himself shortly afterwards threatened 
by a second conspiracy which he had to deal with in a very 
different manner. 

Not long after Jelal-ud-Din’s accession, a celebrated 
Persian dervish, Sidi Mowla by name, had settled in Delhi 
and had founda theological academy there for members 
of the Musubnan religious orders, combining a rect house 
with it ostensibly for tho Moslem poor. Here he hospitably 
received wandering Qualandars and professional beggars, but ! 
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presently rumours began to circulate round the bazaars of 
Delhi that this hospitality was only a cloak with which Sidi 
Mowla veiled the seditious disoourses he delivered to guests 
alid pupils alike. 

At first the Emperor refused to attach any importance to 
Uiese rumours and the dervish, thinking himself secure by 
reason of his sacred calling, threw all fliscretion to the winds, 
and arldressing the populace of Delhi, openly proclainieci 
himself their destined liberator from the enslaving yoke of 
the house of Khilji. 

Jelal-ud-Din could now no longer blind himself to the 
extreme gravity of the situation. He immediately gave 
orders for the arrest of Sidi Mowla, who was first subjected 
to torture and then sentenced to be trampled to death by 
one of the royal elephants. Tho dervish retained his defiant 
spirit to the end, and, whilst being led away to execution, 
solemnly cursed the Emperor and ail his descendants, a curse 
which shortly afterwards w^as brought back to the memory 
of the sup(?rstitious populace of the city. 

In the year 1291, tne empire was ravaged by a terrible 
famine followed by a deadly pestilence. Almost the fij:at to 
succumb to the plague was the Emperor’s eldest son, the 
Khan Kbanan, and immediately the people began to connect 
this death with the curse of the dervish, and from that 
moment the authority and influence of Jelal-ud-Din began 
to decline. 

He succeeded in temporarily restoring the confidence of 
his subjects by repelling a Mongol invasion of the country 
in 1292, and by crushing a rebellion in Malwa in the follow-' 
ing year. 

It was dunng this latter campaign that there rose to 
distinction, Ala-ud-Din, tho Emperor’s nephew and son-in- 
law, the man w'hose name wa.s destined to be written large 
acros.s tho page of Indian history. 

The character of Ala-ud-Din IChilji is one of thd most 
comi>lex and in some ways contradictory over met wuth 
amongst the great men of all ages. A born soldier devoid 
of all fear, be knew how to win and to keep the devotion of 
those who served him. He could show exceptional gen¬ 
erosity in dealing with an avowed enemy, and at the same 
time, was capable of the most diabolical and cold-blooded 
treachery to those w^ho had been his greatest benefactors. 
A bigoted and even fanatical Moslem, he did not hesitate to 
violate the laws of the Prophet by jfiabitually drinking to 
excess, nor had he any scruples in sacrificing the honour of 
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a woman to a passing desire, or in taking the life of a man 
who stood in the way of his relentless ambition. 

During the Malwa revolt Ala*nd-Diu had succeeded in 
reconquering the city and district of Bhilsa, one of the prin¬ 
cipal centres of the rising, and in appreciation of this, and 
ignoring the counsel of those who warned him from taking 
thivS step, the Emperor Cv^nfeiTcd upon him the governorship 
of OvTdh. Apparently greatly honoured by this proof of 
Jelal-ud-Din's gratitude, Ala-ud-Din proceeded to Karrah 
near Allahabad, the seat of his viceroyaity, but even the 
proud position he occupied as Governor of the Garden of 
India (lid not satisfy his ambition for long, and, in 1294, he 
begged and obtained his uncle's permission to invade the 
Deccan. 

In order to accomplish his design, Ala-ud-Din resorted to 
a plan in which cunning and audacity w'cre strongly mingled. 
Piacing himself at the head of a force of only 8000 cavalry> 
he advanced over the passes of the Vincihya and Satpura 
Mountains, and, reaching Berar, announced to the local 
Hmdu sovereigns that he had been exiled from the Em¬ 
peror’s court and w'as going south to place his services and 
those of his followers at the dispo»sal of the Hindu King of 
Pajahm undry. 

The chivalrous Rajput princes believed his story, and 
though, hut a short time before, Ala-ud-Din had ravaged the 
holy shrines of Bhilsa and had shown himself an implacable 
enemy to their faith, they refrained from any resistance and 
allowed him to proceed iinraolested to his true goal, the 
fortress city of Dovagiri, the capital of the Yadava kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

Arrived at his destination, Ala-ud-Din entirely threw off 
his mask and galloped through the streets of Deragiri at the 
head of his cavalry, simultaneously sending an envoy to the 
Maharaja to inform him that this was merely the advance 
guard, the entire imperial army following, and that their 
withdrawal could only be effected at the price of the whole 
state treasure. 

The city of Devagii-i was not walled in and therefore open 
to attack, "hut the Maharaja Ram Deo, when the first rumour 
of danger reached him, took refuge with his troops in the 
fortress on the summit of the mighty rock from which the 
city derived its name and which constituted its sole means 
of defence. 

Towering above the plain to a height of 500 feet, this 
fortress, one of the most formidable and famous in India, 
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^^Itl only be reached through a tiinnel ho\TO out of the solid 
rock itself, while, to render it still more impregnable, the 
upper exit was in times of danger closed by an iron shutter 
heated rcd-hot, thus turning the passage into a death-trap 
to any assailants. Ala-ud-Iiin made no such attempt, but 
his cunning pldn to uiciko tho .Maluirfijti beliov© thiit the 
entire im]X5rial army was at the gates of tho city v/ae com- 
pletelv successful, and tho Hindu prince capitulated after a 
short siege and agreed to the terms, which were the handing 
over of gold weighing 1500 pounds and in addition to this a 
large quantity of precious stones. Ala-ud-Din had chosen 
jx propitious moment for his bold venture, for when he first 
appeared before Devagiri the main Yadava army, under 
the command of Shankar Doo, tho heir apparent, was en¬ 
gaged on a distant expedition. i i • 

Just as the terras of capitulation had been concluded, this 
arixiv returned to tho capital, and Shankar Deo, indignaut a;t 
the te^rms wrung from his father, immediately ropudiated 
them by attacking the Moslems with his whole force. 

Defeat and death seemed almost inevitable for the small 
array of daring raiders, when, at tho critical moment, tlie 
tide'of battle turned by tho timely intervention of a 
Moslem officer, who, having been left in the town of Devagiri 
with about 1000 horsemen to cover Ala-iid-Din’s retreat, 
now made use of these forces to come to the rescue of his 
leader, thereby winning a decisive victory for the Moslems, 

In spite of the fact that Ram Deo disavowed all knowdedge 
of his son’s actions, Aln-ud-DLu resumed the siege of tho 
fortress and''wheu, after a short period, he consented to with¬ 
draw, it was at the price of a greatly increased ransom in 
.silver, precious stones and rich silks ; and, wlxai was of far 
greater importance, the cession of the province of Borar to 
the empire of Delhi. 

Meanwhile the aged Emperor, growing anxious at the 
absence of all new.s of his nephew, had left Delhi for Gwalior 
to bo nearer the scene of his operations, and it was here that 
he received a full account, by letter, from Ala-ud-Din of his 
success at Devagiri, and with it the announcement that he 
was immediately returning to Karrah to take up his 
governorship there again. 

Those amongst the Emperor’s courtiers who were 
genuinely loyal to him and who liad never wavered in their 
distrust of his nephew, argued that Ala-ud-Din’s bold stroke 
had been undertaken more for his own self-glorification and 
personal gain than to extend the dominions of his sovereign, 
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and advised Jelal ud-Din to summon him to Gwalior without 
further delay to compel him to yield up his spoil. Ala-ud- 
Din, however, possessed in the person of his brother Almas 
Beg at the court of Delhi a man devoted to his interests and 
at the same time completely without scruples in his methods 
of furthering them. He wrote at once to tell his biother 
of the summons which he was about to receive from t)ie 
Empetor desiiing his presence at Gw'alior, and added that its 
real objocjt was to put him to death. 

It is impossible to state accurately what Ala-ud-Din’s 
ultimate aims had hitherto been ; doubtle^ss his own ad- 
vancomerit was never absent from his mind, but certain it 
is that on receipt of his brother’s letter, any lingering 
scruples vanishefl and ho determine^ on the murder of his 
uncle and the usurpation of the throne for himself. 

Ho sent a reply to the Emperor’s letter, couched in the 
humblest terms, imploring his uncle’s pardon should he have 
appeared unduly presumptuoas, and saying that if ho obeyed 
the summons to Gwalior he would be doing so at groat risk 
to his life, and finally begging Jelabud-Din to visit him at 
Karrah, there to receive from him the whole of the treasure 
w'on at Devagiri. 

Deaf t,o any further protests from his faithful adherents 
at the court, the Em peror accepted his nephew^s invitation, 
and on Jvdy 19,1295, arrived at Kanah by water, attended 
only by a nominal escort. On disembarking, the Emp€)ror 
was met by Ala-ud-Din and his suite, and the scene which 
followed is best described in the graphic words of the 
Moslem chroiiioler: ^ 

“ When Ala-ud-Din saw the Sultan he fell at his feet. 
“Tho Sultan took his hand, and, treating him as a son, kissed 
his eyes and cheeks and stroked his board and .said : 

“ ‘ I have brought thee up from infancy, why art thou 
afraid of me ? ’ At that moment the stony-hearted traiU)r 
gave the fatal signal, and Mohammed Salim of Samaua, an 
evil man of an evil family, struck at the Sultan with his 
sword, but the blow^ fell short and wounded his own hand. 
He again struck and wounded the Sultan, who ran towards 
the river crying, ‘ Ah, thou villain, Ala-ud-Din 1 What hast 
thou done 'i ’ Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, who had run after the 
betrayed monarch, threw^ him down and cut olf his head, 
and bore it dripping with blood to Ala-ud-Din.” 

Following immediately on this brutally callous murder, 
the adherents of Ala-ud-Din hailed him as Emperor of 
^ Zia-ud-Din Bami, Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi (EJJiot, vol. iii. p. 155). 
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iliiidusUn, but this did not amount to bis sovereignty being 
at onco generally recognised. Aw soon as the assassination of 
Jelal-ud'Din became known at Delhi, the ^^idowed Empress 
{woclaimed her youngest son Kadir Khan Emperor, and 
called upon the nobles to rally round him and support him 
against the usurper. 

Almost simuitaneously with the news of the murder, 
intelligence reached the city that Ala-ud-Din was marching 
on the capital, and the young sovereign, placing himself at 
the head of all the available tro 7 ’', advanced to meet him. 

Ala-ud-Pin, hotvever, had, with wonted craftiness, laid his 
plans well and had secured the co-operation of a strong 
section in Delhi, headed by the Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, 
the leading Musulman ecclesiastic, whose spiritual influence 
over hip countrymen was immense. The Emperor and his 
mother Malika Jehan, realising the network of treachery by 
which they were siuroundcd, believed all resistance to be 
useless and decided to retire to the fortress of Multan, of 
which Arkali Khan, the muidered sovereign's eldest son, 
was governor. 

Aia-iid-Din'a entry into Delhi was thus unopposed, and a 
few months later his formal enthronement as Emperor took 
place in the capital amidst scenes of great pomp and re¬ 
joicing. He celebrated his accession by distributing a largo 
portion of the Devagiii treasure amongst the troops and the 
mob of Delhi, so that, in the words of Fenshta, He who 
ought to have been received with detestation became the 
object of admiration to those who could not sea the blackness 
of his deeds through the splendour of his munificence/*^ 

As in the cose of most usurpers, Ala-ud-Din could not feel 
wholly secure as long as the legitimate sovereign still lived, 
and bis next move was to despatch an army to Multan under 
the command of his brother Almas Beg, whom he had en¬ 
nobled with the title of Alaf Khan, with orders to obtain 
possession at all costs of the person of Kadir Khan and his 
brother. 

Treachery had also found its way to the troops who were 
rlefending the yoimg Emperor and his brother at Multan, 
and after a two months’ siege the garrison revolted and 
handed the young princes over to Alaf Khan, with the 
stipulation that their lives sliould be spared. 

Alaf Khan, had he been acting for himself only, might 
have shown some mercy, but Ala-ud-Din’s cruel heart was 
implacable, and by his orders both the unfortunate princes 
^ Briggs’ Feris/Ua, voL i., p. 324. 
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wore first blinded and then thrown into prison in the 
fortress of Hansi, where shortly afterwards they were foully 
murdered. 

Ala-ud-Din bad now no further obstacles to fear and was 
free to pursue a plan which had for some time maf/ured in his 
brain, that of fiirthe?r and final conquest, in anticipation of 
which he had at liis accession assumed the grandiloquent 
title of Sikandar Sani, “ The Second Alexander 

Ciroumstances which had arisen in Kajputana made the 
temper or deem it advisable to direct his army against that 
country first. 

The disastrous reign, of Kaikiibad, followed by the feeble 
way in which Jelahud-Din had wielded the sceptre, had 
given renewed hope to the rulers of the Raj put states of t he 
North that they might yet be successful in routing the bated 
“ Toork and Ala-ud-Din was no sooner firmly established 
upon his throne than ho received significant proof of the 
declining prestige of the empire of Delhi amongst the 
Rajpuhs. 

Situated in the heart of the great desert of Marwar, “ the 
Region of Death there existed and exists up ^ the 
present.day the state of Jaisalmir, ruled over by the famous 
Bhati clan of Rajputs w^ho claimed descent from Kxishna. 
The reigning Kawal or Piince of Jaisalmir, Jaitsi byname, 
obtained information that the annual tribute from Multan 
and Sind was on its way to Delhi and determined to seize it. 

To this purpose ho disguised his two sous MulraJ and 
Ratansi as grain-merchants and sent them, escorted by a 
force of 7000 horses and 1200 camels, to ambush the caravan 
and carry off the treasure. 

When nearing the island of Bekher on the Indus they 
came upon the caravan whicli, guaixled by 400 Mongol and 
Pathan cavalr}", was resting there ; as their appearance did 
not arouse any suspicion they had no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to spend the night in the camp. When the 
guartiians of the caravan were wrapped in slumber, the 
Ehatis suddenly attacked and killed them as they slept, 
carrying off the entire tribute to their desert capital. 

Ala-ud-Din was not slow to retaliate, and, assembling an 
army so formidable that in the words of the Bhati chronicle, 
it “ rolled on like the clouds in Bliadun ”, he marched to 
Ajniere, 'which had always been the base for any campaign 
in Rajputana. 

He himself, with the main body under his command, 
encamped on the borders of the Ana Sagar Lake, and 
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espatched a strong punitive force against Jaisalmir led by 
one of Lis most distinguished generals, a Pathan noble 
named Mahbub Khan. 

In spite of continual attacks by a for<ie of Ebati ca valry 
led by the Ratal’s sons, Mahbub Khan at length succeeded 
in reaching Jaisalmir to find himself confronted by a city 
well provisioned for a prolonged siege, and the fifty-six 
bastions of its w^alls manned under the Rawars {)ersQnal 
command. All attempts to take the city by storm were 
defeated with heavy loss to the attacking force, and finally 
Mahbiib Khan decided upon a differont method of worfare 
and, ordering trenches to be dug, closely besieged it. 

It was at this juncture that an incident took place which 
is of importance because it marks the first symptom in the 
history of India of any attempt at chivalry in the dealings 
betwx^en Hindu and Musulman. 

Ratansi, the second son of the Rawal of Jakahnir, was 
an enthusiastic chess player, combining with this gentle art 
all the daring and love of adventure charactenstio of his 
race. Hearing that Mahbub Kban was also a devotee of 
the game, he sent a message to the enemy commander 
suggesting that they should call a truce for a certain number 
of hours each day and seek during that time to lighten the 
tedium of the siege by meeting outside t})e walls of the <fity 
in the friendly rivalry of a game of chess. To Mahbub 
Khan, a straightforw^ard and honourable soldier, the sport¬ 
ing nature of this suggestion made a strong appeal; he 
agreed to it, and each successive day at the specified hour 
witnessed the strange spectacle of tlio Rajput prince and the 
Moslem commander, attended by a few officers, meeting 
under a tree outside the walls of Jaisalmir for their peaceful 
recreation. 

After a while it became the habit of the commanders at 
the conclusion of the game to spend a few moments in 
friendly conversation, and gradually a warm sympathy 
sprang up between these two leaders of warring states and 
of opposing creeds. 

The siege was still in progress when Rawal Jaitsi died, and 
his eldest son Mulraj succeeded him on the Qtuli of Jaisalmir. 

Simultaneously the news seemed to have reached Ala-ud- 
Din of the friendly intercourse between the Wo commanders, 
and Mahbub Khan was obliged regretfully to inform Katansi 
that the Emperor, much angered by it, had sent him re¬ 
inforcements and strict orders to take Jaisalmir by storm 
at all costs. 
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^ The final parting of th^ two friends was a sad one, ana 
tlio very' next day the Moslem troops advanced to tlio 
assanlt Time after time they reached the battloments and 
were successfully hurled back by the brave defenders, and* 
at dusk, Mahbub Khan, who had lost 120 of his leading 
officers and no less than 9000 men, gave the order to retreat. 
Reinforcements were poured ii\ from Ajmere and every 
approach to Jaisalinir was blockaded by troops despatched 
by Ala-ad-Din, with the result that the heroic Bhatis found 
their supply of food almost at an end. 

Just as they were gathering what strength remained to 
them for a last desperate attempt at a sortie, scouts arriv^ed 
with the almost unbelievable nows that the besieging army, 
w earied by the protracted and temble nature of the opera¬ 
tions, was in full retreat. 

For a short apace hope revived, but the joy was only 
short-lived, and the fate of Jaisalmir was actually sealed by 
one of those acts of chivalry which are so typical of the 
Rajputs, and which so frequently in their history have 
brought disaster to their cause. 

A younger brother of Mahbub Khan had been left behind 
desperately wounded during the Moslem retreat and was 
found on the field of battle by Prince Eatansi, who, mindful 
of his friendship wdth the Musulinan commander, ordered 
his clansmen to bring the sufferer to his own palace, where 
his wounds were carefully dressed, and where he was treated 
with the greatest possible courtesy. 

The trained soldier, when recovering from his wounds, 
was qui(‘k to notice the terrible straits to which the garrison 
had been reduced, and, as soon as he was able, succeeded in 
making good his escape and rejoining the jMusulruan army, 
w here he gave his brother immediate information as to the 
true conditions existing within the walla of Jaisalmir. 

Shortly afterwards the Rajput sentinels brought news to 
the Bawal that Mahbub KJian, at the head of the enemy 
forces, was marching upon the capital. 

This comes of your friendship with the Toork,** bitterly 
exclaimed Mulraj to his brother, What is to be done ^ 

Katansi replied, “ There is but one path open, to immolate 
the women, to destroy by fire and water whatever is destruct¬ 
ible, 'and to bur}' what is not 

The chief queen of Mulraj, on being informed by him of 
the impending doom awaiting all the W’ornen, replied with a 
smile on her face,This night wo shall prepare, and by the 
‘ Tod’s Rajasihany vol. ii. p. 200. 
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momiag’s light we shall be inhabitants of P^mrga ” 
^ileaeen). The night was spent by the Kawal, his nobler, 
and their families in performing the last purilicatiou rites, 
and in prostrating themselves for the last time before the 
tutelary deity of their clan, and within the walls of the 
citadel a number of immense pyros were erected in prepara¬ 
tion for the terrible sacrifiee of the women. 

At davim the Jo/iw or rite of self-immolation commenced. 
Ijed by their queen, the wives and daughtei'S of the Bhati 
chieftains, clad in bridal robes and chanting the Sul^ilea 
(the song of joy), advanced to meet the death they had all 
unhesitatingly accepted in preforonco to a life of slavery in 
a Delhi harem, 

No less than 24,000 wmmen, their number including all 
the young and beautiful, perished in this gruesome holocaust 
—some by fire, others by the sword of father, brother or 
husband whom they had implored for this more rapid death, 
but all facing the end with the indomitable courage of the 
Kshatrya, and in the sure belief of a state of blessedness to 
come which made the occasion onrf of rejoicing rather than 
of woe. 

The Rajputs had lost ail they valued most in the world, 
they wore fully aware of the hopelessness of their position, 
yet they determined to make a desperate figlit before yield¬ 
ing up their lives. 

i^'ahbub Khan was sitting in his tent issuing final in- 
struvjtions to his subordinates when he wc^ informed that a 
messenger from Jaisalmir craved admittance carrying a 
letter from Prince Ratansi. 

In this letter the Rajput prince, recalling the personal 
friendship existing between them, solemnly placed his two 
young sons Gharsi and Kauur under hia protection and 
appealed to him in memory of that friendship to treat them 
with affection and to have them brought up in the faith of 
the Hindus. 

The reply of Mahbub Khan showed him to be an honour¬ 
able exception m those days of fanatical racial and religious 
hatred. A trusted servant was sent to Jaisalmir. who, af tet 
the young princes had taken a last farewell from their father, 
conveyed them to the Moslem camp, where Mahbub Khan 
received them with the utmost kindnoas and immediately 
appointed two Brahmins to attend them and give them 
religious instruction. 

Meanwhile, clad in saffron robes and wearing on their 
heads the bridal mor or coronet, the Rawal Mulraj, his 





brother Ratarwi and the Bhati chiefs with their clansmen to 
the UTixnber of 3000, awaited tlie Muaiilrnan attach. 


Mahbub, having obeyed the dictates of friendship, iu 
according protection to the young princes, resumed iiis duty 
of a sohlier and gave the wx*rd of command for the iinaJ 
assault on the capital. 

As the Musulmans advanced to the attack;, the deep 
booming of the naggaraSy the giant kettledrums of the 
Eajputs, sent forth their note of defiance ; the gates were 
throw n open, and their entire force rushed out for their last 
encounter with the foe they had so long held at bay. When 
victory finally rested with the Moslems, the two royal 
brothers and all the leading chieftains of Jaisalmir lay dead 
upon the field. 

Mahbub Khan^s triumph when making his entry into the 
practically deserted city and ascending the battlements of 
the castle was undoubtedly tempered by feelings of regret 
and admiration for a fallen foe. His first action after the 
occupation of Jaisalmir was to give orders that the bodies of 
the Rawal Mulraj and Hatansi should be caiTied into the 
citadel, and burnt according to the ritos of the Hindu faith 
‘ within the walls they had so long and gallantly defended. 

* A small force was left behind to garrison Jaisalmir, and 

the Moslem commander then led his army back to the 
imperial headquarters at Ajmere. 

Great as the conquest hod been, the spoils of war brought 
by Mahbub to his sovereign were pratdically nil, every 
article of value in the Bhati capital, including oven the gold 
and silver ornaments of the women, having been hidden or 
destroyed by the vanquished preyious to the final sacrifice. 

Batansi’s two sons were brought to the court by the 
Musiihnan general, who practically adopted them, as his 
own childi’cn, a step which was in the future fraught with 
important consequences not only for Jaisalmir but for the 
entire empire of Delhi, 

The conclusion of this campaign w'as simultaneous with 
the commencement of a new one led by the Emperor in 
person against the Sesodia kingdom of Mewar. 

Ala-iul-Din, in spite of a certain degree of culture, waa in 
DRaimt Mewar. essentials a typical Central Asian barbarian of the typo 
of Ghenghis Khan. There w^as no restraining influence in 
his character, and any .desire, however unjustifiable, which 
arose in his mind brought wdth it the unalterable resolve to 
gratify it at all costs. 

This campaign owed its origin and the many romantic 
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TOcidents with which it abounded to one of the monarch’s 
sudden wild impubeSv 

At this periixi, 127‘J-, the Maharana of Mewar, Lakumsi 
hy name, was still a minor, and his uncle Prince Bhimsi, a 
man of high character and ability, acted as regent. 

Prince Bhimsi had some years previously imarriod Pad- 
mini, the daughter of Hamir Sank, a Chauhan llajput chief 
of Ceylon, a princess whoso beauty was considered superior 
to that of any other woman in India. Her charms had been 
sung by every Hindu bard, from the Himalayas to the “ Cape 
of the Virgin ’V «tnd, as was only natural, the fame of her 
beauty in due course reached the court of Delhi. Ala-ud- 
Din instantly determined that this prize should be his, and 
sent a peremptory demand to Chitor that slie should be 
surrendered to him. 

The Regent met this insulting request with unhesitating 
refusal, whereupon the Emperor of Delhi invaded Mev/ar 
witli the firm intention of attaining hisobject by force of arms. 

Since the defeat of Kutub-iid-Din by Kovumdevi 
Chalukya, the great kingdom of the Sesodias had remained 
unmolested, and it was toward Chitor that ail the Rajput 
clans looked for leadership, for although, at a later period, 
the other principalities of Rajputana, Marwar, Amber, 
Bundi and Kotah rose to a position of equality with Mewar, 
they were at this time merely petty states some of which 
hardly counted at all. 

A heavy burden of responsibility rested upon the 
shoulders of the Regent of Mewar, that of upholding Hindu 
independence and of maintaining unimpaired the integrity 
of the great heritage of which he was the custodian. Bhimsi 
determined to concentrate all the forces at his command 
upon the defence of Chitor and to put his trust in the im¬ 
pregnability of the rock-girt capital. 

Meeting with no resistance, the Pathan and Tartar chivalry 
of Ala-ud-Din ravaged the towns and villages of Mewar and 
advanced to the foot of the gigantic isolated rock on which 
stood the temples, palaces and houses of the famous capital. 
Scaling ladders were placed against the precipitous slopes of 
the rock and, invoking Allah and the Prophet, the Moslems 
advanced to the Eissault, which was met by a volley of great 
stones, a storm of arrows and, most terrible of all, caukirons 
of boiling oil. 

The lapse of many weeks found Ala-ud-Din still held at 
bay and his army severely weakened. 

> Cap© Kumari or Comorin. 
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It wiis known to tlie Mofilem sovereign that the fortress 
at all time« pro visioned for a siege, could hold out sunceas- 
fviUy for a period of months, and, impatient of attaining his 
goal, he decided to resort to a plai\ of treachery by which he 
hoped to succeed more rapidly. 

He sent a messenger into Chitor under a flag of truce 
bearing an autograph letter from him to the Begent in which 
he wrote that n© had abandoned all thought of robbing 
Pi’ince Bhimsi of the treasured wife he had so gallantly de¬ 
fended. He merely begged to be allowed to enter Chitor 
accompanied by one follower only and to have the happint^a 
of seeing the reflection of Paamini’s face in one of the 
mirrors of the palace. ^ i ^ ^ 

That grace vouchsafed to him, ho would retire from 
Mewar fully satisfied to have been permitted to behold a 
beauty renowned throughout the whole of India. 

Ala-ud-Din had not underrated the innate chivalri^ of the 
Bailouts ; the fact that he was entrusting his life to the 
honour of his foes made a strong appeal to the Regent, who 
immediately granted his request. 

At the appointed hour the Emperor, attended by one 
officer only, entered Chitor, where Prince Bhimsi received 
him ivith the utmost courtesy, and escorted him to one of 
the halls of his palace through which Padmini passed un¬ 
veiled, her complete image being reflected in a large mirror 
facing the Emperor. 

With every outward manifestation of ^atitude, Ala-ud- 
Din now prepared to take his leave, but in truth this w^as 
the moment for the execution of the treacherous plan de¬ 
vised by him to gratify his unaltered desire. 

The rules of Oriental hospitality demanded that Bhimsi 
should accompany his guest outside the gates of Chitor to 
the entrance of the Moslem camp. »Soine of his devoted 
adherents, to whom the treacherous character of the Emperor 
Was well known, recalled to the Regent’s mind the fact that 
Ala-ud-Diu had ascended the throne over the dead body of 
his uncle and implored him to refrain from this act of 
courtesy. 

Bhimsi met these appeals with the unhesitating reply 
that his honour as a Rajput demanded that ho should place 
the same trust in the Emperor as he hod placed in him, when 
proferrmg his request to enter Chitor. 

Exchanging the most cordial words, the Enaperor and 
the Regent descended the rock but, os they paased the 
lowest of the seven great gates which barred the approach 
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to the fortress city, a body of Pathan troops broke 
ambush where they bad been concealed and, before Bbinisi 
could draw his sword in self-defence, overpowered him and 
carried him a prisoner to the Moslem encampment. 

Immediately afterwards Ala-ud-Din sent a messenger 
with tt letter to Padmini demanding her instant surrender 
as the price of her husband’s release and declaring that a 
refusal on her part would result in the Regent being jjut to 

death. ^ t i • i 

A council in which all the leading nobles of the kingdom 
took part was at once held at the palace, and many hours 
were spent in painful debate on the two terrible alternatives 
-- the life of the strong man who hod so wisely and con¬ 
scientiously steered his country through many dangers, or 
the sacrifice of the honour of his consort. 

Padmini sought to facilitate the decision of the couiicil 
by sendmg a message to the members announcing her readi¬ 
ness to go to the Moslem camp, and assuring them that she 
would carry on her person the means of protecting her 
honour, but even this heroic offer failed to bring about a 
definite result. , 

The Queen then summoned her uncle Gorah and tns 
nephew Badal, two of the chiefs who were taking part in the 
council, to a private conference in her apartments, after 
which certain suggestions the Rani bad made to her relatives 
were put before the general council and immediately adopted 

by them. ^ 

Padmini sent a message to Ala-ud-Din to the effect that 
she agreed to surrender herself upon, two conditions— rfirstly, 
that she should be pertnittod a farewell interview di half an 
hour’s duration with her husband ; and secondly, that she 
should enter Delhi, not as a slave in the train of the conqueror 
but with all the state demanded by her high rank, and 
attended by the entire retinue of 700 slave ghls who had 
follow’ed her from Ceylon when she came as a bride to Chitor. 

Ala-ud-Din, elated by his apparent success, and failing to 
realise the magnificent spirit of the w omen of Rajputana as 
compared to the submissiveness of the Georgian and Cir¬ 
cassian slaves who filled the imperial harem at Delhi, agreed 
to these terms. At the appointed hour the great procession 
of palttiiquins containing the Queen and her attendants,^ each 
carried by six bearers, descended the steep path from Chitor 
to the Moslem camp. Closely veiled, Padxnim issued from 
her litter and entered the tent in which Bhimsi was confined. 
The stipulated half-hour having passed, Aia-ud-Din grew 
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im7)ati<3nt aad was about to give orders that tlie interview 
must end, when suddenly the roll ot* the naggaras and the 
slirill note of the corichea sounded from the walls of Chit or. 

Led by Gorah and Badal, the defenders issued ffom the 
gates, and, calling on the goddess Bhavani, the protectress 
of their ciun, sv ept down upon the Musulman camp. 

Taken completely by surprise, the soldiers of Ala-ud- Din 
still retained their discipline and stood to arms awaiting 
the attack, w hen tJie same cry rang out again, this time from 
their very midst. 

The palanquin bearers stood revealed as nobles of Mewar 
in shining armour, and a Sesodia clansman fully equipped 
for battle sprang from every litter. 

The Moslems found themselves assailed, not only by the 
foes who had risen so unexpectedly in their midst, but also 
by the main body of the garrison of Chitor, and. but for 
their courage and the discipline exercised throughout their 
ranks, might easily have mot with disaster. 

The Rajputs had brought a horse with them from Chitor 
for the Regent, and very soon the voice of Bhimsi was hoard 
cheering his soldiers to supreme effort, a proof that Padmini 
had succeeded 1 in freeing him from bondage. 

Ala~ud*Diri’8 fury at the deception of which ho had been 
a victim was intense, and he instantly gave ordem for a strong 
body of cavalry to be detached from his army and to be 
posted at the foot of the ascent to the fortress, thus cutting 
off the Rajput retreat, 

Gorah and his nephew recognised the peril, and, with the 
object of delaying the threatened attack upon the Regent 
and bis Queen, and giving them time to escape, placed them- 
solvea at the head of 8000 clansmen and charged into the 
midst of the Moslem army. 

Gorah fell mortally Avounded early in the struggle, but the 
command was immediately taken by the twelve-year-old 
J5adal, who, in spite of his youth, was already an experienced 
soldier. 

The fierce battle continued, and when at length the young 
coramander gav'e the order to retire, he himself was severely 
M^ounded and practically all the great chiefs of Mewar had 
laid down their lives ; but their heroic sacrifice had not been 
in vain, for whilst the fight w'as raging the Regent and his 
Queen had passed safely within the gates of Chitor, 

The Khoinan Rasa, the most ancient of the Bardic chron¬ 
icles of Mewar, gives a dramatic account of the farewell 
interview between Badal and the widow of Gorah, who 



before mounting the pyro of tho sdti begs him to describe to 

her her lord’s part in the groat battle. Badal,answers : . 

“ He was tho Reaper of the harv est of battle, he sleeps 

ringed aV)Out by liis foos The wndow asks i Tell , , 

Racial, how did my love behave? ” He answers : “0 

iVIother, how further describe his deeds, when he has left no -v 

foe to dread or admire him The widow bids her nephew 

farewell and with the exclamation ** My Lord will chide my 

delay leaps into the flames. 

Severe as the losses of the Rajputs bad been, their enemies j 

had Buifered even more heavily and iya-ud-Din wa-a corn* 
pelied to order a retreat to Delhi, realising with bitterness in 
his heart that the indomitable spirit of loyalty and self- 
sacrifice of the Rajputs had triumphed where his treacherous 
methods, though uphold by the bravery of his troops, had 

failed. . e 

The Emperor attempted no further campaigns for hve 
years after his failure at Chitor, but in the year 1297 an 
incident occurred which raised bis hopefc; of realising the 
ambition he had secretly cherished ever since his invasion 
of Western India in command of his uncle’s army—that of 
tho subjugation of the great Hindu kingdom of Gujarat. 

With the death of Bhim Deo II. in 1215, the original line lugheia 
of the Gujarat Clialukyas came to an end and the throne 
passed to Ijavanaprasada, head of the Baghela branch of the 
(lhalukya clan, who had been minister during the reigns of 
the previous kings. Ho did not assume tho royal titlo but 
was known mereiv as Kanaka or Chief. 

He died in 1233 and was anccecded by hi^ son Virad* 
havala (1233-1238), during whose reign his two ministers, 
the celebrated Jain brothers Vastupala and Tejapala, ]?layed 
such a distinguished part, so much so that their exploits 
in war and their statecraft generally fill the annals of Hindu 
Gujarat, and their memory is still held in reverence by the 
Jains throughout India. , tt 

Viradhavaia had originally been adopted by Bhira Deo 11. 
as his legal heir, but in spite of this he foliowe<l bis father’s 
example and ascended the throne under the more mcwlest 
title of Kanaka in preference to that of Maharaja. When, 
at his death, his son V'isaladeva (123B-1261) 8acceede<i him, 
the fact that this monarch had, from the very commence¬ 
ment of his reign, to fight for his kingdom against his brother 
Pratamalla, who put in a rival claim and who was supported 
in it by Tejapala, now of great age but still aspiring to be 
the i>ower behind tho Baghela throne, altered tho existing 
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position materially and brought what ^an beat be described 
as an intermediate period to an end, 

Visaladeva^ gained a complete victory over his brother 
and iii 1243 was publicly enthroned, assuming his full title 
of Maharajadhiraja or King of Kings. 

This monarch was succeeded by ids nephew Arjun Deo 
(12bi-1274), w’ho was in due course followed by his son 
Sarang Deo (1275-12!)6), and duiing the reigns of these 
sovereigns the integrity of the kingdom was fully main¬ 
tained and all the former glory of Anhilvara revived. 

On the death of Sarang Deo the throne of Gujarat pfissed 
to his son Karan Deo, whoso accession thus took place just 
one year after Ala-ud-Din had been proclaimed Emperor at 
Delhi. 

K aran Deo was a man of weak and unbalanced character, 
by nature a coward and yet capable of occasional courageous 
oftorts; his subjects, quick to realise his failings, named him, 
almost from the moment of his accession, Ghelo or the 
Insane. Deficient also morally, it was this side of his nature 
which eventually brought ruin to him and his line and to 
the country over which he governed. 

Karan Deo had conceived a violent admiration for the 
K'Cixutiful wife of his chief minister, a Brahruin named Madh- 
ava. The Brahmini yielded to his advances, but after a 
wlule the intrigue becarao known to Madhava, who deter¬ 
mined to wreak terrible punishment upon the guilty, 

Ala-ud-Din 8 successful raid on the neighbouring kingdom 
of Dovagiri was well Imown to him and he probably sus¬ 
pected the iVfoslem monarch of designs upon Gujarat. 
^Sacrificing his country to his thirst for revenge, ho repaired 
to Delhi and, seeking audience with the Emperor, extolled 
the riclmess and beauty of the Baghela dominions and finally 
offered his services to Ala-ud-Din in any attempt ho wished 
to niako to conquer them. 

Tlie Emperor's answer was a foregone conclusion. He 
immediately assembled a great army which he placed under 
the command of iiis brother AJaf KJhian, with another of his 
most loyal adherents, Nasrat Khan Jalesari, as second in 
command, and appointed the Brahmin Madhava their civil 
assistant. The task before Alaf Elban turned out to be a 
far easier one than could have been expected. Karan Doo 
made practically no effort to defend his kingdom, and the 


^ The colloquial form Bisal Doo for thia name has bfon avoided 
here to prevent confusion between the Gujarat prince and his name¬ 
sake the Chaubau. 
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SoRlems, advancing ovfir the fcrtilo plains of Gujarat, en- 
tercsd Anhilvara unopposed. As the invaders approached 
the capital, the despicable monarch lied, taking with turn im 
two daughters only and leaving his wives and slave girls iwl 
the whole of the state treasure to the mercy of the Mohain- 

Erom the capital Alaf Khan pressed forward to the great 
port of Cambay, the commercial metropolis of Gujarat and 
one of the wealthiest cities in India, Here> in addition to 
iev^^'ing a very heavy ransom upon the citiiions, ho forced a 
local merchant to make over to him a eunuch slave nained 
Kafur, who proved in the future a most valmiblo asset to 
the Moslem Emperor. 

Madhava^s vengeance was complete. Ihe man who uiia 
brought him dishonour had lost his throne and was a homo- 
!? ;.^s fugitive, and his kingdom, as one of the Hindu states, 

liad ceased to exist. . 

The Moslem now niled in Gujarat, and many centuries 
w'cr© to come and go before the ancient land of Anhilvara 
would again welcome a Hindu sovereign in its mi^t. 

The necessary arrangements having ^on made for the 
a^lministration of the concjuered territories, Alaf K.hau led 
his army back to Delhi, where he was enthusiastically wel- 
(^ouied by bis imperial brother. 

Ala-ud-Din distributed the female captives and a large 
portion of the treasure obtained in Gujarat amongst his 
officers and soldiers, reserving for himself Kamala Devi, of 
whom he had become deeply enamoured at first sigh^ and 
who was one of the principal wives of the unfortunate Karan 
De / and the mother of the two daughters who had accom- 
po.aied him on bin flight. 

The Rajput princess, who combined great beauty vatn 
the high spirit of her race, had probably learnt to despise the 
weakling to whom she bad been married and felt more m 
sympathy wnth the xuthiess conqueror whose prisoner sho 
was. 

Certain it is that her influence oyer Ala-ud-Dm became 
so great that shortly after her arrival in Delhi he deto^ 
mined to regard her previous marriage as non-existent and 
publicly espoused her with all the rites of the Mohammedan 
faith. This marriage, the first on record between a Musul* 
man and a Hindu princess was, as we shall see later on, 
dcHtined to bring important consequences in its tram. The 
return of Alaf Khan and his army from Gujarat was wcu 
timed, for hardly had the rejoicings over his victory reached 
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Mieh’ conclusion, than Northern India found itself agl 
invaded by a Mongol army of 200,000 horsemen oommandod 
by a chieftain named Kutlugh Khan. The raiders swept 
over the fertile jilains of the Punjab, leaving ruin and de¬ 
vastation in their wake, and the many thousand helpless 
peasants who were driven from their homes flt3d toward'i 
Delhi, hoping to find refuge within its walJs. This sudden 
influx of refugees to a city already so densely populated 
brought Delhi face to face with famine, a danger which grew 
daily as the Mongol hordes contiaued their advance towards 
her gates. It was on occasions such as this that the finer 
and nobler elements in the character of Ala^ud-Din rose to 
the surface. 

Scorning the advice of his ministers, w^ho urged him to 
consider his personal safety by abandoning the oapital and 
retreating to a point farther south where he could con¬ 
centrate his forces in a supreme effort to expel the invaders, 
ho elected to defend Delhi, and with this purpose summoned 
all available reinforcements and, placing himself at the head 
of his troops, marched out to meet his foes. 

A fierce and long-sustained fight took place almost under 
tlic w'alls of the city and for some considerable time the issue 
hung in the balance, the numerical superiority of the Indians 
being counteracted by the greater mobility, owing to their 
cavalry, of the Mongols. 

Finally, however, the brilliant leadership of the Emperor 
brought decisive victory to liis arms, and tho invaders fled 
over the frontier in rapid and disorderly retreat. The 
results of their invasion, beyond the misery and devastation 
whicli it had caused, were vastly to increase the popularity 
and prestige of the Indian monarch. The first desire which 
came to Ale.-ud-Din after this great achievement was to 
emulate the great Macedonian whoso title he had adopted 
by attempting world conquest and also to found a new 
religion. These dreams, however, w^ere abandoned in the 
year 1300 in favour of a campaign directed against the 
almost impregnable fortress of Riutambhur, situated in the 
territory of the Kachw^aha Rajputs of Amber. 

In the course of this exj>edition a dramatic incident 
occurred, which gives convincing proof of the • Emperor’s 
power to hold the allegiance of bis army. The Rajputs of 
Riutambhur defended their fortress with all the valour of 
their race, and during one of many fruitless attacks (he 
Emperor, who wa^i attended by his uncle Rukn Khan, fell 
from his horso severely wounded, Rukn iChan, who had 
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for some time cherished (lesigxis upon his nephew's ihrono, 
thought the moment ripe to put them into exeeutiom 
Leaving tne Emperor on the field, he at onco galloped back 
to the Musulman camp and announced to all that Ala-ud- 
Din had been slain and that he was now their rightful 
sovereign. Ho was immediately enthroned as Emperor in 
presence of the entire army, when, just as the ceremony was 
proceeding, a shout of acclamation rose from tlie assembled 
troops and Alamd-Din, swaying in hig saddle from loss of 
blood, rode into the camp. The would-be Emperor 
attempted to escape, but was pursued and eventually 
brought l:)a(;k to camp, when he was instantly beheaded by 
order of Ala-ud-Din. The fort of Pvintambhur was taken 
by storm, and Ala-iid-Din sullied his victory by mercilessly 
putting to dtmth all of the gallant defenders who fell into his 
hands. 

The capture of Rintambhur gave him the key to Raj- 
putana, and with this success the desire to avenge his defeat 
at Chitor, which had never ceased to rankle within him, and 
to humble the pride of the woman who had successfully 
defied him, took possession of his soul. The Maharana 
Lakumsi, who was now of age and had assumed the reins of 
government, at once summone^d all his vassals to Chitor and 
accepted the challenge. Attended by their sub-vassals and 
clansmen, the Rajput feudatories flocked to bis banner and 
the little dark-skinned Bhil bowmen of the Aravalli Moun¬ 
tains, who in times of peace could not desist from raiding 
the fertile pastures of Mewar, rallied to thek overlord in his 
hour of peril and harassed the advance of the invaders as 
thej/- attempted to emerge from the passes. 

From the first the issue of the struggle seemed to be a 
foregone conclusion, for the Sesodia kingdom had not re¬ 
covered from the severe losses in man-power and resources 
generally, inflicted by the invasion of 1295. 

Tlie Rajputs once again put up a magnificent defence, 
but all heroism was unavailing and Ala-ud-Din succeeded in 
capturing a hill which partially dominated the fortress from 
the southern side and upon which he planted his munja- 
neekas, giant slings resembling the balistae of the Romans. 
From that moment the fate of the great fortress and of 
every soul within its walls was sealed. 

Tod, in his classic of Rajputana, has painted a wonderful 
, picture of the last days, too lengthy to quote here, in which 
he describes the dream of the Maharana, to whom the 
tutelary goddess of the Sesodias appears with the terrible 
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command that all his twelve sons must give up their lives 
for Chitor ; then the heroic rivalry between the brothers as 
to which shall be the first to offer the supreme sacrifice, and 
the successful escape of the Maharanas favourite son, 
Piince Ajaisi, from the doomed city, so that the Ime of 
Rama may not become extinct. ■ xv. 

The closing scene of this moving tragedy took place m the 
famous rock-hewn subterranean palace so mtimatety asso¬ 
ciated both with the history and legend of Mewar. Here an 
immense funeral pyre was erected, to which a procession 
composed of the entire female population of Chitois from the 
wives and daughters of the greatest chiefs to those cf the 
humblest clansmen, moved with dignihed step. Padmim 

herself brought up the rear. ^ i i. r 

Proud and defiant to the end, her final oomniaiid before 
crossing the threshold was that the entrance should be 
up immediately she had passed through it so that even hei 
ashes should remain inviolate. Immediately following 
unon the self chosen death of the women, the Rajputs, 
animated by one desire only, that of joromg theme 
them in the *' Mansions of the Sun , sallied forth from the 
gates of Chitor led b v the Maharana and IVince Bhunsi and, 
in a final struggle with their foes, perished to a man. It 
A;va8 over thoir dead bodied that Ala-ud-Din rode up tho 
Steen ascent and through tho seven monumental gateways 
into the silent city of Chitor, where the only sound that met 
his car was the be»it of his horses’ hoofs ecliomg through the 

deserted streets, , . . , . t i 

Sullen in his victory because of his inability to humiiate 
the enemy, Ala-ud-Din gave orders that Chitor should oe 

razed to the ground, , . i i 

During his progress through the city he paused m 
of the palace of Prince Bhimsi, where years earlier he had 
beheld Padmini's face in a mirror, and it would ^.eni almost 
as tiiough some gentler memory had stirred the heart of the 
conqueror and kindled in it soihe feeling of remorse for he 
commanded that the place she had dwelt m should alone be 
spared from the general destniction. ,, 

^ The govemmeut of Mewar was conferred by the Emperor 
upon Mai Deo of Jhalore, a Rajput chief of the_ Chauhan 
clan who had not raised any objection to being his vassal, 
after which he returned to Delhi, where hp ^ 

urgently needed to queU a sudden mvasion by -00,0w 

Mongol*horsemen. ... u * f „ 

This incursion would have been easily dealt with, but tor 
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•ij^rabsence of a considerable portion of the imperial army 
in the Deccan, ■u here a campaign was in progress against the 
Hindus of Telingana or Warangal, ruled over by princes 
of the Kakatiya dynasty, who claimed descent from the 
ancient Andhras. 

Laying waste the country through which they passed, the 
raiders had penetrated almost up to the walls of Delhi, when 
suddenly they withdrew, either because they were seized 
with panic or because, having gaine^d all the plunder they 
coveted, they were satisfied to retire. 

In 1805 a fresh Mongol invasion ordered by the ruler of 
I’ranaoxiaiia took place, and an army of 50,000 men, led by 
one of bis generals, Aibak by name, marched into the 
Punjab. 

The invaders were met by Ghazi Beg Tughlak, Governor 
of the Punjab, one of the bravest and most distinguished 
soldiers of the empire, who at the head of his troops gave 
battle to the enemy on the banks of the Indus. 

The Mongols met with complete disaster, and of the great 
force which had penetrated into the Punjab, only a small 
remnant returned to their own country. The greater pai’t 
had perished on the field, and the prisoners, numbering 
approximately 3000, were sent to Delhi, whore Ala*ud»Dm, 
with atrcKiious cruelty, ordered the ofiicers to be trampled 
to death by elephants and the soldiers to be beheaded, their 
Bkiills afterwards being buUt up into pyramids as a warning 
to future invaders. 

Undeterred by these atrocities, or possibly even roused 
to renewed effort by feelings of revenge, the Mongols shortly 
afterwards again invaded India, and were immediately 
defeated by Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who pursued them into 
Afghanistan and succeeded in captunrig both Kabul and 
Ghazni. 

A heavy annual tribute was demanded from these cities 
in the name of Ala-ud-Dm, and for m^ny years after^varda 
no further Mongol invasion was attempted on Indian soil* 

The battle of the Indus had not only been noteworthy 
because of the disaster it brought to the Mongols ; it was 
instrumental in bringing about a great change in tho 
fbrtiines of the Bhati Rajputs of Jaisalmir. 

Mahbub Khan had been faithful to the promise given to 
his friend Ratansi, and in his house the two young de¬ 
scendants of Krishna had been carefully nurtured in the 
Hindu faith by Brahmin pandits, a fact which did not 
p.’event them from growing up on terms of brotherly 
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iatimacy with their Musulman protector’s two sons, Zulfikar 
and Giiazi Khan. 

Mahbub Khan had been dead for some years before the 
Mongol invasion of K106, but when his sons were summoned 
by Ghazi Bog Tughlak to join bis standard it seemed quite 
natural that the young Prince Gharsi—his brother had 
meanwhile been allowed to go on a visit to Jaisalmir— 
should accompany them. 

In the struggle which took place the Bhati prince was so 
conspicuous for his courage, and rendered such valuable 
services against the Mongols, that when he returned to 
Delhi w ith the Moslem army Ala-ud-Din, to mark his appre¬ 
ciation, not only invested him with a robe of honour but 
lianded him a patent wdiich restored to him all the ancestral 
dominions of his house as a feudatory of the empire. 

Gharsi was installed upon the throne of his forefathers 
amidst the rejoicings of his clansmen, and ever since that 
day the standard of the Bhatis has continued to fly over the 
battlements of Jaisalmir. 

The Mongol peril removed, Ala-ud-Diii felt free to employ 
his army on fresh undertakings, and for more reasons than 
one he turned his attention towards the Deccan. 

Kamala Devi, his consort, formerly the Queen of Karan 
Deo Baghela, had adapted herself to life at the court of 
Delhi nnd w^as happy there, but she longed greatly for the 
sight of Devaladevi, the younger of the two daughters w'ho 
had, as mentioned earlier in this chapter, accompanied her 
father on his flight from Anhilvara. The elder daughter liad 
died some years before, and Devaladevi and Karan Deo 
Baghela wore now refugees in the wild mountains of Baglan 
in the district of Nasik. 

Anxious to fullil Kamala Devi’s wish, Aia-ud-Din in¬ 
structed Alaf Khan, his viceroy in Gujarat, to demand from 
the fugitive king the surrender of his daughter. On this 
occasion Karan Deo, usually so irvesointe, adopted a very 
ditferent attitude. Devaladevi was, like her mother, en¬ 
dowed with great beauty, and many of the neighbouring 
princes, attracted by her charms, had sought her in marriage. 

Shankar Deo, Ala-ud-Din’s former opponent and heir 
apparent of Devagiri, had been foremost amongst her 
suitors, but had been rejected by her father as being a 
Maliratta, Avhose descent from Krishna w as not absolutely 
undisputed. 

Faced with the danger of having his daughter wrested 
from him by the Toork ”, the ex-king of Anhiivara decided 
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to atjcept Sliatikar Deo as asoii-iu-law as a moans of koef>in^ 
his dnughter near him. Escoxtod by a strong body of 
Itfljput cavalry, tho princos.? started for I)ev.agiri, but, at a 
point situated at approximately eight miles from the cele¬ 
brated cave temples of Ellora, they came upon a party of 
about 30(> of Alaf Khan’s troopers who had been visiting 
the shrines. 

The Moslems, quick to realise the prize \vhioh a lucky 
chance had cast into their path, instantly attacked the 
Rajput escort, and after a furiou-s hand-to-hand struggle, in 
which the princess’s horso was killed under her, succeeded 
in taking her captive. 

Alaf Khan received his fair prisoner most courteously 
and despatched her under a safe escort to Delhi. 

Born in a land in whicli the memory of the destruction of 
Somnath by Mqhrnud the Image Breaker still lingered, 
brought up by her father to hate the Toork ns the greatest 
foe of her line and race, bitterness must have been up].>er- 
most in Devaladevi’s heart as she approached the imperial 
city, mingle<l perhaps with u scarcely recognised longing to 
see the rnother she had beerrpart^ from in her earliest 
youth. Only a few days, however, after her arrival in 
Delhi, her feelings underwent a ccnipleto change. A chance 
meeting took place between the Princess and the Orown 
Prince Khizr Khan, the Emperor’s eldest son, and the young 
coimle fell in love at first sight. 

The heir apparent lost no time in sf.eking his father’s and 
his stepmoth ^r's consent to their marriage, and Ala-ud-Din, 
whose affection for his children was one of the few really 
human traits in his charaoter, imraeriiately agreed to it, a 
course which was naturally warmly welcomed by Kamala 
Devi, who thxis saw her daughter united to the court of 
Delhi by the closest ties. 

The marriage was almost immediately celebrated amidst 
scenes of great splendotir, and was immortalised by the poot 
Amir Khusru in what is still considered one of “his finest 
poems, entitled “ Khizr Khan and Dewal Rani ”. 

At this period the eunuch slave Kafur, whom Alaf Khan 
had taken from the merchant at Cambay in 1297, com¬ 
menced to play a part.at the court. 

Ala-nd-Din had been quick to recognise his great ability, 
and at the same time came the conviction that in the person 
of the slave, a Hindu convert to Islam, he possessed a hxiraan 
instrument useful in the carrying out of his policy and a 
military genius of the highest order. 
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In the year 1300 he despatched Malik Kafirr, the title 
under which the slave subsequently became known, at the 
head of an army of over 100,000 horsemen to the Deccan 
to demand the annual tribute from Kara Deo of Devagiri, 
then three years in arrear. 

The Maharaja ■was not in a position to offer any resistance 
to such a force, and Malilc Kafur advanced unopposed to 
Devagiri, where he was received with tiie full honours due to 
him as an imperial general. His talents as a diplomatist 
were amply proved by the fact that he not only obtained 
prompt and full payment of the tribute but also auccoeded 
in pfjrsuading Ram Deo to accompany him on his return to 
Dcllu. 

Ala-ud-Din had the best reasons for receiving the Yadava 
prince with the utmost courtesy, which he emphasised by 
conferring on him titles of the liighost rank, an estate in 
Northern India, and by paying all the expenses of his 
journey back to Dc\'agiri. 

By these means the authority of the house of Khilji was 
ffrraly established over the whole of Western India, and the 
“ Second Alexander ” was now able to concentrate his lust 
for conquest upon the Hoysala-Ballala kingdom of Mysore, 
and upon the Pandya, Chola and Chera kingdoms of the 
Far South, where so far no Musulman soldier had yet set 
foot. 

The first step towards the achievement of those far- 
reaching plans was taken in the year 1309, when Malik 
Kafur headed an expedition against the Kakatiyas of 
ToUngana, who had been successful in repplling the earlier 
attack of 1303. 

This time a prolonged siege resulted in the capture of the 
fortress, and the city of Warangal was-forced to surrender. 
The Raja Rudra Deo was compelled to pay tribute to Delhi, 
and this left the way free for an advance farther south, 
which took place in the following year. 

Malik Kafur was given supreme command of the army 
and w'as accompanied by the state canopy of royal red as an 
additional symbol of his authority. He proceeded first to 
Devagiri, intending to make that city his base, but found 
that the Maharaja Ram Deo hiid died a short time before 
and that Shankar Deo, w ho had succeeded him, was not likely 
to receive in a Is icndly spirit the representative of the 
sovereign who had robbed him of his bride. 

For the moment Shankar Deo feared to give open proof 
of his hostihty and the Moslems ad^ anced uiiresisted to the 
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yBorc Plateau, The whole ot the rich kingdom of the 
Hoyaalaf? M'fts speedily overrun and its splendid capital 
Dwarasamudra occupie d, the famous Temple of 8iva, sti|l 
one of Die most beautiful shrines in India, being seriously 




damagerl. 

The reigning Hoysala king, Vira Ballala III,, was taken 
prisoner and wiis compollod, in addition, to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Delhi, to stirrender to Midik Kafur a rartsom of 
312 elephants, 20,000 horsea and 96,000 niannds of gold. 

From Dwarosamudra the Moslem coramandor preesod on 
into the centre of the Tamil South. The leadership of the 
historic Three Kingdoms '' had at that time passed from 
the Cholas of Tanjoro to the Pandyas of Madura, and it was 
against the ancient city of Madura, the centre of Tamil 
civilisation, culture and art, that Malik Kafur now directed 
his forces, 

Tlie Paudya kings had Iwen extremely powerful, but 
when Malik Kafur invaded their country much of their 
strength hacl l>een dissipattxl by civil war l>etwoen two rival 
claimants to the throne. Madura was an easy conquest for 
Ala-ud-Diu’s crafty general, who promptly conferred the 
kingshij) upon Vira, one of the contending princes and the 
illegitimate son of the late king, who thus became a vassal 
of the empire of Delhi. 

From the Pandya capital the Moslems continued their 
victorious progress on to the Far South of the Carnatic, and 
it was only wmon they reached Adam’s Bridge ”, within 
easy distance of Ceylon, that Malik Kafur called a halt. 

Her© on the island of Rameshvaram, under the walls of 
the Temple of Rama, supposed to have been erected by tiio 
.hero himself to commemorate his rescue of Sita, the Moslem 
commander caused a small mosque to bo built in which ho 
gave orders that the Kutba should be read in the name of 
his sovereign, as a symbol of the triumph of Islam over 
Hinduism. 

Thus the great task inaugurated by Shahab-ud-Din of iUoafemmio 
Ghor had been completed by Ala-ud-Din Khiljx, and the 
Musulman rule extended from Delhi directly or indirectly India* . 
over the entire jpeninsula of India from the Himalayas to the 
(ya]^ of Comonn. 

MaUk Kafur now returned to Delhi, where he was re¬ 
ceived w ith wellnigh royal honours by his grateful master, 
who confetreti upon his former slave the title of Taj-ul-Mnlk 
or “ Crown of the State **, and appointed him Wazir of the 
empire. 



The iaiin^ntie spoils brought b<ick from the south rom- 
Inned with the tribute from the subjugated Hindu states 
jirovided Ala-ud-Hin’s artistic sense with the moans to em¬ 
bellish his capital. He erected splendid mosques, theo¬ 
logical colleges and alnjshou-ses in Delhi, but tbe greatest 
artibitecturul achievement of his reign wiis the magnificent 
gateway at IheKuwat-ul-Tslam mosquenamed after him the 
Alai Darwarza, still considered one of the moat beanliiul 
features of the city. 

Groat as Ala-ud-Din had made his empire, it was in tnith 

held together only by the power of the sword and by the 
which his merciless treatment of any who opposed him 
had insjnred even in his own subjects. 

The Moslems groaned under the weight of taxa tion im¬ 
posed upon them for tbe upkeep of the enormous imperial 
ai iniea, and the Hindirs, though cowed into submission, 
could not do other than loathe the man who had instituted 
the infamous jiziya or poll-tax on every member of their 
faith. 

Kvent. (U puihi. VVith increasing age and the decline in health due largely 
to the excesses of his youth, the inborn cruelty of the 
Hmperor became more and more apparent. It is strikingly 
shown in his treatment of a Mongol chief and 3<)()() officers 
and soldiers, who, after the defeat of the Mongols in 1292 
by .Jelal-iid-Din, had entered his sendee, had adopted Islam 
and become known as the New Mmsulnmns. 

These numliers had lieen added to from time to time by 
. prisoners taken during different raids, and in due course they 
and their families wore given a special suburb of Delhi knowm 
as Mogbulpur, where they were allowed to reside. The.se 
Central Asian mercenaries had not wavered in their allegi- 
aiu;e to Ala-ud-Din, but he suddenly conceived violent feel- 
ings of distrust and dislike for them and without he-sitation 
dmmissed them from his service. These measures brought 
the Mongols face to face with starvation and the more 
desperate spirits amongst them entered into a conspiracy 
against the life of the Emperor. 

Knmoui-s of this jilot reached Ala-ud-Din and. glad of an 
excuse, he ordered Mogbulpur to be surrounded and the 
entire male population to be massacred by the imperial 
troops. The wives and the children were dragged from their 
homes and exposed in the market-place of Delhi to lie sold 
as .slaves. 

This terrible act of cruelty was practically the last 
executed by direct command of the Emperor, as ver\' 
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'$wvi alterwAwls he became afilioted with chronic^ c^opsy 
and Malik Kafur l>ecamo the ruling power behind Wkj 

throne.^^ the knoMdedge that the iron hand of the opprt?HSor 
Lad lost its grip, the liindue no longer attemjited 
their hatred and their thirst for revenge. In 1312 Shankar 
Deo of Devftgiri headed a revolt in the Deccan and, though 
it was rapidly crushofl and its leader executed, it was 
promptly followed by a far more serious rising which started 
ui the centre of Mewar. 

Prince Aiaisi, the only son of the Maharana Lakumsi to 
survive the fall of Chitor, had died some time previous to the 
events we are about to record and his sucoessor upon the 
throne of Mewar was his nephew Prince Ilanilr, son of m.s 
eldest brother Prince Arsi and his wife, a peasant girl of the 

Chauhap clan. , 

Mamir’a childhood hird been spent almost entirely at ms 
mother 8 homo, and it was not until after the disaster of 1303, 
when he had accompanied Ajaisi to his refuge at Kailwara, 
that he came more to the front. , • i 

From the moment of his accession to the purely nominal 
honours of Mewar, Prince Hamir started a series of raids into 
the plains governed by the Emperor^s viceroy, Mai Deo of 
Jhalore, and, finding encouragement in the attitude 
iX)pnlation, ran no risk of being captured. At length Mai 
I>eo, seeing no possibility of defeating his enemy by force of 
arms, attempted to humiliate him by other meanB. He 
despatched an envoy to Kailwara bearing the cocoanut, the 
Rajput symbol of marriage, and offering Prince Hamir the 
hand of his daughter. , . . . • 

The chief supportc^rs of the heir of M6%var advised him 
against acceptance of the cocoanut, but the young prince 
decided to retain it and in reply to their arguments said : 

My feet shall at least ascend the rocky stepH trodden by 
my ancestors, 

On the day fixed by the astrologers as the auspu ions 
hour, the briaegroom arrived at Chitor, but instead of the 
Torun or Marriage Arch over the gatew ay and the bevy of 
laughing Rajputuis in readiness to defend it by pelting him 
with crimson palasa powder, he found a city silent and 
desolate and Mai Deo and his son with grave faces ready to 
receive him and lead him into thf^ halls of the palace of his 
ancestors, still bearing traces of the havoc wrought there 
when the fortress had fallen. Though somewhat awed by 
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this strange reception, JIaink did not protest and shortly 
afterwards the bride, closely veiled, entered the hall and the 
nuvrriage rites were duly [Hirforraed. 

After the ceremony the newly wedded pair withdrew to 
the apartments allotted to them and Hamir, anxious to 
behold the face of his bride, begged her to remove her veil. 
The face revealed to him was not lacking in beauty and in 
charm, but it was clouded by an expression of such intense 
sadness that he gently asked her to tell him the cause of her 


sorrow. 

To this question she replied that Hamir had been be¬ 
trayed and that she was a widow. The remarriage of a 
Hindu widow l)eing looked upon in those days, as it is at the 
pre.sent time, as a violation of the most sacred religious and 
social law's of orthodox Hinduism, Mai Deo had by this be¬ 
trayal hoped to strike a dea<lly blow at the unique position 
occupied by the dynasty of Bappa Rawal amongst all the 
Raj put clans. 

At first Hamir seemed stunned at this revelation, but 
when the newly wedded bride told him that her first marriage 
to a Bhfiti chief had taken place when she was still in her 
infancy and that she had never even behold her husband’s 
face, his feelings of horror turned to pity for her plight, and 
this, couple<l with the admiration which her beauty had 
oi’ousocl in him, made such an appeal to his chivalry that he 
accepted her confession w'ith gentleness and affection, whore 
she had expected reproaches and cnrscs. 

Overw helmed \vith gratitude, the young Rajputni fell on 
her knees before him and fervently promised that her one 
aim in life should be to install him upon the throne of his 
forefathers. Hamir returned to Kailwara without making 
any reference to Mai Deo of the deception practised upon 
him, and about a year later his consort bore him a son who 
was named Kaitsi. 

Shortly afterwards the Rani announced her desire to take 
her child to Chitor to lay him on the altar of the tutelary 
deity of his race. She selected a moment for the carrying 
out of this plan when she knew her father and the greater 
part of his army to be absent on a punitive expe(Btion against 
the wild tribes of Merwara and arrived at Chitor with her 
infant, attended only bv an officer named Jal, a Jain of the 
Mehta tribe and a loyaf adherent of the Sesodias. As soon 
as she found herself within the walls of the city, the princess 
proceeded to the spot w^here the small garrison of troops left 
to protect the fortress were quartered. Flinging back her 
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veil she made an inspiring appeal to them to desert the 
Toork and to rally round the standard of Hindupati. Tlio 
soldiers, mostly Rajput and therefore at heart loathing this 
Bcrvitudc to the Musulman, stirred by the impassioned words 
of the princess, came over in a body to the Sesodia cause. 

The gaUis of the fortress were thrown open to admit 
Hjimir, who once again rode into Cbitor, this timo in 
triumph. When, a few days later, Mai l>eo and his troops 
Tet^imed, they wore received with a volley of bullets from 
arabas (a kind of arquebus) and the Sun banner of the 
Sesodias was flying from the citadel. Mai Deo, deserted by 
many of his followers, amongst these his eldest son Baxibir, 
who offered their allegiance to Hamir, fled to the Emperor 
at !>elhi. 

The restoration of the ancient royal house in Mc^v^ar 
kirndled into flame the smouldering fire of hatred amount all 
the Hindu states against the Khilji dynasty. Gujarat broke 
into rebellion and promptly defeat-eel the troops sent to quell 
the uprising. The revolt spread to the neighbouring country 
of Devagiri, where Harpal Deo, Shankar Deo*8 brother-in- 
law, took the field against the im^xerial forces. 

When the news of these disasters reached Ala-ud-Din, 
then, a dying man, the Emperor, to quote the words of 
Ferishta, bit his oVn flesh with fury 

Malik Kafur, who had been sovereign in all but name for 
some time pjist, thought to perpetuate his powder by placing 
a child ruler on the tlmone. By his orders the Crouii Prince 
Khizr Khan and the Emperor’s second son were imprisoned, 
and when, on December 19, 1316, Ala-ud-Din breathed his 
last, the minister’s plans were fully completed and a docu¬ 
ment was producocl w'hich was generally accepted as the 
dcjeeased ??overeign’s will in which he nominated his fourtti 
son Prince Shahab*ud-Din Umar as heir to the imperial 
throne under the regency of Malik Kafur. 

Prince Umar, a mere child at the time, was,immediately 
proclaimed Emperor ; the unfortunate Khizr Khan and his 
younger brother were both blinded by order of the Regent, 
who further sent some of his most trusted followers to 
murder Prince Mubarak, Ala-ud-Din*8 third son, whom 
Malik Kafur feared more than the others as a possible rival. 

Mubarak showed great presence of mind in the face of 
danger and succeoded in saving his life by bribing his would- 
be murderers, to whom he made a present of his valuable 
jewels. 

A tight ensued between them over the rich spoil and the 
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Uproar was heard by Malik Mashk, captain of the royal 
Khiiji. g^a|•(j|Jg ;Q^xid a loyal adherent of the honfc?o of Khilji. IvCtI by 
him, the guards penetrated into the apartments of Malik 
Kafur ani put hiTn to death, instantly afterwards pro¬ 
claiming Prince Mubarak Emperor in place of the child 
Umar. The commencement of the new reign, which wnts 
made the occasion for the passing of some wise laws and the 
release of many caj)t\ves who had been unjustly imprisoned 
by iUa-ud-Din, at first gave pronrise of a more peaceful and 
beneA^olent era, but soon these ho])es were dashed to the 
ground and it became obvious that Mnbarak had iaherited 
all the viciousness and cruelty of his father without a tithe 
of his strength and ability. A rebellion in the Deccan, 
whicli broke out in 1318, was crushed with merciless severity, 
and its unhappy leader, Harpal Deo, wm taken prisoner and 
flayed alive. 

From that moment the career of Mubarak presents a long 
series of acts of cruelty and of vice. One of the chief 
recreations indulged in by this utterly decadent sovereign 
Avas to dress himself as a woman and dance in company of 
the public nautch girls of Delhi at the houses of the various 
nobles. His principal tool in the barbarities which ho com¬ 
mitted, and his boon companion in the orgies in which he 
revelled, was a low-caste Hindu convert to Islam, named 
Hasan, whom he eimobled with the title of Nasir-ud-Din 
Khusru Khan, 

Thi.'^ man, in whom his sovereign placed such implicit 
confidence, was possessed of relentless 8trf3ngth and cunuing 
in addition to boundless ambition. His acceptance of Islam 
was merely the cloak under which he concealed his deadly 
liatred of the faith and his determination to overthrow it at 
all costs in favour of Hinduism. There were not wanting in 
Delhi genuinely loyal members of the court who warned the 
m’onarch of the true character of the favourite ; notable 
amongst these was the Emperor’s former tutor, Kazi Zia-ud- 
Din, one of the most learned Musulman judges in the city, 
but Mubarak was so completely under Khusru’s influence 
tliat, far from listening to the honest counsel of those w'ho 
sought to protect him, he actually put NasIr-ud-Din ELhiisru 
Khan on his guard and, as a crowning folly, granted him per¬ 
mission to recruit a force of 20,000 Hindus of his own caste, 
the Parvari, from Gujarat, nominally for the imperial service. 

This force w^as placed under the command of certain 
Hindu relatives of the favourite, and in addition Khusru 
persuaded tlie Emperor to give him the keys of the inner 
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palace in order that he should be able to hold nocturaal 
conforencea with his relatives on affairs of state. This eon- 
cession sealed the Emperor’s doom. The night of March 24, 
1321, was fixed upon by the conspirators for the execution 
of their plot. The faithful Ka^lZia-ud- Din, his heart heavy 
wltli apprehension, decided to inspect the guards on duty at 
the palace at raidjiight and to plead with them for oven 
more than wonted vigilance. 

M^hile going his rounds he was accosted by Mundal, an 
uncle of IQiusru and himself one of the plotters, who engaged 
him in conversation ; this gave another of the conspirators 
named Jahirba the opportunity to creep up behind and to 
deal the aged Kazi a mortal.blow with a scimitar. With the 
cry of Treachery upon his lips the old man. fell to the 
gi'ound, and now, led by Mundal and Jahitba, the main body 
of the conspirators forced their way into the inner apart¬ 
ments of the palace. Meanwhile the favourite was as usual 
in attendance upon the monarch in the imperial bedchamber, 
and Mubarak, hearing the tumult, ordered Khusru to find 
out the cause and report to him. Even in this hour of 
extreme danger the conspirator succeeded in temporarily 
lulling the Emperor’s suspicions by assuring him, after a 
short- absence, that the noise he had heard was due to some 
of the imperial horses having broken loose. 

How'ever, renewed shouts and the unmistakable clash of 
steel at las^ opened Mubarak’s eyes to the fact that he had 
been betrayed, and he attempted to make his escape into 
the harem. ^Khusru, however, threw off the mask he had 
worn so long, and seizing the Emperor by the hair, held him 
until the other conspirators had reached the apartments, 
V hen he was thrown down and put to death by them. His 
head was afterwards severed from his body and flung, into 
the courtyard below. 

The apartments of the other princes in the palace were 
raided by bands of armed Parvaris and all the sons of Ala- 
ud-Dinfrom Khizr Khan, the eldest, to the youngest, still an 
infant, were massacred in cold blood. 

Tlie male element disposed of, the w^omen were dragged 
from the shelter of the harem and distributed by Khusru 
amongst his low-bom relatives, the favourite reserving for 
himseii Devaladevi the beautiful widow of Kbizr Kh&n. 

At dawn the conspirators proceeded in a body to the 
.1>iwan-i-Am, where Khusru, ascending the throne, was 
acclaimed Emperor under the title of Nasir-ud-Din Rhu.sru 
Shalu 
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Delhi now suffered a. reign of terror such as she had 
never before experienced. Nobles of the fofiner court, sus¬ 
pected of being unfavourably disposed to the new rule, were 
arrested by bands of araed Parvaris and imprisoned, and 
the women belonging to the highest Moslem families were 
forcibly removed from their homes and carried as slaves to 
the harems of the tyrant and of hie principal supporters. 
Outwardly stiU conforming to the Mohammedan religion and 
adopting the title of “ Prince of True Believers ”, Nasir-ud- 
Din Khusru let no opportunity go by of insulting and ridicul¬ 
ing the faith rvhich at heart he hated. 

He regularly on every Friday, the Musulman Sabbath, 
attended the great mosque in state as any orthodox ruler 
would have done, but the Mihrab of the sacred building (the 
prayer niche), which was, by all tenets of the religion, to be 
kept free from any sort of idol, was desecrated by his orders 
by images of Vishnu, Siva and the elephant-headed Ganeaa. 
The luckless Musulman population of Delhi endured this 
terrible condition of affairs until Au^st, fuUy four months, 
when suddenly a deliverer came in the person of Ghazi Beg 
Tugiilak, the victor of the Indus. 

Still retaining his loyalty to the house of Khilji, Ghazi 
Beg Tugiilak assembled his forces and, acting in concert 
with certain other provincial governors, marched upon the 
capital. 

Nasir-ud-Din Ivhusni was not a coward and, placing him¬ 
self at the head of his troops, gave battle to Ghazi Beg 
Tughlak on the banks of the Saraswati on August 22, 1321. 

His low-caste Parvaris and the pampered palace guards 
were, however, no match for the hardy veterans commanded 
by Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who very soon routed them; and 
Khusru, realising his defeat, took rofuge in a tomb close by, 
where he was discovered by his enemies and promptly 
executed for his crimes. 

On the following day, August 23, the keys of Delhi were 
presented to Ghazi Beg Tughlak by a deputation of nobles 
and he made his entry on horseback into the city hailed by 
all, high and low, rich and poor alike,a8 their liberator from 
the hands of the tyrant. 

On arriving at the Imperial Palace of the Thousand 
Minarets, he dismounted from his horse, and when informed 
that not one single member of the family he had served so 
faithfully survived, he hurst into tears and entreated the 
nobles to elect a new sovereign from amongst themselves to 
whom ho could swear allegiance. His words were drowned 
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the shouts of the aiultitude, who acclaimed him as their 
rightful sovereign by virtue of his having so often faved 
them from the Mongols and having now delivered them from 
a tvTanny far worse. 

irJis oilicers, raising him on their shoulders, carried him 
into the Diwan-i-Am ^ and, placing Irim. on the throne, pro¬ 
claimed him Emperor of Hindustan with the title of Shah 
Jehan. 

The curse of Sidi Mowla, the dervish, when being led to 
execution, calhng down vengeance upon Jelal-ud-Din and all 
his descendants, had thus found fulfilment: the line of Khiiji 
had been wiped off the earth and a new Turki dynasty, that 
of Tughlak, followed in its wake. 

^ Hall of Public Audience, aa distinct from the Diwand-Khas, 
or Hall of Private Audience. 
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riHAZi Beg Tgqhijuc was of humble origin, his fatbor being 
tiie Turki alo-ve of Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban, and his mother a 
Hindu captive. It w'as typical of his retiring nature that, 
when ascending the throne of Delhi, he refused to aasume 
the title of Shah Jehan (King of the .World), by which the 
populace had hailed him, preferring the more modest 
designation of Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlak. 

tinder his wise and benevolent rule the empire recovered 
quickly from the suffering caused by Khuaru’s reign of 
terror. The buildings of the capital were restored, the city 
generally improved and the civil and criminal codes of law 
established on a reformed and sounder basis. 

The imperial authority over the territories in Western 
and Southern India conquered by Ala-ud-Din had, however, 
been considerably weakened by the fall of the house of Klulji 
and the four months of anarchy following upon the death of 
Mubarak. 

Devagiri'a attempt to repudiate its allegiance w'as of no 
importance and was promptly followed by an offer of sub¬ 
mission, but the Hindus of Warangal, under the command 
of their Raja, Rudra Deo, determined to fight for their 
independence to the end. 

Ghiyas-ud Din fully realised the formidable nature of the 
revolt and sent an array, commanded by bis eldest son 
Prince Fakhr-ud-Din Juna Khan, agauxst the Kakahtiya 
kingdom. 

The first battle, though favourable to the Musulman.s, 
was not a decisive victory for their arms ; Rudra Dec’s 
army retired unbroken behind the strong walls of his capital, 
Juna Khan instantly laid siege to Warangal, but within 
a very abort time was faced by an epidemic of phoiera ■which 
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wrought havoc among his troops. The ravages of the dis¬ 
ease caused a panic in the Moslem array, and reports of a 
revolution in Delhi and the death of the Emperor com])leted 
the demoralisation. A considerable portion of the army 
deserted, forcing Juna Khan to abandon the siege of 
Warangal and retire to Delhi. 

Only 3000 men survived the long and strenuous march 
back to the capital, but Juna Khan was not the man to give 
up the struggle, and within two months of his return to 
Delhi he had raised and equipped a fresh army, which he 
led against Warangal, this time with very different results. 

Vidharba or Bidar was captured and garrisoned, the siege Reconqnpst of 
of Warangal was renewed and the city forced to capitulate. 

In spite of his bravery, Rudra Deo was taken prisoner and, 
with his family, sent to Dellai. 

For some time it had been obvious that Shahab-ud-Din 
Bughra Khan, the grandson of the Bughra Khan who had 
been Governor of Bengal during the reign of the murdered" 

Emperor Kaikubad, whose father he was, had, though 
nominally acting as governor, in poii.\t of fact assumed the 
rights of a monarch. 

In 1235, Ghij^as-ud-Din Tughlak considered it advisable to 
visit Bengal in order to judge for himself and to settle 
definitely the position to be occupied by the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces tow^ards the empire of Delhi. 

Shahab-ud-Din Bughrsi; Khan received his visitor most Ptac<jfui aettie- 
cordially and an agreement w’^as reached, by which the 
Governor of Bengal assumed the title of King whilst acknow- 
, ledging the suzerainty of the house of Tughlak, 

During the absence of the Emperor on this errand, dark 
plots were being contrived at Delhi, with no less object 
than that of upsetting his rule. 

Foremost amongst the conspirators was the Shaikh intripesat 
Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, who, in spite of bordering on ninety 
j^ears of age, still aspired to the part of king-maker, and ^w^-ud-uia 
on this occasion desired to see the monarchy vested in the ^ * 
person of the second son of the Emperor, Prince Faklir- 
ud-Din Juna Khan. 

^ The hatred of the crafty ecclesiastic for Ghiyas-ud-Dln 
Tughlak was due to the Emperor's having employed softie of 
the Shaikh's workmen in the building of the new city Tugh- 
lakabad. It was on tliis occasion that Nizam-ud-Din uttered 
the celebrated curse on the city, It shall be deserted and 
the home only of the Gujar ", a curse which, strangely 
enough, has found fulfilment in the fact that the city was 
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deserted shortly afterwards and, at the present time, lies in 
niins. 

Rumonrs of unrest in the capital having reached the 
Emperor, he immediately left Bengal and led the troops, 
wiiich had accompanied him there, straight to Delhi. 

As the near approach of Ghiyas-ud-Din heoame known to 
the disciples of Nizam-ud-Din, they warned him of the 
danger to his person from the justifiable auger of the Em- 

E eror, In reply he quietly remarked, “ Dihli dur ast, Dihli 
anoz dur ast ”, ” Delhi is distant, Delhi is still distant ” (a 
saying which has become one of the most famous proverbs 
in India), and then continued to count his beads in complete 
tranquillity. , . , . , 

There was more than the stoicism of the fanatic beneath 
the Shaikh’s indifference to the peril threatening him, and the 
explanation was not far to seek. At Aghwanpur, only a few 
miles distant from the capital, the Emperor was gi’eeted by 
Juna Khan and conducted by him to a pavilion especially 
e)rected for his reception. The customaiy ceremonies and 
entertainments concluded, the Emperor rose to leave the 
pavilion, his son having preceded him in gaming the exit. 
Before the monarch could reach it, the roof of the hall 
suddenly collapsed, burying Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlak and five 
of his attendants tmdor the mins and crushing them all to 
death. 

That the Emperor’s death was the result of a conspiracy 
and not of an accident is practically an established fact, and 
both the historical records and the legends of those days 
point to Nizam-ud-Din Aulia as being the chief instigator 
of the crime. 

Opinions have always differed in regard to the part 
played by Prince Juna Khan in the tragedy. The Moslem 
historian IbjTi Batuta is convinced of his complicity, while 
Zia-ud-Din Bami, the prince’s personal friend, and likewise 
a writer of history, evades the whole question. Feriahta is 
inclined to acquit Juna Khan of any guilt, hut concludes 
with the remark that “ God alone knows the truth There 
be no doubt that whether innocent or guilty, the prince 
allowed no reluctance to ascend the throne of Delhi im¬ 
mediately after the death of his father. 

The new sovereign assumed the title of Mohammed 
Shah Tughlak; he was one of the most accomplished princes 
of his age, combining perfect knowledge of the Koran and 
its commentaries with a thorough understanding of Greek 
philosophy. He was well versed in the science of mathe- 
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l^aticfi and a ^ted physician, not only endowing many 
hos^pitals in Delhi anrl throughout his dominions, but also 
constantly himself attending the patients. There existed 
in the character of this remarkable man the most extra¬ 
ordinary discrepancies, which ca,n only be explained on the 
grounds of mcijjient insanity. Side by side with the linest 
qualities of charity and kindness, he exhibited the most 
unreasoning caprice and merciless cruelty. In his palace 
at Delhi the Emperor loved to surround himself with 
eminent Musulman divines and scholam, and yet we read in 
Ferishta, No single week paissed without his having put 
to death one or more of the learned and holy meir who 
surrounded him, or some of the secretaries W'ho attended 
him 


The first event of importance in the new reign was the 
invasion of India by a vast horde of Mongols under the 
leadership of a chieftain named Toormoorsheen Khan, 
The raiders advanced unchecked to the very walls of Delhi, 
plundering and devastating wherever they passed, and it 
was only by pajnarient of a gigantic ransom that Mohammed 
Tu^lak eventually succeeded in effecting their withdrawal. 

For a brief period subsequent to this invasion, the 
empire of Delhi seemed to be passing through a period of 
prosperity and even extended its borders by the conquest 
of Chittagong. This prosperity, however, existed only on 
the surface. The large ransoms paid to the Mongols and 
the lack of judgement and eccentricities of the sovereign, 
which led him to put a continued severe strain upon the 
resources of his country, soon depleted its strength to a 
dangerous extent. 

In 1337 the desire suddenly germinated in the Emperor’s 
brain to venture upon the practically impossible feat of the 
conquest of that portion of the Himalayan range situated 
between India and China, ajid to this purpose he despatched 
an army of 100,000 horsemen under the command of his 
nephew" Khusru Malik. The entire force, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few survivors who succeeded in reaching Delhi, 
perished amidst the snow^ and ice of the Himalayan passes. 
Those few sunavors were executed by order of Mohammed 
Tughlak for having failed to accomplish their hopeless task. 

Another of the Emperor’s schemes, for the furtherance 
of which ho had organised an expeditionary force, was 
the subjugation of Persia, but apparently in this case 
reason prevailed and the plan was abandoned. The troops, 


^ Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, i. p. 412. 
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however, who were dispersed without rccoiving any pay¬ 
ment, took their revenge by forming themselves into a band 
of plunderers and preying upon the peaceful inhabitants 
of Delhir 

In 13S9, Mohammed Tughlak, suddenly conceiving a 
violent liking for the climate of the Deccan, issued a decree 
robbing Delhi of its position as capital of the empire and 
creating Devagiri the principal city, under the new name of 
Daulatabad, at the same time commanding the entire 
population of Delhi to follow him. 

To render the transit possible and to protect the travellers 
from the heat, a great trunk road was constructed and full- 
grown trees were transplanted to give the necessary shade, 
but in spite of these precautions thousands of the un¬ 
fortunate inliabitants of Delhi perished in the course of the 
long and strenuous march towards the former capital of 
the Yadavas. 

From this time onwards the power of Mohammed 
Tnghlak began steadily to decline, he himself being to a 
great extent personally responsible for the disasters which 
followed in close succession. 

The results in two cases, though directly traceable to this 
monarch’s misrule, did not become apparent until long after 
his death and had a vital influence on the future course of 
India’s history. 

It is necessary here to describe the conditions prevailing 
in Mysore and the Hindu kingdoms of the Far South at, or 
rather shortly before, the period with which we have been 
dealing. 

la spite of their subjugation by Ala-ud-Din Khilji, the 
spii'it of them j^eoplo had never been broken and the Tamils 
of the Cematic, the Malayalis of Malabar, the Kanapse of 
Mysore and the Telegus of Warangal alike bided their time 
only until leaders should arise in their midst to help them 
to throw off the hated yoke of the Musulman. 

These leaders w^ere found in the persons of two brothers 
named Bukka and Harihara, formerly feudatory chieftains 
of the Hoysala kingdom. The brothers established a 
settlement near Kishkinda, on the right bank of the river 
Tungabhadra, famous in Hindu legend as the capital of 
Sugriva, the Monkey King, Rama’s ally. 

Bultkca constituted himself ruler over this settlement, 
which promptly became a place of refuge to all those Hindus 
of the South who were determined no longer to bow the 
knee to the MJecliha. 
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Gradually tlie refugees increased in numbers until they 
founded an army of considerable size. The original primi¬ 
tive) mud huts gave way to fine houses built of stone, and 
thus there came into existence the great city of Vijayanagar 
(Gty of Victory), a name full of significance for the future 
as the capital of a kingdom which, a few generations later, 
was to dominate the entire South. Almost simultaneously 
with the ^owth of Vijayanagar, a new power arose in the 
Deccan which owed its origin to a simple deed performed by 
a Musulman of humble birth named Zafar, who was em¬ 
ployed in the service of a Brahmin zemindar (landowner), 
Gangu, who dwelt in the district of Delhi. 

In ploughing Jiis mastcr^s fields, Zafar one day came upon 
a pot which, upon nearer inspection, he discovered to bo 
filled with gold coins. Instead of appropriating the valuable 
find, he instantly carried it to the Brahmin, who, impressed 
by hk honesty and also by his intelligence, caused him to be 
educated with his own sons, and eventually obtained for 
him a post in the imperial service. 

From that niorneut Zafar Khan, as ho was then called, 
rose to rapid distinction, and, at the time when the menace 
of coming danger commenced to threaten the empire of 
Mohammed Tughlak, he wa>s the holder of a high military 
command in the Deccan. His great gifts soon became 
known to the entire population, whose resentment of the 
Emperor^s misgovemment and the ruinous taxation imposed 
on the peasantry, the very backbone of the country, was 
growing apace and bringing disorder and chaos in its train. 
The culminating point was reached when a considerable 
portion of the imperial array revolted and selected Zafar 
KJian as their leader, 

Imad-ul-Mulk, Viceroy of the Deccan, at the head of a 
small body of troops who had remained loyal, attempted to 
stem the rebellion, but was defeated in a pitched battle near 
Bidar; the fortress of Daulatabad was captured, and finally, 
on August 12, 1347, Zafar Khan was proclaimed King of the 
Deccan by his followers under the title of Ala-ud-Din 
Hasau Shah Gangu Bahmani. The last two names attached 
to his title were a tribute of gratitude to his former employer 
and benefactor, the Brahmin Gangu, and his first act after 
ascending the throne was to appoint liis former master one 
of his ministers, which constitutes the earliest record in 
Indian history of the bestowal of high oflBice on a Hindu by 
a Musulman ruler. Up to this time the empire of Delhi 
had been the only Mohammedan power in India. The 
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establkhmeufc of the Bahmaiii kingdom in the Deceati marks 
an important epooli in the history of the Masiilman rule in 
the peninsula, and henceforth the foimdation of independent 
Mohammedan kingdoms in different parts of the country by 
ambitious provincial governors, who saw their opportunity 
in the ever-increasing weakness of the central authority, 
was* of frequent occurrence. 

Simultaneously with the proclamation of the independ¬ 
ence of the Deccan, a revolt led by officers of Mongol ex¬ 
traction broke out in the neighbourii^g province of Gujarat, 
and the rebels succeeded in capturing the capital, Anbilvara, 
and imprisoned the imperial Viceroy, 

Mohammed Tughlak called together all the troops upon 
whose fidelity he could rely and, marching into Gujarat, 
quelled the rebellion after severe fighting. 

Not content with this favourable issue, the Emperor 
pursued some of the defeated rebels into the tenitory of the 
Samma Kajput Prince of Lower Sind, whose protection 
they had sought, and it was whilst encamped on the banks of 
the Indus that he wjis seized with a sudden attack of fever, 
the result of over-indulgence in eating fish, wdiich terminated 
fatally on March tlO, 1351. 

It is needless to enter upon a review of the charactenstics 
of this extraordinary ruler ; they have been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the events of Kis rCign, and he is^bcsst 
described in the words of Elphinstone, the emineitt hiy- 
torian, as “ One of the most accomplished princes and furious 
tyrants who have ever adorned or disgraced humanity \ 

Mohammed Tughlak had left no son, but had, on his death¬ 
bed, nominateci liis cousin, Prince J'iroz, to be hia successor 
upon the throne ; however, when the news of the Emperor's 
demise reached Delhi, certain of the nobles, supported by the 
local garrison, proclaimed an infant member of the imperial 
house as sovereign. 

This was unanimously opposed by the army in Sind, who, 
to a man, declared in favour of Prince Firoz, and for some 
months the empire was threatened wdth the danger of civil 
But just as the peril appeared to be most imminent, 


ww. 


Firoz at the head of Ids army having advanced to the gates' 
of Delhi, the supporters of the royal infant waived his claim 
and, on September 14,1351, Firoz ascended the throne under 
the title of Firoz Shah Tughlak. 

Contrary to the cruel methods of his predecessor, the 
new" Emperor strove above all eke to ensure the prosperity 
* Mountstuart Elplunstone’s Hi^Hory of India, 
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and happiness of his people, which he considered of 
vital importa aco than the extension of the boundaries of his 
eiupiro ; also, whilst preserving an intense devotion to Mam, 
ho did not, like so many of the early Mohammedan rulers of 
India, show finy fanatioal hatred of the “ infidel ”. 

Whilst in a subordinate position, he had served his cousin 
with whole-hearted fidelity and devotion, and may be hioked 
upon as one of the very fev? amongst those immediately 
surrounding him whom the gloomy, suspicious tyrant had 

really trusted. • 

The first notable event of his reign was the founding in 
the year 1364 by Firoz Shah of a third city of Delhi, adjoin¬ 
ing the two previous capitals of Kutub-ud-Din and Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Tughlak. The Emperor gave this third city of Delhi 
the name of Fkozabad, and further to emphasise his sense of 
responsibility in calling it into being he caused the following 
decree to be inscribed on the wall of its principal mosque, 
which bears striking testimony to his piety and benevolence: 

It has been usual in former time*s to spiU Moham¬ 
medan blood on trivial occasions, a^d for small crimes to 
Tnutilate and torture them by cuttmg off the hands and 
feet and noses and ears, by putting out (iyes, by pulverising 
the bones of the living criminal with mallets, by burning the 
body with fire, by crucifixion and by cutting human beings 
into pieces. God in his infinite goodness, having been 
pleased to confer on me the power, has also inspired me with 
the disposition to put an end to these practices. I have also 
taken pains to discover the surviving relatives of all persons 
who suffered from the wrath of my late liord and Master 
Mohammed Tughlak airi, having pensioned and provided 
for them, have caused them to grant their full pardon and 
forgiveness to that Prince, in the presence of the holy and 
lean\ed men of their age, whose signatures and seals ^ 
witiiesses are affixed to the documents, the whole of winch, 
as far as lay in my power, have been procured and put into 
a box and deposited in the vault in which Mohammed 
Tughlak is entombed.’’ ^ 

Amongst the many wise and salutary ref onus introauced 
into the empire by Firoz Shah, the inestimable boon of 
artificial irrigation, hitherto unknown to the Mohammedans 
of India, ranks as one of the highest. The Emperor, when 
accompanying his predecessor on his military expedition 
against Warangal, had been greatly impressed by the 
working of the wonderful system of irrigation canals 
^ Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. 
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constructed by the Hindus of Telingana, and, almost im¬ 
mediately after his accession, he entniste(i skilled workmen 
with the construction of similar canals in his own dominions, 
hoping thereby to bring about the fertilisation of certain 
tracts of land hitherto arid through lack of water. 

By July 12, 1354, matters were sufiiciently advanced for 
, the Emjjeror to be able to open in state the first and most 

important of these canals, which utilised the waters of the 
Sutlej and Caggar rivers for irrigation ; and, within the two 
ensuing years, a canal on the Jumna and another on the 
Sutlej transformed hitherto desert spaces into productive 
fields, cultivated by a contented, because prosperous, 
peasantry. 

, [ The Emperor reduced the taxes on land and, in order to 

correctly inform himself of the real needs of his subjects and 
to redress any possible grievances, spent several months in 
eachyear touring the provinces of his empire. All his efforts 
w ere devoted to securing for his people an era of peace such 
as they had never enjoyed under any previous Musulinan 
niler, and he had no ambition to regain the sovereignty or 
even the suzerainty over the Deccan, where, in 1368, 
Mohammed Shah Bahmani had succeeded his father Ala-ud- 
Din Hasan on the bhone, or to check the rising power of 
Vijayanagar, where Bubka in 1361 had taken the place of 
his brother Harihara. 

Abdioiitioii of For the following twenty-six years Firoz Shah TughJak’s 
I reign was an illustration of the w^eli-known saying: "'Happy 

; Muair-ud-Diu is the country which lias no history **. In August 1387 the 
Emperor, ha\dng attained the great age of eighty-nine years, 

' and realising tnat his physical and mental powers w'ere 

beginning to fail, decided to abdicate in favour of his son 
Piuice Nasir-ud-Din Mohammed. This choice had, how¬ 
ever, not been a wise one, for, from the moment of his 
accession, the new sovereign proved himself quite unfit to 
I rule })y reason of his dissolute conduct and his neglect of the 

I most essential tasks of goveinment. 

■ Two of his cousins, securing a following; raised the flag of 

I revolt against him, and for three days a fierce battle w^as 

fought in the streets of Delhi between the rebels and the 
imperial troops. At length the populace, growing weary of 
the bloodshed, acted upon a sudden impulse and, brealdng 
into the palace of the venerable ex-Emperor, placed him 
in his palanquin and carried it into the midst of the com¬ 
batants, where they set it dovm* 

A shout of acclamation rose from the troops of both 
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Arties and, gathering round theh former sovereign, they 
with one voice entreated him to take up the reins of govern 
ment again. 

Acceding to their wishes, Firoz returned to the throne, 
where he continued until October 23, 1388, when he passed 
away at ninety years of age, leaving an honoured name in the 
history of his country. 

His successor upon the throne of Delhi w^as his grandson, Acce/iflion or 
who assumed the title and name of Ghiyas-ud-Din, the 
founder of the dynasty. Unfortunately he bore no moral 
resemblance to his great namesake and, alter a reign of five 
months only, which formed a record of tyraimy and vice, he 
was deposed by his cousins and put to death. 

Abu Bakr Tughlak, another grandson of Firoz Shah, 
reigned for a few months subsequent to this event, but, on 
February 21, 1390, be was deposexi in favour of Prinre 
Nasir-ud^Din Mohammed, the Emperor Firoz's son, who had 
succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his father and 
who had been obliged to flee from Delhi when the old 
Emperor w^as recalled to power. 

Nasir-ud-Din Mohammed maintained himself upon the neatoration of 
throne in spite of some rivalry and fightiiig, during which the 
capital several times changed hands, until his death in the 
year 1394. 


He was succeeded by his oldest son Prince Humayun, Accesafonof 
who died suddenly afto a reign of forty-five days only, and 
was followed upon the throne by his younger brother 
Mahmud, a weak and incompetent ruler, destined to be the 
last of his line. His weakness was responsible for the rise of 
several more Mohammedan kingdoms independent of the 
central government. One of his first acts upon ascending jaunpnr WnK- 
the throne was to appoint as bis Viceroy in Oudh his Vizier, founded, 
a eunuch named Khwaja Jehan, with the title of Malik-us- 
Sharq, or Prince of the East, who, quick to realise his 
master^s weakness, no sooner reached his seat of government, 
the city of Jaunpur, than ho proclaimed the indepondence 
of Oudh and, by so doing founded the Sharqi or Eaatern 
dynasty. 


At this period Delhi itself was in the throes of anarchy 
owning to the revolt of Nasrat Khaii, a grandson of Firoz 
Shah, who, having won the support of a considerable num¬ 
ber of the nobles, claimed the imperial throne for himself. 

For over tw^o years the streets of the capital were the nieordm^n 
scene? of continuous fighting between the imperial and rebel 
troops, who had established their headquarters in old Delhi 
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ad Firozabad respectively. At lengthj in the year 1A96, 
Ikbal Klian, who had sneceeded Khwaja Jehan as the 
Emperor’s Vizier, gained a victory for Mahmud, and nom- 
ina.lly ro-ostablished him upon the throne, but in point of 
fact the Emjxror was a mere puppet in the hands of Ins 
ambitious minister, who had aotaally vested the real power 
in his own person. 

The internal crisis bad barely been allayed before the 
empire of Delhi was once more brought face to face with the 
far graver peril, which had so frequently threatened previous 
rulers—invasion by the nomad Moghuls ^ of the Central 
Asian stepiH^s. 

At this period they had dropped their primitive Shaman¬ 
ism in favour of Islam, and, as in the days of Ghenghis Khan, 
were united in a vast empire with its capital at Samarkand 
and ruled over by Tamerlane, the Lame Timur, one of the 
most formidable conquerors and most terrible scourges the 
world had ever seen. 

Having previoiisly achieved the conquest of Afghanistan, 
and being niliy alive to tho weakness of Mahmud Tughlak, 
he determined to wrest from him the sovereignty of India, 
He despatched as his advance guard an array commanded by 
his grandson Pir Mohammed, who succeeded iu capturing 
Multan after a six months’ .siege, and on September 12,1398, 
Timur himself, at the head of the main body of liis army, 
crossed the Indus and advanced into the Punjab. 

Mubarak Khan, the imperial Viceroy, after a feeble 
attempt at resistance, escaped with his army in boats down 
the river Chenab, which gave Timur, who had effected 
a junction with his grandson’s army, the opportunity to 
ad vance unopposed to Delhi, by way of Panipat. 

It was on January 15, 1399, that the Emperor Mahmud 
aijd his Vizier Ikbal Khan, calling every available soldier to 
their banner, marched out from the city to give battle to 
the invaders. The Indian army lyas composed of 40,000 
infantry, 10,000 cavalry and a contingent of 126 war 
elephants ; its actual strength is assumed to have been 
somewhat greater than that of the Moghuls, but the superi¬ 
ority of the invaders lay in the facts that they were the 
hardened veterans of many victorious campaigns and, above 

’ The word ” Moghvil ”, an Indian corruption of Mongol, will bo 
used advisedly henceforth, because, with the conversion to Islam of 
many Mongol tribes, thoir race became intermingled with tho Turks 
of Central Asia, and a distinction between them and tho Mongols of 
the Far East becomes imperative. 
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u they were commanded by one of the greatest 


leaders of the age. 

After a severe struggle, Timur succeeded in outflanking 
his enemies, who retreated from the field of battle in wildest 
disorder, leaving practically all their war elephants in the 
hands of the conquerors. 

Mahmud Tughlak fled under cover of night to Malwa, 
where he put himself under the protection of Dilawar Khan 
Ghori, governor of the province. On the following day, 
January 16, a Friday and consequently the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, Timur gave orders for his ovm name to be inserted 
as Emperor of India in the Khutba, the public prayers at 
the Mosque of Delhi. 

Immediately afterwards he received the Kazi, or chief 
magistrate of Delhi, and the leading citizens in audience and, 
in return for their formal submission, guaranteed to i)rotect 
the inhabitants of the city, at the same time doraanding 
from them a formidable sum of money as w^ar indemnity, a 
demand which promptly led to a terrible tragedy. 

The people of Delhi, roused to fury by the severity of the 
levy imposed upon them, fiercely attacked the Moghul sol¬ 
diers sent to collect it, and, on these calling to their comrades 
for assistance, a general massacre ensued, which contmued 
for three days and spared neither man, woman nor child. 

Though the responsibility for this catastrophe cannot be 
directly attributed to Timur, the facts that he did not exer¬ 
cise the very strong influence which he possessed over his 
troops to stay its merciless progress, and that, when it was at 
its height, he was giving a magnificent entertainment to his 
officers, go far to prove that he was in no sense opposed to it. 

Timur remained only fifteen days in Delhi, during which 
he made no effort to establish himself as resident sovereim 
of Hindustan, his reason undoubtedly being his fear that the 
luxurious living in the city might produce a demoralising 
effect upon his hardy northern soldiers ; he led his victorious 
army back to Central Asia, leaving as his deputy in India the 
former Viceroy of Mahmud Tughlak at Lahore, Syed Khizr 
Khan, a man of great ability but devoid of all principle. 

A period of disorder, which from time to time culminated 
in complete anarchy, now swept over Delhi, the city con¬ 
tinually changing hands. The departure of the Moghul 
armies was followed by the capital being attacked and cap¬ 
tured by Ikbal Khan, who persuaded his nominal sovereign 
Mahmud Tughlak to return, but the Emperor, who liad in 
the meantime left the protection of Dilawar Khan Ghori and 
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Hought that of Zafar Khan, Vicoroj*^ of Gujarat, v/afs unable 
to ^^’old any real power in the state and was content to live 
henceforth on a pension provided by his minister, and to 
take no further paii; in public affairs. 

The house of Tughhik was slowly tottering to its fall, and 
with it, for the time being, the empire of Delhi. 

In 1401 the Viceroy Dilawar Khan proclaimed his inde¬ 
pendence and founded the dynasty of the (irhori Sultans of 
Malwa, and simultaneously with this event, the death 
occurred of Sultan-us-Sharq, the eunuch King of Jaunpiir, 
who was succeeded on the throne by Ins nephew and adopted 
son, Mubarak Shah Sharqi. This monarch reigned only for 
the brief period of eighteen months and was succeeded by 
his younger brother Ibrahim. 

I’he Vizier Ikbal Khan, believing that these rapid changes 
on the throne of Jaunpur would facilitate the renewal of the 
imperial authority over the alienated North-western Pro¬ 
vinces, lost no time in leading an army against the Sharqi 
kingdom and attempted to persuade Mahmud Shah Tughlak 
to accompany him. 

Mahmud had, however, come to realise the tutelage under 
which he was living, and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi having prom¬ 
ised him protection, be departed for Kanauj, acoompanied 
by part of his army, and took up his residence in that city. 

Ikbal Khan did not long survive this event, but was killed 
in battle on November 14, 1405, against the forces of Khizr 
Khan of Lahore and was succeeded as Vizier in Delhi by 
Daulat Khan Lodi, an Afghan noble of the court. 

In spite of gallant efforts on the part of the new' minister 
to restore its waning power, the empire was for the time 
being in process of decay, and its fall was hastened by Zafar 
Khan, imperial Viceroy of Gujarat, the son of a Ilajput 
convert, to Islam and a very able man, who proclaimed him¬ 
self, in the year 1407, King of that province under the title 
of Muzaffar Shah I. He was the founder of the dynasty of 
the Musulman SultaiivS of Gujarat. 

Daulat Khan Lodi was a genuinely loyal servant to the 
bouse of Tughlak and, although Mahmud Shah Tughlak at 
first show^ed great reluctance to return to Delhi, the new 
Vizier succeeded in persuading him to do so and to take up 
his residence in the capital once more. He dwelt there until 
ins death in 1412 and, being childless, his dynasty became 
extinct 

After a brief interval the nobles of the court unanimously 
elected Daulat Khan Lodi as Emperor, but his reign came 
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in 1414, when Delhi was attacked and captured by 
an. army of Punjab and Multan troops, led by Syed Klhkcr 
Khan, v/ho threw Daulat Khan into prison, where ho shortly 
afterwards diod- 

Timur had died in 1404 and Khizr Khan, having con^ 
quered Delhi, did not consider himself in any way bound to 
respect any possible claim to the throne on the part of Shah 
Enkli, Timur’s son. 

Khizr Khan seized the imperial sceptre and proclaimed FoundaUon of 
himself sovereign, thus founding the dynasty of the Syeds, <iynMfcy. 
the fourth Musulman dynasty in Delhi. 

This line had four representatives, the founder, Syed 
Khizr Khan (1414-1421), Syed Mubarak (1421-1436), Syod 
Mohammed (1435-1445) and Syed Ala-ud-Din (1445-1460), 
but these rulers, though they were Sultana of Delhi, were 
never recognised^as Emperors of India, and their dominions, 
especially during the reign of the last two, did not extend 
farther than a very few mUes beyond the gates of the 
capital. 

We will not follow their careers in detail but will turn Survey of .rndu 
to the events and developments which took place in India 
as a whole, during the sixty-four years in which their line 
ruled in Delhi and also of a somewhat later period. 

In Western India the two great Musulman dynasties, 
the Bahmanis in the Deccan and the house of Muzaffar Shah 
in Gujarat, ruled supreme, while the greater part of Central 
India paid allegiance to the Ghori Sultans of Malwa. 

The territories which at the present time comprise the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh formed part of the 
dominions of the Sharqi Kings of Jaunpur. In Bengal the 
local dynasty of kings known as the Purbi, vassals of Delhi, 
had reigned from the year 1344 until 1386, when they were 
driven from power by a Hindu zemmdar named Raja Kans, 
who usurped the throne and reigned as an independent 
monarch until his death in 1392. 

He was succeeded by his son Jaitmal, who, very soon 
after his accession, became a convert to Islam, and then 
took the Mohammedan title of Jelal-ud-Din. His rule, a 
wise and a just one, came to an end in 1409. 

Bengal has always been one of the richest and most 
fertile regions of India ; she has been ruled oyer by pow€>rf ul 
dynasties; but, whilst being the home of spiritual movement 
and advancement amongst her Hindu population, she has 
never aimed at playing an importai^ part in the poUtics of 
the peninsula, and thus we shall only touch upon her history 
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on the rare occasions when she has inyohintarily been drawn 
into the difficult situations created by the ambitions and 
disputes of neighbouring countries. We will now turn our 
attention to the kingdom founded by Zafar Khan in Gujarat. 

Miizaffar Shah 1., to give him l\is royal title, from the 
moment of his accession, desired to play a prominent part 
in the conlplioatod politics, not only of Western, but also 
of Central India. He was a personal friend of Dilawar Shah 
Ghori of Malvra, and had also entered into a political alliance 
with him, and when his death occurred in 1405, under 
mysterious circumstances which seemed rather to imx)licate 
the deceased monarch’s son, Muzaffar embarked upon a 
camipaim against this prince, who had ascended the throne 
under the name of Sultan Hoshang Ghori, and who in duo 
course became the most famous prince of his line. 

Hnsha.ng was defeated and taken prisoner and his fortress 
capital of Mandu captured, but when later Muzaffar gained 
the conviction that he had been wrongly suspected of com-' 
plicity in the death of Dilawar Shah, be gave orders for his 
release and restored him to his throne, 

In 1419, Muzaffar Shah died—the result of poison ad¬ 
ministered at the instigation of his grandson, who ascended 
the throne under the title of Ahmed Shah I. The most 
important step taken by this monarch was the transfer of 
his capital from the old Hindu city of Anhilvara Patan to 
the little Bhil town of Asawal on the banks of the river 
Sabharmati, which he renamed after himself, Ahmedabad. 

For centuries past the Hindus and even more the Jains 
of Gujarat had devoted themselves to the development of 
architecture as a fine art, and their talents w ere now pressed 
into the service of their Musulman rulers, with the result 
that Ahmedabad gradually became what it remains up to 
the present day, one of the most beautiful cities in India, the 
buildings of which are noteworthy for their combination of 
the Musulman grace of design with the Hitidu and Jain love 
of ornate decoration. 

In the year 1432, Sultan Hoshang Ghori of Malwa had 
died and had been succeeded by his son Sultan Mohammed 
Ghori; this ruler was poisoned three years later at the in¬ 
stigation of his Wazir, Mahmud iChan, who seized the throne 
and founded the second independent Musulman reigning 
dynasty of Malwa, that of Khilji. 

This ruler, a man of great ambition and also of consider¬ 
able ability, desired from the first to extend his kingdcfrn by 
the conq\iest of the neighbouring territories of Rajputana, 
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but, when conceiving this plan, he had underrated the groat 
personal power of his opponent Kumbha, the Maharana of 
Mewar. 

A hundi-e<i years had elapsed since Padmini had sacrificed 
herself so heroically and, under the wise rule of the gallant 
Hamir and his successors, the premier state of Rajputana 
had fully recovered from the devastation wrought by Ala- 
ud-I)in and his hordes. 

The reign of Kumbha E.ana (1419-1469) brought the 
Sesodia kingdom to its zenith, and the famous capital t>f 
Chitor reached a higher scale of magnificence than at any 
previous time. 

The foresight of the Maharana as statesman and soldier 
was shown by the erection of no less than thirty-two fort¬ 
resses for the protection of his kingdom, chief amongst these 
being shat to wMch he gave his own name, Kumbhalmir, 
behind the mighty ramparts of which so many future rulers 
of Mewar were to find refuge in their hour of peril; but there 
was also the other side to his nature, that of the poet and 
patron of arts. Influenced, most probably, by his beautiful 
wife, the celebrated Mira Bai, ho became an ardent devotee 
of the god Krishna and the author of a commentary on the 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva; he raised a splendid temple at 
Chitor, which he dedicated to the Divine Herdsman of 
Mathura, 

Recognising that Kumbha had revived all the ancient 
glories of the Sun of the Hindus, practically every other 
prince or chieftain in Rajputana rendered him voluntary 
homage as undisputed Heir of Rama and Vicegerent of Siva. 

News of the great power of the sovereign of Rajputana Musuiman 
was not slow to reach Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, who 
realised that his only chance of achieving success in his 
dreams of conquest lay iu forming an alliance with Ahmed 
Shah of Gujarat, and thus ensiu-ing his assistance. This 
alliance was conchidefl in 1440 and the two Musulman 
sovereigns at the head of their united armies invaded the 
Sesodia kingdom. They were met by the Maharana at the 
head of an army of 100,000 horse and foot and of 400 
elephants. 

In the fight that ensued, the allied armies suffered com¬ 
plete defeat and were driven from the soil of Mewar in 
wildest disorder. Sultan Mahmud Khilji was taken prisoner 
and the entire regalia of Malwa fell into the hands of 
Kumbha and were carried as symbols of victory to Chitor. 

In his subsequent treatment of his captive, the Maharana 
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gave proof of the chivalrous spitit of the Hajpiits as oppoi 
to the fanatical rathlessness almost invariably shown by 
the Mohammedans towards a fallen foo.^ 

For the six months during which the Malwa King waa 
detained in Chitor, he enjoyed the privileges of an honoured 
guest m place of the hardships of a prisoner ; at the end of 
that period, Kumbha restored him to his throne, and, 
instead of demanding a ransom from him, sent him back to 
hie- own kingdom loaded with valuable gifts. The royal 
diadem of Malwa was the only spoil of war which the Maha- 
rana retained in remembrance of the Rajput triumph 
As a permanent memorial to his victory Kumbha erected 
the magnificent black marble Jaya Stambha or Tower of 
Victory, which still dominates the ancient capital of Mewar, 
a ringlet on the brow of Chitor.” ^ 

At the period with which we are dealing the monarchy of 
Delhi under the w'eak rule of Syed Mohammed was at its 
lowest ebb and the mighty empire conquered by Ala-ud-Din 
in Central and Western India had split up into independent 
Musulman kingdoms far exceeding his in extent, whilst in 
the P"ar South, the Hindus, having driven the hated 
Toorks ” from their soil, were now united as a great 
kingdom ruled over by the dynasty of the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagar. Delhi and the Punjab were all that remained to the 
Syed King, and in the Punjab his authority was purely 
nominal, the real power being iu the hands of a nurober of 
great Afghan and Pathan families, of which the most promi¬ 
nent was that of Lodi in Lahore. Under these circumstances 
it is not siirpriamg that Kumbha Rana, head of the most 
ancient and most illustrious Hindu reigning house, should 
look upon himself as the predestined liberator of his country 
from the yoke of the Musulman, and arrogate to himself the 
great task of reviving the power and glorious traditions of 
the empire of Prithvi Raj on the throne of Rajput Delhi. 

To further his plans it w'as necessary, as a step, to 
seek a temporary alliance wdth one of the Musulman rulers, 
and the recent defeat he had inflicted upon the Sultan of 
MalAva and his subsequent generous treatment of his prisoner 
pointed to Mahmud Khiiji as the most suitable choice. 

In 1440, simultaneously almost with the return of this 
monarch from captivity to Mandu, certain nobles in Delhi, 
growing weary of the inefficienc}^ of the Syed djmasty, 



‘ It must be understood that this statement refers only to the 
Moheunmedan conduct in India. 

* From tho inscription carved on the tower by order of Kumbha. 
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. iCernimed to offer the throne to the Sultan of Malwa. and 
hoped thereby to strenglien Mnsulman influence in India. 
Mahmud Khilji was promised their whole-hearted support 
if he would agree to march upon .Delhi, 

The news of tliis projected revolution promptly reached 
Kumbha Rana, who saw in it the wished-for opportunity for 
the f urtherance of his plans. He lost no time in offering the 
assistance of all the man-power in his country m support of 
Mahmud. Khilji, and a combined Malwa and Mowar force 
effected the capture of the strong fortress of Htssjir in the 
Punjab, whilst the main Malwa army, led by Mahmud Khilji 
in person, advanced upon Delhi. %ed Mohammed, panic- 
stricken, was only prevented from abandoning his capital 
and taking refuge in the Punjab by the earnest appeals of 
Bahlol Ix)di, Governor of Lahore, who swore to defend both 
him and Delhi, 

True to his word, Bahlol Lodi, placing himself at the head 
of all the loyalists whom he could muster, prepared to meet 
Mahmud Khilji as he approached the walls of the capital. 

At this juncture there took place one of those dramatic 
episodes tjrpical of the East, which brought about the 
sudden abandonment by Mahmud Khilji of all his plans and 
his rapid withiirawal to his own dominions. 

The Malwa sovereiwi, whilst sleeping in his tent close to 
the walls of Delhi on the eve of the proposed attack, dreamt 
that a revolution had broken out in his capital of Mandu, 
and that his throne had been seized by an unknown usurper. 
This dream had left such a vivid impression upon Mahmud 
Khilji that when, on the following morning, he received an 
offer of peace from Syed Mohammed, no doubt inspired by 
'Bahlol Lodi, he accepted it without hesitation and, heading 
his entire army, marched back to Mandu. 

By a strange coincidence he found that on the night of 
his dreams an insurrection had actually broken out m the 
city, which had only with difficulty been suppressed. Thus, 
ow^g to the defection of his Musulman ally, the ambitious 
schemes of the Maharana Kumbha were never put into 
execution. 

Syed Mohammed’s death in 1445 was followed by the 
succession to the throne of bis son Ala-ud-Din. The new 
sovereign’s first act was to summon Bahlol Lodi to Delhi and 
to appoint this loyal servant of the deceased monarch Wazir 
of the kingdom, from the very commonceifaent placing all 
power in his hands ; five years later he formally abdicated 
in his favour. 

p 
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This brought the Syed dyniisty to an ond, and tlio acccs- 
8ion of Bahlol marks the commencement ot tlie second 
Patliaxi dynasty, tliat of Ijodi, on tlio throne of Deini, a lino 
which differed in many essentmls of goyenrmont from pro- 
vious Musulman reigning families. The Lodi family, or 
rather clan, in common with all genuine Pathans, were 
inibuod with a democratic spirit and Lahlol, oven when 
raised to the dignity of sovereign, looked upon hi^eit, and 
was regarded by his pooi>le, primarily as chief of the clan 
and head of a community of equals, a condition which gave 
added strength where the personality of a ruler was a strong 
one, hut produced a weakening effect when vested in a 
monarch of a less resolute nature. , , 

Bahlol was an admii-able example of the advantages of 
such a system ; simple in his habits, frank in his cloalings 
with his often difficult kinsmen and always accessible to 
any one seeking an audience with him, he commanded 
respect and affection from all classes. His reim brought 
with it an era of peace for his dominions, which lasted from 
14,57 until 1473, w-hen he was called upon to defend thein 
against a formidable enemy, the ruling Sharqi lung of 
Jaunpur, Hussein Shah. This monarch, having subjugated 
the Tuar Raja of Gwahor and penetrated as far as Onssa, 
now aspired, to the throne of Delhi. 

Bahlol Lodi attempted to ward off the threatened attack 
by suggesting an honourable treaty of friondsbip to Hussein 
Shah, but the Sharqi king, interpreting this offer as a proof 
of weakness and of the knowledge that he felt unequal to the 
onslaught, rejected it and invaded the Delhi territories at 
the head of an army of 140,000 men. 

Bahlol Lodi, with an anny of 18,000 cavalry only, en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Jumna and prepared to meet 
the enemy attack from the opposite side of the river. 

ITor some days no move was made by either of the con¬ 
tending forces, when Hussein Shah, lulled into a false sense 
of security by the quiet reigning in his opponent’s camp, 
gave orders for the whole of his cavalry ^to start upon y 
foraging expedition. Bahlol Dt>di was quick to realise his 
opportunity, and at the head of his horsemen forded the 
rn er and attacked the Sharqi infantry. TotaUy unprepared 
for this charge, the Jaunpur army was seized with pamo 
and fled towards their owni country, leaving their entire 
camp and the ladies of their sovereign’s harem m the hands 
of the enemy. Bahlol received the captured priucess^ in 
the most deferential manner, and immediately caused them 
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conducted back to their own capital under a flag of 

This chivalrous action on tho part of the Delhi monarch 
did not prevent Hussein Shah, in the year 1474, from repeat¬ 
ing his advance upon Delhi, this time at the instigation of 
his principal wife, Malika Jehan. 

Bahlol once more attempted to enter into a friendly 
agreement by sending an envoy to suggest tt^rms of peace to 
the King of Jaunpur, receiving the boastful reply that the 
only terms wiiich would satisfy the king would be the posses¬ 
sion of tho throne of Delhi. Dahlol, his patience exhausted, 
lost no time further in proceeding to the attack, and in three 
pitched battles utterly defeated the Sharqi forces. The last 
of these battles developed into a complete rout, and Hussein 
Shah, whose horse was kUled under him, fled to Orissa, where 
he sought the protection of the Hindu Raja of that countiy. 
His kingdom was annexed by Bahlol Lodi and incorporated 
into the empire of Delhi. 

In the general survey of events in India, tho very marked 
changes 'wmich were taking place in the Deccan at this period 
cannot be overlooked and, in oi’der to understand their 
importance, we must go back to February 1451. 

On the 2nd of that month, Murad II., Sultan of Turkey, 
had died in his palace at Brusa and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Mohammed II., the future conqueror of 
Comiantinople. In accordance with the mei;.ile8s Turkish 
custom, the new ruler determined to put all his brothers and 
any other possible claimants to the throne to death, but 
one of the "wives of the deceased sovereign devised a 
stratagem by which she hoped to save her infant son, Yusuf 
Khan, from this terrible fate. 

She sent for a Persian slave-merchant, Khwaja Imad ud- 
Din by name, whom she knew to be trustworthy, and bought 
from h im a Circassian boy of the same age as her son, whom 
she disguised in the clothes of her own chUd and who, being 
taken for the young prince, was in due course strangled by 
Mohammed’s executioners. 

Yusuf Khan was sold as a slave to the Persian merchant 
from whom tho Circfussian boy had been bought and was 
carried by him with his other human wares into Persia 
and .safety. 

Upon arrival at his native city of Sava, the merchant 
took the young prince to his owm home and brought him up 
with his own children in the Shiah faith, the branch of Islam 
dominant in Persia. 
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YiiBuf EJhan had managed to communicate with his 
mother, and at the age of sixteen he, with her knowledge, 
left Persia and went to Hindustan, where he landed in the 
year 1461. He then formed a friendship with a merchant 
named Khwaja Mahmud Guristani, who persuaded him to 
accompany him to Bidar in the Deccan, the capital of the 
Bahmani king, Nizam Shah. Here he was sold as a Georgian 
slave to Kliwaja Mahmud Gawan, Wazir of the kingdom, 
who enrolled him a private soldier in the royal bodyguard. 

The natural ability and attractive personality of the 
young slave soon secured for him a position to which his 
birth ancf antecedents entitled him ; moreover Musulmans 
of foreign extraction were always welcome at the court of 
the Bahmani kings, who did not wish to see all important 
posts distributed amongst the native-born Mohammedans. 

Mahmud Gawan had himself been a political refugee from 
Persia and now led the foreign party in the state, while 
Nizam-uhMulk Bheiry, the son of a Brahmin of Vijayanagar 
and a convert to Islam, was the head of the native 
Deccanis. 

The friendship and patronage of the Wazir assured a rapid 
rise to position for Yusuf Khan, who in a few years became 
Master of the Horse, was ennobled under the title of Adil 
Khan, and finally adopted by Mahmud Gawan with the 
grant of large estates in the Province of Bijapur. 

The remarkable rise to prominence of AdH Khan syn¬ 
chronised with the time of greatest prosperity in the 
Bahmani kingdom. The dominions of the reigning monarch, 
Mohammed II., who had succeeded his brother Nizam Shah 
in 1463, extended from Berar in the north to the banks of the 
river Krishna in the south, and his authority was firmly 
established over the whole of this vast territory, a fact which 
he owed almost entirely to Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, the 
great statesman who had always served his house with 
unalterable loyalty and devotion. 

At every strategic point of the kingdom the Wazir had 
caused fortresses to be erected, which protected its frontiers, 
and, ill spite of the big expenditure which this involved, the 
treasury was always full to overflowing, thanks to his 
scrupulous honesty and financial genius. 

Drawing an immense revenue from his estates, it was 
Mahmud Gawan's unfailing custom to visit the poorest parts 
of the city of Bidar on certain days, each time in a different 
disguise, and to distribute huge sums in charity , always in the 
name of his sovereign, never in his own, retaining for bis 
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personal 1180 but a very small proportion of the wealth which 
was his by right. 

The exceptional position which Mahmud Gawan occupied 
at the court brought upon him the jealousy and hatred of the 
Deccani party,who desired his overthrow and death and the 
substitution of their own leader, Nis^am-ul-Mulk, in his place. 

Cunningly-devised rumours throwing doubts upon 
Mahmud Ga wan’s loyalty reached the King’s ears, and were 
renew^ed vith much insistence, until the conspirators, deem¬ 
ing the time ripe, proceeded to put their plot into execution. 
They selected a moment when the Wazir was in attendance 
upon the monarch to drug Mahmud’s confidential slave and 
to abstract the minister’s seal of office. 

This they afiixed to a letter, composed by them, bpb 
purporting to be from Mahmud Gawan to the Hindu ruler 
of Orissa, in which the minister suggested that the Raja 
should invade the Deccan, that he should join him with all 
the forces at bis command, and that they should then depose 
Mohammed Shah and divide his dominions between them . 

Having assured themselves that the Bahmani king, who 
was known to indulge very freely in wine, had on this 
particular occasion been drinking to excovss, the conspirators 
laid the document before him, and Mohammed, infuriated by 
its contents, sent a peremptory order summoning the 
minister to his presence. 

When the message reached Mahmud Gawan, his friends, 
suspeoting treachery, implored him to ignore it and to fly to 
Bijapur and there seek protection from Yusiif Adil Khan. 
To these appeals he unhesitatingly replied,^ Such conduct 
w'ould be open rebellion ”, and then, without further 
words, proceeded to obey his master’s .summons. He was 
confronted with the incriminating letter, which he instantly 
denounced as a forgery, but in reply to this Mohammed Shah 
pointed to the seal, and rising to his feet, commanded his 
Abyssinian slave Jauhar to behead the minister on the spot. 

‘‘As the King passed out on his way to the harem, leaving 
his faithful servant to meet his undeserved fate, Mohammed 
Gawan exclaimed, ■ The death oi an old man is indeed of 
little moment, but to your Majesty it will be the loss of your 
character and the ruin of an empire’.”^ Then, repeating 
the words of the Mohammedan creed, “ There is but one 
God and Mohammed is His Prophet ”, the aged minister put 
his head upon the block, and, with one blow, it was severed 
from his body. 



^ Briggs’ Ferishta, 
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Mahmud Gawan’s last words were prophetic and, with hi 
death, the glory of the Bahmani Itingdom began to waiie.. 

Mohamiiiod Shixh, when rocovorod from hid bout of driTik- 
ing, wsts quick to refiliae the terrible luistake be had made, 
and was stricken with remorse and grief, which he sought to 
drown, hy a life of continuous indulgence and debauche.ry. 
He died on March 24, 1482, less than a year after the 
execution of his minister, and in his dying agony cried out 
that Mahmud Gawan was tearing him ro pieces. 

He was succeeded by his infant son. Mahmud 11., for 
whom Nizam-uhMulk, the prime mover in the death of the 
late minister, acted as Regent and Wazir. His elevation to 
the supreme office of state so infuriated the foreign party, 
who had remained true to Mahmud Ga^ran, against the 
Deocanis, that they decormined to invito his adopted son 
YuBuf Adil Khan to bo their leader. . ^ , 

The first actual step towards the disruption of the empire 
was taken in 1484, when Imad* ul-Mulk, Viceroy of Berar, otic 
of the most devoted adherents of Mahmud Gawan., pro¬ 
claimed his independence and founded the Imad Shahi 
dynasty of Berar, and five years later Yusuf Adil Khan, 
having assured himself of the loyalty of practically all the 
Arab, Abyssinian and Persian military chieftains, was pro¬ 
claimed King of Bijapur under the title of Abul Muzailar 

Yusuf Adil Shah. i,*- i 

He was the founder of one of the most famous Muwulinan 
reigning houses of India, the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

Two years afterwards Mahmud Shah Bahmani, who had 
attained his majority, suspecting his mmster Nizam-ul- 
Mulk of treachery and the desire to found an independent 
kingdom, gave orders for his execution, whereupon Nizam s 
son Malik Ahmed, who was living on his father s estate, 
declared hijtnself independent and founded the Nizam bhahi 

dynasty of Ahmednagar. ^ ^xt • 

Mahmud Shah raised ,to the vacant office of Wazir a 
former Turkish slave named Kasim Barid, a man of great 
military talent and of even greater cunning, who had been 
an officer during the reign of Mohammed Shah Il»> and had 
been successful in quelling a local rebellion led by a Mahratta 

chief, whom he had slain. i 

As a reward for this service, the late Shah had made over 
to him all the estates of the rebel leader and also had 
bestowed upon Kasim Barid^s son, Amir Barid, the hand 
of the Mahratta chief’s daughter in marriage. 

Amir Barid, on the advice of his father, hved almost 
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entiroly amongst his Mahratta tenants and won their 
allegiance by Ills kindness and the toleration he shoM ed for 
their religion* Kasim. BarkVs first act upon succeeding to 
the Wazirat was to bring four hundred of these Mahrattas 
to Bidar and appoint them raards over the pr^kice of his 
sovereign ; ho also saw to it that all the principal fortresses 
of the country still under the sovereignty of the Bahmani 
monarch were manned by anned adherents of his own, thus 
reducing the power of Mahmud II. to a mere cipher and 
being himself king in all but name. 

The Emperor of Delhi, Bahlol Lodi, died in the year 1490, in 

and the nobles of the court, setting aside the deceased Ool^hot' 
sovereign’s elder son as well as his grandson, whom Bahlol B^iuoi Lodi. 
Lodi had nominated as his heir, elected to the throne tlie 
Emperor’s second son Nizam Khan under the title of 
Sikaudar Shah Lodi. 

Immediately on his accession the new Emperor trans¬ 
ferred the seat of government to Agra in the district of 
Biana, hitherto a comparatively unimportant provincial 
town. 

Sikaudar Lodi was, according to his own views, an upright 
and just ruler, but his benevolence was entirely reserved for 
his Mohammedan subjects, the Hindus receiving at his hands 
the customary bigoted treatment illustrated by the pro¬ 
hibition of their religious ceremonies and the destruction, 
whenever possible, of their temples. 

There is one occurrence in his reign which may be briefly 
mentioned here because it furnishes an example of the unfair 
treatment meted out to their Hindu subjects by the Musul- 
man emperors of those days and also the great contrast 
between the mentality of the Afghan and the Rajput. 

Amongst the Rajput chieftains who had been compelled 
to pay tribute to the house of Lodi was Dewa Hara of 
Bumaoda, head of the Hara branch of the Chaufaan clan. 

His kingdom Haravati had always been celebrated for its 

breed of horses, and Rao Dewa possessed a steed noted * 

throughout Northern India for its neetness of foot. 

Sikandar Lodi determined that this horse should be his 
at all costs and sent orders to Dewa Hara to yield it up to 
him. A few hours later, as the Emperor was seated on his 
balcony enjoying the cool evening breezes from the Jumna, 

Rao Dewa, fully armed and equipped for a journey, and 
seated upon the coveted steed, rode into the courtyard below. 

Mo(;langIy saluting his suzerain, he called out to him, 

Farewell, King ; there are three things your Majesty must 
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iievor ask of a Kajput; his horse, his rnistreBS and his 
sword With these w ords upon his lips he turned his 
horse's head and, at a furious pace, rode back to Bumaoda 
and the protection of his clansmen. 

The rule of Sikandar Lodi was devoted chiefly to civil 
administration, for which he showed great aptitude, and can 
be considered on the whole to have been a peaceful one, 
although he was, from time to time, obliged to undertake 
Binall punitive expeditions against rebellious Hindu Rajas in 
Bundelkband and Malwa. 

At this time Sultan Mahmud Bigara, the greatest of the 
Musulman Sultans, was occiipying the throne of Gujarat in 
Western India. He reigned from 1457 to 1511, and had 
firmly established his rule m Kutch and the peninsula of 
Surashtra or Kathiawar, where he had compelled Pva Mand- 
lik, the last scion of the ancient Jadu line of Ra Khengar, to 
accept Islam and adopt the Moslem title of Khan Jehati- 
OonUn« of It was in the year 1498, and therefore still during the 

Vasco dh Gama, q| Mahmud Bigara, that the event took place wiiich 

became of such far-reaching importance both to Southern 
an<l Western India—the arrival at Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast, of three small Portuguese ships, under the command 
of the great explorer Vasco da Gama. 

At first the Samuri, the Hindu nilor of Calicut and a 
vassal of the royal house of Vijayanagar, received da Gama 
iu a friendly manner, but later disputes arose, with the 
result that the Hindu prince gave orders that seven Portu¬ 
guese should be seized and imprisoned, 

Vasco da Gama, unable to secure the release of his 
countrymen, retaliated by kidnapping twenty Hindu fisher¬ 
men, whom lie carried off as prisoners to lisbon. 

On September 17, 1600, he returned to Calicut, this tirne 
at the head of a fleet of thirteen ships carrying 1200 men, in 
which were included a number of Franciscan friars and other 
Roman Catholic clergy, whose mission it Avas to spread 
Christianity amongst the Hindus of Malabar. 

The King of Portugal, Dom Manuel, when equipping the 
explorer for the voyage and giA^ng him the command of the 
squadron, had issued his parting instructions, in which the 
following significant passage was contained : ‘To begin hy 
preaching and, if that failed, to proceed to the decision of 
the sAvord 

The Samuri, alarmed by the greatly increased strength of 

^ Tod’s liajastfuin. 

^ Asia Porttiguezaf Faria-y-Souza. 
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tho intrudera, thought it exjjedieut to agree to a mutual 
exchan^^o of prisoners, and cla Gama^ having satisfactorily 
settled this question, left Calicut eh ortly afterwards and set 
sail for the little state of Cochiny ruled over by a Hindu 
prince of one of the most ancient reigning houses of Southern 
India, who, like the Samuri, was a vassal of the all-powerful 

Raya of Vijayanagar, ni 

The Portuguese admu'al concluded an alliance with, the 
Cochin ruler and with his neighbour the liaja of Cranganur, 
and also established friendly relations with tho colonies of 
Jacobite Christians who had for many centuries been settled 
on the coast of Malabar, 

Shortly afterwards the Portuguese obtained permission 
from the Hindu Raja of Travancore to build a factory at 
Quilon, 

In the year 1503, Horn AfEonso d’Albuquerque, the real 
founder of the Portuguese power in India, arrived at Cochin 
just at the moment when the settlemont there was boing 
violently' attacked both by land and by sea by the Samuri of 
Calicut. 

A severe naval battle ensued, in which the Portuguese won 
a decisive victory, their capture of eight enemy war-ships 
seimring for them, for the time being, the supremacy over 
the surrounding waters. 

This victory had important consequences upon the trade 
of Western India. The Malabar coast had always been a 
great centre of commerce, its ports were open to galleys from 
Egypt and dhows from Arabia, which exchanged the goods 
of their respective countries for the pearls, beryls and pepper 
of Southern India. 

In addition to this, Malabar did a brisk trade with tho 
wealthy Muaulnian merchants of the great port of Cambay, 
the commercial capital of Mahmud Bigara of Gujarat. 

Affonso d’Albuquerque regarded his sovereign as “ Lord 
of the Indian Seas”, a dignity which Vasco da Gama 
had proclaimed, and, strengthened by this proclamation, 
Albuquerque doteriuinod to grasp for the Portuguese the 
monopoly of the sea-borne trade of Southern India. 

To this purpose every Mohammedan merchant vessel 
plying in these waters was seized and confiscated with its 
cargo by order of Albuquerque, whose original squadron of 
nine ships had been retnforced in 1507 by another and more 
formidable one under the command of Dom Francisco 
d’Alnieida, who had taken the title of Viceroy of Portuguese 
India. 
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Mahmud Bigara of Gujarat was not the man to accept 
and submit to such infringoment of his rights ; he promptly 
concluded an alliance with the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt 
and also entered into negotiations with the republic ot 
Venice, which had always been the commercial rival of the 
Poitugueso. 

Under the superintendence of Venetian craftsmen, who 
made use of materials sullied by Venice, a fleet of war 
galleys w'as constructed at Cambay, and, when completed in 
the course of that same year (1507), was placed under the 
command of the Gujarati admiral Malik Ayaz Sultani, who 
was almost immediately joined by the Egyptian admiral 
Amir Hussein, at the head of a squadron of twelve vessels. 

These combined fleets met the Portuguese war-vessels 
under the command of the Viceroy’s son, Dorn Louren^o 
d’Almeida off Chaul on the coast of Gujarat, 

The naval battle which ensued resulted in a severe defeat 
for the Portuguese, whose flagship went down with all hands, 
the admiral perishing with his ship. The romainder of 
their fleet was so badly disabled that it W’as obliged to with¬ 
draw. 

This victory did ixot, however, permanently remove the 
danger which threatened Musulman superiority in Indian 


waters. 

In the year 1510 Albuquerque, reinforced by ships and 
soldiers from his native land, attacked and captured by 
storm the port of Goa in the Konkan, which formed part of 
the dominions of Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapiir. Goa xvas at 
that time quite a small place, but it possessed a very fine 
harbour, long coveted by Albuquerque, who now declared 
the town to be the capital of the Portuguese dominions in 
India, and shortly afterwards received from the King of 
Portugal his patent of appointment as Governor of Portu¬ 
guese India in succession to Almeida. 

Following upon the Portuguese annexation of the port, 
thousands of the Hindu population were converted to 
Catholicism and when, some ten years later, the Jesuit 
missionary, afterwards canonised as St. hrancis Xavier, 
appeared in their midst, his influence and nobility of cliar- 
acter brought a great number of fresh converts to the 


Church. , V. . 1 

The baptised Hindus of those days, who all received 
Portuguese names, are the ancestors of the Goanese Chris¬ 
tians of the present time, who are to be met with in all parts 


of India. 
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The establishment of Portuguese rule in Goa was im- 
mediately followed by the arrival of an amb^tssador from vijayanitgar. 
Krishna Deva, Kaya of Vijayanagar, Lord Paramount of 
Southern India, bearing letters from his master, in which he 
congratulated Albuquerque on his victory, granted him land 
at Bhatkal on the |iorthern Malabar coast for the purpose of 
erecting a factory, and offered to support the new rulers of 
Goa against any attempt by Adil Shah to regain the 

port. 1 

The Hindu sovorelgn’s reasons for according such a 
friendly welcome to a new non-Moslem element in Western 
and Southeni India were not far to seek ; fully realising ^ | 
that his mighty emxnro owed its very origin to a national 
uprising of the Hindus of the South against their Muaulman • 

oppressors, he saw in the Portuguese most useful and im- v > 
portant allies against any attack by the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of the Deccan, likom this time onwards the 
greater part of the western trade of the Empire of Krishna 
Deva passed through Goa; Portuguese of all classes were ^ 
honoured guests in the capital, and Portuguese officers and 
men served in the armies of the Raya. 

The years 1611--1517 saw the deaths of Mahmud Bigara 
of Gujarat after a glorious reign of fifty-five years; of 
Albuquerque, who had been superseded in the governorship 
of Goa, a fact which is supposed to have broken his heart; 
and of Sikandar Lodi, Emperor of Northern India. 

Mahmud Bigara was succeeded by his son Muzaffar Shah 
II.; and at Agra, Ibrahim, Sikandar Lodi’s eldest son, 
followed him upon the throne. Ibrahim Lodi, though 
honourable and brave, was of a suspicious and arrogant 
nature, and instead of following in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather, who had always shown a friendly intimacy 
towards the Afghan nobles of their court, adopted an attitude ' 
of pride and aloofness towards them, which was bound to 
lead to disaster in an empire where most of the leading 
nobles were members of the ruling clan. 

A rebellion by his younger brother Jelal Khan failed, 
and Ibrahim'punished it by imprisoning all his remaining 
brothers within the fort of Hansi. The Emperor believed 
himself to be surrounded by traitors, and every chieftam at 
the imperial court felt that at any moment the sovereign’s 
suspicion might fall upon him and result in the penalty of 
death. 

The palace of Agra was haunted by distrust on the one 
side and fear on the other, and the rebellions which followed 
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were the natural outcome of the tension caused by this con 
dition of things. 

The first to revolt was Biliar Khan Lohani, Governor of 
Bihar, who, without encountering serious resistance, pro¬ 
claimed himself king over the ancient land of Magadha.^ 

Ibraitini’s suspicions irow centred upon the most powerful 
of all his vassals, Daulat .Khan Lodi, Viceroy of the Punjab, 
and in the year 1624 he summoned him to Delhi, which gave 
the signal for the storm which had long been threatening. 

Daulat Khan, in reply to the summons, sent his eldest 
son Dilawar Kiian to Delhi with' an evasive message and 
simultaneously despatched a second envoy to Zahir-ud-Din 
Mohammed Babur, King of Kabul and fifth in descent from 
Timur the Lame, proposing to him that he should invade 
Hindustan, in which event he promised to raise him to the 
throne of Delhi. 

We have now reach<xl the conclusion of the first period of 
Musulman rule in India and are entering upon its final and 
most glorious era, that of the dynasty of the Great Moghuls. 

* This chief nssumed the title of Mohammed Shall Lohani. 
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BABUB AKD HUMAYCTN, A.D. 1524-1542 

After the death in 1494 of hia father XTraar Shaikh Mirza, 
Babur had succeeded to the throne of the petty state of 
Farghana, on the Upper Oxus, one of the numerous small 
kingdoms into which the great empire of Timur had split up. 
When Uaulat Khan Lodi’s appeal to him to invade India 
reached him, Babur had attained the age of forty-two and 
his career from early boyhood had been one of peril and 
adventure. 

In 1497, ■when only fifteen years of age, he attacked 
Samarkand, the famous capital, and captmTsd it after a seven 
months’ siege, only to lose it together with liis own dominion 
of Farghana very shortly afterwards, owing largely to the 
desertion of his Sloghul troops. 

He reconquered Samarkand three years later, but in 1601 
suffered a crushing defeat in the battle of Sar-i-pul at the 
hands of the Uzbek soldier of fortune Shaibani Khan and hia 
followers, and again lost the coveted kingdom. His army 
was utterly shattered and Babur’s hfe was saved only at the 
terrible cost of giving Shaibani Khan the hand of his eldest 
and best beloved sister Khanzada Begum in marriage. 

Babur now found himself devoid of all territory, having 
previously voluntarily ceded Farghana to his half-brother 
Jehangir Mirza as the price of his assistance in the conquest 
of Samarkand. 

Accompanied by his mother, two other ladies and a very 
small number of devoted followers, Babur foimd refuge in 
the house of the headman of Dikhat, a village in the Auratipa 
district of IHirkestan. The headman’s mother, who had 
neached the great ago of a hundred and eleven, dwelt under 
her son’s roof and wns able to tell Babur many incidents 
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related to her by her brother, who, when a youth, had served 
in the army of Timur during his invasion of India. 

Her faculties untouched by age, she was ever ready to 
give to the royal exile, whom fate had brought as a guest to 
her son’s house, glowing accounts derived from the store¬ 
house of her moroory of the wonders of Hindustan, its fertile 
jtlaius, magnificent cities and boundless wealth. These 
descriptions produced a deep impression upon the mind of 
the young monarch, and he began to dream of a dominion far 
greater than Samarkand. These dreams soon took shape 
in his ambitious brain, and Babur’s fost step was to seek and 
obtain the assistance of his maternal uncles Mahmud and 
Alimed, the dosoendants of Ghenghis, who jointly hold the 
Khanate over the Mongolian tribes proper as distinct from 
the Chagatai race of mixed Turki and Mongol origin, to 
which Timur and the princes of lus house belonged. 

During the two years which followed, Babur and his 
aUies fought the Uzbeks with fluctuating results, but in the 
month of June 1503 Shaibani’s forces gamed a decisive 
victory. 

The tw'o Khans, completely disheartened by this defeat, 
withdrew to the Mongolian steppes, leaving Babur with only 
throe hundred devoted adherents who wei’e prepared to 
share all the perils and hardships of his position. 

For another year this small band of fugitives, their cloth¬ 
ing reduced to rags and carrying clubs as their only weapons 
of defence, roamed the wild mountains of Farghana, their 
lives ever at the mercy of the fierce nomad tribes and 
dependent upon their goodwili for the scanty food upon 
which they subsisted. 

The year 1504 brought a dramatic change in the fortunes 
of the intrepid adventurers. Shaibani, elated by the con¬ 
quest of Samarkand, but his overmastering ambition still 
unsatisfied, now led his armies against Kbusru Shah, ruler 
of Badakshan, and the latter, realising the impossiliility of 
putting up a proper defence, evacuated his capital, Kimduz, 
and, leaving his army, which was composed chiefly of Moghul 
mercenaries, retired towards Kabul with the intention of 
placing himself under the protection of Mohammed Mokim, 
the mler of that country. 

Babur here saw the longed-for opportunity to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes and at the same time to revenge himself 
upon Kbusru Shah, whom he hated for having gained his 
throne by the murder of his (Babur’s) cousin Baisanghar 
Mii-za. 
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He was fully aware also of the fickleness of Moghul allegi¬ 
ance and promptly opened negotiations with the Moghul 
soldiers, who very quickly abandoned the fallen ruler of 
Badakshan in favour of the ex-king of Farghana. 

Babur’s entire force consisted of 4000 men, and with this 
diminutive army he determined to attempt the conquest of 
Kabul. Arriving at the frontier ho was met by an army 
under the leadership of Sherak Beg, one of Mohammed 
Mokim’s chief officers, whom he defiiated without much 
difficulty. Sherak and his troops surrendered and entered 
the service of the conqueror, Babm- thus finding his army 
strengl hened for the attack upon the city of Kabul. 

Mohammed Mokim capitulated after the merest show of 
resistance, Babur according him the generous terms that be 
should be allowed to march out with full honours of war and 
retire to Kandahar with his family and few remaining 
adherents. 

Babur made his public entry into the city, where he was 
enthroned in the citadel as King of Kabul, Ghazni and their 
dependencies, and had thus accomplished his first milestone 
on the road to Delhi. 

In the year 1610 Shaibani fell at Merv in a battle against 
the forces of Shah Ismail Safavi of Persia, and Babur, with 
the aid of the latter monarch, reconquered Samarkand, 
which thus for the third time passed into his possession. 
He held it as the vassal of the Persian sovereign until 1513, 
when he was again expelled by the Uzbeks under the com¬ 
mand of UbaiduUah Khan and forced to retreat to Kabul. 

Babur made no further incursion into Central Asia ; 
henceforth he devoted all his strength and energy to im¬ 
proving his position on the passes leading from Afghanistan 
into India. 

Firearms, up to that time unknown in Central Asia, had 
been introduced into the Persian army by Shah Ismail, and 
Babur had thus had the opportunity of judging of their 
efficiency. He lost no time in starting artillery and musketry 
instruction m his own army, and for this purpose obtained 
the services of two Ottoman Turks from Constantinople 
named Ustad Ali and Mustafa. 

Within a few years Babur possessed a strong force of 
artillery with Ustad Ali, whom he had appointed Master of 
Ordnance, in command, and a well-schooled body of 
musketeers trained and led by Mustafa. 

In 1519 Babur captured by storm the strong fortress of 
Bajaur on the North-western Frontier of India, and within 
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t.he next three years iindert<K»k no fewer than three raids 
into H'indiistan," in the third of which he penetrated m far 
as Sialkot in the Punjab, 

With the capture of Kandahar in 1522 Babur found him¬ 
self undisputed master of the whole of Afghanistan. 

This brings us to the point when the proposals to invade 
India put forward by Daiilat Khan Lodi, briefly mentioned 
at the conclusion of our last chapter, reached Babur ; the 
moment could not have been a more propitious one. 

Babur accepted Daulat Khan’s proffered allegianco with 
enthusiasm, and, placing himself at the head of his troops, 
advanc(jd through the Khyber Pass into the Punjab. He 
and bis soldiers crossed the Jhelum and Chenab rivers with¬ 
out cmcountcring any resistance, but, when within a few 
miles of Lahore, news reached Babur that Daulat Khan had 
been driven from the Punjab by an army loyal to the 
Emperor Ibrahim ; and this army, under the command of 
Bihar Khan I^odi, a noble of the court of Delhi, now bailed 
his further progress. Babur, convinced that in a bold strolce 
lay the surest way to success, attacked the forces of Bihar 
Khan and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them, after which 
he occupied Lahore without further difficulty. 

Here the Moghul army rested a few days and then 
advanced southwards as far as the important town of 
Dipalpur, which they captured by storm. Here Babur was 
joined by Daulat Khan Lodi, his two sons, Dilawar and 
Ghazi Khan, and also by an uncle of the Emperor Ibrahim, 
Alam Khan by name, who had hopes of ascending the 
throne of Delhi as nominee of the King of Kabul. 

Sulxsequcmt events showed the very fickle nature of 
Babur's Indian allies. 

The early connection of the dynasties of Ghazni and Ghor 
with the Punjab, and the conquest of that country by his 
ancestor Timur, strengthened Babur in his determination to 
estabHsli his historical claim to the Punjab by setting up his 
own seat of government at Lahore, and ho conferred upon 
Daulat Khan the w^holo of the rich district of the Jalandhar 
Doab. 

To Daulat Khan, however, who had cherished visions of 
founding an indepondeut kingdom in the Punjab, this 
generous re\mrd for his services seemed totally inadequate, 
and he w'as quick to Gvoh o a plan in his mind by which he 
could make himself master of the capital of the Punjab. He 
made the suggestion that Babur should divide his army, 
sending the main portion to occupy Multan and retaining 
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ly a small force to gamson Lahore, with the intention, 
should his advice be taken, of attacking the Moghuls while 
their strength was dejileted, and of conquering Lahore. 

Daulat Khan's son, Dilawar Khan, however, who had 
grown much attached to the chivalrous-natured Babur, 
w’amed the King of Kabul of the impending danger, with 
the result that the advance on Multan, which had been 
ord^^red, was countermanded. 

Daulat Khan and his other son Ghazi Khan were arrested 
and imprisoned^ and the Jalandhar Doab was grantc^d to 
Dilawar Khan. The conspirators sucrjeeded in escaping to 
the hills and there awaited further developments. 

Babur had now come to realise the mistake of placing any 
reliance upon the Punjab Afghans, and returned to Kabul 
for the purpose of raising further reinforcements before 
making ano^or attempt to advance into India. 

One of his most trusted officers, Mir Abdul Aziz by name, 
supported by a considerable garrison, was left in. charge of 
Lahore, and troops were also stationed at Sialkot and at 
Dipalpur, w hich latter city had been granted by Babur as a 
gift to Alam Khan Lodi. 

The Ejtig of Kabul had no sooner crossed the frontier 
into his own territory than Daulat Khan, at the head of a 
strong force, captured and occupied Dipalpur. The faithful 
Dilaw ar was imprisoned by his orders, and Alam Khan was 
expelled and fled to Babur at Kabul. 

Ibrahim Lodi now^ thought the moment propitious to 
strike a blow^ both at the Moghuls and at his own treacherous 
vassal, and to this end sent an army into the Punjab with 
orders in the first place to attack Daulat Ivhan. 

The Emperor had, however, misjudged the situation, 
being totally unaw^are of the treachery which pervaded his 
army and of the fact that Daulat had been parleying with a 
great number of the officers. He found himself deserted by 
most of them, who went over to the enemy, and the re¬ 
mainder dispersed without any attempt at resistance. 

Babur, on liia return to Kabul, had found his foes the 
Uzbeks in possession of Baikh, and was, therefore, unable to 
mtuTO to India until this menace to his own country had 
been dealt wdth. He lost no time in concluding an alliance 
with Alam Khan Lodi, and promised to support his claim to 
tlie imperial sceptre of Delhi in exchange for Alam Khan's 
cession to him of the entire Punjab. 

Babur entrusted Alam Khan with letters to his generals 
in India, commanding them to put all their available forces 
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at the disposal of the pretender to Delhi, hut here again the 
King of Kabul had misplaced his trust, and Alam Khan, 
once across the Indus, repudiated the treaty so recently 
agreed upon and acknowledged Daulat Khan ruler of the 
Pimjah; the latter on his side promising to assist him to 
gain the throne of Delhi for himself. 

This last act of treachery resulted in Babur deciding to 
rely upon his orra resources only. He first drove the 
Uzbeks from Balkh, and then returned to Kabul to prepare 
for what he intended to be his decisive campaign in Hindu- 
etan. On NovembeT 17, 1526, at the head of a total force 
of 12,000 men, and with his eldest son Prince Humayun as 
second in command, he set out on his final invasion of that 
country. On reaching the frontier, he was met by a 
messenger from Mir Abdul Aziz of Lahore, who brought 
information of the advance on that city of Daulat Khan with 
an army of 30,<J00 men. 

Undaunted by this alarming news, Babur contmued his 
progress towards the south, and was joined on the banks of 
the Beas by DiJawar Khan, who, in spite of the defection of 
his kinsmen, still remained faitliful to his ally. 

The King of Kabul had rightly gauged the impression 
which this great act of daring would produce upon the enemy 
forces. The soldiers of Daulat Khan, aroused to a souse of 
danger by the accounts of the efficiency of Babur’s army and 
the great reputation for valour of the house of Timur, 
deserted from their Afghan leader in thousands, and within 
a few days Daulat Khan found himself abandoned by aU but 
a very few adherents. , . , , . , 

Although still wearing the two swords with which he had 
girt himself as symbols of his resolve to conquer or to die, 
Daulat Khan now made his submission to Babur, who with 
customary generosity allowed him to conthiue to rule over 
his section of the Lodi clan. 

As a result of his success, Babur was the recipient of 
letters from iliraish Khan and Mullah Mohammed, two of the 
leading figures at the court of Delhi, tendering him their 
allegiance. Of far greater importance, however, was the 
arrival of an envoy at his camp sent by the great Maharana 
Singram Singh of Mewar, offering him an alliance and under¬ 
taking, in the event of his acceptance, to co-operate with 
him by occupying Agra with his Rajputs, and thus leaving 
Babur free to lead the main attack upon DelhL The 
ambassador returned to Chitor with the King of Kabul s 
acceptance of the Maharana’s proposals, and bearing many 
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rich ceremonial gifts from Babur to his powerail new 
ally. 

As soon as his preparations were completed Babur gave 
the order to move upon Delhi, and on February 26 a Mogliul 
force coramandecl by Prince Huinayun attacked the advance 
guard of the Delhi army and achieved a brilliant victory. 

It was on April 12 that Babur, at the head of bis small 
army, issued forth upon the plain of Panipat, tlio scene of so 
many struggles for supremacy in India, and there found him¬ 
self faced by a force of 100,000 men commanded by the 
Emperor Ibrahim in person. 

Taking into conskloration tho overwhelmingly superior 
numbers of the Indian army and the fact that it included 
1000 or more w^ar elephants, the action of the King of Kabul 
in challenging it with such a diminutive force seemed nothing 
short of madness, but the strength of the Moghuls lay in 
their artillery and musketry, as opposed to the traditional 
primitive methods of warfare still in usage with the Indiana. 
The artillery of those days was naturally still in its infancy, 
and Babur, fully alive to the danger which might arise for 
his gunners from a sudden attack by the immense masses of 
Indian cavalry, if tho guns were slow in action, caused a 
breastwork to be constructed, formed partly of transport 
waggons and partly of felled trees, strung together by ropes 
of raw bidet 

The heavy artillery under the command of Ustad Ali and 
the lighter guns and musketry directed by Mustafa w'-ere 
placed behind this temporary fortress, and occasional gaps 
in tho breast-work were left to make it pos>sible for the 
Moghul cavalry, at the critical moment, to break out and 
charge the enemy. 

At clawm on April 21, news was brought to Babur that 
Ibrahim Lodi was lefuling his army to the assault, and the 
King of Kabul immediately prepared to meet it. The main 
enemy attack w^as directed against the right wing of the 
Moghul army, but when almost in touch with their opponents 
the Afghans showed signs of wavering. Quick to value his 
opportunity, Babur ordered his cavalry to attack simul¬ 
taneously both flanks of the Indian lino, and this manojuvre 
threw Ibrahim’s troops into complete confusion. 

Whilst the Afghans were making vain attempts to ex¬ 
tricate themselves from their hopeless position, the combined 
Moghul artille^ and musketry opened fire, wdth the result 
that they foil in thousands, and the elephants, terrified by 
the guns, stampeded and added to the general riimult. 
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Ibrahim Lodi, fighting heroically to the end, fell together 
with no less than 16;()00 of his bravest soldiers, and the 
Moghnls gained a complete victory. 

Ibrahim Lodi's body was recovered shortly after the 
battle by one of Babur's officers, who, m accordance with the 
custom of the time, cut off the head and brought it to his 
sovereign. This grim relic, far from arousing feelings of 
triumphant pride in the King of Kabul, produced an im¬ 
pression of chivalrous regret. Gravely saluting the head of 
ids fallen enemy, he uttered the words, Honour to your 
bravery", «,nd then gave orders that the head and body 
should bo buried according to the full rites of the Moham- 
raedan faith. 

Part of the Moghul troops under the command of Prince 
btuporor of Humayun was sent to occupy Agra, and on Friday, May 10, 
n Jimiatitm Babur, at the head of the principal section oi* his army, 
of ko^hui made his triumphant entry into Delhi. 

As the hour of midday prayer drew near, Maulana 
Mahmud, an eminent Musubnan divine in the suite of the 
King, proceeded to the great mosque, and mounting the 
mimbar or pulpit, recited the words of the Khutba: “ O 
Iiord ; Do thou grant honour to the faith of Islam through 
the power and majesty of thy slave the Emperor Zahir-^ud- 
Din Mohammed Babur 

The romantic dreams of the fugitive who had found 
shelter in the headman's hut at Dikhat had been realised, 
and Babur was now Emperor of Hindustan. He promptly 
appointed one of his principal officers, Wall Kizil by name, 
Governor of Delhi, and having left a garrison to protect the 
city, marched to Agra, where he found Humayun had 
successfully established himself. 

Amongst those who hail fallen at Panipat when fighting 
on the side of Ibrahim Lodi, was a Rajput chief named 
Bikramajit Tuar of Gwalior. He had left his Queen and the 
members of his family in Agra, and when the city was 
occupied by Humayun they naturally became his prisoners. 
The Moghul prince immediately set* his illustrious captive 
and her family free, and assured her of his fullest protection 
and friendship. The widowed Queen, as a token of her deep 
gratitude for this chivalrous treatment, presented IMnce 
Humayun with a gigantic diamond, which has become 
famous through centuries of Indian history, the world- 
loiown Kohd-Nur. 

Babur, on his arrival in Agra, took up his residence in the 
imlac© previously occupied by Ibrahim Lodi, and celebrated 
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Jiis accession by distributing immenac sums of^ money 
amongst the nobles of his court. His subjects in more 
humble w alks of life were not forgotten, and he commanded 
that every man, woman and child in Kabul should receive 
one Indian rupee, so that they likewise should share in their 
sovereign’s good' fortune. 

As the hot season approached, the Turki chiefs in Babur’s 
army began to sigh for the cool refreshing breezes of Kabul. 
Murmurs of discontent arose against Babur’s attitude in 
setting up his permanent court as resident sovereign, in 
India, which even his ancestor, Timur, had refrained from 
doing. They demanded that he should return to Afghan¬ 
istan with his army and that a local chief should bo ap¬ 
pointed by him to rule his Indian territories, as Timur had 
nominated Khizr Khan to that post. 

Babur summoned the malcontents to a council and ad¬ 
dressed tliem in the following words, which are taken from 


his own Memoirs: 

“ I told them that Empire and conquest could not exist 
without the material and means of war ; that Royalty and 
Nobility could not exist without subjects and dependent 
Provinces ; that by the labour of many years, after under¬ 
going great hardsLups, measuring many a toilsome journey, 
after exposing myself and my troops to circumstances of 
great danger, by the Divine favour, I had routed my formid¬ 
able enemy, and achieved the conquest of numerous Pro¬ 
vinces and Kingdoms which ^v 0 at present hold. And what 
force compels, what hardship obliges us without visible cause, 
after having worn o\it our life in accomplishing the desired 
achievements, to abandon and fly from our conquests and 
retreat to Kabul 1 

“ Let any one Ivho calls himself my friend never heiice- 
forvvard make such a proposal, but if there is any among you 
wtio cannot bring himsch to stay, or give up his purpose of 
return, let him depart! ” 

This straightforward, stirring appeal by the Emperor pro¬ 
duced a deep impression tipon his audience, and with the 
exception of a very few whose health had suffered severely 
from the Indian climate, the assembled chiefs all solemnly 
pronounced to remain with Babur in Hindustiin. 

The Emperor’s decision to remain in Iiulia, though a wise 
one as the future showed, was destined at first to involve 
him in fresh hostilities. 

Various Afghan provincial governors still remained loyal 
to the fallen Lodi dynasty, foremost amongst these being 
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Ma^aruf Farmuli and Naeir Khan Lohani, who jointly at the 
head of 50,000 men seized the city of Kamiuj and proclaimed 
Bahadur Khan Lcxli, a prince of the former roignmg family, 
Em)eror under the title of Mohammed Shall. 

Simultaneouslv with this Afghan revolt, Babur found his 
newly established empire threatened by a graver danger in 
the hostility of his quondam ally, the powerful Maharana 
Singram Singh of M6)war. This great ruler was practically 
Lord Paramount of Rajputana ; his supremacy was ao- 
Icnowledgod by the Rathor Prince of Marwar, the Kach- 
wahas of Amber and the Haras of Bundi ; whilst his alliance 
with Modni Rao of Chanderi, the Rii jput minister appointed 
by Mahmud Khilji II. and the real power behind the throne, 
gave Siiigram Singh full control over the resources of Malwa. 

The Maharana had made his original offer of alliance to 
the Moghuls on the iissumption that the King of Kabul 
would, if succesvsful in defeating Ibrahim Lodi, follow the 
example of Timur and retire from Hindustan. With Babur 
and his army on the other side of the Indus, Siiigram Singh 
felt confident of establishing the Rajput power in Delhi, and 
thus of reviving under his own sceptre the ancient glories of 
Indraprastha. 

It is open to doubt whether Babur ever really trusted his 
Rajput ally; his action in sending Prince Humayun to occupy 
Agra appctars to imply that he wished to forestall him thore, 
and cei-tain it is that the Maharana no sooner realised Babur’s 
determination to remain in Hindustan than he tlirow off his 
mask and actively commenced to prepare for war. 

At the Council summoned by the Emperor to discuss the 
situation arising out of Singram Singh’s hostile attitude and 
tlie rebellion at Kanauj, all. the chiefs in turn urged Babur to 
marcli against the Aighan rebels first and to postpone 
meeting the Rajput army until a later date, 

Babur, how'cver, was convinced that the great Hindu 
monarch, endowed as he was with immense resources and 
certain at ail times of the passionate devotion of the Rajput 
clansmen, constituttxi a far more serious peril than the Lodi 
Pretender of Kanauj, w^ho could place but little reliance upon 
the quarrelsome Afghan chieftains by whom he was 
surrounded. 

The lihnjjeror gave long consideration to all the argu¬ 
ments put forward by the nobles and officers, but finally 
decided to send an expedition under the command of Prince 
Humayun against the rebels in Kanauj, and to remain in 
Agra himself so as to be able personally to organise all his 
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w’^itVailablo rcaouroca for the ponding struggle against Singrarn 
Singh. 

The sequel shows that Babur was correct in not attaching 
serious importiuice to the Afghan menace. Prince Humayun 
advanced along the banks of the Ganges till within twenty 
mUm of the town of Taj man where the army of Bahadur 
Khan Lodi was known to have taken up its position, and 
there received intelligence that the Afghans bad suddenly 
dispersed. Kanauj was entered by the Moghuls without any 
resistamje and Huniayun continued his march, capturing in 
the course of a short and brilliant campaign Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur and Kalpi. 

Meanwhile at Agra the Emperor’s life had narrowly 
escaped being cut snort by a. plot conceived by no less a 
}K 3 rson than Bnwa Begum, widow of Sikandar Ijodi and 
mother of Ibrahim. 

When, after the defeat and death of this sovereign, the 
Moghul army had occupied Agra, Babur, with wonted 
chivalrJ^ accorded his fullest protection to the bereaved 
Queen, allowing her to continue to reside in the city in a 
palace especially assigned to her, where she was sxirrounded 
by all the pomp and luxury of her prosperous days ; in 
addition, he granted her a district with revenues amounting 
to £70,000 as her personal estate. 

This generous treatment, however, failed to touch the 
heart of Buwa Begum, a true daughter of her race ; she hold 
to the blood feud as to one of its most cherished customs, and 
hated Babur ^ith an unrelenting hatred. She received in¬ 
formation that Babur had retained in his service a cook 
formerly in her son’s employ, and unliesitatingly bribed him 
to mix a deadly poison in the Emperor’s food. It was 
entirely due to the cook’s nerve failing at the critical 
moment, and thus causing him to spill a considerable portion 
of the poison, that the Emperor did not swallow' a sufficient 
quantity to bring about a fatal result. 

Babur recovered within a few hours, and almost simul¬ 
taneously received new’s that Singram Singh at the head of his 
entire arm yhad advanced to Biana and was laying siege to the 
fortress. The Emperor immediately recalled Humayun, and 
on February 11, 1527, himself took the field against the 
Rajputs. Babur’s army at that time was a far stronger one 
than that with which he had defeated Ibrahim Lodi, for a 
number of Afghan chiefs, then amongst his enemies, had 
rallied to his banner. His artillery had been rendered more 
powerful by a park of heavy bronze guns wliich had been 
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0 £Ui}t in Agra under the superintendence of Ustacl Ali> one of 
which could carry 1600 paces ; three elophauts were needed 
to draw them.. 

Prom Agra Babur advanced to the village of Kanua, 
situated about ten miles from Sikri, and here his troops 
entrenched themselves. Almost immediately afterwards a 
convoy from Kabul reached tlie imperial camp bringing a 
consignment of Ghazni wines for Babur ; accompanying this 
caravan there was an astrologer named Mohammed Sharif. 

The Emperor was at times addicted to drinking to excess, 
a habit acquired in his days of adversity, and his array being 
not yet in touch with the enemy, sought to drown the 
period of suspense by remaining in his tent and giving way 
to this failing. Meanwhile Mohammed Sharif in the army 
camp was declaring to the troops, on the strength of his 
astrological knowledge, fchat the stars were unfavourable to 
this enterprise, thus filling their minds with prophecies of im¬ 
pending disa ster. The Afghans, whose loyalty was never of a 
very reliable nature, soon showed signs of faltermg, and their 
example was followed by some of tlio Moghuls, so that 
desertions from the army became frequent. 

Tt 'ivas at sucli mometits that the finest traits in the 
Emperor’s character rose to the surface, Summoning the 
entire army to form up as though for a review, he mounted 
his charger and rode out into the cjamp. In full riew of his 
{soldiers he bad all his costly gold and silver wirxe goblets 
broken up, and, raising himself in his saddle, addressed all 
ranks in the most memorable speech of his life : ^ 

** Noblemen and soldiers ! Every man that comes into 
the world is subject to dissolution. 

When we are passed away and gone, God alone survives 
imohangeable. 

Whoever comes to the feast of Life, must, before it is 
over, drink from the cup of Death. Ho who arrives at the 
hm of Mortality must one day inevitably take his departure 
from that house of sorrow—the world. How much better 
is it to die wdth honour than to live with infamy ! 

“ With fame, even if I die, I am contented. Lot fame be 
mine since my body is Death’s. The Most High God has 
been propitious to us and has now placed us in such a crisis 
that if we fall in the field, w e die the death of martyrs ; if we 
survive we rise victorious, the avengers of the cause of God. 
Let us, then, with one accord, swear on God’s holy word, that 

^ Memoirs of Babur, Emperor of India, abridged by Lt.-Col. F. G. 
Talbot, p. 205. 
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[one of us will even think of turning his face from this war¬ 
fare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, 
till hia soul is separated from his body.” 

The Emperor’s inspired words achieved a twofold result; 
they revived the loyalty of the Moghuls to the house of 
Timur and aroused in the Afghans of the army, who inter¬ 
preted Babur’s words as a clear intimation that he i*egarded 
the coming struggle in the light of a Jehad or holy war, aU 
their inherent fanaticism and religious zeal. The battle cry 
of Islam, “ Din Din Allah el Akbar! ”, hurst forth from the 
assembled ranks, and one and all swore on the Koran to Ire 
true to their sovereign as long as life should endure. 

Babur’s appeal to his soldiers was only just in time, for, 
on March 16, scouts brought information that the army of 
Singram Singh was approaching. The Emperor was aware 
of the inagniiicent courage of the Rajputs, and as their army, 
200,000 strong, advanc^ in welhordcred contingents, each 
under the banner of its own prince or chief, the golden sun on 
a crimson field, in the centre of the troops marking the 
position of Singram Singh, Heir to Rama and Vicegerent of 
Siva—he fully realised the desperate nature of the conflict 
before him. 

Babur knew the Rajput horsemen to be a match even for 
his famous Moghul cavalry and determined to rely chiefly on 
his artillery, w'hich he placed in the centre, grouping bis 
cavalry and infantry in such a maimer as to leave the guns 
an unhampered range of fire. As the nag'jaras, the giant 
kettledrums of the Rajputs, sounded their signal for the 
third time, line upon liire and clan upon clan swept forward 
to the charge, and simultaneously Ustad Ali caused his 
heavy guns to blaze forth. 

The Rajputs showed no sign of wavering ; their disregard 
of personal danger can only be compart to what we in 
modem days have seen in the attitude of the Japanese 
Samurai when their lives are imperilled. 

Fighting under the command of the supreme chief of their 
race, theii’ prize w'as the sovereignty of India, and, should 
they be defeated and fall in the struggle, their souls would, 
ac<‘ording to their unfailing belief, be borne by the Apsaras ^ 
to Paradise. 

The pitiless artillery fire of the Moghuls decimated the 
Rajput ranks, but as one line of horsemen vanished, fresh 

’ The Apsaras—tha Valkyrie of the Rajput Mythology—are 
beautiful maidena -who carry the souls of departed heroes in celestial 
cars to the mansions of the sim. 
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ones galloped bravely through the wall of flame, and, 
charging into the very midst of the Moghul army, almost 
reached the spot where Babur, surrounded by his staff, was 
directing the battle. i . 

A furious struggle ensued, but the losses of the heroic 
Bajputs had boen too severe and it w^as impossible for them 
to maintain themselves against the Moghul cavalry which, 
commanded by Babur in person, now charged their de- 


pleted ranks and gained a complete victory. The battle of 
Kanua was won, and what remained of Singram Singh a 
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great host broke up and retreated towards Pvajp^utana. 

Before leaving Chitor to start upon this disastrous cam¬ 
paign, Singram Shigh had voAvod before the altar of the 
tutelary deity of the Sosodias never to re-enter his capital 
uniefis victory had been his. 

It is possible that he might, had his life been spared, have 
renewed his attempt to west the imperial sceptre of 
Hindustan from the “ Toorks but within a few months of 
his defeat by Babur he died at Buswa on the frontier of 
Mewar, and was succeeded on the throne of Mewar by his 
eldest son Batna. 

With the death of Singram Singh, Babur’s only 
dangerous rival had been removed from his path, and hence¬ 
forth he merely undertook occawsional punitive expeditions 
for the purpose of asserting his supremacy in India. 

The battle of Kanua tinally destroyed the Rajput chances 
of restoring the ancient flindu empire ; but this has not 
prevented the princes of Mewar from playing a gpreat and 
frequently very glorious part in the history of India. 

The following three years of the Emperor’s life were de¬ 
voted chiefly to the organisation of the great empire he had 
conquered. He died in the year 1530, and his death was 
attended by circumstances so dramatic as to make it a 
fitting close to his wonderful career. Babur was deeply 
attached,to his eldest son Prince Humajmn, the child of his 
favourite wife Mahum Begum, and the prince’s brilliant 
campaigns in Oudh and Central India had been watched 
over with the greatest pride by the Emx)eror. 

The intensity of his anxiety and grief may be imagined 
when, in the summer of 1530, Humayun was suddenly 
stricken with severe Ulness accompanied by raging fever, and 
the royal physicians''were compelled to inform Babur that 
all ho])e of recovery must be abandoned. Imbued, like 
most Orientals, with a strong sense of superstition, the 
Emperor believed it possible by the performance of certain 
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^ligious ceremonies and magical incantations to draw the 
fever from Hiimayun to himself and thus to sacrifice himself 
for his son. A few of liis devoted courtiers strove to deter 
him from this plan by imploring him to offer the Koh-i-^Nur 
as a sacrifice. To these he passionately replied : ‘‘Is there 
any stone that can bo weighed against my son ? Rather 
shall I pay his ransom myself These word:=j were no 
sooner spoken than he proc*eeded to the chamber in which 
his son lay, and, solemnly reciting the prayers customary at 
jSbisiilman religious sacrifices, ho walked three times round 
the bed, and then turning to the physicians, his face irradi¬ 
ated by happiness, said, “ I have homo it away, 1 have borne 
it away ! ’’ ^ 

There are mysteries in the spheres of what some call 
superstition and others faith which have at all times baffled 
the mind of man ; certain it is that a few hours after Babur’s 
strange incantation, the dangcious symi^toms had dis^ 
appeared and Humayun lay in a peaceful slumber, which 
was followed in due course by his complete recovery ; and 
that within the space of a few weeks the Emperor himself 
was stricken bv mortal illness. 

Miisulman historians tell us that, as Humayun regained 
his strength, his father grew proportionately weaker. The 
Emperor’s death took place on December 26, 1530, at the 
early age of forty-eight. His own Memoirs supply by far 
tlie most vivid picture of the first of the Great Moghuls, 
though many historians have attempted to render a true 
account of this arresting personality. The boy of fourteen 
who artlessly confesses “ he could not help crying a good 
deal ” at the failure of his first attempt against Samarkand ; 
the adolescent who says that he dared not raise his eyes to 
look at Baburi, the dancing girl, whom he loves ; the high- 
spirited young man who, a few days after the disaster of 
Sar-i-pul, challenges two of the comrades who had shared 
in his retreat to a race on horseback—all stand before our 
mental vision as we read them in Babur’s own book. 

One incident in particular, which figu res in these Memoirs, 
depicts with wonderful clearness the qualities which led to 
the Emperor’s final achievements. Shortly after his ac¬ 
cession to the throne of Kabul, returning to that city from 
a visit to his cousins the princes of Herat, he and his escort 
were snoM ed up in the terrible Zirdin Pass, situated in the 
mountains which ^vide the territories of Herat from those 
of Kabul. A few of the party took refuge in a small cave, 

^ Talbot’s Memoirs of Babur, p. 12. 
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and to their entreaties that their sovereign should likewdse 
seek protection there from the intense cold, he replied in a 
way which proves that Babur never asked his soldiers to 
imdergo any hardship or privation he was not prepared to 
share with them. 

In connection with this particular incident he writes in 
his diary : ''I did not go into the cave because this was in 
my mind ; some of my men in snow and storm, I in the 
comfort of a warm house ! the whole horde outside in misery, 
I inside sleepfng at ease ; that would bo far from a man’s act, 
quite another matter than comradeship. What strong men 
stand, I will stand ; for as the Persian proverb says, to die 
with friends is a nuptial 

Humayun, the son for whom Babur had offered up the 
supreme sacrifice, followed him as Emperor of Hindustan. 

The new monarcli inherited many of the fine traits in 
his father’s character. He w^as brave, chivalrous, honour¬ 
able, and generous almost to a fault, but there was a certain 
indolence in his nature which resulted in his allowing an 
oppoitunitv favourable to tlie attainment of a purpose, 
which ho de.sired, to be missed, a failing which eventually 
involved him in severe disasters. When the late Emperor 
felt his death approaching, he had adjured Hiimayun to 
abstain from any action which could bring about a fratricidal 
quarrel between himself and his three brothers. Do 
naught against your brothers, even though they may de¬ 
serve it ”, are the words of his last testament which figure 
in his diary, Humayun determined to go even beyond this 
solemn promise by giving to Kamran, the brother next to 
him in age, who already governed Kabul, the additional 
Governorship of the Punjab. 

MiiVia Askari,the late Emperor a third son, was nominated 
Governor of Sambhal in Oudh, and the youngest, Hindal by 
name, was appointed to exercise authority over Mewat. 
Far from appreoiating the new Emperor’s desire to share 
loyally the honours which had come to him with his brothers, 
they, from the moment of his accession, commenced a series 
of intrigues to undermine his supreme authority. In 
addition to this undisguised hostility on the part of his 
brothers, Humayun, very soon after his accession, was 
threatened by a formidable enemy in the person of Farid 
Khan Sur, an Afghan adventurer who claimed descent from 
Shahab-ud-Din Ghori, and who had at one time been in the 
service of Ibrahim Lodi, w^ho had granted him estates at 
Sasaram in Bihar. 


miStfly. 
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"During the unsettled period which followed upon the 
h^ttle ol Panipat, Farid had attached himself to Mohammed 
Shah I^ohaiii, the Afghan chieftain who had proclaimed 
himself King of Biliary and it so happened that during a big 
game hunt he had saved this monarch’s life by killing with 
one blow of his sabre a tiger which had sprung from the 
jungle into the midst of the hunters. I or this brave act the 
King had bestowed upon him the title of feher Khan, by 
whicli he was ever afterwards known. 

Following closely upon this incident, Sher Khan was 
driv'en from his estates by a relative witii wFom he w^is on 
terms of enmity, and he offered his services to Babur on 
condition that the Emperor should put a Moghul force at 
his disposal, which would enable him to regain possession of 
the territory of whicli he had been robbed. 

The request was granted, and within a brief period Sher 
Khan had regained Sasaram, and then joined Babur, who 
was in camp at the time, and very soon received full recogni¬ 
tion as one of the nobles of the Emperor’s immediate circle. 

At heart Sher Khan hated the Moghuls, whom he looked 
upon as uncouth barbarians, and, realising that they were a 
comparatively small force, he became convinced during the 
time that he spent at the camp, that their success was 
largely due to the incorrigible habit of the indo-Afghan 
clans of quarrelling amongst themselves, and that a strong 
leader, who could unite the clans under im command, might 
yet regain the empire of Delhi for the Afghans. 

He saw in himself the man of destiny, and, lea\’ing the 
imperial camp quite suddenly under the pretext that his 
estates wore again threatened, he returned to the court of 
Mohammed Shah Lohani, where his influence became so 
great that on the death of that monarch he was appointed 
Waztr of the kingdom by the Queen Mother Ladu Sultana, 
who acted as regent for her son Jela! Shah, 

A few years later the Queen Regent died, and Sher Khan 
succeeded to the regency, and still further added to the 
esteem in which he was held by defeating the army of 
Mahmud Shah Purbi, King of Bengal, who had attempted 
an invasion of Bihar. 

In spite of his achievements, or perhaps even because of 
them, the Regent had many enemies at the court of Bihar, 
and they succeeded in persuading the youthful Jelal Shah 
that he w as plotting to usurp the throne, with the result that 
the Iving fled to Bengal to ask the assistance of Mahmud 
Shah Purbi against Sher Khan, 
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The Bengal monarch, whoso pride was still suffering 
severely from his recent defeat by the Biliar array com¬ 
manded by Sher Khan, was only too willing to comjly with 
this request, but as Sher Khan could count upon the un¬ 
qualified support of the Bihar army, he succeeded in entirely 
routing the forces of Mahmud Shah, whoso artillery and 
elephants were captured, and the immediate result was that 
the Wazir became King of Bihar in all but name. By a 
stroke of fortune in which there was also an element of 
romance, his position was still further assured. 

Taj Klian, governor of the great fortress of Chuiiar, 
situated on the Ganges and constituting one of the principal 
keys to Bihar, had died, and his widow, Ladu Malika, a 
woman celebrated for her beauty, had inherited the fort and 
his estates. 

Sher Khan had for some time coveted the fortress, and 
bis fancy having also been roused by the accounts which had 
reached him of the charms of its mistress, he determined to 
gain Chunar by whining the hand of Ladu Malika. Still 
fresh from his victory against Bengal, Sher Khan paid a 
ceremonial visit to Chunar and very soon proved successful 
in his suit; with his marriage to Ladu Malika, Chunar, the 
chief bulwark of the ancient land of Magadha, passed into 
his possession. Sher Khan’s activities had, up to this time, 
not been interpreted in a hostile sense by Humayun, but 
when in the year 1632 news reached the Emperor that 
Chunar had passed into his hamis, he despatched one of his 
moat devoted officers, Hindu Beg, to the fortress with in- 
structionsf-to demand its surrender in the sovereign’s name. 
Sher Khan replied with a blunt refusal, but vfhen shortly 
afterwards the Emperor appeared in person at the head of 
a Moghul army, he adopted a more temiierate attitude and 
promised, if allowed to retain Chunar, to send his son at the 
head of a body of Afghan horse to serve in the imperial forces. 

Humayun fell into the trap so craftily laid and accepted 
the offer and then returned to Agra, where soon afterwards 
a messenger reached him from Kurnavati, the young widow 
of Singram Singh and by birth a princess of Bundi, begging 
his intervention against an attempt on the part of Bahadur' 
Shah, the reigning King of Gujarat, to invade Mewar. 

The Maharana Ratna, the successor of Singram Singh, 
had been killed in the year 1535 in a personal light with the 
Rao of Bundi, who also succumbed, and his younger brother 
Bikramajit now succeeded to the throne of Mewar. 

Bikramajit was a brave man, but showed arrogance and 
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Yaok of intuition in the treatment of his feudatory ehiefs, a ad 
instead of relying, as his predecessor had done, on their 
loyalty to defend his kingdom, had enlisted a large army of 
low-^caste paiks, or foot soldiers, for that purpose. 

At the very moment when the Maharana of Mewar was 
faced by this ^scontent in his own kingdom, Bahadur Sli.^h, 
the reigning King of Gujarat, who had in 1530 overthrown 
Mahmud Khilji of Malwa and annexed his kingdom to 
Gujarat, led his army to Mewar, in the hope of effecting the 
conquest of the premier state of Rajputana. By the mis¬ 
takes which Bikramajit had made he had forfeited the sup¬ 
port of his chiefs, who all deserted his standard and rode 
back to defend Chitor, whilst the pailcs, in whom he had 
placed his trust, broke and fled as soon as the opposing 
forces came into touch. 

Queen Kurnavati had, aiter the death of Singram Singh, 
given birth to a posthumous son, and round this child Udai 
Singh and his mother the Rajput chiefs now rallied, so that 
when Bahadur Shah arrived at the gates of Chitor he found 
the city prepared for a siege. 

The King of Gujarat wavS prepared for all emergencies, and 
brought in his train a formidable number of siege guns seiwed 
by Portuguese artillery-men. The Rani Kurnavati, l)rave and 
clear-sighted like so many of the women who have played a 
part in Rajput history, realised to the full that her only hope 
of sa V ing her country was in seeking outside aid, and in order 
to do this she had to make the fate of Mewar dependent 
upon the result of a desperate tlirow. 

In order fully to understand how this plan took shape in 
the Queen’s mind it is necessary to oonsider the status of 
Hindu women after the Moliammedan conquest of India, as 
compared with the freedom they had enjoyed up to that 
moment. Their personal liberty was curtailed, the Rajputni 
dwelt behind the purdah, the Swaimvara had ceased to 
exist, and thus she was no longer permitted to select her 
husband from amongst the suitors to her hand ; yet in spite 
of these clianges there still lingered in Rajxjutana certain 
customs which the Mohammedan rule had not been able to 
tread under foot, foremost amongst these being that known 
as the Bond of the Bracelet, by which any Rajputni, 
maid, wife or widow, who found herself in peril might send 
her bracelet to her chosen cavalier, thus adopting him as her 
Itakhi~bund~Bhai (bracelet-bound brother), which put the 
obligation upon him to go to her assistance at all coats or to 
foi'feit his honour as a Rajput. 
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Kurnavati realised that all the Rajput states having 
suffered in an equal measure on the fateful day of Kami a, 
there was no Kajput prince powerful enough to rescue her 
from her dangerous position, and though she knew that the 
chivalrouB traditions of Rajputana were unknown to the 
Musulmans, she determined to send her bracelet to Huma-* 
ytin with an urgent appeal for his assistance. 

The Queen's messenger was fortunate enough to pass 
unmolested through the lines of the besiegers, and found 
the Emiieror jesting at Agra, after his expedition against 

Chunar. , . i 

The gallant son of Babur proved equal to the occasion, 
and receiving the bond of brotherhood ^ from the Rani s 
envoy with every manifestarioii of pride in her trust, hade 
him return to Chitor without delay and tell her that he con¬ 
sidered himself henceforth pledged to her service, ‘‘ even if 
the demand were the castle of Rinthambur 

Faithful to his word, Humayun led his army in person 
towards Mewar, but on reaching the frontier found that ho 
liad been forestalled bj’" Bahadur Shah, and that the Portu¬ 
guese engineers and gunners who formed part of his army 
had succeeded in laying a mine under the Bika Rock, one 
of the main defences of Chitor. 

Amongst the victims of the terrible explosion which 
follow^ed were the Rani’s brother, Arjun Kara, Prince of 
Bundi, and 500 of his clansmen, and the breach which the 
impact had ir ade in the walls enabled tlie Gujaratis to pour 

into Chitor. i. ^ ^ i 

The child Udai Singh was carried to a place of safety by 
some of those faithful servants who would never abandon 
the house of Bappa Rawal in its hour of danger, but the 
heroic Queen, who had striven so loyally to save her country 
from disaster, met her doom as Padmini had done in the 
days ot Ala-ud-Din. There was no time left even to lay the 
customary p^Te for the Johur^ for the Musulman battle-cry 
was already echoing through the streets, and Kurnavati, with 
13,000 Rajputnis, shut themselves in a vault filled with gun¬ 
powder, which had been set alight, and thus passed into 
eternity. 

Humayun, though he had been too late to save his 
adopted sister, determined to avenge her, and Bahadur 
Shah’s triumph was of but short duration, for the Emperor 

^ iiinthaiubur way a fortress originally in the possession of Mewar, 
but. had l^n occupied by the troops of Babur after the battle of 
Kanua. 
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immediately marched his army against Mandu, the capital 
of Malwa. 

The King of Gujarat, in his anxiety to tvtaiii his newly 
conquered territories, hastily evacuated Mewar, but his army 
met with a severe defeat at the hands of the Moghuls, who 
took Mandu by assault. 

In the foniier citadel of the Ghori Sultans, Humayun Moghul 
received the Maharana Bikramajit, the son of Babur’s 
enemy, Singram Singh, and, girding him with a sword in 
accordance with the Moghul form of investiture, announced 
to him that he was free to return to Chitor, secure in the 


friendship of Delhi, 


The heroism of Kumavabi, though she herself had 
perished, had not been in vain, and her action in “ sending 
the bracelet ” to Humayun had saved Mewar and hacl 
wrought vengeance upon those responsible for the holocaust 
of Chitor. The imperial army pursued the demoralised 
Gujaratis into their own country ; Ahmedabad was entered 
in triumph, and Bahadur Shah, with the few followers still 
remaining to him, fled to the shelter of the Portuguerte factory 
at Din. Gujarat was annexed to the empire of Dellii, and 
the Emperor appointed his brother Mirza Askari, Viceroy of 
the Province. 

Just as Humayun was preparing to return to Agra, news Revolt of 
reached him by messengers from Bihar that Sher Khan Sur 
had proclaimed his independence of the house of Timur, and 
had thus thrown off the mask he had worn so long. The 
Afghan leader, from his headquarters at Chunar, had 
advanced into Bengal, and speedily overthrow^ing the weak 
Mahmud Shah Purbi, had made himself master of the entire 
country, 

Mahmud Shah sought refuge in the Moghul camp and 
appealed to the Emperor for assistance, and Humayun, quite 
as much in his own interests as in those of the deposed 
monarch, immediately led his army towards Eastern India. 

The imperial forces were successful and captured Chunar, 
and occupied Gaur, the capital of Bengal; but Humayun 
had underrated the military genius of Sher Khan, and also 
had completely failed to recognise the treacherous attitude 
of his own brothers. 

Although the Afghan leader apparently retreated as the 
Emperor advanced, he was in point of fact relying upon the 
approach of the rainy season to jxjrfect his plans for the 
wholesale destruction of the Moghul army. 

With the arrival of the monsoon, operations in the field 
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the 

Krnpcror*3 

brothers. 


had to be interrupted, and with almost incredible negligence 
the Emperor failed during fully two months to strengthen 
his positions. 

When at length the weather cleared he foimd that Sher 
Khan had crossed the Ganges and had cut off all communica¬ 
tions between the imperial troops atid Agra, and in the early 
hours of the morning of June 16, 1539, the rebel leader led 
his array to the attack. 

Humayun was taken ooinpletely by surprise, and handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the country was still flooded, and 
that the bridge of boats which, at length recognising the 
peril threatening him and his army, he was throwing across 
the Ganges was not yet completed, he sustained the moat 
crushing defeat, 

Practically the whole of the Moghul army, composed 
almost entirely of the Emperor Babur’s picked troops, 
perished, some by the sword and others by drowning in the 
awollon river. 

Humnyim, in a desperate attempt to ford the Ganges on 
horseback, narrowly escaped death by drowming; his charger 
was swept by the current from under him, and the Emperor 
himself was only saved by the bravery of a bhiati ^ or water- 
carrier, Nizam by name, who rescued him from the torrent 
at the risk of his own life and carried him across the river on 
his inflated water-skin 

Haji Begxnn, one of the Emperor’.s wives, and her attend¬ 
ants, who had fallen into th^ hands of the enemy, were 
treated with every mark of rc=i8pect by Sher Khan, and 
immediately sent back to Agra under a flag of truce. 

The news of the terrible disaster which had befallen 
Biiraayun in Bengal had preceded the Emperor’s arrival at 
Agra, and had created an atmosphere of intense discontent 
which provided his brothers Kamran and Hindal, who had 
arrived at the capital during his absence, with the oppor¬ 
tunity of continuing with greater success than hitherto their 
efforts to undermine his authority. 

Meanwhile in Ahmedabad the third brother, Mirza Askari, 
desirous to compete with his brothers in an 3 ' advantages 
accruing to them, abandoned his post as Viceroy and left for 
Agra, his withdrawal resulting almost immediately in the 


^ Humayun on his rctuin to Agra decreed os a reward for his 
service that this bhisti should be proclaimed for a single day bm^ror 
of Hindustan ; and for one entire day the greatest nobles of the 
Moglnil court were compelled to bow before the water-carrier, and to 
load him with the customary ceremonial gifts presented at a durbar. 
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rocoTKjuest 'of Gujarat by Bahadur Shall, liiiinayuu, mind¬ 
ful of his father’s dying injunction and faithful to his own 
generous instincts, overlooked the defections of his brothers, 
and for the moment they apparently became reconciled. 

In April, 1540, the Emperor, accompanied by Askari and victon-of 
Hindal, led an army of 100,000 men towards Kanauj, where ®tf anaal! 
he was opposed by the forces of Shot Khan, who had now 
formally proclaimed himself King of Bengal and Bihar. The 
Moghuls succeeded in throwing a bridgo of boats across the 
Ganges, but no sooner had Humayiin’s soldiers passwl over 
it than the Afghans attacked them in full force, and they 
suffered an oven more crushing defeat than in the previous 
year. 

The Emperor’s army was practically wiped out in a vain 
effort to recross the Ganges, his own horse was wounded, and 
Humayun, yielding to the entreaties of a faithful eunuch, 
mounted an elephant which his guide attempted to drive to 
the other side of the river. The powerful beast forded tlio 
river safely, but was unable to maintain a foothold on the 
steep bani of the further side, and Humayun would have 
been once more in imminent danger of drowning b\it for the 
presence of mind of two of his soldiers who, taking off their 
turbans, knotted them together and threw one end of this 
improvised rope to the Emperor, who clutched it and was 
thus pxiUed into safety. 

Sher Khan at the head of his army advanced to Agra, siier Kimn 
where he was proclaimed Emperor of Hindustan under the 
title of Sher Shah Sur. 

Humayun, in company with his two younger brothers, snrayiiaaty 
fled to tho town of Bukkur in Sind, where he sought the 
assistance of Shah Hussein Arghun, the Mohammedan ruler 
of that province, against the Afghans. 

Shah Hussein, however, had no cause to risk the possible 
lo.s8 of his own territory by opposing Sher Sbah, who had 
meanwhile, owing to the treachery of Humayun’s eldest 
brother Kamran, gained possession of tho adjoining pro¬ 
vince of the Punjab, and refused to ally himself w'ith the 
Moghuls. 

In the following year, 1541, Humayun began to gi'ow 
auspicious of his brother Hindal, who, without any plau.sibIo 
reason, had left Bukkur accompanied by all his personal 
adherents and proceeded to the town of Patar, situated like¬ 
wise on the Indus ; he determined to follow him there and 
to judge for himself whether his misgivings were in any way 
justified. Hindal received his brother with the utmost 
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cordiality, and the princess mother, who was also in tem¬ 
porary residence at Patar^ ^ magnificent entertainment 
in honour of Hiimayun, to which she invited a numbor of 
ladies of the Moghul court, who had shared her flight from 
Afpca. Sitting close beside her and still unveiled because of 
her extreme youth, was Hamida Baiiu, the fourteen-year- 
old daughter of a Persian teacher of religion, who had 
formerly been tutor to Hindal. As Humayun advanced to 
pay his res].>ecta to the Begum, his gaze fell upon the maiden, 
who had timidly nestled still closer to the princess. It was 
Mxirriagfl of love at firs^b*sight, a love which endured as long as Humayun 
to i?Sda. himself lived, and what was more, the fate of a great empire 
was decided that day by the beauty of that child’s unveiled 
face. Humaymi could brook no delay and instantly ques¬ 
tioned Hindal whether Hamida had yet been betrothed, and 
upon receiving a negative answer from his brother, im¬ 
mediately declared his intention to make her his wife. 

HLs For some unl^nown reason, Hindal violently opposed this 

from which was, on the other hand, strongly supported 

by his mother. Humayun had no difficulty in winning the 
affection of Hamida, and within a few days of their meeting 
they w^ere united in W'edluck. In spite of the gi'eat disparity 
of age, Humayun being at that timo thirty-eight and his 
bride only fourteen, the marriage was an intensely happy 
one, for Hamida, in addition to her great beauty, was 
possessed of a singular nobility of character and of high 
courage, w hich future events subjected to a severe and bitter 
test. Shalv Hussein Arghiui of Sind, fearing to anger Sher 
Shah if he continued to harbour his defeated rival, expelled 
the unfortunate ex-sovereign from his dominions, and in the 
spring of 15^12 Humayun, accompanied by his young wife 
and attended by a few hundred devoted adherents, set forth 
towards the Indian desert with the intention ot seeking 
refuge with Mai Deo, Rathor Maharao of Marwar, who 
had previously offered to conclude an aUiance with him, 
Humayun’s frank and upright mind had failed to grasp 
that Mai Dec’s offer of friendship had been merely a foint» 
and that in truth the feelings of the Rajput prince were 
those of hatred for all Toorks ” increased by a thirst for 
revenge towards the house of Timur, because of the death 
of his eldest son, Prince Rai Mai, who had fallen in the 
battle of Kanua, fighting on the side of Singram Singh. 

No sooner had the Moghul emperor crossed the frontier of 
the Rathor dominions than he received tidings that a strong 
body of Mai Deo’s cavalry was advancing to oppose his 
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urthor progress. Too weak to be able to offer any resist¬ 
ance to tlie threatened attack, the small band continued 
their tiight into the heart of the great desert, ' the Region 
of Death ”, liaraased by attacks on their rear by the Bhati 
cavalry of Jaisalmir, and tortured by the burning rays of the 
sun and complete lack of water. Amongst the bravest was 
the young Empress, who, though soon to become a mother, 
never gave a thought to her own sufferings, but was full of 
solicitude for the loyal followers who had given such proof 
of their devotion by sharing her and her lord’s adversity. 

Some, maddened by thii’sb, wore subjected to the torture of 
constantly recurring vistas on the horizon of running streams 
beneath pahn trees, only to find as they approached this laud 
of promise a mirage which vanished before their eyes. 

At length, in the month of August of that same year, the 
fugitives beheld before them the battlements of the mud 
fort of Araarkot, the humble citadel of Persad Rana, a petty 
Rajput chief of the Pramara clan, and Humayun, hope and 
fear alternating in his heart, sent a messenger to the gates to 
implore the protection and hospitality of the Hindu prince. 

To his unspeakable relief the Moghul envoy returned Himwytjn 
bringing greetings from Persa(.l Rana and the assurance that 
ho and his consort w'ould be received and treated as honoured 
guests within the walls of Araarkot. The Pramara chief met 
Humayun on the threshold of the fort, and whilst he and his 
clansmen ministered to the needs of the Emperor and his 
male followers, the Rajput women diew Hamida and her 
attendants to the shelter and comfort of the zenana. 
Humayun was content to rest quietly at Amarkot for some 
days, but when he and his followers had somewhat recovered 
from the hardships they had endured, they longed for a more 
active existence. • 


Hearing that Rana Persad and his people were constantly 
being raided by the troops of Shah Hussein Arghun of Sind, 
Humayun offered to join the Rajputs in a punitive expedi¬ 
tion against them. 

Early in October the allies set forth from Amarkot at the 
head of a mixed force of Rajputs, Jats and Moghuls, and, 
towards the middle of that month, they made a short halt 
in a desert village near the Sind frontier, where the joyful 
news was brought to Humayun that Hamida, in spite of the 
terrible hardships she had undergone, had safely born h im 
a son. Too poor to be in a position to distribute bounty in 
gold as is customary on similar occasions, Humayun re¬ 
quested his secretary, Jauhar, to bring hiim a , plate of 
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•hinese porcelain and a pod of muBk. Breaking up the pod, 
he banded a few seeds of musk to each chieftain with these 
words : ^ This is all the present I can afford to make you 
on the birth of my son whose fame will, I trust, be one day 
expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk 
which now fills this apartment 

These words were indeed prophetic, for the child, Abnl 
Fath Jelahiid-Din Mohammed Akbar, born in exile at a 
moment when the house of Timur seemed fallen to its lowest 
ebb, was destined to raise it to a height of glory beyond any 
previously attained, and himself to become one of the moat 
powerful rulers the world had ever known. 

1 Private Memoira of the Emperor Humayun by h'U Slave Jauhar, 
Traualated by Charles Stewart, 
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THK GtTAJRDlAN OF MAKKINB,^ A.D. 1642-1G06 

For a time we must now leave the dramatic figure of luagn oi 
Humayun, which occupied a considerable part of the last 
chapter, and give our attention to Sher Shah, the man who 
supplanted him upon the tbjone of Hindustan. 

With the military genius of which he had given ample 
proof when fighting for his goal, Sher Shah combined great 
administra tive capacity, and his accession was followed by an 
era of peace and prosperity such as India had never as yet 
known under Muauiman nrle. 

He inaugurated a system of roads, which extended 
from Bengal to the banks of the Indus, and which wore 
planted with fruit trees on either side and wells containing 
drinking water were constructed at intervals of two miles 
to refresh convoys of men and boasts on their long and 
arduous treks. 

Public caravanserais were erected at different stages of 
the road for the comfort of travellers and maintained by the 
Govermnent, and attached to each was a mosque so that 
the most pious Musuhnans should not have to forgo their 
religious observances when undertaking these journeys. To 
en-sure the safety of the wayfarer from me dangerous attacks 
of the daooit and the thug a permanent police force was 
created, which patrolled the road. 

There was one very outstanding feature in Sher Shah’s 
reign ; it saw the first appointments by a Musulman ruler 
of ffindus to posts in the state service. The Emperor’s 
motives in acting thus were not dictated by any genuine 
sympathy for his Hindu subjects, but he realised that there 

* The Guardian of Mankind or Jagafr Guru, a name given to 
Akbat in hw later years by his Hindu subjects. 
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^wexQ many gifted ones amongst them., whose brains should 
be brought into the service of the country, quite irrespective 
of their creed ; one of the first to be thus appointed was an 
obscure member of the Khatri (mercliant) caste named 
Todar Mai, a native of Loharpm in Oudh, who, in the course 
of time, became one of the most celebrated and illustrious 
figures in Indian history. 

The Emperor’s more tolerant treatment of the Hindus 
did not, however, conciliate the Rajput states and clans, 
whose, attitude towards Sher Shah remained so hostile that, 
in the year 1543, he saw himself compelled to take up arms 
against them. 

The danger did not tliieaten from Mewar, the premier 
kingdom of Rajputana, w hich had not as yet recovered from 
the attack of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, but from the 
Rathors of Marwar, who, under the able rule of Mai Deo, 
had succeeded in constituting their state one of the most 
pow'erfiil in Northern India, 

Sher Shah led his troops into the desert of Marwar, whore 
he was confronted by Mai Deo, who had summoned all the 
great vassals of his kingdom to his banner and w^as also 
assisted by his kinsman the Raja of Bikanir, the head of the 
junior branch of the royal house of Marwar. 

Though these allied armies were not in excess of his own, 
the terrible nature of the country soon left no doubt in 
the mind of Sher Shah as to the extreme danger threaten¬ 
ing his forces, and he determined to seek to alienate the 
Rathor nobles from their overlord in the hope that, by so 
doing, ho would strengthen his position and ultimately be 
successful. 

He WToto a letter to certain of the leading feudatories of 
Marwar wdiich, by a cunning device, found its way into the 
hands of Mai Deo, and which he had so worded as to make it 
appear that a secret league existed between himself and the 
Rathor sovereign’s nobles. 

This ingenious plan seemed, at first, likely to suceed, for 
Mai Deo, no longer sure of the loyalty of his chiefs, counter¬ 
manded the attack previously ordered upon the imperial 
camp, 

Sher Shah had, however, not reckoned with the Rajput 
clan spirit, which decided several of the leading nobles of 
Marwar to give their lord supreme proof of their unswerving 
loyalty by placing themselves at the head of a force only 
12,000 strong and fighting their way into the entrenched 
Afghan camp almost as far as the imperial tent. 
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[."he fury of their attack inflicted such heavy losses upon 
e enemy that Sher Shah was compelled to give the order 
to retreat, havdng, to use his own words, nearly lost the 
empire of Hindustan for a handful of barley 

The Emperor did not repeat his attempt upon Marwar 
but now decided to invade Bundelkhand, at all times one of 
the most disturbed regions of India, wdth the object of 
gaining possession of the fortress of Kalanjar. His summons 
to surrender was met with a peremptory refusal the 
garrison, and Sher Shah immediately ordered a siege of the 
fortress. 

His heavy guns, in due course, made a sufficient breach in 
the walls of the fort for the Emperor to deem the tirxie ripe 
for determined action, and, on May 22, 1545, he gave the 
command for a general assault, he himself standing by the 
battery to direct operations. Suddenly a shell exploded 
which blew up the magazine and inflicted mortal injuries 
upon Sher Shah and several of his staff. 

The Emperor lingered in great agony until the evening 
and was almost at the point of death, when an officer 
entered his presence and aimounced the fall of Kalanjar.^ 

With the words Thanks to Almighty God upon his 
lips, Sher Shah breathed his last. 

The deceased sovereign had appointed Adii Khan, the 
elder of his two sons, his heir, but the younger, Jelal Khan, 
who had taken part in the invasion of Bundelkhand, enjoyed 
greater popularity with the army, and three days after the 
death of his father he was proclaimed Emperor by the 
officers, and enthroned in state with the title of Salim Shall 
Sur, in the captured fortress of Kalanjar. 

Salim Shah did not desire the imperial dignity, which he 
felt by right to be his brother’s, and wrote to Adil Khan at 
Rinthambur explaining that he had only accepted the throne 
ponding his brother’s arrival in the capital and requesting 
Adil Khan to meet him at Agra. 

On the outskirts of Agra, Salim Shah was met by Khawas 
Khan, Viceroy of the Punjab, one of the late monarch’s most 
tnisteil officers, who conducted him to the city, and within 
the precincts of the imj^rial palace caused him to be again 
proclaimed Emperor midst the acclamations of the troops 
and populace. 

Salim Shah instantly renewed his request to his brother to 
proceed to the capital and assert his claim to the sovereignty 

^ Tod’a R^asthan, vol. ii. chap. iii. p, 2K 
* Briggs* Feriahtat vol. ii. p. 124. 
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0,nd, shortly afterwards, Adii Khan, escorted by four 
highest nobles of the court, arrived in Agra. 

At a magnificent durbar which book place in the hall of 
public audience, 8alim Shah took his brother by the hand 
and, before the assembled court , endeavoured to lead him to 
the throne, but Adil Khan, who was by nature timid and 
retiring and who fully realised that he could not compete 
with his brother in popularity, placed >SaJim Shah upon the 
imperial seat and solemnly renounced his birthright, saying 
that all ho desired for himself was an estate in the district of 
Biana. 

By the liimperor's orders a grant was immediately made 
out, conferring Biana on his brother as a lief, and Adil Kiian 
left Agra to take up his residence there. 

No sooner had Adil Khan betaken himself to Biana than 
doubts and suspicions, a fatal trait in the Xndo-Afghan 
reigning families, began to take shaped in the Emperor's 
mind, and without further hesitation, he sent a eunuch to 
Biana, carrying a pair of golden fetters, witJi instructions to 
biirig his brother back a prisoner to 

Adil Khan, receiving news of the Emperor’s intentions 
before his emissary was able to roach Biana, to Lahore 
and sought the protection of Khawas Khan, a loyal adherent 
of Sher Shah in ail the vicissitudes of his career, who had 
ever desired to guard the Sur dynasty from the peril of 
internal dissension, wBieh had caused the downfall of the 
liouse of Lodi. 

With this aim in view he had been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about the settlement between the brothers by which Adil 
Khan had renounced his rights to the throne, and he now 
regarded Salim Shah's trcvachery as a slur upon his own 
honour, and immediately resolved not only to give shelter to 
Adil Khan but jointly witli him to raise the flag of revolt and 
advance upon Agra. 

Salim Shah, at the head of all the troops composing the 
x\gra garrison, went out to meet the rebels, who sustained 
a cnishing defeat; Adil Khan fled to Patna, after which 
all further trace vnth him was permanently lost, and his 
protector KhaAvas Khan became a wandering fugitive until 
the year 1550, when he was treacherously put to death by 
Taj Khan, Governor of Sambhal, under whose protection he 
was at that moment dwelling. 

Salim Shah Sur died in 1553 after a reign of eight years, 
w hich, but for his act of perfidy towards his brother, may bo 
considered as having been a wise and beneficent one. The 
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^4f:m?ased monarch left a widow, Bibi Bai, daughter of his 
uncle Nizam Khan Sur, and a son, Firoz by name, who, at the 
moment of bis father's death, was twelve years of age. 

Salim Shah had frequently attempted to warn his consort Accmion of 
of the evil intentions entertained by her brother, Mubariz 
Khan, towards this child and had begged her, if she valued 
her son's life, to consent to the execution of her brother. 

The Empress, however, refused to believe in the treacherous 
designs of Mubariz Khan, who, three days after the death of 
Salim Shah, forced his way into the harem, seized the boy, 
heedless of the fnother's frantic efforts to save him, and put 
him to death with his own hands. Immediately after this 
cruel deed, ho proceeded to the Diwand-Am, where his 
adherents proclaimed him Emperor under the title of 
Mohammed Shah Sur Adili. The reign of this monarch 
brought with it a revival of all the atrocities and excesses 
practised by the earliest Musulmau emperors of India, in fact 
in eome cases they were almost exceeded. 

Mohammed Shah was totally uneducated and could 
neither read nor write. Distrustful of the nobles, he con¬ 
ferred Bon^e of the most important offices of state upon low¬ 
born favourites, but was fortunate enough to find amongst 
these one man of outstanding merit in the person of a Hindu 
of the Vaisya caste, Herau by name, originally a small shop¬ 
keeper in the town of Rewari, whom, however, Salim Shah 
had promoted to be superintendent of the markets. 

Hemu, far from abusing the confidence jdaced in him by 
Mohammed Shah, remained loyal to him always, and put his 
talents both as a peaceful administrator and a capable 
soldier at the disposal of the unworthy sovereign whom ho 
was called upon to serv^e. The Elmperor, whilst tyrannising 
over the nobles and the educated classes, sought by all means 
in his power to ingratiate himself with the lowest elements in 
the population of Agra, with the result that he proved 
totally unable to prevent the quarrels of the Afghan nobles 
or the jealousy l>et\veen the different members of the imperial 
family, which liis two predecessors had so efliciently kept 
under control. 

Ibrahim Khan Sur, his brother-in-law, .seized both Delhi civtl War 
and Agra, and Mohammed Shah w^as forced to retreat to 
Chunar and tenij>orarily to content himself with the 
sovereignty of Bengal and Bihar. 

Ibrahim Khan assumed the imperial dignity in Agra, but 
was instantly faced by the outbreak of a revolt in the Punjab, 
headed by Ahmed F^an Sur, a nephev/ of Sher Shah, and 
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(upportcd by the local chiefs, who proclaimed Ahmed Khan 
Sur Emperor, under the title of Sikandar. 

The total force which marched upon Agra numbered only 
12,000, whilst Ibrahim Khan had 70,000 under his command; 
but Sikandar Shah Sur was far superior to his opponent both 
in military skill and daring, Ibrahim Khan, at first, 
attempted to bring about a peaceful solution, but, this 
proving futile, he attacked hfe enemy with great fury only 
to sustain a complete and cmshing defeat. Ho fled to 
Kalpi, and Sikandar Shah Sur made his triumphant entry 
into the capital, where he was promptly enthroned. 

The non-Pathan elements of the Musulman population of 
India were beginning to grow weary of their inefficient and 
eiaiel Afghan rulers and had no desire to see their country 
made a perpetual battle-ground for the various pretenders, 
and this dissatisfaction brought about a great longing on the 
part of the Turki nobles of the court for the return of their 
former sovereign, the ex-Emperor Humayim. They accord¬ 
ingly wrote to him imploring him to return to his lawful seat 
upon the throne. 

The moment was a propitious one, for Humvayun had 
succeeded, after a ton years’ struggle with his brothers 
Kamran and Askari, in regaining possession of Kabul and 
of all the i\fghan dominions of his family, and his army, 
though not exceeding 15,000 men, was composed of tried 
soldiers one and all devoted to their master. 

The fear that his return to India might induce all the 
contending Afghan factions to present a united front to the 
Moghuls at first caused Humayun to hesitate, but finally he 
determined to make his acceptance dependent upon the 
result of an ancient Oriental method of divination suggested 
to him by one of his courtiers. 

Three messengers were sent in three different directions 
with orders to bring back to Kabul the names of the first 
person each of them w ould encounter upon their way. The 
first messenger returned to Kabul and irdFormed the Emperor 
that his first meeting had been with a man named Daulat, 
or Empire ; the second spoke of having encountered one 
named Murad, or Good Fortune; and the third said the first 
man he had accosted w as a villager of the najne of Saadat, 
or Object of Desire. 

Humayuri's doubts were set at rest by these favourable 
omens, and, in December 1554, he set out from Kabul. 

At Peshawar his army was reinforced by contingents from 
Kandahar and Ghazni under the joint command of his 
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Ive-year-old son Prince Alcbar and his most trusted 
friend and able general, Bairam Klian. 

The advance of the ISloghul army at first met with no 
resistance ; Tartar Khan, the Afghan Viceroy of the Punjab, 
allowed Hiimayun’s troops to enter Lahore without on- 
counteriev any opposition, but no sooner had the occnipation 
of the capitid been accomplished, than Huniayun received 
WCW3 that the Viceroy’s troo|>8 had been reinforced and that 
7 artar Khan was advancing with the intention of reconquer¬ 
ing the lost territory. 

The attack was met by a comparatively small force of 
highly efficient soldiers led by Akbar and.Bairam Khan, and 
near a village named Maohiwara, on the loft bank of the 
Sutlej and three miles distant from Ludhiana, a fierce battle 
was fought w’hich resulted in a complete victory for the 
Moghuls. 

Tartar Ivban fif)d from the batt lefield, but Sikandar Shah, 
who alone amongst the several claimants to the empire of 
Sher Shah possessed some of the qualities of his great kins¬ 
man, collect(*d an army of 80,OCX) men of which he took 
command, and prepared to meet Hvimayun and his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Sirhind. 

A lthough considerably reinforced by recruits drawn from 
the w^arlike races of the Punjab, the Moghuls were still out- 
numlxjred by four to one, and, acting upon the advice of 
Bairam Khan, Humayun ordered his army to construct an 
entrenched camp, from which, at intervals, small bodies of 
men issued with the object of so harassing their enemies as 
to goad them on to an attack. 

During one of these skirmishes Tardi Beg, one of Huma- 
yun’s most distinguished commanders, killed a brother of 
iSikandar Shah in single combat, and in the hope of avenging 
the death of his brother, to whom he was deeply attacned, 
Sikandar, on June 22,15^, ordered an attack upon the right 
wing of the IMoghul army, wliich was under the command of 
Bairam Khan. 

This able general successfully repulsed every attack upon 
his entrenchments, and whilst the fight was still in progress 
a violent storm arose, accompanied by torrential rain, which 
80 blinded the Afghans that for some time they failed to 
notice the approach upon their rear of a detachment of 
Moghul cavalry, by which they were in due course com¬ 
pletely outfianked. 

Quick to seize their advantage, Akbar and Bairam Khan 
now led their troops from their entrencliments, and the army 
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of Sikaudar Shah was entirely scattered and fled in wildest 
disorder, the defeated monarch himself fioekirie refuge in the 
Sewalik HUls. 

The Moghul advance guards immediately occupied Delhi, 
and on July 23, Humayun resumed the imperial dignity, 
making his public entry into the capital after an 
absence of thirteen years. As he rode through the streets 
of Delhi, his son by his side, shouts of acclamation arose 
from the assembled crowds, and in all hearts there was a 
feeling of gratitude that the Afghan yoke had been made to 
yield to the humane and gentle rule of the kindly monarch, 
who had returned to his rightful place. 

Humayun, however, was not df3stined to reign for more 
than a few months ; in the following January 1556 ive had 
been enjoying a quiet hour’s reading on the terrace in front 
of his library, and was descending the narrow outer staircase 
just as the Muezzin of the Court Mosque raised the call to 
prayer. 

The Emperor immediately performed the customary 
genuflections, but w^hen at their conclusion he rose, his foot 
slipped upon the marble stairs and, unable to regain his 
balance, he fell a distance of twenty feet to the ground. 
Stunned by the fall, Humayun regained consciousncas after 
a time, but succumbed a few days later to severe internal 
injuries. 

Tliere is little to add to what has already been said of the 
characteristics of the second Moghul Emperor, excepting 
that, in the bitter s(?hool of his exile, he had largely overcome 
his only serious fault, that of indolence, and had," in place of 
it, shown a mingling of tenacity of purpose and high courage 
during the thirteen years at the end of which he regained his 
empire, worthy of the noblest traditions of his race. 

The only barbarous act to v hich he had consented in the 
course of his reign was the blinding of his treacherous 
brother Kamran, and it is generally assumed that, in agree¬ 
ing to this punishment, Humayun had sought to protect 
him from the worse fate of death at the hands of the in¬ 
furiated loyalists. His burial took place in the magnificent 
tomb at Delhi, where, by a dramatic stroke of fate, the last 
sovereign of his house was to seek refuge from his foes, and 
which, up to the present day, is in a state of perfect preserva¬ 
tion. 

At the moment of the Emperor’s death, the young Prince 
Akbar, whom he had immediately after his victory over 
Sikandar Shah Sur nominated heir to the throne, was at 
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Kalanur iii tho Punjab, commanding an expedition against 
Sikandar once more, who, at the head of what remained of 
hifl great army, was starting a series of raids into the plains. 
Tardi Beg, Governor of Delhi, w^as so anxious to avoid the 
intrigues, or possibly even attempts at revolution, which tlio 
new Emperor's absence from the capital at such a momexit 
might give rise to, that he contrived to keep Humayun s 
death a secret from the population for seventeen days, 
during which time tho royal insignia were sent to Akbar at 
Kalanur, and, as soon as they had reached him on February 
16, 1656, he was formally proclaimed, both at Kalanur and 
at Delhi, and the Khutba was read in his name in the 
mosques. 

In order to do full justice to Akbar and to tho great 
achievements of his reign we shall do well to throw a brief 
glance over the conditions existing in India at tho moment 
of his accession. 

It was only in the imperial city of Delhi, Agra, part of 
Oudh and the Punjab that the authority of the house of 
Timur had been efficiently re-established. Various members 
of tl\e fallen dynasty of Sur still continued to create dis¬ 
turbances in many parts of the country ; the Rajput princes 
were only biding their time to take advantage of the weak¬ 
ness and growing dissensions of the ** Toork and by far 
the greatest danger threatened from the Moghul nobles of 
tho imixerial court, in whom tho frequent revolutions of recent 
years had bred a spirit of unrest and want of discipline, 
which could at any moment burst forth into the flame of 
revolt. 

There were only a very few men in tho Emperor’s 
immediate circle possessing the sterling qualities of loyalty 
of Bairain Khan and Tardi Beg; the greater part were 
intent solely u}>on tho furtherance of their own personal 
fortunes. 

The Emperor’s youth made necessary tho appointment 
of an ad^dso^ with powers almost as great as those of a 
Regent, and this high and responsible office was vested in the 
person of Bairam Khan, who received tho titles.of Khan 
Khanan or “ Lord of Lords ”, and Khan Baba or “ Lord 
Father ”, 

The early days of Akbar’s reign were difficult for the 
j^oung sovereign, even in the comparatively small empire 
over which he was called upon to rule. 

Hemu, Mohammed Shah Adili’s faithful servant, had 
firmly established his master’s supremacy in Bengal and 
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protection. An officer of high rank was seated on each of 
these great beasts and Hemu himself occupied the bowdah 
of the leading elephant, from this lofty position directing the 
movements of his troops. As he gave the signal to advance, 
the elephants, oOOin number, trumpeting loudly,charged full 
into t he centre of the Moghul army, which at that very point 
was commanded by Bairam Khan in person. The terrific 
impact caused the troops to stagger, but their commander 
proved equal to the occasion and ordered the Moghul archers 
to concentrate and to aim at the faces of the officers w'ho 
were mounted on the elephants. Hemn, his eye pierced by 
one of the Moghul arrows, fell back in his how^dah fainting 
with agony, and his men, seeing him fall, believed him to bo 
mortally wounded, and immodiabely showed signs of panic. 

Baiiam Khan, following up the advantage he had gained, 
gave the signal for the Moghul cavalry to advance and within 
a short time ho had woh a decisive victory, the Afghan 
army breaking up and scattering in all directions. 

The driver of Hemu*s elephant had been killed and the 
powerful beast, with the unconscious general still in the 
howdah, was captured by a small body of Moghul cavalry. 

Hemu was brought to Akbar and Bairam Khan, and, 
turning to his young sovereign, the Regent said : This is 
your first war; prove your 's%vord on this infidel, for it will 
bo a raeritorioua deed To, these words the Emperor re¬ 
plied ; “ He is now no bottisr than a dead man ; how can I 
strike him ? If ho had sense and strength I would try my 
sword 

Even these noble w^ords failed to stir any feeling of pity 
for a fallen enemy in Bairam !l^an*s fierce heart, and in the 
presence of the Emperor, who shrank from him in horror, he 
drew his sword and slew the stricken captive with his own 
hand. This outrage widened the rift between Akbar and his 
adviser, which had first been caused by the execution of 
Tardi Beg. 

The victory of Paiiipat, though it did not bring with it 
the subjugation of all Akbar’s foes, and though he had many 
perils yet to face, established him permanently upon the 
throne of Hindustan. 

During the following four years Akbar dwelt alternately 
in Delhi and Agra, and the latter city came to be generally 
regarded as the second capital of the empire. 

The only military expedition undertaken at that period 
by the young sovereign was against Sikandar Shah Sur, who 
^ Tarikh uBadaunit vol. iii. p. 16. See Elliot, vol. v. 
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bad taken refuge in the strong fortress of Mankot at the 
foot of the Sewalika. „ , . . 

After a protracted siege the garrison was compelled to 
surrender, and Sikandar proceeded to the Mogb' camp to sut. 
make his personal submission to the Emperor. 

Tho chivalrouB reception given to his enemy and the 
generous terms granted to him were tho first definite indica¬ 
tions of tho lines upon which Akbar intended to constitute his 
government* He was fully aware that of all the members 
of the house of Sur, Sikandar alone was redoubtable owing 
to his great personal qualities as a military leader, whereas 
Mohammed fcJhah Adih had ceased to bo dangerous fiom the 
moment of Hemu^s death ; yet when Sikandar arrived in his 
presence, Akbar, instead of ordering his internment in a 
fortress as a prisoner of state, received him os an honoured 
guest, and, by imperial grant, bestowed upon him the rich 
province of Bihar, where his ancestor Sber Shah had risen 
to greatness, as a fief held from the Crown. 

iUibar returned to Delhi, and there were no striking polit¬ 
ical events between this incident and the year 1560, but 
unknown even to his court, the ever-increasing antagonism 
of the Emperor for the methods of his adviser Bairam Khan 
was slowly paving the way towards great and fundamental 
changes. 

Bairam Khan possessed all the characteristics of the 
typical Central Asian Mohammedan of tho early days ; he 
served his master loyally and was just in his dealings with 
followers of his own faith, provided he entertained no feel- 
inga of personal enmity towards them, but, where Hindus . 
were concerned, be remained irreconcilable. He looked 
upon them as the infidel members of a subject race, whose 
religion was allowed to continue only because it was too 
powerful to repress and also because the Uziya or poll-tax 
exacted from those professing it brought a substantial 
revenue to tho imperial coffers, but he refused absolutely to 
recognise any claim on their part to civil rights such as tho 
Musulman population was allowed to enjoy. 

In complete contradiction to the reactionary views held Akbar’a 
by his adviser, the idealistic miiid of the young Emperor ^ 
was, dimly at first, but with gradually increasing distinct¬ 
ness, evolving a scheme of a very different nature. 

There arose before him a new India of his own creation; 
an India no longer the land of warring creeds but a home in 
which all were permitted to worship tho Deity according to 
the tenets of their own faith, and his imagination pictured 
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_Rajput princes, won over from tUeir inherited bitterness 

to his house, surrounding his throne as staunch and loyal 
8upt>ortars. 

The yi^i-athful Akbar suffered ke«mly during those years, 
when, unable to free himself from the domination of Bairam 
Khan, and surrounded by men not one of whom would have 
understood his ideals, he was forced to live outwardly the 
life of a typical Oriental monarch, whilst the secret world of 
his soul was filled with dreams and ambitions for the future, 
which he could tell to none. 

It was at this turning point in his life that a poor Brah¬ 
min minstrel of Kalpi in Central India, named Mahesh Das, 
came to the Emperor’s court, and was the first of a small 
number of men who in due course enjoyed Akbar’s friend¬ 
ship and hocanio his admirers and, in a sense, his disciples. 

Mahe.s^ .JQas a remarkable porsonahty and combined 
rare CTent as a poet with a strong sense of humour liberally 
coloured ■with cynicism, which appeared to spare no man nor 
to consider any subject too sacred to be held up to ridicule. 
Akbar, however, divhied a deep and genuine idealism be¬ 
neath the caustic and often bitter sayings of the Brahmin, 
and he was not deceived, for Mahe.sh Das’ loyalty, once 
given, was never withdrawn, and in him the lonely young 
sovereign at letigth found a kindred spirit, ever ready to 
listen to, and to sympathise with, his hopes and ambitions 
for the future. 

From this personal friendship with a Hindu he gathered 
strength to persevere in his determination to break down the 
barriers, political, social and, above all, spiritual, which 
divided him from the Hindu subjects of bis empire. 

With this fixed purpose in his mind came the realisation 
that progress was impossible so long as he remained under 
the tutelage of Bairam Khan and, although he still desired, 
if feasible, to avoid a final rupture-between himself and his 
adviser, to whom he owed a debt of gratitude for many years 
of loyal service, he decided to take the reuis of government 
into Ids own hands and to assume the personal responsibility 
for the weal and woe of bis country. 

Great secrecy and precautions were necessary in tho 
development of the Emperor’s scheme, for Bairam Khan had 
not remained ignorant of the fact that his moral power over 
Akbar was on the wane and, to strengthen his position, had 
for some time past appointed many of his personal adherents 
to the highest offices of state, and, amongst these, twenty- 
five had been raised to the dignity of Panj Hazari or com- 
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ler of 6000, which was looked upon ns the must exalted 
iftary rank. 

One of the Emperor^s most powerful supporters, all the 
more perhaps because her inlluence was exercised in secret, 
existed in the person of his foster-mother, the famous 
Mahum Anagah. It was owing to this remarkable woman 
that Akhar had, when a child of four, been savod from almost 
certain death as a result of the inliuman methods of his 
uncle Kamran. This incident took place during the stormy 
years of Humayun’s exile from the throne, when he was 
fighting his brother for the possession of Kabul. Kamran 
had placed the child Akbar, who had fallen into his bands, 
in one of the most open positions of the ramparts of the 
city, hoping that Humayun would raise the siege sooner than 
risk the life of his son, and it was then that Mahum Anagah 
forced her way to the battlements and shielded the child 
with her own body. Personal motives also plajed a part 
in her desire to see Bairam Khan dives^ted of his power, for 
she hoped that, the Emperor’s authority fully established, 
he would appoint her son Adham Khan, for whom her 
ambition was boundless, to an important post. 

Assisted by his foster-mother, the Emperor carefully 
prepared his plans and, in March 1560, left Agra accom- 
paiiied by only a few of his personal attendants, ostensibly 
to give a hunting party near Koil on the Jumna. 

Arrived at this spot he commanded his cousin Prince 
Abul Kasim, the son of his uncle Kamran, to join him, so as 
to prevent any possible attempt on the part of Bairam Khan 
to establish him as a rival claimant to the throne. 

He then proceeded to Delhi, nominally to visit his mother 
Hamid a Begum, who resided there, but, in point of fact, 
that he might have the personal support of Syed Shahab- 
ud-Din Ahmed, a kinsman of Mahum Anagah and Governor 
of the capital, and one of the very few who shared the secret 
of the changes he contemplated. 

iVrrivod at Delhi, where the garrison was completely 
under the Governor’s control, Akbar felt sufficiently secure 
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opeTily to declare his intentions. ^ i . 

The following message from the Emperor was forthwith rail of Baimm 
despatched to Bairam Khan : As I was fully assured of Akbar o^sunte. 
your honesty and fidelity, I left all important affairs of 
state in your charge and thought only of my pleasures. I 
have now determined to take the reins of government into 
my own hands, and it is desirable that you should now make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you have been so long 
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intent. A auitable ja{]ir (fief) out of the par^mras of 
Hindustan shall bo assigned for your maiutonance, the 
revenues of which shall be transmitted to you by your 
agents.” ^ 

Bairam Tthan had, as we mentioned before, begun to 
realise that his day of greatness was at an end, and even 
before this message reached lam had left Agi‘a with the 
intention of proceeding to Mecca on pilgrimage ; but with 
tJio certainty of his downfall came a feeling of such intense 
mortification and bitterness that he determined to revenge 
himself by drawing the sword against his sovereign. Out¬ 
wardly he appeared to accept bis dismissal in a loyal spirit 
and returned the insignia of his ranlc as Klian Khannn to 
the Emperor, after which he departed for the Hajput state 
of Bikanir, where for some time he resided under the pro¬ 
tection of the Baja Kalyan Mai. 

From Bikanir the fallen statesman went to the Punjab 
and there threw off the raiisk, and without further hesita¬ 
tion placed liirasolf at the head of a force composed of his 
personal adherents and openly challenged the Emperor’s 
supremacy, 

Akbar replied by sending an army to the Punjab under 
the command of Shams-ud-Din Mohapcimed Atgah Khan, 
who had been given the high title of Khan-i-Azam, and who 
was identical with that humble private soldier who had, with 
the assistance of a comrade, years before, saved the life of 
the Emperor Humayim when in danger of dro^vning after 
the disaster of KanauJ. 

Sbams-iid-Din’s wife, eTi Ji Anagah by name, had been 
Akbar’s second foster-mother, and she and her husband 
were both whole-heartedly loyal to the young Emperor. At 
Dagdar, near the town of Jalandhar lu the Punjab, the army 
of the Khan-i-Azam came into touch with Bairam Khan’s 
forces. 

In spite of the fact that most of the military commanders 
who had owed their advancement to Bairam Khan had 
deserted him when he fell from power, his owui skill in the 
field remained so great that at first he seemed likely to be 
successful, but eventually Shams-ud-Din, supported by the 
imperial troops, gained a complete victory and Bairam 
Khan fled to Taliwars. in the Sewalilis, where he took 
refuge with the local Hindu Raja. A detachment of the 
Khan-i-Azam’s soldiers pursued him on his flight and a 
brief but sharp contest ensued in the course of which one 

^ Nizam-iid-Din Ahmed, TabakcU-i’AJcbari, Elliot, vol. v. p. 264. 
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of Bairam JChan’s most devoted friends, Sultan Hussein 
Jalair, was slain, 


His head was brought to Bairam Khan, and the grief- 
strioken commander exclaimed with tears in liis eyes : 
“ This life of mine is not worth so much that a man like 
this should be killed in my defence’'.^ Ho immediately 
despatched a letter to Akbar containing his unconditional 
surrender and, in reply, the Emperor sent the Makhdum- 
uI-Mulk, chief Sunni Musiilman ecclesiastio in India, to 
bring Bairam to his camp at Jalandhar* TJndoterred by 
the exhortations of hia adherents not to trust to Akbar’s 
clernency, Bairam agreed without demur and accompanied 
the imperial envoy, and, on arrival at Jalandhar, was treated 
witli every courtesy and immediately escorted into the 
Emperor’s presence. The meeting was tense with emotion, 
and for the space of a few minutes the commander who had 
grown grey in the service of the house of Timur, and the 
young sovereign who had freed himself from his control, 
gazed mutely at each other, but Akbar’s generous mind had 
ah-eady for^ven Bairam Khan’s act of revolt, and dwelt 
otily upon his record of faithful service to Humayun during 
his exile, and of magnificent assistance to himself on the 
field of Panipat. 

Moved by a sudden impulse he drew the splendid im¬ 
perial robe from his own shoulders and with a gracious and 
protective gesture flung it over Bairam Khan and then, 
taking him by the hand, led him back to his original place 
at the head of the nobles. Addressing the entire cotu't, the 
Emperor spoke the following words : ‘‘ If Bairam Khan 
loves a military life, the Governorslup of Kalpi offers a field 
for his ambition. If he prefers to remain at court, our 
favour will never be wanting to the benefactor of our family. 
But if he chooses devotion, he shall be escorted to Mecca 
all the honour due to his rank and receive a pension of 
50,000 rupees annually.” ^ Bairam felt that, of the three 
alternatives offered by the Emperor, it was his duty to 
accept the last, and, amidst every manifestation of genuino 
repentance on liis own part and of affection and kindness on 
the side of Akbar, the two men parted, Bairam started for 
the port of Cambay, whence he intended to embark for 
Me< ca, but this pilgrimage was never carried out, for, at the 
ancient capital of Anbilvara in Gujarat, where he broke his 
journey in order to visit a celebrated Hindu temple, he was, 

' ^izam-ud^Din Ahmed, Tabakat i^AJrbari, Elliot, vol. v. p. 207 . 
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whilst actually at the shrine, stabbed by an Afghan named 
Mubarak Khan Lohani, whose father ho had slain in battle. 
Akbar was deeply affected wheil he heard of the onitio and 
at once gave orders that the deceased Khan Khanan*s 
family should come to Agra, and Bairam's four-year-old 
son AbduiTuhim was taken under the Emperor’s special 
protection and was brought up to fill his father’s place as 
head of the nobles and to become one of the main pillars of 
Akbar’s throne. 

The time seemed now' to have come when, the Emperor 
would bo able to devote himself to the carrying into execu¬ 
tion of the internal reforms which he had so carefully 
planned, but he was soon brought to realise that those who 
had assisted him to emancipate himself from hia adviser’s 
tutelage possessed almost as little understanding for the 
actual aims he had at heart as Bairam Khan himself. 

Certain events in the history of Malwa after the accession 
to the imperial throne of Sher Shah Sur must be mentioned 
here as bearing indirectly upon Akbar’s subsequent actions. 

When Sher Shah Sur achieved the conquast of that 
province it had been without a ruling head since the defeat 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat by Humayun, and the now king 
appointed as his Governor at Mandu one of his relatives 
named Shuja’at Khan. This man on his death was suc- 
(?eeded in the governorship by his son Baz Bahadur, who, in 
the upheaval which followed the downfall of the house of 
Sur, proclaimed himself King of Malwa, and, at the moment 
when Akbar shook off Bairam Khan’s yoke, was still occupy¬ 
ing the throiie. 

Baz Bahadur was a true Pathan in point of courage and of 
daring, but he scorned the cruelty so typical of his race and, 
though a devout Musulman, was totally without bigotry. He 
made no difference betw een his Moslem and Hindu subjects, 
troatmg them with equal kindness and being almost extra¬ 
vagantly generous, and he was beloved by all without dis¬ 
tinction of race and creed. He was considered the most 
gifted musician and com|X)ser of Hindi songs in India, and 
much of his inspiration came to him from his mistress 
Rupmati, a beautiful Hindu nautch girl, who herself, like 
so many of her class a talented poetess and composer, 
exercised the dominant influence in his life. 

Akbar had no personal groimd for complaint against Baz 
Bahadur, but he looked upon Malwa as one of the keys 
Rajputana, the heart of Hindu India, and realised that it 
w'ould be impossible fully to develop his scheme for a 
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friendly understanding with the Bajputs so long as Malwa 
remained an independent Afghan kingdom. 

In 1561 tbe EmpeAor decided to attempt the conquest of 
Malwa and despatched an army to invade the country, 
which, at the earnest request of kaham Anagah, he placed 
under the command of her son Adham Khan. 

Baz Bahadur put up a brave defence, but in the end he 
was completely defeated and compelled to fly from Mandu, 
which was immediately occupied by the imperial forces, and 
Bupniati and all the ladies of his harem fell into the hands 
of Adham Khan. 

Akbar in his desire to fulfil Mivhum Anagah s wishes liad 
thought mainly of his foster-brother s skill and bravery as a 
soldier, but had not reckoned with his innate aiTOgance nor 
with the fact that he was never known to put a curb upon 
his ])assions. 

Adham Khan took possession of Baz Bahadur's entire 
harem and sent a message to Bupmati that he expected her 
henceforth to receive him and to look upon him as her lord 
in place of the defeated King of Malwa. 

At first she hoped by evasive replies to postpone the 
terrible issue, but eventually she realised that Adham Khan 
was irrevocably bent upon her submission and she feigned 
consent. The meeting was to take place at the beautiful 
.water pavUiou specially constructed by Baz Bahadur for 
his mistress, which is preserved up to the present day and 
considered one of the finest buildings in Mandu. 

At the appointed hour Adham Khan betook himself to 
the pavilion and approached the couch upon which Rupraati, 
clad in magnificent robes and covered with lovely jewels, ivas 
reclining. The flowery speeches died upon his lijxs as he 
realised that no answering voice came in ^eeting and dis¬ 
covered the inanimato body of the beautiful nautch girl, 
who bad succumbed to poison administered by her own 
hand, preferring death to the fate which awaited her. 

Akbar, who was at Agra at the time, was roused to 
extreme anger by the news of Adham Khan's violation of the 
laws of Oriental warfare, wliich demanded that any general 
capturing prisoners of war had to hand them over to the 
sovereign; and above all, the tragic fate of Bupmati stirred 
the Emperor’s generous nature to its very depths. He at 
once proceeded to Malwa at the head of a sufficient number 
of troops to put dowm any possible attempt at rebellion and 
to ascertain personally the line of conduct adopted by Adham 
Khan. 
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Mahum Anagah, fearing that the Emperor’s displeasure 
might seriously endanger her son’s future career, sent a 
messenger to warn him of the sovereign's approach, but 
Akbar’s progress was so rapid that he reached Adham Kiian’s 
headquarters at Sarangpur some time before her messenger, 
and thus defeated her plan. 

At the moment of Akbar’s arrival, Adham Khan was 
absent, and his stupefaction when, on his return, lie found 
the Emperor in the camp was such that he had barely 
sufficient presence of mind to dismount from his horse and 
make the necessary obeisance. Mahum Anagah, accom¬ 
panied by the ladies of the imperial harem, had also set out 
for Sarangpur, which she did not,rhowever, reach until a day 
after the Emperor’s arrival. Immediately seeking the 
presence of her son she besought him to surrender ail his 
spoils of war to Akbar and to meet his sovereign in a spirit 
of humility and contrition. Adham Khan with some reluc¬ 
tance decided to follow his mother’s advice and surrendered 
the captives to the Emperor, whose anger was to a certain 
extent appeased by this act of submission. 

Akbar selected two beautiful slave girls for his own harem, 
but, during the preparations which f olio w^ed forthe Emperor’s 
return to Agra and the breaking up of the imperial camp, 
Adham Khan, whose change of attitude had never been 
genuine, succeeded in abducting the two slave girls, whose 
absence was only discovered by Akbar when ho had pro¬ 
ceeded for some distance on his homeward march. He im¬ 
mediately despatched a body of horsemen to recover tiiein, 
but the unhappy victims were mtercepted by Mahum 
Anagah, who, fearing that they might divulge to the 
Emperor some of the indignities to which they had been 
subjected by her son, had them brutally murdered. 

Akbar forgave Mahum Anagah for committing this 
terrible crime, because his generous nature could not forget 
the claims she had upon his gratitude for the care she had 
bestowed upon him at a tender age, but his confidence in her 
was never restored and he determined to take measures to 
limit the power she exercised at the court to the very utmost. 

He recalled Adham Khan from Malwa and replaced the 
Wazir Muniin Khan, one of Mahum Anagah’s strongest 
supporters, by Stiams-ud-Din Mohammed Atgah Khan. 

With tlie appointment of Shams-ud-Din, the imperial 
court became divided, one faction favouring Mahum Anagah 
and Adham Khan, and the other supporting the new Wazir 
and his wife. hYom that time onwards Mahum iinagah 
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ceased to encourage her son iti his hatred of their rivals 
uO fill his mind with plans for their extinction. 

At length on May 16,1662, Adham Khan showed faiinself 
in his true colours, and bursting into the imperial audience 
chaml)er with several of his followers just as a council w'as in 
progress, rushed up to the Wazir and, before ho could offer 
any resistance, stabbed him to the heart. 

Still clasping the dagger in his hand with which he had 
committefl the foul deed, the murderer made his way to the 
imperial apartments and openly boasted that, as^ the 
Emperor’s foster-brother, he was sure of the sovereign’s 
protection. 

Akbar, who had bt*en roused from his sleep by the tumult 
around, met him at the oxitrance to the harem and, far from 
according the self-confessed murderer the shelter for which 
he pleaded, wrenched himself free from his grasp and dealt 
him a furious blow which felled Adham Khan unconscious 
to the ground. The Emperor’s sense of justice, one of the 
finest traits in his charactxr, when outraged, admitted no 
extenuating circumstances; ho summoned the guards and 
commanded them to bind tbe assassin and fling him from 
the battlements of the palace. 

Whilst these terrible events were in progress, Mahum 
Anagah was confined to her apartments by illness and, 
though she had been informed of the murder of Shams-ud- 
Din, she was as yet in complete ignorance of the terrible 
punishment meted out to her son. She begged an audience 
of the Emperor with the intention of pleading for clemency 
for Adham Khan and was received by Akbar with the 
greatest kindness, and he himself broke to her as tenderly as 
ha could the circumstances under which her son had e^xpiated 
his crime. This was probably the hardest task the Emperor 
was called upon to face during the whole of his long reign. 
The heart-broken mother returned to her own home, but all 
desire to live had gone from her and she died within forty 
days of the execution of the son to attain whoso advance¬ 
ment no crime was too groat and for whose tragic end she 
was largely responsible. 

Akbar desired above all else tliat the spirit of enmity 
fostered by Mahum Anagah and her son should cease with 
their deaths, and in order to conciliate both factions of the 
court, he paid equal homage to the memory of hia foster- 
mother and Adham Khan, and to that of Shams-ud-Din, 
the victim of their misguided policy. 

Mahum Anagah was accorded a state funeral, which was 
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attended by the Emperor in pew u and by his entire court, 
and a splendid tomb was erected in the vicinity of the Kutub 
Minar at Delhi, over her and her Hotrs remains, whilst an 
e(\ually fine monument marked the resting-place of the 
Wazir Shams-ud-Din, near the slirine of Nizam-ud-Din 
Aiiiia in the imperial capital. 

This same spirit of justice caused Akbar to accord a free 
pardon to all those who had followed Adham Khan into the 
chamber of audience, knowing of his intention to assassinate 
the Wazir, and to the murdered man’s eldest son, Yusuf 
Mohammed, who, immediately following the death of his 
father, had called upon his kinsmen to help him in exacting 
vengeance for the crime, 

These wise measures adopted by the so/ereign brought 
about a peaceful ora in the imperial court, and Akbar in the 
following year had a great occasion, which he was quick to 
grasp, of advancing the ideals he had at heart on a larger 
scale. 

The primary incident which gave rise to this opportunity 
took place as far back as 1540 after the battle of Kanauj, 
when one of Humayun’s generals, Majnun i\lian by name, 
had been out off from the main body of Humayun’s army 
and suiToundod by the iAtghan forces. In his extremity ho 
appealed to BUiari Mai, Raja of Amber and head of the 
Kachw’aha clan of Rajputs, and begged him to mediate 
with Shor Shah to permit his peaceful withdrawal. The 
chivalrous Rajput jirince acceded to the officer’s appeal and 
exhibited so much tact in his negotiations with Sher Shall 
that he finally prevailed upon him to allow the Moghufe to 
retire unmolested and to join their sovereign. 

On January 24, 1562, Akbar, who was on pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the Musulman saint Muin-ud-Din Chisti at 
Ajmere, received an urgent appeal for help from this same 
Bihari Mai, who had to come to the rescue of Humayun’s 
officer, and who now wTote that Amber was being attacked 
by one of the local Moghul jagirdars named Sharif-ud- Din 
Hussein. 

The Emperor, gratefully remembering the Rajput prince’s 
past services to his house, sent a peremptory message to hLs 
vassal commanding him instantly to cease hostilities and, 
simultaneously, he invited the Raja most cordially to visit 
him in his camp. 

Shortly afterwards Bihari Mai arrived accompanied by 
liis son Bhagwan Das, liis grandson Man Singh and his 
daughter, and during the few days which the Rajputs spent 
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iS^honoured guesta in tlie imperial camp, a warm regard 
sprang up between the dignifiod and eourteous Hindu prince 
and the young Moghul sovereign, Akbar, with quiclc in¬ 
tuition, probably felt that the sympathy between them was 
something more than superficial, and it is not unlikely that 
he allowed Biliari Mai a glimpre into the more intimate 
recesses of his mind, for, just as the Emperor was about to 
depart for Agra, the Rajput prince ofiored him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage and bogged to be allowed to be 
onrolle<l an officer of the empire. 

Akbar enthusiastically agi'eed to both these striking re- 
quests and his marriage to the young ilajputni took place 
immediately in the imperial camp amidst great rejoicings. 

The Raja of Amber was given the rank of Panj Hazari in 
the imperial army, and his eon and grandson received mili¬ 
tary posts only slightly inferior to his, and in the course of 
time became two of the most illustrious figures of the 
Emperor’s court. 

As Akbar rode back to Agra from Aj mere, his proud heart 
could not fail to be elated by the knowledge that he had by 
his genius and the magnetism of his personality achieved 
more than could ever have been won by the sword. He had 
broken down a moral barrier more formidable than the 
ramparts of tho most impregnable fortress ; ho Lad united 
the great houses of Rama and of Timur, and had taken the 
first step on the path of reconciliation and peace between 
Musultnan and Hindu. 

His arrival at Agra was marked by an imperial decree 
abolishing for all time the barbarous custom which had in¬ 
cluded the wives and families of defeated enemies in the 
spoils of war, a decree most probably the outcome of the 
horror which the tragic fate of Rupmati had aroused in 
Akbar’s mind. 

In this same year, 1662, the Emperor insteaxl of being 
able to devote all his energies and concentrate all his efforts 
upon the great internal reforms he had so much at heart, 
was faced with difficulties from outside. 

Unfortunately he had not made a wise selection in the 
person of Pir Mohammed Khan, his former tutor, whom he 
had appointed Governor of Malwa when he recalled Adham 
Khan ; this man, though endowed with considerable i)er- 
sonal courage, did not combine with it the requhiite dis¬ 
crimination and military skill, and he dissipated the strength 
of the forces imder his command in a series of, for the most 
part, unnecessary expeditions into Central India. 
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This ill-advlaed policy encouraged Baz Bahadur, the e^c- 
King of Malwa, to invade his former kingdom, where many 
of his previous vassals and subjects retumed to his banner, 
Pir Mohammed, at the head of his troops, attempted to stay 
his progress, but found his men so greatly outnunobored that 
he retreated towards Mandu in the hope of being able to 
defend the fortress until reinforcements from Agra could 

reach him. . xt i i 

Whilst he and his officers were fording the nver Narbada, 
a camel bit the commander’s horse and the terrified animal 
throw its rider, who was drowned before any attempt at 

rescue could be made. , , ^ xr i j 

Baz Bahadur reconquered the whole of Malwa and man- 
aged, for a short time, to maintain his rule in Niandii, but ^ 
eventually Akbar’s supccior strength gained the day and ho " 
was completelv defeated and forced to take refuge in Mewar, 
where he sought the protection of the reigning* Maliaranft 
Udai Singh, the son of the heroic Kurnavati. He dwelt 
at ChitoT until finally, wearying of a life of exile, he 
offered his submission to Akbar and, after a short j)eriod 
of imprisonment, was invited by the Emperor to Agra, 
where he was soon raised to the highest rank ^ of the 
nobility and apjiointed commander of 2000 in the imperial 
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In the year 1565 the Emperor gave further significant 
proof of hia enlightened policy by putting an end to the 
infamous jiziija or poll-tax on Hindus, first introduced by 

Ala-ud-Din Khilji. u i-, 

Akbar’a friendship with the Brahmm Maheah Das, men¬ 
tioned in the earlier part of this chapter, his marriage to a 
Rajput princess and his intimate association with the Amber 
princes constantly increased his sympathy with Hinduism 
and Hindu modes of thought and produced a far-reaching 
effect upon, his administration, his ideals and, in due course, 

upon his faith. ^ j. ^ 

In pursuance of his plan to conciliate the Hajput states, 
which had been uiaugiirated by his marriage to the daughter 
of Bihari Mai, the Emperor had also won the allegiance of 
Kalyan Mai of Bikanir, whose heir, Rai Singh, entered the 
imperial service and whose niece, at a later period, became 
one of the imperial consorts. ,, , , . 

In Marwar, which w^as ruled by tho eldor branch of tho 
Rathor dynasty, Akbar’s efforts at establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions were met in a spirit of unrelenting hostility by bis 
father’s old enemy Mai Deo ; but the most serious problem 
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il he found in Mewar in the attitude adopted by the 
aharana Uclai Singh. 

Tliia ruler veas one of the very few of the long lino of 
princes descended from Bappa Rawal who was unworthy of 
his great heritage. He resembled his half-brother BUcramajit 
in point of arrogance but lacked hi.s redeeming quality of 
courage, and his rejection of all Akbar’s proposals for an 
agreement sprang far more from the innate obstinacy of his 
character than from the legitimate pride which made it un¬ 
thinkable to the great vassal chieftains of the Sesodia king¬ 
dom to consent to oven the most nominal form of allegiance 
to i he Musulman. They looked upon Bihari Mai of Amber 
and Kalyan of Bikanir with execration, as traitors, because 
they had united their houses in marriage with that of Akbar. 
Their ancestors had stood behind Prithvi Raj on the fatal 
day of Talawari, and every following generation had been 
brought up in unrelenting hatred of the Toork’k In their 
eyes the Emperor’s liberal policy constituted a far greater 
danger to their race than the fanatic bigotry of Shahab-ud- 
Din of Ghor and Ala-ud-Din Kbilji. 

Akbar was no lover of conquest for its own sake, and ho 
found it hard to relinquish his dreams of a friendly imioa 
between Moslem and Hindu, but gradually the comdotion 
came to him that the^e ideals could not bo realised so long 
as the power of Mewar remained unbroken, and that it was 
necessary not only to crush the military strength of the 
Sesodia kingdom, but also to put a definite end to the great 
moral leadership which thaSun of the Hindus exercised over 
the other Rajput princes. 

By tlie month of September 1567, all preparations were 
completc^d and Akbar himself led his army against Mewar. 
The selection of his principal officers gave further proof of 
the immense iinport.ance which he attached to the political 
aspect of the campaign, for one of the most prominent com¬ 
mands was given to the Khatri, Todar Mai, and other high 
military posts were assigned to Bhagwan Das of Amber and 
his nephew Man Singh. 

Todar Mai, whose early career in the service of Sher 
Shah has been previously mentioned, posvsessed considerable 
military’ ability, and Akbar, who was quick to notice this, 
bestowed upon him the title of Raja and he became in 
due course one of the neatest figures in the empire. 

By Akbar’s choice of Hindus for such responsible apiK)int- 
ments, he gave further proof to his vassals of that race that 
he trust^ in their loyalty even when put to the test against 
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’^*^h6ir ovm people, and also that he regarded the campaign 
as in no sense directed against Hinduism, but as a means of 
bringing the kingdom of Mewor into the confederacy of the 
other Bajput states. 

As soon as the news of the approach of the imperial army 
reached Udai vSingh he fled from Chitor to the strongholds of 
the AravaUi mountains and left the Kawat of Salumbar, 
hereditary prime minister and chief vassal of tho kiirgdom, 
to defend the capital. 

In the month of October Akbar reached Chitor and 
immediately made his preparations for a siege, which was 
continued for close upon two months Avithout any signs of 
weakening on the part of his brave opponents. 

In the hope of achieving decisive results and making a 
breach in the walls of the fortress, i^bar then gave orders 
to his engineers to construct two mines, the first of which 
was fired at the exact moment intended, but the second ex* 
plodcd too late and, though one of the principal bastions was 
destroved, and with it the troops detailed off to garrison it, 
it also'kiUed hundreds of Moghuls, including several of the 
leading nobles of the imperial court. 

The Moghuls, in spite of this terrible disaster, never 
faltered nor lost faith in their sovereign’s judgement, and this 
was largely due to the fact that Akbar shared all the rislm 
and vicissitudes of war with his soldiers and that it was his 
habit throughout the duration of the siege of Chitor to place 
himself in one of the most exposed positions, his favourite 
matchlock “ Singram ” in his hands, and endeavour to pick 
oil tht) enemy sharpshooters. 

At dawn on February 24, 1368, orders were issued by 
Akbar for a general assault, and the imperial army advanced 
towards the gates of tho city and directed their main 
attack against the “Suraj Pol” or Gate of the Sun, where 
tho Rawat, Sain Das of Salumbar, was in personal command. 
Tho brave Rajput leader feU mortally wounded in the early 
part of the struggle, aud the command now devolved upon 
Patta, Rawat of Kelw'a, another of the great feudatories of 
Mewar. _ . 

This young chief, who had ordy attained the age of sixteen, 
and who had quite recently married a maiden to whom bo 
was most tenderly attached, went to the palace to pay a 
brief visit to his bride and to bid her what he felt wotild b© 
a last farewell before taking his place at the post of honour. 
The young Rajputni betrayed no sign of weakness during 
the parting moments, but when her lord left her and, mount • 
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his steed, rode to the “ Suraj Pol ”, he was unaware that 
the soldiers who followed him had been incroosed by one and 
that wherever he moved on that fateful day, a siim figure 
clad in armour kept close behind him with lane© uplifted 
ready to shield him from the danger of an enemy attack. 

After a terrific struggle tlie heroic defenders were over¬ 
whelmed, and amongst the dead lay Patta of Kelwa, his 
sword clasped in his hand, and close to him his young wife, 
who had sought death as soon as she saw her husbaiid fall. 

Fiven in their terrible plight, the Sesodias would not 
sun ender, and as the cry of Jai Bfiavani I rang out, another 
of the sixteen great nobles of Mewar, Jai Mai Rathor, chief of 
Bednore, came forward at the head of his men and filled the 
deplete<5 ranks. Jai Mai, conspicuous by bis magnificently 
embossed suit of armour, stood for a moment in full view of 
Akbar, who occupied his customary post, and the Emperor, 
raising his matchlock, fired, with the result that the gallant 
Rajput fell to the ground mortally wounded. 

Nightfall necessitated a temporary lull in the fighting, 
and suddenly the darkness which had settled over the 
beleaguered city was illuminated by the most vivid glow, 
which showed clearly that not a single Ptajput now remained 
on the ramparts. The Emperor, as he behold this strange 
sight, wondered what it portended, and just then the warziiig 
words of Man Singh of Amber sounded in his ear : Be 
on your guard, it is the Johur^*} The Moghuls stood at 
arms all through the night, Imt at dawn the walls of the city 
still appeared entirely deserted, and Akbar, mounting his 
elephant, led his troops into Chitor. The streets were com¬ 
pletely empty and a heavy pall of smoke hung over all, the 
only outward sign of the self-imposed death by fire of the 
nine queens, five princesses and the wives and daughters of 
all the great feudatories of Mewar. 

Akbar and his soldiers continued their progress un¬ 
opposed until they reached the heart of the city, where the 
palace of the Maharana was situated. 

Then aU of a sudden from every window not only of the 
palace but also of aU the neighbouring houses Rajput match¬ 
locks blazed out and the Moghuls were forced to fight their 
way street by street under this relentless fire, until dusk, 
when the enemy resistance w^as finally broken and the 
Emperor found himself master of Chitor. 

On the following day the Moslem nobles begged Alcbar, 
in celebration of has victory against the infidel, to assume 
^ Graf vou Noer, Th^ Emperor Alcbar^ vol. i. p. 168- 
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the title of Ohazi or Wax-rior of the Mamie faith, hut this 
request was met with instant refusal by the Emperor on the 
erround that, by its assumption, ho would be repaying the 
loyal services of some of his staunchest allies in the campaign 
amunst Mewar by an insult to their faith. , . , 

Chitor remained a city of the dead, and althoiigh m due 
course the power of the Sesodgx princes revived, they niled 
their kingdom from another capital, and the rock-girt seat, 
sanctified by the heroism of their ancestors, was abandoned 

for all time. ,, , , ,. , • ^ 

After his victory at Chitor, Akbar led his troops agamst 
the fortress of Rinthambur, which Surjan Hara, Rao of 

Bundi, held as a fief of Mewar. 

It was knomi to tho Emperor that the relations oi this 
brave and able ruler with Udai Singh had for some time been 
somewhat strained and he therefore hoped 
Rinthambur but also to win the allegiance of the i rmce of 

Singh of Amber was despatched into the fortress 
under a flag of truce, accompanied by two clwbd/xrs ov mace- 
bearers, and Akbar himself was disguised as one of these. 

Surjan Hara received the imperial envoy in the audience 
chamber of the castle, and, the prehminaries and compli- 
ments having been exchanged, negotiations were about to 
commence when, to the amazement of all assemblea, one of 
Rao Surjan's uncles, who had been gazing fixedly at one of 
tho mace-bearers, approached him and, makmg a low 
obeisance, took tho mace from his hand and conducted him 
to the place of honour. Akbar’s features were well knovn 
to most of the Rajput princes and the Hara chief had recog¬ 
nised him almost immediately. The Emperor received this 
unexpected homage with complete calmness and cordially 
greeting Surjan Hara, remarked : Well, Rao Surjan, what 

is to be done ? ” ^ , 

Man Singh of Amber forestalled the Hara prmces reply 
w ith the words : “ Leave the Rana, give up Rinthambur, 
and become the servant of the king with high honours, and 

office.*’ .AS, , 1 . • I- 

Man Singh then drew up a treaty in Akbar s name which 

was accepted by the Prince of Bundi and the tenns of which 
reflected the highest credit upon both signatories. 

This treaty marked a new era in the relations ot Hindu 
and Musuhnan. It contained two most important clauses, 
one declaring that the Raos of Bundi should never be asked 
1 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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o give n flSlighter of their lioune to the Emperor iu marriage; 
and another granting them the privilege of entering the 
presence of the sovereign in full armour but at the same time 
exempting them from the customary genuflections. 

The final paragraph of the treaty guaranteed that the 
city of Bundi should during all future generations remain the 
inviolate capital of the ilaras just as Delhi was to the lino 
of Timur, and Akbar swore solemnly on the Koran to abide 
faithfully by aU these conditions. The Bao of Bundi ac¬ 
cepted the suzerainty of the Emperor and was granted the 
revenues of fifty-two districts and presented by the sovereign 
with a palace in the Hindu sacred city of Benares, which 
provided sanctuary for any offenders of that faith. 

Up to this time and in spite of occasional feuds with the 
Seaodias, the Hara princes had considered themselves tribu¬ 
taries of Mewar; Akbar by raising bis new vassal to the 
position of Raja, a higher title than that of Rao, emphaskod 
the independence of Bimdi from all but the imperial govern¬ 
ment. 

Surjan Hara, acting as Akhar’s general, proved his worth 
in the ensuing years by conquering the wild aboriginal tribes 
of Gondvana, and eventually became imperial Governor of 
Benares. Immediately on his return to Agra from Rin- 
thambur, Akbar, by a very gracious act, sought to remove 
any lingering feeling of bitterness at the dow nfall of Mewar 
from the hearts of his Rajput feudatories. He gave orders 
to the sculptors of the court to carve life-size statues of Jai 
Mai of Bednore and of Patta of Kelwa, each figure seated on 
an elephant, which, when completed, were placed outside the 
main gateway of the imperial palace. 

Thus, when the Rajput princes of the empire rode to the 
palace bo attend the imperial durbar, they always beheld the 
two effigies of the heroes of Chitor and received tangible 
proof that their sovereign dosited to associate himself with 
them in honouring their legitimate pride of race. 

Subsequent events all tended to strengthen the bond of 
friendship betw^eeii the Moghul dynasty and the Rajput 
reigning houses, for, shortly after the faU of Chitor, the aged 
Mai Deo, Rao of Marwar, realised that by holding aloof he 
W'as risking the danger of complete isolation, His feelings 
towards the house of Timur had not undergone any genuine 
cliange, but he tendered his allegiance to Akbar and sent his 
eldest surviving son, Udai Singh, as his representative to 
the imperial court. The heir apparent of Marwar was free 
from the prejudices of his father, and the Emperor so 
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completely won him over to his point of view that a fiiend- 
ship developed so lasting that many years later he bestowed 
the hand of his daughter Jodh Bai on Akbar’s heir. 

In the year 1569 news reached Agra of the death of Mai 
Deo in Jodlipur, and Udai Singh became his successor upon 
tho throne of Marwar. 

Meanwhile the Emperor’s consort, the daughter of 
Bihari Mai of Amber, had taken up her residence under the 
roof of the Musulmon saint Shaikh Salim Chisti, in the 
town of Sikri, and it was there that Akbar’a son was born. 

Tho child received the name of Salim in gratitude to tho 
saint to whose prayers he attributed tho fulfilment of his 
hopes of a son in whose veins should flow the blood of Rama 
and Timur. 

The day of the public durbar which took place in honour 
of the birth of his heir wUvS, indeed, the proudest of his life 
and, as ho gazed upon the Rajput princes who surrounded 
his throne, Akbar felt that, though there might yet be 
difficulties on his path of progress, the greatest had been 
overcome, and tho dreams of the lonely boy whose early 
youth had been so largely overshadowed by the masterful 
spirit of Baiiam Khan iiad been realised to a degree far 
surpassing his exjiectiitions. 

Hinduism, from its earliest existence up to the present 
day, has never been a proselytising faith and has only 
aspired to the same tolerance for itself that it has always 
extended to other religions. 

Akbar’s difficulties came from the side of Islam for the 
reason that as far back as the invasion of India by Shahab- 
ud-Din of Glior, this ruler had built up his empire on the 
foundation of the supremacy of Islam over ‘‘ Idolatry”, and, 
before the Emperor could hope to achieve his aim of a imion 
of races, it was necessary for him to create a liberal Musiil- 
man party at the court which would loyally assist him in 
working out his new policy. 

At this time one of two brothers who later on became the 
Emperor’s most intimate and devoted friends and sup¬ 
porters came into prominence at the court. These two 
brothers were named respectively Faizi and Abul Eazl, and 
were the sons of a religious teacher called Shaikh Mubarak. 
Faizi, the first to appear on the scene, though a young man, 
had already achieved considerable fame as a poet. 

The father and sons were followers of the Shiah branch 
of Islam, but their Shiahism was so greatly blended with the 
mystical ideals of the Sufis that they were looked upon as 
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rnplete heretics by the bigoted Simni clergy of Delhi and 
Agra, and especially so by the Sunni Chief Justice, the 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk, with whom Shiahiara was unpopular and 
Sufism anathema. As a result they had already in the 
early days of Alcbar’e reign becomo objects of persecution 
by the Ulema. 

Akbar’s foster-brother, Aziz Khan Koka, a younger son 
of the murdered Shams-ud-Din Atgah Khan, and one of the 
sincerest Moslem supporters of the Emperor's liberal policy, 
had first mentioned Faizi to him during the siege of Chitor 
by the imperial troops, and it showed Akbar's wonderfid 
grasp of the situation that he did not allow the gi’eat task 
upc‘ri which he was engaged to prevent him from seizing an 
opportunity to fimther a comparatively smaller aim. He 
summoned the young poet from Agra to Chitor and, when 
the imperial order reache<l Agra, the Makhdum-ul-Mulk, 
interpreting it in a sense hostile to Shaikli Mubarak and his 
sons, joyfully issued instructions for the arrest of Faizi on 
a charge of heresy, and sent him under escort to Chitor. 

Faizi himself believed his doom to be sealed, and his 
wonderment was meat when, on arrival at Chitor, he was 
cordially greeted by Aziz Khan Koka and conducted by 
him to the Emperor, who received him in private audience. 

Akbar and his gue^t engaged, in a long and earnest co.u- 
veraation and, when at length Faizi left the imperial 
presence, the foundations of a lifelong friendship had been 
laid between the young poet and his sovereign. 

Great as w as Akbar's desire for peace, he found himself Oonouest of 
vdthin two years of his subjugation of the Rajputs com- 
pelled to lead an army into Gujarat, whose king Miizaffar 
Shah IlL was a mere puppet in the hands of his minister 
Itimad Khan—originally a Hindu slave. The once great 
kingdom of Mahmud Bigara h<ad, owing to the hatred of 
the powerful nobles of the Gujarat court for the Wazir and 
their never-ending attempts to overthrow his rule, become 
an abode of anarchy and a serious danger, not only to itself, 
but also to its neighbours. 

In July 1572 Akbar assumed the personal leadership of 
a great army at Sikri, distributing the most important sub¬ 
ordinate commands amongst the greatest figures of his 
court, Hindu and Moslem. The Hindu commanders 
included Bhagwan Das and Man Singh of Amber, Rai 
Singh of Bikanir and Bhoj Kara, son of the Prince of 
Bundi, whilst the Moslem element was represented by Aziz 
.Khan Koka, Syenl Ahmed Khan of Barba and the young 
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Abdurrahim, son of Baixam Khan, now grown to manhood, 
and on the threshold of a gi’eafc career. From the very 
beriming the impenal forces encountered practically no 
resistance and, on November 20 of the vsame year, Akbar 
made bis triumphant entrj’' into Ahmedabad and his name 
was reaii as Emperor of Western India in the Khutba in all 
the mosques of the city. 

Muzaffar Shah and his minister Itirnad Khan both 
tendered their allegiance to Alibar, os did also practically all 
the leading Gujarati nobles. 

Advancing to Cambay, the Emperor w a>s acclaimed with 
enthusiasm by the large mercantile community, both native 
and foreign, whose prosperitv had been so seriously affected 
by the recent years of anarcliy. 

Akb^r soon realised tliat Itirnad Khan’s submission was 
merely a feint and that, in reality, he was plotting to over¬ 
throw the Moghul regime, and he unhesitatingly ordered liis 
arrest. But a far more dangerous enemy threatened his 
authority shortly afterwards in the person of Mohammed 
Mirza, a scion of a Khorasan branch of the house of Timur, 
who occupied the fortress of Surat, whence ho defied the 
Emperor. 

On the nklit of December 23, 1572, news reached the 
Emperor of the murder of a loyal Gujarati noble, Eustam 
Kban Rumi, Imperial Governor of Broach, by another of 
the Khorasan princes, Ibrahim Hussein 1^'za by name. 
Akbar’s w^onderful understanding of the Rajputs was almost 
undoubtedly due to the fact that a vein of reckless daring 
ran through his own character, and, roused to extreme anger 
by the murder of his faithful servant, he declared his 
intention to lead personally the very small force of 2000 men 
who wore to mete out the punishment of the assassin. 

Amongst those vfho on hearing of the Emperor’s 
intentions, immediately begged to be allowed to accompany 
their sovereign on his hazardous enterprise, were Bhagwan 
Das, Man Singh of Amber, Bhoj Hara of Bundi, Syed 
Mohammed of Barha and several other leading followers of 
both creeds. 

So that their movements should be as inconspicuous as 
possible, Akbar led his diminutive army out in the dead of 
night, and, owing to his eagerness to advance and to the 
pervading darkness, the Emperor and his immediate escort 
became separated frc»m the main body. When on the 
following evening he reached the banks of the river JVIahi, he 
and his force, totalling only 100 men, found themselves 
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^onfrpixted on the oppofiite by Ibrahim HuBsein Mirza 
at the head of a large army ready to meet their attack. 

Undeterred by this to all appearance hopeless disparity 
in numbers, Akbar ordered an imniodiate advance, and when 
Man Singh begged permission to lead the vanguard of the 
array, he smilingly replied : “ To-da}’' we have no army to 
divide ; let us keep together and set our hearts to the 
combat 

To this the bravo Kaohwaha rephed: “ It is my duty, 
however, to push on to the front if it be but a few paces, to 
show my devotion to your Majesty Akbar granted his 
general’s request and Man Singh, closely followed by the 
Emperor, rode into the stream. The Moghuls reached the 
opposite bank in safety only to find that Ibrahim Hussein 
Mirza had shifted his position to the end of a lane wluch led 
to one of the gates of the small town of Sarnal.^ This lane 
provided sufficient space only for three men to ride along it 
abreast and was besides bordered by hedges of prickly pear 
cactus. Holding uji their swords to protect their heads, 
Akbar, Bhagwan Ds/S and Man Singh rode forward side by 
side to the charge, the rest of their small band following them, 
and a desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued. 

Bhupat Kachwaha, brother of Man Singh, was slain and 
both Man Singh and Bhoj Hara of Bundi were severely 
wounded ; there seemed no hope left for the others, when 
suddenly the sound of trumpets rent the air and the main 
force of Akbar's small army, lost in the darkness, arrived to 
their assistauce. The enemy fled in wild confusion^ Sanial 
was occupied, and, after a siege extending over two months, 
Surat capitulated. 

Having appointed A^ Khan Koka Viceroy of Gujarat, 
Akbar returned to Sikri, which had been his chief place of 
residence ever since the birth of Prince Salim. He was, how¬ 
ever, not destined to remain there for more than a very brief 
space, for almost immediately upon his arrival a messenger 
brought tidings of afresh rebellion in Gujarat by Mohammed 
Hussein JMirza, assisted by a local nobleman named Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Muik. 

On August 23, 1673, the Emperor once more set out for 
Gujarat at the head of a diminutive force of 2000 men. So 
swift was his advance that the 600 miles between Sikri and 
Ahmedabad were covered within the astoundingly short 
period of eleven days, and Akbar reached the gates of the 
capital of Gujarat on September 3. The rebels, who were in 
^ Cliixlmera, Akhamaniaht voL ii. 
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comploto i^ora-nce of the departure of the punitive expedi¬ 
tion from Sikri, had made no preparations for defence and 
the Moghuls, on reaching tho suburbs of Ahmedabad, found 
no enemy force to bar their farther progress. 

On this occasion Akbar once more gave such retnarkable 
proof of his chivalrous spirit as to recall to his Rajput allies 
the finest characteristics of their national hero, Prithvi 
Raj. 

Declaring it to be an unworthy act to attack a foe un¬ 
awares, he gave orders to his trum^ters to sound tho alarm, 
which naturally resulted in the entire rebel army pouring out 
of the city gates and forming up to meet the threatened 
assault, Abdiirrahim, the son of JBairam Khan, who on this 
occasion also had formed part of the Emperor's escort, was 
now summoned by Akbar and the command of the centre of 
the small imperial army was bestowed upon him as a special 
honour that he might have aii opportunity of giving proof 
of the great military qualities which had so distinguished his 
father. The insurgents, 20,000 strong, had taken up their 
position on the left bank of the river Sabharrnati and, in 
order to come into contact with them, tho Emperor and hia 
troops rode into the stream. A fierce battle followed, and at 
one moment Alcbar’s position seemed hopele8.s, his horse 
Ixung wounded and only two of his troopers being at his side, 
but eventually he regained touch with the remainder of liis 
army, and in the end his brilliant leadership and the devo¬ 
tion which he inspired in all who served him triumphed over 
the enemy and won decisive victory for him and his intrepid 
little army. The rebels scattered in wild confusion and fied ; 
Mohammed Hussein Mirza was taken prisoner, and, for the 
second time within a few months, Akbar entered Ahrnedabad 
a conqueror. 

He immediately summoned AbdmTahim and, in recogni¬ 
tion of the brilliant way in which he had fulfilled his task, 
nominated him Viceroy of Gujarat; henceforth the son of 
Bairam Khan rose steadily to power and was eventually 
elevated to the rank of Khan Khanan and invested with all 
the honours formerly heM by his father. 

The Raja Todar Mai was appointed by the Emperor as 
assistant admim'strator to the young viceroy, and on him 
devolved tho onerous task of restoring the finances of the 
province from the chaos brought about by the unstable 
conditions of the preceding years. 

Akbar re-entered Sikri on October 5 and gave orders that 
the city should, in commemoration of the conquest of 
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Gujarat* liencefortli be nanied Fathabad or Fathpur Sitri, 
" The CHty of Victory 

Up to the present Akbar, when at Sikri, had always dwelt 
as a guest in the house of Shaikh Salim Chisti. Henceforth 
he decreed that Fathpur Sikri should be the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the empire. A magnificent palace was built as the 
imperial residence, all the nobles were given imposing 
mansions to live in, and lastly the great mosque with its 
Gate of Victory was erected, which still counts as one of the 
architectural glories of India. 

Akbtir's next move was to Bengal, but in order fully to 
understand the reasons which made his presence there 
necessary w^e must go back to the year 1564. 

After the death of Sher Shah Sur an Afghan nobleman of 
the court named Sulaimaii Kararani, who had held the 
governorship of Bengal and Bihar under this sovereign and 
who had continued to do so during the changes which 
followed upon his demise, determined to assume the royal 
title and was publicly enthroned in Gaur. Ho w’^as a man of 
great w^isdom and imderstanding, and, though fully aware of 
Akbar’s wonderful rise to fame, followed the stages of his 
career with deep3st interest untinged by apjprehension for 
the future. Two years after Sulaiman had assumed the 
royal title, he accepted the Emperor’s suzerainty by agree¬ 
ment with the Mo^ul Government. 

His reign terminated with his death in 1572 and he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bayazid, who was, however, 
assassinated a few months later in a palace revolution, and 
his younger brother Daud placed on the throne in his stead. 

This ruler is best described in the blunt words of a con- 
tera^rary historian as “a dissolute scamp who knew 
nothing of the business of governing 

In the treaty which had been concluded between Akbar 
and Sulaiman Kararani it had been agreed that the Khutba 
should be read in all the mosques of Bengal and Bihar in the 
name of the Moghul Emperor, and his titles engraved on the 
coinage of the kingdom. Daud, whose weakness was 
equalled only by his arrogance, immediately altered this 
prudent policy by the issue of a new coinage bearing his own 
titles only, and by the promulgation of a decree commanding 
his name alone to be read in the Khutba as King of Bengal 
and Bihar. 


At first the Em|)eror attached no importance to the 
attitude of the Bengal monarch, but when Baud followed up 
^ Nizam-ud-Din Ahinedy Tabakai^i-Akbari^ Elliot, vol, v, p. 373, 
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these proeoedings by ordering his troops to attack the 
Moffhul frontier fort, of Zamania, he realised that his hostility 
0|)uld no longer bo ignored and sent instructions to Munim 
Xhan, the impo/ial Viceroy at Jaunpur, to invade Bengal. 
The Emperor’s choice of Munim as commander of thf> 

S nnitive expedition was probably due tp,: the fact that 
aunpiir was the only possible base for opeiutions against 
the Kararani kingdom ; in aU other respects this selection 
was an unfortunate one, for although in his youth, when he 
had succeeded Bairam Khan as Khan KLhanan, he had been 
an able and distinguished soldier, he v/as at this j^eriod 
bordering upon his eightieth year and had lost much of his 
physical and mental vigour. In addition to this the very 
close friendship existing between him and Lodi IJChaii, the 
chief minister of the kingdom and the prime mover in tho 
revolution which had placed Baud upon the throne, greatly 
inthienced his attitude towards Bengal. 

He obeyed Akbar’s command and immediately gathered 
together all available troops at his disposal as Viceroy and 
placing liiniself at their head invaded Bihar. Baud’s for¬ 
midable army, of which the infantry alone numbered 160,000 
men, could not stay Munim Khan’s advance, which con¬ 
tinued almost to the gates of Patna, but instead of following 
up his advantage the Moghul commander then began to 
f^how signs of vacillation and, after a few quite inconclusive 
skirmishes with the Afglmn troops, concluded peace with 
Baud, based solely on a vague promise by the King of 
Bengal to renew his allegiance to the imperial tluono. 

Baud owed this treaty, which iniUctod no penalties what¬ 
ever upon him, mainly to tho influence of his prime minister 
Lodi Khan with the Moghul commander; but, fai from 
showing himself grateful, the mean-spirited and unscrupu¬ 
lous monarch, soon after the signatures had been appended, 
had the faithful Wazir brutally murdered. 

Meanwhile Akbar had received intelligence of the peace 
concluded by his viceroy and had been greatly displeased by 
the terms. True to the principles of Indian sta^^ecraft 
never to show generosity towards an aggressor before he 
had been brought to book, and fully alive to the fact that 
Baud would interpret generosity as a proof of weakness on 
his part, Akbar wrote to Munim Khan reprimanding him for 
being a pnrty to the treaty, which he refused to recognise ; 
further, he sent Raja Todar Mai, whom he knew to ho both 
energetic and resourceful, to assume practical command of 
the imperial forces in Bengal. 
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haken these steps, Akbar still felt tmeasy con- 
the position in Eastern India, and finally, on Juno 15, 

157 i, he left Fathpiir Siloi and proceeded to Bengal at the 
head of considorablo reinforcements and ^ttendetl by many 
of the highest dignitaries of the empire, including Bhagwau 
Das, Man Smgh of Amber and the former Brahmin minstrel 
Mahesh Das, who was now raised to nobility with the title 
of Raja Birbal and held as his fiof the important fortress of 
Kalanjar in Bundellrhand. 

The Emperor and his siiite journeyed by water down the 
Ganges, but the army had instructions to proceed by land, ConquSt oi 
and this twofold advance had been so cleverly planned and 
was so brilliantly executed that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the monsoon was at its height, Akbar and his troops 
arrived at Patna simultaneously on August 3. 

ITie Emperor found the city closely besieged by the 
troops of Munim IChan and Todar Mai and, after consultation 
with his generals, gave orders for an immediate assault on 
the town of Hajipur, situated on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges, whence the garrison and popiilace of Patna drew 
the greater part of their supplies. 

A picked body of Moghul soldiers was detailed by the 
Emperor to carry out the attack, and these performed the 
Tua^ificent feat of fording the Gangf^s when in fall flood. 

Hajipur was taken by storm after a brave defence by the 
garrison, the result of this victory being far greater than 
even Akbar had dared to anticipate, for Daiid, though pro¬ 
tected by the strong walls of Patna and still with a large 
army under his command, suddeifly lost confidence and fled 
from the city on that same night, bis troops, in their en¬ 
deavours to protect his flight, suffering severely from the 
Moghul attacks. 

On the following day, August 4, iUibar entered the 
ancient capital of Chandragupta Maurya, Bindusara and 
Asoka, as conqueror and the land of Magadha passed under 
his rule. 

To Akbew, however, the lust for conquest was a secondary 
consideration ; in waging war his great desire -was to bring 
it to a conclusion as soon as possible and to turn his mind to 
the gentler tasks of civil administration and religious and 
social reforms. 

Having appointed Munim Khan Governor of Bihar, with 
Todar Mai as his second in command, he returned to 
Fathpur Sikri, and it was at this point in his career that an 
incident occurred which, though apparently insignificant, 
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waJ 9 destined to be of far greater importance to x^kbar an< 
hts empire than the conquest of Patna. 

This incident was the introduction to the Emperor of his 
younger brother Abul Fazl by the poet Faizi. 

Highly educated, endowed with a brilliant intellect, gi’cat 
power of conoentratioii and wonderful industry'', Abul Fazl 
was one of the most remarkable men of his age. Both 
brothers 'were gifted poets and, by religion, Shiah Musiilmans, 
w^hose belief had much in it of the mystic philosophy of 
tho Sufis. 

Abul Fazl, however, felt that even the combination of 
Shiah Islam and Sufism were insufficient to satisfy the crav¬ 
ings of his soul. From the time of his earliest youth he loved 
nothing better than to study the religions and customs of 
other peoples. To quote his own words : “ My heart felt 
itself draAvn to the sages of Mongolia and to the hermits on 
Lebanon ; I longed for h^derviowa with the luamaa of Tibet 
and with the Padris of Portugal; I would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsees and the learned of the Zend-Avesta 

In a measure as he studied other creeds tho conviction 
forced itself upon Abul FazFs broad and tolerant mind that 
there was good to be gained and much to be learnt from each, 
and ho began to dream of a faith which should embody all 
that was noblest in every religion and thus bring peace and 
unity whore, at present, there bitter feeling and sec¬ 
tarian strife. It is easy to understand the rapidity with 
which a man of such ideals gained influence with a sovereign 
of the typo of Akbar, but Abul Fazi never aspired to bo the 
power behind the throne and never attained to that position 
in the sense in which it is usually applied in East and West. 

In describing the relations between the Emperor and Abul 
Fazl, it is best to call each the complement of the other, for 
what was lacking in tho one seemed to be supplied by the 
other. 

Akbar, imbued with the thirst for knowledge, had, owing 
to his adventurous and chequered boyhood, never been 
taught to read and write and yet possessed a far great-er 
knowledge of men, a far more correct grasp of their motives 
than the poet, man of letters and expert caligraphist. Abul 
Eazl, his dreams of a spiritual revolution becoming ever 
more viv id but w ithout the means to bring it about, suddenly 
found his ideals shared by onf of the most powerful monarchs 
of the age, and though he never, as some European writers 
have stated, filled the post of prime minister of the empire, 
^ Bloclimanu, Ain-i-Akbari, p. xii. 
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became, almost from the moment of his presentation to 
“T\im, his sovereign’s closest and most constant friend, ever 
ready to sympathise ^vith his hopes, his joys and his fear?. 

One of the earliest results of the influence of this highly Development 
educated man at the court was a royal decree commanding 
the erection of an Ibadat Khaua or House of Argument at 
Fathpur Sikri and, when this hall had been completed, the 
Emperor inaugurated discussions on the Thursday evenings 
of every week, when the representatives of the various 
Moslem sects were invited to discourse upon the distinctive 
features of their respective doctrines. 

The Emx»eror, invariably accompanied by Abul Farl, 
presided over these debates, and there is no doubt that, 
though mstituted to satisfy his craving for enlightenment on 
all religious points, they also, by their very shortcomings, 
guided his mind very much farther along tlie path of 
spiritual evolution. 

These Thursday evening discussions were, from the first, 
scenes of heated argument between, the debaters in spite of 
the fact that all were members of the same faith, and in the 
course uf time these arguments deteriorated into personal 
abuse amongst the participants. 

iVkbar and Abul Fazl always preserved their serenity, but 
by degrees the Emperor grew weary of the bigotry and 
narrowness of the disputing Ulema, and doubts arose in his 
mind as to whether any one faith could embody the whole 
truth ; and with these doubts came the desire to seek beyond 
the confines of Islam amongst the other great religions of the 
empire for the ideal belief which he yearned so intensely 
to find. 

When engaged upon the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, 

Akbar had oncani])ed in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Nausari, wdiich was then, as it still is to-day, the residence of 
the Dasturs or spiritual heads of the Zoroastrian faith in 
India. On this occasion the Emperor had become acquainted 
with Daetur Meherji Rana, one of the most eminent of t)ie 
Parsee high priests, and oven in the midst of his arduous 
campaim ho had taken every opportunity to seek the society 
of the Dastur and to get him to explain to his eager mind 
the history and tenets of his religion. 

The basis of the Zoroastrian religion, which represents the 
eternal struggle between the forces of good and evil, 

** Ahuramazda and Ahriman ”, made a singularly strong 
appeal to the Emperor. The thrilling story of the over¬ 
throw of the mighty Sassanian Empire of "Persia by the 
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Kbalif Omar, the picture of the flight of the few thousand 
men and women still clung to the old faith, and who, 
with their world falling to ruins, throughout the terrible trek 
from Persepolis to distant Gujarat, kept the sacred fire, the 
symbol of their God, alight, roused the monarch's deepest 
sympathy, because it confirmed him in his desire to inatituto 
a policy of universal religious toleration. 

The w'orship of fire as the symbol of deity was neither 
new nor repugnant to Akbar ; ins earliest Hindu aclberent, 
the Brahmin Kaja Birbal, was a devotee of Surya the Sun 
God, and the Emperor ].\ad for many years, in order to show 
respect for the observances of bis Rajputni consorts, joined 
them in the ceremony of the Hom^ or Fire Sacrifice, to the 
Vedic deity Agni. 

When, therefore, his patience over the constant mfuiuosta- 
tions of intolerance by the Moslem Ulerna became exhausted, 
and he recognised the futility of continuing to preside at 
debates originally instituted to bring about a more broad¬ 
minded attitude, he turned towards the faith of Zoroaster, 
and summoned Dastur Meherji Rana to his court. 

The Dastur made Akbar acquainted with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Parsecs, and taught him the beautiful 
Oathas or hymns of the Zend-Avest-a, believed to have been 
composed by Zoroaster himself. Finally the Emperor gave 
orders that within the precincts of the imperial harem a 
Parsoe fire temple should be erected, to which Abul Fazl was 
appointed custodian, the solemn duty devolving upon him 
never to allow the sacred flame to be extinguished. 

Akbar was under no illusion as to the hostilo spirit in 
which this actioii on his part would be received, not only 
by the Musulman Ulema, but also by the bulk of the Moslem 
nobles of his court. 

For the moment the Ulema were too powerful to be dealt 
with, and the Emperor decided, as a primary move, to re¬ 
strict the influence of the nobles, and to inspire confidence 
in the peasantry, the real backbone of the country, by 
showing himself to them in the light of a protector of all 
their interests. Hitherto the civil administration of the 
Moghul empire still remained much the same as it had been 
in the days of Ala-ud-Din Khilji and Sher Shah Siir, which 
meant that practically the entire territory under the direct 
government of the Emperor was parcelled out into jagirs or 
fiefs, each held by the great nobles of the court. 

The taxes collected within each jggir were not paid into 
tho imperial treasury, but were the property of the Jagirdar 
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[fief holder), and part of them he wafl expe<3ted to employ in 
raising a bociy of troops, large or small according to the size 
of the lOf/ir, for the Emperor s service. This system very 
naturally invested each Jagirdar with aiifhcient power, if he 
so desired, to oecome virtaially a king within his own doniairt, 
and to make use of the troops he had raised to defy the 
central government. 

Akbar revolutionised this system, and issued a decree by 
which the jagira were resumed by the government, and con¬ 
verted into fchcilisa or crown domains. 

The jagirs were now given the name of ** mansabs ” or 
places, and a noble or official of the court was appointed 
over each who bore the title of ' mansabdar'' or jdace- 
holder, which combined civil and military rank, without, 
however, \u any sense giving him the right to appropriate 
the mansabs, the Manaabdar being merely a court function¬ 
ary who was paid a fixed salary by the government for 
managing the territory placed under his control, in the name 
of his imperial master. 

In most cases the rank of the Mansabdar decided the 
number of troops which he was called upon to supply for 
the imperial army and ranged from the highest, the Dah 
Hazari or Commander of 10,000, to those who had only about 
600 men under their command. The titles of nobility borne 
by the Manmbdar w^ere never hereditary, and the revenues 
of the mansabs, after deduction of the poi’tioU required for 
the salaries of the troops, had to be paid by the Mansabdar 
into the imperial treasury. 

Raja Todar Mai was appointed to the important office of 
Divxiii or ^linister of Finance, and wm entrusted with the 
complete reorganivSation of the system of land assessment. 
By the raising of Todar Mai to such high office, Akbar gave 
to his Hindu subjects the most definite and convincing x^roof 
that sectarian intolerance was a closed book to him, and that 
personal qualifications, whether in the case of Hindu or 
Moslem, w'as henceforth the determining factor in the dis¬ 
tribution of the great Goveniment posts. 

Todar Mai, brilliant and dauntless as a military leader 
and equally capable in matters of finance, was an orthodox 
Hindu of the most zealous type, and absolutely rigid in his 
observance of all the rites and ceremonies of his faith and 
of the rules of caste. 

Ho fully justified his sovereign’s trust. Within the course 
of the followdDg few years practically the entire agricultural 
land throughout the empire was systematically surveyed, 
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tho taxei? in each area assessed accorcliag to its capiuj.it 
pay, and these taxes paid, in some cases in cash, and in 
others in kind, according to the fruitfulness of the soil and 
the nature of the crops cultivated. 

The effect of these reforms upon the material prosperity 
of India v as remarkable, and there can be no greater proof 
of this than the fact that the system of land settlemont and 
assessment followed in British India to day is based very 
largely upon that instituted by Todar Mai, Akbar's great 
Hindu minister. 

At the very outset of his appointment as Hiwan, Todai 
Mai was temporarily obliged to turn his attention from tlie 
difficult though peaceful pu’oblems upon which he w^as en¬ 
gaged, in order to cope with a fresh outbreak of disorder in 
Bengal. 

Following upon the departure of Akbar after the victory 
of Patna, desultory fighting had taken place between tho 
imperial forces under the commander-in-chief, Monim Khan, 
and those of Baud Kararani, culminating on March 3, 1675, 
in tho hard-fought battle of Tukaroi, in which tho Moghuls 
gained a decisive victory, thus placing the w’hole of Bengal 
and Bihar under Akbar's sceptre. 

At that time Todar Mai was still Munim Khan’s second- 
in-comrnand, and in spite of his renewed opposition , Munim 
Khan concluded a second treaty of peace wdth Baud, which 
left the Afghan prince in possession of the province of Orissa. 
The result w’^as easy to foresee ; within a year, Baud, having 
raised a fresh army, reinvaded Bengal. 

Despite the protests of all his officers, especially of 
Muza.ffar Khan Turbati, his principal subordiixate, Governor 
of Hajipur and Warden of the Bihar Marches, who pointed 
out to him the extreme uidiealthiness of the climate, the 
Khan Khanan decided to traiLsfer his headquart-eiB from 
Tanda, the former capital of the Kararani Idngs, to Gaui, the 
S€jat of tho first Mohammedan government of Bengal. A 
t/orrible outbreak of some pestilence followed upon this 
move, in which Munim Khan and thousands of Moghuls 
perished. 

Akbar now transferred the Viceroy of the Punjab, Kha-n 
Johan, a very able man, to the same ]x>st in Bengal, and 
temporarily detached Todar Mai from his home duties, and 
sent him to act as Khan Jehan's assistant. 

The Emperor meanwhile was taking steps personally to 
visit Bengal, and had actually started, when a messenger 
giillopod into the village at which he wtxs making a short 
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the tidings that a crUHhing defeat had been in- 
upon the enemy. On Ida saddle bow he carried the 
of Baud Kararani, a gruesome proof of the Moghul 
victory. 



The actual battle had been fought at Baj Mahal on July 
12, ]o76, and Baud hiul been captured. 

It was only after lengthy consultation with his officer.? 
and with great reluctance on his own part that ICJian Johan 
gave the order for the Bengal monarch’s execution. Though 
in itself a barbarous proceeding, Baud had on so many 
occa.sions proved his unwortbiness and inability to keep 
faith that his death probably saved much unnecessary 
blood.shed in the future. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were now united in one vice- 
royalty under the rule of IChan Johan, and AJkbar again felt 
free to return to Fathpur Sikri and to continue his arduous 
tasks of civil government and religious reform at home. 

Thf) Emperor had overcome a groat number of diffi. 
cultios, and, especially with regard to the Rajput princes, 
his policy of tolerance for their spiritual ideals had borne 
excellent fruit. 

The Kachwahas of Amber were closely bound to the 
imperial throne not only by the fact that the heir apparent. 

Prince Salim, was the son of a Kaohwaha princess, but also 
because the young prince had recently been betrothed to 
his cousin Man Bai, the adopted sister of Man Singh. 

At the Hindu sacred city of Benares, Siirjan Kara of 
Bundi, head of the illustrious Chauhan clan, ruled as the 
Mustilman Emperor’s Viceroy, and, most remarkable of all, 
in Marw'ar Raja Udai Singh, the sou of Babur’s bitter enemy, 

Mai Deo, held the desert kingdom as a feudatory of Babur’s 
grandson. 

One Rajput kingdom, which though defeated had not Alflmr’s 
been wholly conquered, still sullenly refused to be incor- ^mmigtiin 
porated in the imperial system—this was the Sesodia state Mcwal ® 
of Mowar. 


Heredity sometimes belies the very moaning for which it 
stands, and it was so in the case of Pertab Sin^, the second 
son of the cowardly monarch Udai Singh, who succeeded to 
the nominal dignity of Mabarana of Mewar in IJTd, a year 
after his father’s death. Pertab Singh, who may perhaps be 
l<,oked upon as the most heroic figure in the long and 
ctlorious history of the Sesodia kingdom, succeeded to the 
throne, in the words of 'rod,^ “ without a capital and with- 
^ Tod’a Rajaalhan, vol. i. chap. x. p. 264. 
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out resources ”, for Giitor was in the hands of the Moghuls, 
and yet. in spite of aD, ho determined to pit his weakness 
against Akbar’s strength and to attempt to regain what 
h)S lather had lost. 

Man Singh of Amber, who fully realised the great benefit 
which their acknowledgement of the suzerainty of Akbar had 
brought to the Rajput states, and who was also a Rajput 
j)atriot in the best sense of the word, offered his services to 
Akbar as intermediary when Pertab Singh sxicceeded to the 
throne of Me war, and begged to be allowed to use all his 
endeavoiira to bring about a reconciliation between the 
house of Bappa Rawal and that of Timur. 

Man Singli, however, had imdercstiinated the spirit wliich 
made it seem inconoeivable to the Sesodia prince that a 
Rajput, who like himself claimed descent from Rama, 
should not only bow the knee to the Moghul but should bo 
willing to bestow the liand of his kinswoman upon a prince 
of the imperial house. Pertab Singh was of opinion that in 
agreeing to such a marriage the Kachwahas had brought 
dishonour upon their house and had sunk to the level of 
outcasts in the Hindu social system, and under the 
circumstances he would no more consent to break bread 
with the great Prince of Amber than to fraternise with the 
meanest Sudra. 

Udai Singh after the fall of Chitor iiad biiUt a small 
palace in the vicinity of Nagda, the scene of his ancestor 
Bappa’s romance, which he named Udaipur, and he in¬ 
tended it to be the centre round which the new capital of 
Me war was to grow up. 

It was to this palace that Man Singh repaired on what 
ho hoped would be an errand of reconciliation. On his 
arrival he felt that aU was not as it should be, for instead 
of being ^eeted by the Maharana himself, he was received 
only by his eldest son, Prince Amar Singh, and a few of the 
chief vassals of Mewar, who offered him refreshment after 
his joume 5 \ 

His suspioions aroused, the Prince of Amber asked to see 
tho Maharana, but received the reply that his son would do 
the honours as Pertab Singh was prostrated by a headache. 
“ Tell the liana I can divine the cause of his headache, but 
the error is irremediable, and if he refuses to put a plate 
(Khansa) before me, who will ? ” ^ was Man Singh’s answer. 

All further efforts to evade the point at issue being now 
of no avail, Prince Amar Singh replied that his father 


^ Tod’s Bajasthan, vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 268-9. 
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could not eat with a Rajput who gave his sister to a 
"J'oork and wIk probably ate with him ’*. 

Burning 'with indignation at this afTront, the Kachwaha 
mounted his horse, and was about to depart when the 
Maharana made his appearance. Turning in his saddle, the 
Prince of Amber exclaimed in passionate accents: “It 
was for the preservation of youi* honour that we sacrificed 
our owm, and gave oiir sisters and our daughters to the 
Toork ; but abide in peril if such bo your resolve, for this 
country shall not hold you; if I do not humble your pride 
my name is not Man “d 

Having fully realised how completely ho had failed in 
his eeif-iniposed mission, Man Singh rode back to Fathpur 
Sikri and informed Akbar that Pertab was a very different 
man from his faint-hearted father, Juid that in the new 
]\Ia]i uana of Mewar he possessed a formidable enemy whom 
it was wise to crush, before he became more powerful still. 

Roused to intense anger by the insult to himself and 
indirectly to his Rajputni consorts by Pertab, and seeing a 
throat to his policy of Hindu-Musulman unity in his atti¬ 
tude, Akbar placed an army of considerable strength under 
the command of Man Singh and entrusted him with the 
task of finally humbling the Sesodia in the dust. This 
army was recruited from Marwar, Bikanir, Bundi and all 
the Rajput states which had acknowledg(id the suzerainty 
of the Emperor, and in calling upon these contingents to 
serve under Man Singh’s banner, Akbar once more proved 
his astuteness and 8tat(‘8man8hip. He wished to show not 
only that he trusted them but also that the campaign 
against Mewar was in no sense undertaken from religious 


motives. 

Pertab awaited the Moghul attack at the Pass of Haldi- 
ghat situated in the Aravallis, some sixteen miles from 
Udaipur. 

The decisive battle took place in Juno 1570 and ranks, 
chiefly owing to the inequality in numbers, as one of the 
most heroic striigglos in the long and 8t<3rmy history of 


Mewar. 

The feudatory chiefs of the kingdom, severely handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the eiitates from which they drew 
the resources necessary for the raising of troops, 'were largely 
in the hands of their foes, w^ere unable, though they rallied 
faithfully" as ever to the Maharana*8 bamier, to save him from 
defeat. 
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They were opposed by the strong! fi of a great empire 
whoso army consisted largely of men of their own race, and, 
to add to their difficulties, Man KSingh actually counted 
amongst hio followers the Maharaua's younger brother 
Sakta, for many years an exile from Mewar ancf high up in 
tile councils of the Prince of Amber, who harboured dreams 
of eventually ascending the throne of the Sesodia kingdom 
as vassal of Alcbar. 

Totally indifferent to his personal danger and with all 
the recklessness of his race, Pertab directed the battle in full 
state as though engaged in the peaceful liolding of a durbar. 

The royal umbrella held above his head was naturally 
an excellent target for the Moghul guns, and Bida of ISadri, 
a feudatory chief belonging to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, 
after vainly imploring the Maharana to lower it, resorted, 
in order to save the Maharana’s life, to one of those splendid 
acts of devotion with which the annals of Rajputana, and 
especially those of Mewar, abound. Wrenching the u mbrella 
of sovereignty from its bearer, he raised it over his own head 
and galloped to another part of the field followed by his 
vassals. The Moghuls, believing the Maharana to have 
shifted his position, instantly rained their bullets in the 
dii'oction taken by Bida of Sadri, who, together with all his 
vassals, paid the supreme sacrifice. 

His heroism had, however, not been in vain, for this 
bravo deed brought lasting glory to the house of Sadri ^ and 
raved the life of Pertab for ultimate victory. 

For the time being the Maharana and his army had 
suffered severely. Of the 22,000 Rxjputs who had fought 
for him only 8000 survived the battle, and Pertab himself, 
though severely wounded, fled, mounted upon his favourite 
iiorse Chaitak, towards the hiUs. Three enemy chieftains 
piirsued him on his flight, two of them Moslems, the third 
his own brother Sakta, who had previously joined tho 
Moghuls with the object of overthrowing Pertab. 

Now when the coveted prize seemed within Sakta’s grasp, 
by a strange revulsion, of feeling, all the inborn loyalty of the 
Raj])ut for the head of his clan and race reasserted itself, 
and perhaps also the warrior’s heart was stirred by memories 
of a common childhood, when hatred, fostered by ambition, 
had been unknown. 

Be this as it may, Sakta, suddenly couching his lance, 

' In recognition of this heroic act the descendants of Bida of 
Sadri rank as first among the nobles of Mewar, witli the privilege of 
iiolding the umbrella of state over the head of the sovereign. 
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'gcxl full at the two Moaiem nobles who accompanied 
Completely taken by surpnae and therefore urxable 
to put up any defence, both chiefs fell to the ground 
mortally wounded, and Sakta, spurring his horse to 
renewed effort, rode after his brother. 

The Maharana*s faithful charger Chaitak, who like his 
master had been wounded in the battle, was almost in the 
last stages of exhaustion, and even the intrepid Pertab was 
giving up hope when a voice was heard calling, nila 
ghora ra aswar! *V Ho, rider of the blue horso Turning 
his head, Pertab beheld his brother, now alone in hh< pursuit. 
At this moment the Maharana’s horse sank dead under him, 
and Pertab was preparing to make a last desperate effort to 
save his o\vi\ life when Sakta jumped from his own steed and 
offered his brother the hilt of his sword in token of allegiance. 

A few hurried words of explanation followed, after which 
Sakta insisted upon his brother taking his charger Ankaro 
and riding towards the fastnesses of the Aravalli, whilst he 
himself returned to the spot where the slain Moslem nobles 
lay, and, moimtiiig one of their horses, rode back to the 
Moghul camp. 

Entering the presence of Man Singh, he strove to explain 
his unexpected return without his companions by saying 
that Pertab had offered such desperate rcvsistance that not 
only haf^the two Moslems been slain, but that the Maharana 
had giuSceeded in robbing him of his horse and continuing 
hisffight to a place of refuge. The Prince of Amber, how¬ 
ever, was not duppd, and demanded bluntly that he should 
speak the truth. 

Whereupon, looking the Kachwalia fearlessly in the face, 
Sakta replied : “ The burden of a kingdom is on ray 
brother's shoulders, nor could I witness his danger without 
defending him 

With true Rajput chivalry Man Singh rose to the occasion, 
and instead of taking advantage of the young Sesodia's 
unprotected position, granted him and his followers per¬ 
mission to depart though he knew full well that he was 
weakening himself by so doing; and Sakta with his re¬ 
tainers rode forth to join his brother.^ 


* Tod’s Rajastfiarif vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 270-71. 

* Tod’s Bajasthanf vol. i. chap. xi. p. 271, 

* Sakta lived to become the fouader of the Saktawat branch of 
the Sesodia clan, and his descendant, the Meharaj of Bhindar, ranks 
with the Rawat of Salumbar and the Raj of Sadri as one of tho throe 
greatest feudatories of Mewar. 
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In Bpite ol this dramatio incident, Akbar for the mom<mt 
Ini.d ti*iumj)lied, for the forces of Man Singh occ upied XJdaipwr 
au<l the great foitress of Kuinbhaimir, Mliiist IiIb enemy, 
defeated though still stout-hearted, sought refuge with the 
wild Bhils of the inountainB who so frequently had pro¬ 
tected the line of Bappa Rawal in its hour of danger. 

A^lcbar had tested the loyalty of his Rajput feudatories 
and had not found them wanting ; his difficulties now came 
from the Musulman element at his court, with whom his 
relations were becoming liourly more and inoro strained. 
The bigoted orthodoxy of Mahmud of Ghazni still remained 
the ideal faith to the Sunni Ulema of Fathpiir Sikri, just as 
Mahmud of Ghazni himself lived in their memories as the 
ideal Mohammedan sovereign; and x4kbara policy of uni- 
V emal religious toleration, coupled with his own vor}" broad¬ 
minded beliefs, appeared to them in the light of utter 
sacrilege and the violation of the teachings of the Prophet. 
The disaffected Moslem nobles—and there existed a very 
considerable number—chcifed under the rule of the Emperor 
and supportod the Suniu clerics, hoping to gain strength for 
themselves, and possibly to see a return of the days when 
ciich of them had been a petty sovereign in his own 
domain. 

The Emperor w^as under no illusion as to the grave threat 
which this attitude of hostility on the part of the Moslem 
clergy constituted towards his policy of enliglitenmeiit. 

The Islamic law invested the Ulema- with power to issue 
a fetm or religious decree which declared the Emperor’s 
policy of freedom of conscience to be contrary to the doc¬ 
trines of the Koran, and, by so doing, absolved every devout 
Moslem from obedience to the sovereign. 

A lesser man would have sought to compromise, but 
Akbar determined on the only course which commended 
itself to him, that of striking a vital blo^v^ at the root of the 
danger by proclaiming himself the Head of the Mohammedan 
Church, a measure which would place him above even the 
Ulema. 

Towards the end of the year 1679, the Emperor an¬ 
nounced his intention of himself reading the Khutba from 
the pulpit at the Friday* prayers of the principal mosque of 
the city instead of allowing the Imam of the moeqne to 
i)crfonn that duty, and, on the first Friday of the fifth month 
of the Mohammedan year, he ascended the mimhar (pulpit) 
of the Great Mosque for the first time. 

In the presence of a vast congregation which included all 
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Mosieros of the court, the Makhdum-ul-Mulk and all the 
leading Ulema, the Emperor, in clear toners, read the Khutba 
especially composed for the occasion by the poet Faizi. 



Tlie Lord has given me the Erapue, 

And a wise hoiwt and *a strong arm. 

Ife has guided me in righteousness and justice 

And has removed from my thoughts everytliing but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding. 

Great is Hia power, Allaliu Akbar.^ 

To the members of the Ulema the words of this Khutba 
could admit of only one interpretation, and this wa^s that 
the Emperor, considering himself endowed by the Almighty 
with superior attributes of righteousness and justice, felt 
entitled to claim the position of a “ Sultan-i-Adil or Just 
Ruler, whose spiritual decrees would, by Mohammedan 
law, take preceaonce of any put forward by even the most 
learned of the Ulema. 

During the following three months a cleverly conceived 
and \ery active propaganda in favour of the Emperor’s 
claims was carried on at the imperial court, in which the 
moving spirits were Shaikh Mubarak and his sons, and 
hually, in September 1579, the Shaikh drafted a document 
which was circulated for signature amongst all the members 
of the Ulema, formally proclaiming Akbar a Sultan-i-Adil, 
and thus the supreme expounder of Musulman law in 
Hindustan. 

With fury in their hearts, but for the moment powerless 
to resist, the Makhdum-ul-Mulk and his colleages affixed 
their seals to the document; the Shaikh Mubarak, m putting 
liis own, added to its importance by writing a few words * 
under it to the effect that his signature had been most gladly 
given. 

Akbar was now Pope as w'ell as King, and began to make 
more rapid strides upon his self-set path towards spiritual 
revolution. Henceforth the debates in the Ibadat Khana 
were, by imperial command, open to all the great faiths of 
the empire ; and Brahmin Pandit, Parsee Mobed and Jain 
Acharya were given the same opportunities as the Musul- 
man Ulema to expound the doctrines of their respective 
creeds. 

Akbar was always present at these debates and listened Broacieuing of 
with deepest interest to the interpretation of all the 

^ Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbarif vol. i. p. 186. 
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scriptures, but his longing for spiritual light wo 
by the religioxis of his o'wn empire ; his yearning was for 
some knowledge of another of the great faiths of mankind, 
Christianity, as illustrated by' the Boraan Catholic Church. 
iUniost simultaneously with his assumption of the spiritual 
sovereignty over India, Akhar sent an envoy to Goa, the 
capital of Portuguese India, bearing lettei-s from him to the 
Portuguese Viceroy, Dom Diogo do Menezes, to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa and to the local Pro^dncial of the Society of 
Jesus, in which ho requested the favour of the despatch of a 
Jesuit mission to his court. He promised to receive its 
members with every possible honour and pledged his own t 
good faith for their safety. He begged that the missionaries 
be allowed to bring with them the books of law, and above 
all the Gospels, and added, because I truly and earnestly 
desire to understand their perfection 

At this period Portugal and Spam wore united under the 
sceptre of Philip TI., whose desii’o to see Catholicism spread 
all over the world was even in excess of his ambition to 
extend the terntories of Spain. 

HivS viceroy in India was naturally most anxious to bring 
about the conversion to Christianity of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the Orient, and the terms of Akbar's letter 
justified him in hoping that such a conversion could be 
achieved. 

Don Diogo therefore acceded to the Emperor’s request^ 
and despatched a mission of thi’ee Jesuit Fathers, very care¬ 
fully selected by the Jesuit Provincial of Goa, to the court of 
Fathpur Sikri. The head of the mission, Father Ridolfo 
Aquaviva, a younger son of the Duke of Atri, one of the 
leading noblemen of the kingdom of Naples, had anived in 
Portuguese India one year previously. Still under the age 
of thirty, Aqtiaviva combined in his personality the un- 
worldliness of the ascetic, the zeal of the missionary and the 
erudition of the scholar. 

Within a few months of landing at Goa, he had obtained 
complete mastery over the local Konkani dialect and of the 
Pei'sian language, while the conversion to Christianity of a 
princess of the royal Adil Shahi house of Bijapnr gave proof 
of his powers as a missionary. 

The second member of the mission, Father Antonio 
Monserrate, was a Spaniard by birth and hailed from 
Catalonia. Equally prominent as a scholar both in history 
and geography, ho was in other respects essentially an ardent 
^ Viriceiifc Smith, Akbar ihe Great Moguls chap. vi. p. 109. 
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:er of the Church, whowe zeal to proael,ytiso8ometimes I< 
to language startling in its violeTioe. 

The choice of the thii'd missionary ha<l fallen upon a 
Persian convert from Islam, who, on being baptized, had 
received the name of Francisco Enriquez, and who, by virtue 
of his extraction and knowledge of the customs and etiquette 
of an Oriental court, was well qualified to assist his European 
oolieagiies. 

The mission reached Fathpur Sikri on February 28, 1580, 
and were instantly, by the Emperor’s orders, conducted to 
his apartments. 

Akbar, to pay full honour to his guests, had donned the 
velvet and ruff of a Spanish cavalier for the occasion, and 
immediately entered into conversation with them through 
the medium of Domenico Perez, his Portuguese interpreter, 
tlie subject of discussion being mamly those religious topics 
in which his soul delighted. 

It was not until the early hours of the following morning 
that the Emperor, becoming aware of the weariness of his 
guests, allowed them to retire to the quarters in readiness for 
their reception. 

On March 3 the mission was received in ceremonial 
audience by Akbar, who was on that occasion presented 
by Aquaviva with a magnificent illuminated copy of the 
Bible, originally the property of Philip of Spain. 

From that moment the Fathers became the Emperor’s 
constant companions, and a building within the precincts of 
the palace was solemnly consecrated as a Roman Catholic 
Chapel, and its walls adorned with images of Christ and the 
Vhgin Mary painted by the palace artists. 

The Emj)eror frequently attended Mass acoompanied by 
one officer only, and on these occasions could be seen to 
follow tlie service witli every mark of reverence. Akbar’s 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and his broad-minded views 
brought him to the conclusion that it was an indispensable 
part of the education of a prince to include in his studies the 
religions and customs of other nations. 

For this purpose he requested Father Monserrate to give 
his second son, Prince Murad, instruction in the Roman 
Catholic faith and the Portuguese language. Permission 
w'as given to the Fathers to walk in public procession through 
the streets of Fathpur Sikri exposing the symbols of their 
creed and to undertake missionary work in the city; and 
the effect of these revolutionising changes upon the orthodox 
Musulman community, both at the court and throughout the 
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empire, can easily bo imagined* The spirit of disloyj^^ 
whidi had been steadily gaining ground developed into a 
fonnidablo conspiracy which aimed at no less a thing than 
the overthrow of the Emperor, and the substitution upoix the 
throne of his half-brother, Mirza Mohammed Hakim, who 
was ruling Kabul as Akbar's vassal. The fact that Mo¬ 
hammed Hakim was known to be weak and cowardly, an 
habitual drunkard, and in short lacking every quality 
necessary in a ruler, was not taken into consideration W the 
conspirators, who saw in him only the orthodox Moham¬ 
medan who would bring them back to the old order of things. 
The Emperor at the time was so engrossed with the study of 
this new theology with his Christian guests that he seemed 
blissf ully ignorant of the network of treachery which was 
being woven around him, and the tentacles of which reached 
from Bengal to Kabul. 

The principal loader of the-plot in Fathpur Sikri was one 
of the Emperor’s ministers, Khwaja Shah Mansur, a Persian 
upon whom Akbar had showered benefits and whom ho had 
raised from the humble position of a clerk to bo Todar Mai’s 
assistant in the Finance Department. The signal for the 
outbreak of the storm was given in January 1580 by Mullah 
Mohammed Yazdi, Kazi of Jaunpur, who issued a feiva 
declaring the religious policy of. the Emperor to be a direct 
violation of the t-eaclungs of the Prophet and a justification 
for all true Moslems to raise tho flag of revolt against him. 

The rebellion of several of tho leaxling Moghul officials of 
Bengal and Bihar followed immediately upon this declara¬ 
tion, headed by Masum Khan, Jagirdar of Patna, an Afghan 
noblO;, knoTO to the court as Jst, or the Rebel, because of his 
restless and ambitious tendencies. By April 1580 the rebels 
had succeeded in overrunning the whole of the province of 
l^engal and capturing the imperial viceroy Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati, whom they barbarously tortured to death. 

This may be looked upon as about the most critical 
period of Akbar s reign. Never, excepting perhaps in the 
very first days after his accession to the tlxrone, had his 
sovereignty and even his life stood in greater jeopardy, and 
never had ho given more convincing proof of his courage, 

f roatness of mind, quickness of decision, and, above all, of 
nowdedge of his fellow-men. 

He knew himself to be surrounded by traitors at his court; 
ho knew that one of his ministers was actively engaged in 
tho conspiracy to biing about his overthrow, an event which 
w’as fervently prayed for by all orthodox Musulmans 
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iroughont the empire; and yet, never for one momoot did 
his coolness forsake him, nor did he waver in his decision to 
carry out the task which he had imposed upon himself and 
which he believed to be a right one. 

Akbar had raised the Hindu population of his dominions 
from their degrading position to one of equality with his 
Moslem subjects; he had entrusted the governorship of 
cities and vast provinces to Rajput princes formerly his 
bitter foes. 

He never doubted that they would rally round him in his 
peril, just because of the generosity with which he had 
treated them in their hour of defeat. 

'J he Viceroyalty of the Punjab, the Gate of India, had 
been conferred upon no less a person than the Raja Bhagwan 
Das of Amber, his lieir Man Singh being appointed his 
deputy with the governorship of Lahore. Akbar recjognised 
with remarkable penetration that the Indus was the real 
point of danger, and, at the commencement of the Bengal 
revolt, had despatched Todar Mai in command of an army 
against the rebels, whilst he himself remained in the North 
in case of any hostile action on the part of Mohammed 
Hakim. Todar Mai’s excellent leadership was powerless to 
stem the progress of the very strong enemy force, and he 
found himself compelled to retreat to Mungir. 

Here he and the troops under his command gallantly 
boro the hardships of a siege; Todar Mai several times 
proudly spumed any suggestion to suixender, and at the end 
of four months was relieved by an imperial army commanded 
by Mirza Aziz Koka, the Emperor’s foster-brother. 

In December of the same year there were signs of activity 
from Afghanistan, and tw o raids took place into the Punjab 
by the troops of Mohammed Hakirn, both of which were 
repulsed by Bhagwan Das and his Rajputs. 

In the second raid the commander, an officer named 
Sbadman, was killed, and amongst his personal effects several 
letters were found proving beyond any doubt the treachery 
of the acting Minister of Finance, Khwaja Shah Mansur, who 
was immediately arrested and put into prison. 

Probably owing to this discovery, Mohammed Hakim inviwion of tiio 
decided to strike, and, placing himself at the head of a force 
of 15,000 men, advanced as far as the great fortress of Rohtas iiakira. 
on the banks of the Kahan river, originally erected to check 
the raids of the wild Gakkar tribes. 

The commandant of the fortreas, a loyal Musulman officer 
named Yusuf Kiian, sent a defiant refusal to the rebers 
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demand to surrender, and Mohammed Hakim 
advance into the heart of the Punjab iinti) he reached the 
gates of Lahore, where he ref>eated hi^ insolent request made 
at Bohtas to the garrison to capitulate. On reaching the 
Land of the Five Rivers he expected to be met by Moslem 
nobles and officials whom he thought it quite possible to win 
over to his cause, instead of which ho was face to face with 
one of the most powerful and ancient Rajput clans, whose 
chiefs, intensely proud of the implicit faith reposed in thenr 
by their Emperor, were filled with one desire only, that of 
justifying it to tlie utmost. 

Man Singh’s reply to Mir5:a Mohammed Hakim was to 
close the gates of Lahore against the invaders, and the ram¬ 
parts were spontaneously manned by his clansmen eager to 
prove their loyalty alike to their chiefs and to their 8uz;erain. 

Mohammed Hakim had undertaken tliis campaign in the 
belief, fostered by his supportos in India, that ho had. only 
to cross the Indiks to find the Musulmans flock to his banner, 
and that the Rajput princes would have but one object, that 
of regaining their own independence. 

In both suppositions he was fated to disappointment, for 
only a comparatively small number of the Miisulman nobles, 
even though desirous of bis success, would actually link 
their fortunes with his until they had obtained more con¬ 
vincing proof that his venture would lead to victory ; and 
the Rajput princes, animated solely by their desire to prove 
their loyalty to the imperial throne, never for one moment 
thought to'avail themselves of the general confusion to 
further any personal aims. 

Mohammed Hakim, completely disljeartenod, espeoially 
after Man Singh’s refusal to surrender Lahore, retreated to 
his own dominions in a state of panic, and so badb/ organised 
was his retreat that, though unopposed, he lost no less than 
400 men in crossing the river Chenab. 

Meanwhile the despatches which airived at Fathpur »Sikri 
from Mirza Aziz Koka and Todar Mai stating that the 
resistance of the Beugal and Bihar Tebeis was weakening, 
brought conviction to the Emperor’s mind that the moment 
had come for the sinking of the final blow which was to 
shatter the conspiracy at its very centre, Kabul. 

In a sense this w’-as the hour of Akbar’s supreme triumph, 
when he reaped to the fullest extent the fruits of his policy 
of tolerance and conciliation. All the great Rajput feu¬ 
datories of the empire followed Amber’s lead ; the Haras of 
Bundi; the Rathors of Marwar and Bikanir and the desert 
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^ufitis of Jaisalmir upheld the imperial standard, os did also 
the Bhaghela Rajputs of Rewah in Central India, ropre- 
aontativea of the famous Chalukya clan which had at one 
time reigned over Hindu Gujarat. 

Furthermore, the Emperor received support from all the 
most cultured and brilliant Musuhnan elements at the court, 
men who thought for themselves and were not influenced by 
the narrowness and bigotry of the Ulema. -Men of the 
quality of Mirza Abdurrahira and the Emperor’s foster- 
brother, Aziz Khan Koka, could not fail to grasp the far- 
reaching advantages of Akbar’s reforms as contrasted with 
those sectarian and political quarrels which had played so 
great a part under the rule of previous Musulman sovereigns. 

These men never wavered in their loyalty to Akbar and 
the principles for which he stood, but the man of all others 
who encouraged and heartened him in his difficult work, 
never leaving his side in case he might require counsel, was 
Abiil Fazl, 80 aptly stvlod by the Jesuit missionaries the 
Emperor’s Jonathan. The troops, both Hindu and Musnl- 
man, far from being disbanded alter the flight of Mohammed 
Hakim, contmued to mass at Fathpur Sikri, and in a 
proclamation issued by the Emperor to his soldiers, he 
announced that they would receive eight months pay 
in advance. All preparations having been made, Akbar, 
on February 8, 1581, set out for Kabul at the head of a 
formidable army. Rai Rai Singh, heir apparent of BUcanir, 
was entrusted with the command of the advance guard, and 
Akbar himself took control of the main body and was 
accompanied by bis eldest son Prince Salim and his second 
son Prince Murad, now respectively twelve and ten years of 
ago ; the latter’s Jesuit tutor. Father Monserrate, who^ 
presence the Emperor especially desired ; and lastly, by liis 
faithful friend Abul Fazl. The treacherous minister, K hwaj a 
Shah Mansur, who, after being temporarily removed from 
office and placed under arrest was ifestored to his post, was 
aho amongst the Emperor’s suite, and it is more than likely 
that Akbar’s apparent clemency had been_ dictated by his 
wish to watch personally the minister’s activities. 

The army hrvd advanced but a few stages when more 
letters from the hand of Mohammed Hakim to Khwaja Shah 
Mansur were intercepted by loyal officers of the Crown. 
Akbar could, under these circumstances, hesitate no longer. 
Khwaja Shah Mansur was once more placed under arrcst, 
and, after being publicly accused of treason by Abul Fazl, 
was hanged on a tree before the eyes of the entire army. 
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When the Emperor and his army reached the Indni 
great river was in flood, which delayed his advance by fifty 
days. During this time, Akbar, whilst personally super¬ 
vising his vast force, still found leisure to spend part of his 
day hunting, and at night occupied many of the hours which 
should have been devoted to rest in theological discussions 
with Father Monsarrate. 

As soon as the floods had subsided, the Emperor sent the 
youthful Prince Murad across the river in nominal command 
of the advance guard, composed of several thousand cavalry 
and 500 elephants. The prince was accompanied by some 
of his father’s most distinguished officers, but in spite of !iis 
personal valour and the bravery of these officers, a terrible 
disaster was only narrowly averted. They were suddenly 
attacked by a vastly superior force sent by Mohammed 
Haldnf\, and would most certainly have been overwhelmed 
but for the timely assistance of Man Singh of Amber at the 
head of a body of Rajput cavalry who, sounding tho war-cry 
of the Kachwahiis, Sita Rama Jaiyati! “ Victoiy to Sita 

and Rama charged full into the enemy and rescued them 
from their perilous position. 

In July 1581 tho Emperor and his army crossed the Indus, 
and a force of picked troops under tho command of Prince 
Salim were detailed to occupy tho Kiiyber Pass. From that 
moment the imperial progress was practically unchecked. 
When on August 3 an advance party commanded by Prince 
Murad took possession of Kabul, they found that Mohammed 
Hakim had fled to the hills, and six days later, on August 9, 
Akbar hitpself made his triumphant entry into the city. 

Following upon his victory the Emperor found himself 
faced by the difficult quandary as to how' to deal with his 
brother. The advice tendered to him by Father Monserrate, 
which was naturally in accordance with the principles of 
Christianity, was to extend a free pardon to the offender; 
the greatest number of his officers, on the other hand, begged 
to be allowed to punish hka themselves by laying an ambush 
for Mohammed Hakim and finally ridding Akbar of his 
presence. 

The gentle counsels prevailed and the Emperor announced 
his decision in the following noble words, which gave evidence 
of one of the finest traits ui his character, his deep reverence 
for the memor)’' of his father: “ Hakim Mirza is a memorial 
of the Emperor flumayun ; though ho has acted ungrate¬ 
fully I can be no other than forbearing 

^ Jarret, Am-i-Akbarif vol. iii. p. 3S3. 
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vSIiortly after Akbar’s entry into Kabul, Bakht-un-Kisa, 
sister of Mohammed Hakim and the Emperor’s half-sister, 
arrived in the capital with the object of begging Akbar\s 
clemency for her brother. The Emperor received her most 
kincily and told her that he inttmded to place the govern¬ 
ment of Kabul in her hands, but, at the same time, gave her 
to understand that, if at any future time she wished to 
restore it to Moha-Tumed Hakim, he would not raise any 
objection to her so doing. On December 1, 1581, Akbar 
returned to Eathpur Silcri, where his arrival was celebrated 
with splendour almost unparalleled even in India. 

Tiie Emperor, proud though he necessarily felt at his Foundation by 
political triumph, realised that it could not bring him com- nnf 
plet€3 satisfaction until the spiritual revolution of which it 
was but the prelude had been accomplished. He had studied 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity, also the beliefs 
of the Jains, and had found much in these four creeds to 
appeal to his soul; his fervent desire now centred upon 
selecting the most beautiful and convincing tenets from each 
faith and uniting them in one, and thus there came into the 
world in the year 1582 the Din IlaJii or Divine Faith, a new 
religion which was founded by Akbar and of which he was 
the supreme head, and Abul Eazl the high priest. The Din 
llaki embodied the highest ideals of Christianity and 
Hindiusm, with which were mingled the doctrines of 
Mohammed, Zoroaster and Mahavira. The influence pf 
Abul E’azl can be clearly traced in the accepted dogma of 
tliis new faith, and the lofty ideal w^hich the Emperor and 
his devoted friend strove to attain is perhaps best expressed 
in these singularly beautiful words, composed by Abul Fazl, 
and engraved by order of Akbar on the walls of a temple 
dedicated to the new faith : 

“ O God, in every temple I see j^eople that seek Thee, and 
in every language I hear spoken people praise Thee. Poly¬ 
theism and Islam feel after Thee. Each religion says 
^Tbou art “One” without Equal.* If it be a Mosqp.e people 
murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a Christian Church 
people ring the bell from love to Thee. Sometimes I fre¬ 
quent the Christian Cloister and sometimes the Mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search froqjtemple to temple. Thy 
elect have no dealings with either^hbresy or orthodoxy, for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth.^ 

“ Heresy to the heretic and religion to the orthodox. But 

' BivKjhmarm, Aind-Akhari^ vol. i. Autobiography of Abul Fazl, 
p. xxxii. 
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tho dust of the rose petal belongs to the heart of the pcr- 
fiime-seller 

The total number of members of the Din ilahi throughout 
tb© empire probably never exceeded a few thousands, and 
of the great figures of the imperial court, only one Hindu, 
the Brahmin Birhal ; the Moslem Shaikh Mubarak and his 
sons, and the Emperor’s foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Koka, 
became converts to the new religion, hut its influence could 
not be correctly estimated by the numbers who joined it. 

Akbar did not put pressure upon any of his people to 
embrace the tenets of the Din lUhi, but the mere fact that 
he personally was the founder of the divine faith raised him 
in their eyes far above the rank ever held by any of his 
Musulinan predecessors ; it made of him a serene and im¬ 
partial figure, whom all his mynad subjects could look upon 
as a fatlier, sure of receiving at his hands sympatliy, toler¬ 
ance and justice. 

The return to political peace and the establishment of 
spiritual harmony brought a remarkable intellectual litemry 
and artistic renaissance in its train, which affected the Hindu 
and Musulman elements in a great measure, and brought 
each to the realisation of the culture and ideals of the other. 

The literary and poetic talent of the Hindus, once so 
brilliant, had been almost entirely lost under the weight of 
oppression practised by the early Mohammedan dynasties ; 
the new era of liberty saw a revival of all its anciemt beauty. 

In the sacred city of Benares a hitherto unknown Brah¬ 
min religious incndicant named Tulsi Das emerged from his 
obscurity and gave to the world, amongst- other poems, a 
masterpiece named the Kam-cbarit-manas, which was a 
rendering in colloquial Hindi of the great Sanskrit epic the 
Ramayana, and which rivalled that of Kalidasa, the great 
Hindu poet of ancient days. 

Uulmown to himself. Akbar had by the policy of tolerance 
which made it possible for Tiilai Das to write this ©pic, 
boatow'ejd upon millions of his subjects, not only of that time 
but for all successive generations up to the present day, the 
great spiritual feast of being able to read the beautiful story 
of Rama and Sita, w^hich would otherwise have remained 
inaccessible to all excepting to those who could read and 
understand the Sanskrit original. 

The Emperor, though himself illiterate, had got to know 


' T}io nieflning of the last liii© is tliat Abul Fazl seeks to draw the 
best from all creeds as tho perfume-seller draws the essence from 
the rose. 
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^•eat Hindu opica by intorcoiirse with men of the typo 
of Birbai, and his appreciation of the bardic poems and songs 
of the Rajputs had come to him through his friendship with 
the gallant Prithvi Raj, younger son oi Raja Kalyan Mai of 
Bikanir, and with the famous Rajput minstrel, Tansen of 
Gwalior. 

He realised to the full tlie influence of literature in the 
forming of national ideals, and, bv his orders, learned Musuh 
mans at the court oommence<l tlie. translation of the gems 
of Sanskrit literature into Persian, 

The Lilavaii, a famous Sanskrit treatise on arithmetic, In 
the words of Abul Fazl, “ lost its Hindu veil and received a 
Persian garb*^ at the hands of his brother, the poet Faizi, 
and, actuated possibly by a gidm sense of humour, Akbar 
entrusted the historian Maulana Abdul Kadir of Budaun, 
better known as Budauni, the leader of the orthodox 
Musulman party at the court, with the grf3ater part of the 
formidable task of translating the Mahabharata and the 
Rarnayana. 

In spite of his detestation openly avowed for the Mahab¬ 
harata, Budauni most ably and conscientiously fulfilled his 
duty, and the poem was translated into Persian under the 
name of the “Razmnamah,*' or Book of Wars, and mag¬ 
nificently illuminated and illustrated copies by the court 
artists were distributed amongst the nobles in attendance 
on the Emperor. At Fathpur Silo'i there came into being a 
new and liberal school of Islamic thought, whose members 
disavowed the narrow bigotry of Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Shahab-ud-Din of Ghor and took their inspiration from the 
Golden Ago of Islam when the universities of Baghdad and 
Cordova ha<l admitted as students men of all creeds on a 
footing of equality. The most prominent leader of this 
school was the brilliantly clever Abdurrahim, son of Bairain 
Khan, a gifted linguist, poet and man of letters. His man¬ 
sion became the ineeting-plaoe of the learned men of every 
race and creed throughout the empire, and his wTOxderful 
knowdedge of languages enabled Abdurrahim to speak to 
each of his guests in his own tongue, now' greeting a Moghul 
noble in his native Turki, now a Persian dervish in the? 
vo<?abulary of Iran, or discussing some knotty point of Hindu 
philosophy in faultless Sanskrit w ith some erudite Brahmin 
pandit. 

The Enqieror possessed a most extensive library, which 
included volumes on every subject from the pagan philo¬ 
sophy of ancient Greece to the Gospels recently translated 
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into Persian by Abnl Pazl. Akbar’s evenings were spentln 
a small circle of intimates whom he gathered around him, 
one of whom would read aloud, selecting different works on 
each occasion. 

Sometimes Abdurrahim woitld read his own translation 
from Turki into Persian of the Memoirs of Babur, the 
Emperor’s grandfather, while at others Prithvi Baj of 
Bikanir would recite verses from his own newly composed 
masterpiece, the Veli Krisana Eukamani Hi, a ppem im¬ 
mortalising the love story of Krishna and Bukmini. 

There were certain customs still adb.ored to by the Hin dus 
which iAkbar, in spite of his great affection for the Rajputs 
and admiration for thek ideals, was too broad-minded and 
humane not to condemn as barbarous survivals. 

The rigid law which enforced perijetual widowhood on a 
young gkl married in infancy to an equally youthful lius- 
band who had died before she actually knew him, seemed 
an outrage to the Emperor, and equally, whilst fully realismg 
the high ideal and horoism of the sati, his whole nature 
revolted agaiivst the continuance of this custom under his 
rule. 

He tried to persuade ids Hindu consorts to use thek 
moral influence to encourage remarriage for Hindu widows, 
and he decreed that no woman, unless by her own free will 
and deske, should henceforth become sali on the funeral pyre 
of her lord.^ 

This decree gave rise to a dramatic incident, which gives 
proof of Akbar’s chivalry and determination to have his Jaws 
obeyed even at great personal risk. Jai Mai Kaohwaha, a 
cousin of Bhagwan Das of Amber, had succumbed to 
heat-stroke in Bengal, where tlie Emperor had sent him on a 
mission. His body was brought back to his home in Northern 
India by his clansmen, but his young widow, a daughter of 
Udai Singh of Marwar, refused to become sati. Her stepson, 
likewise called Udai Singh, encouraged by the Purohit or 
family priest, determined to ignore the imparial edict and to 
compel her to the sacrifice. At the last moment the Emperor, 
probably through one of his Kajputni consorts, heard of the 
fate awaiting the princess, and instantly mounting the 
swiftest horse in his stables, galloped unattended to tk--! 
scene of the sali. The liapless young widow had already 


^ “ It ia a strango coiameiitary on the magnanimity of men that 
they ehould seek their deliverance through t}\e self-sacrifice of their 
wives.” Abul Fazl, Ain-i-AiWan (” Happy sayings of His Majesty *’). 
Jarret, voi. iii. p. S98. 
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11 her pla^'.u on the funeral jjyre arid the flames had 
almost reached the hem of the bridal raiment winch she was 
r earing, when suddenly the circle of armed Rajputs and 
chanting Brahmins were scattered apart, and Akbar rode up 
to the x^yre at a furious pace and lifted the terrified woman 
to a place of safety. 

.For a moment the Rajputs, roused to indignation by this 
encroachment upon their laws, grasped their swords and the 
Elmperor’s life hung in the balance ; but almost immediately 
two of his most faithful Rajput officers, Jaganath Kachwaha 
and Rai Sal Shaikhawat, came to his assistance, and Udai 
Singh made no further attempt to resist his imperial master's 
decree. The priacess was placed under the protection of her 
Rathor relatives, but Akbar, greatly incensed by the dis¬ 
regard of his command, was on the point of ordering the 
immediate execiition of the would-be instigators of the mii 
w hen Bhagw^an Das of Amber, head of their clan, pleaded for 
mercy on their behalf and obtained the Emperor's pardon. 

Akbar's reign witnessed a complete upheaval througbout 
the known world of those days. It was an era not only of 
radical spiritual clianges but of most important geographical 
discovery, and, wdth the finding of noAv fields of expansion, 
there inevitably came international, political and commercial 
rivalry. 

The armies of Cortez and PizarrO; assisted by the power 
of the Catholic Church, had overthrown two mighty empires 
and had gained a vast dominion for Spain from which all 
foreigners, and quite esx)ecialiy Protestants, were rigidly 
excluded. 

England had definitely emerged from feudalism and was 
no^ a Proiestant country under the rule of the great Queen 
Elizabeth ; her merchants, imbued \vith the spirit of 
adventure, 'wished to cany their trade to distant lands, but 
at the sam^ time, not feeling strong enough to challenge the 
commercial supremacy of Spain in those South American 
waters which she had appropriated, looked to the Near East, 
and then far i>eyond to India, as possible markets for their 
goods. 

In the year 1583, two years after Queen Elizabeth had 
granted a royal charter entitled “ The Company of Merchants 
to the Levant ", a charter wKich the members of the com¬ 
pany evidently considered sufficiently elastic to allow them 
to penetrate as far as India, a mission from the company 
which included John Newbery, a London merchant, William 
Leeds, a jew eller, and Ralph Fitch, also a merchant, reached 
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Fathpur Sikri. Newbeiy, the head of the party, was t’ 
hearer of an autograph letter from Queen Elizabeth to “ the 
most invincible and most mighty Prince Lord Zelabdiin 
Echebar’’. In this she begged the Moghul emperor to 
extend a cordial welcome to her subjects. 

There exists no record of the audience granted by Akbar 
to the IBritish mission, although a very interesting account 
of his Indian travels by the merchant Kalph hitch has been 
preserved, but the incident is noteworthy because it repre¬ 
sents the first occasion upon which the Moghuls and the 
nation which was destined one day to rule in India came into 
contact. 

In, the autumn of 1585 a combination of circumstances 
made it necessary for the Empei'or to transfer the seat of 
government from Fathpur Sikii to Lalioro; foremost 
amongst these was the death of his half-brother Mirza 
Mohammed Hakim. 

This prince expired at Kabul at the early age of thirty- 
one as a result of chronic intemperance, and had left a 
child of tender years as his heir. Akbar had always treated 
his half-brother with kindness and generosity, but he realised 
that he could not permit a minor to remain as nominal ruler 
over the Afghan territories of the empire when the actual 
power would really bo in the hands of some ambitious local 
noble of doubtful loyalty to the Crown. He w^as all the more 
justiiied in taking up a strong attitude) now, as even before 
Mohammed Hakim’s death the outlying district of Badak- 
shall had been overrun by the Uzbeks under Abdullah of 
Bokhara. 

Baja Man Singh was sent by Akbar to Kabul wuth 
instructions to take over the government in the Emperor’s 
name and then bring Mohammed Hakim’s young sons bat?k 
to India under a guard of honour. Man Singh accomplished 
his task most ably, and Kabul passed under the direct rule 
of the Emperor \vithout any disturbance. 

It was, however, not only the death of his half-brother 
and the circumstances arising from it which made the 
Emx)eror desirous of taking up his residence at Lahore. He 
had indisputahle proof that the reigning King oi Kashmir, 
.Yusuf Chak, was hostile to him, and this fact, owing to the 
geographical position of Kashmir, constituted a grave 
menace to his supremacy. 

Attracted to no small extent also by the beauty and 
fertility of the country, iVkbar determined to take the 
decisive step and attempt the subjugation of the kingdom. 
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It is here necessary to make a shoit digression to that far 
distant time following uyioii the fall of the strange costuo- 
politaii Indian empire of the K-iishans, when the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir, protected by its mountains and ruled oyer 
by Idngs >f S(’ythian origin, had been safe from foreign 
invasion. 

In 133() a change occurred and the throne was iisur})ed by 
a Mohammedan named Shah Mir, minister of the last Hindu 
king, and from that moment Islam succeeded Hinduism aa 
the state religion of the ICashniiris. 

The successive nile of Musulman sovereigns did not, 
iiowever, prevent the countiy from continuing to live its 
own life undisturbed by the different Mohammedan dynasties 
who gained and lost the imperial throne of Delhi. 

The Emperor Babur had, on one occasion, attempted to 
intervene in a local revolution, but with practically no result, 
and Kashmir maintained its independence until twenty-four 
years after the accession of Akbar to the imperial throne in 
1580 ; the reigning king, Yusuf Chak, had been deposed by 
some of the nobles of his court and fled to India to seek the 
Emperor’s help. On this occasion Yusuf Chak had pledged 
himseii to accept Akbar’s suzerainty as the price of his 
assistance, but when in the end he regained Iiis kingdom 
without the necessity of inteivention by Moghul troops and 
hod got safely back to Srinagar, his capital, ho evaded his 
obligations. 

Instead of attending the imperial court in person as did 
the other vassal princes of the empire, he merely sent his son 
Yakub Chak liS his representative. It was this action on the 
King of Kashmir’s part which convinced Akbar of his want 
of good faith, and which, combined with his desire to incor¬ 
porate the country into his empire, brought about in the year 
1586 the campaign in Kashmir. 

An army under the joint command of Raja Bhagwan Das 
‘ of Amber and Kasim Khan, the Emperor’s chief military 
engineer, was sent against Kashmir, and in spite of the heavy 
falls of snow by which their progress was impeded and the 
intense cold, the Moghuls inflicted a severe and decisive 
defeat upon the forces of Yusuf Chak in the Buliyas Pass, 
which leads into the valley of Kashmir. This defeat was 
followed by the siirrender of Yusuf Chak and bis eldest son 
Yakub, and by the definite promise by the King of Kashmir 
to accept the suzerainty of the Emperor, and to have Akbar’s 
name read Ixffore his own in the Kbutba in all the mosques 
of his donunions. 
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At the time, when the Kashmir expedition was making 
HVich satisfactory progress u terrible tragedy was preparing 
in another part of the North-west Frontier, which was 
iiihabit/cd by the Yusufzai tribe of Pathans. 

These tribesmen, like all Pathans, were fanatics, and of 
recent years had fallen under the influence of an heretical 
religious teacher named Bayazid, whose principal doctrine 
claixned that his followers, “ the faitliful had a right to 
seize the lands and property of any who diflered from them, 

It is not unnatural that a law of this kind should appeal 
strongly to the predatory Yusufzai tribesmen, and early in 
the new year 1586 they revolted under the leadership of a 
boy of fourteen named Jalala, who had just succeeded 
Bayazid as bead of the sect foun^ied by him and known as 
the Roshani or Illuminati. Akbar, receiving nows of the 
rising, proceeded to the celebrated fortress of Attock on the 
Iiahis, which he made his headquarters and whence he 
despatched a punitive force against the rebels, coiumanded 
jointly by Zain Khan Kokaltash, a distinguished Musulman 
soldier and noble of the court; Hakim Abul Path, a 
learned Persian Alim, formerly Moslem Chief Justice of 
Bengal; and lastly Raja Birbal, the Emperor’s earliest 
fiiend. 

The selection of Raja Birbal was disastrous both for 
himself and the troops unclor his command, for although an 
able statesman, he was not a great soldier, and to render the 
conditions still more difficult, Hakim Abul Path, from the 
very commencement of the military oj)erafcions, disagreed 
and quarrelled violently with Zaiu Khan, who was the only 
one of the throe commanders qualified to take real responsi¬ 
bility in the field. 

The dissensions between the commanders naturally led 
to mistakes in the plan of campaign, and the Moghuls, when 
passing tlirough the mountain pass of Malandarai,' found 
themselves suikienly completely surrounded and assailed on 
all sides by the YuBufzais. 

Exactly half of the number of troops sent out from 
Attock returned; amongst these were the two rival com¬ 
manders, Zain Khan and Hakim Abul Path, but Birbal and 
600 of his officers perished amidst the snows of the North¬ 
west Frontier. 

Akbar’s grief was heartrending and terrible in its in¬ 
tensity. Birbal, then known only as Maliesh Das, the poor 
Brahmin minstrel, haH, when the boy Akbar w’as virtually a 
prisoner of Bairam Khan, been the first to whom ho had 
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his youthful dreams of a possible Hiiidu-Muauiman 
»aiiity ; Birbal had been his first Hindu adherent, and, with 
the one exception of Abul FazI, was his closest friend, and 
finally the mighty Emperor and the faithful servant and 
minister, now raised to the rank of Raja, had together 
watched the childish vision take definite shape and blossom 
forth into splendid reality. 

Meanwhile the campaign against Kashmir had been 
safely concluded, and a treaty of peace drawn up by Man 
8ingh and Kasim Khan with Yusuf Chak of Kashmir, 

It so happened that at the very moment when Akbar 
had n)ceived the crushing intelligence of the death of his 
friend, Yusuf Chak and his son arrived in the imperial camp 
to pay homage to their suzerain. 

The Emperor, liowwer, disapproved entirely of the tcTins 
of the agreement concluded by his generals with the I^ig 
of Kashmir, whoso sudden access of loyalty he digtrusted, 
and moreover the disaster to his army on the North-west 
Prontier had made him realise more strongly even than 
before the advisability of having the frontier territories of 
his empire under the direct control of his own officers. 

He refused to ratify the treaty but offered to grant 
pensions to Yusuf Chak and to his son, at the same time 
annexing Kashmir to the empire. Yusuf Chak accepted 
the Emperor’s terms, but his son, who was made of sterner 
metal, succeeded in escaping to Kashmir, where he pro¬ 
claimed himself King. 

The Kashmiris, however, were no longer imbued with 
those warlike qualities which in ancient days had led their 
victorious armies to the banks of the Ganges. They made 
but the feeblest pretence of rallying to their prince’s banner, 
and it was an easy tiling for the Moghul troops to overrun 
the entire valley of Kashmir and to occupy Srinagar. Yakub 
Chak was captured, and he and his father were sent to Raj 
Mahal, the viceregal capital of Bengal and Bihar, as state 
prisoners. Kashmir with its dependencies was annexed to 
the empire, and two years later tne ex-king and his son were 
released and enrolled by Akbar amongst his Mayisahdars. 

In April 1589 the Emperor visited Kashmir, and so 
impressed was he with the beauty of the valley, that he ever 
after delighted in calling it his private garden. 

From Srinagar he proceeded to Kabul, where he spent 
two months, and it was during his stay in this city that he 
received the intelligence of the death, within a few weeks of 
each other, of the Diwan, Raja Todar Mai, w^hom ho had left 
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in charge at Lahore, and of the Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber 
who had, at the time of his death, held the Viceroyalty of 

Bengal. . , . , . i. 

Thus by a tragic fate Akbar had, mthin a brief space; 
been deprived of three of the great Hindu statesmen who 
had stood by him when he freed himself from the tutelage 
of Bairam Khan, and who had loyally assisted him to build 
up the new India. 

Akbar immediately bestow’ed upon Man bingh, then 
Governor of Bihar, the Srman of investiture as Raja, of 
Amber and raised him to the Viceroyalty. In addition he 
conferred upon the ruler of Amber the governorship of the 
city and fortress of Ajmore and created him a conimaruier of 
5000. His conquest of Kashmir provided Akbar with a 
secure frontier towards the region of the Hindu Kush, but 
his hold on Kabul was somewhat in jeopardy owing to the 
fact that the important and not very distant city of Kan¬ 
dahar was under Persian rule, whilst Southern Sind still 
remained an mdependent state, whose monarch, Jani Beg 
Arghun, belonged to the family of that Shah Hussein Arghun 
who had refused to shelter the Emperor Humayun diu-ing 
his flight from India. 

Ill the following year, 1590, the Emperor appointed 
Mirza Abdurrahim Governor of Multan, and entrusted him 
with the ta.sk of attempting tho conquest of Lower Siud. 

The son of Bairam ^foian had now attained the zenith of 
his brilliant career. Six years previously, whilst Viceroy of 
Gujarat, he had proved tho excellence of his leadenshij) and 
his prowess in facing a formidable revolt by Muzaffar Shah, 
the former king of that country, who had escaped from 
captivity. Tho rebels, 40,000 steong as opposed to 10 
troops under tho Viceroy’s command, succeeded in storming 
Ahmedaha<J. In spite of the great disparity in numbers, 
tho young general gave his men the order to attack, with the 
result that he gamed a decisive victory known as the victory 
of Sarkbej (January 1684), followed by the recapture of 
Ahmedabad and the flight of Muzaffar to Kathiawar. The 
Emperor’s reward for this brilliant feat was tho be-stowal of 
the title of Khan Khanan, formerly held by his father 
Bairam Khan, which carried with it the rank of First Noblo 
of the Empire. 

In the early xiionths of the year 1591, the Khan Khanan 
had completed all his preparations for the invasion of 
Southern Sind and, heading hia troops, gave the order to 
advance. 
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Beg Argbim and liis army put up a gallant defence 
both by land and by employing armed ships on the Indus, 

xTToti lift wnS eOWl'* 
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but linally their rosistaiico was broken aad he was com 
polled to surrender, his capital Tatta being occupied by the 
Moghuls. 

lUs bravery, however, was not lost upon Akbar, who 
alv'avB admired and sympathised with a courageous foo. 
Ho received Jani Beg Arglnm, when he arrived at the court 
to offer his allegiance, with every honour, then and there 
created him a commander of 5000, and informed him that he 
was free to return to his own dominions and to hold them as 
a fief of the imperial crown. This generous action mado of 
Jani Beg one of the Emperor’s moat devoted vassals, and 
this bond was still further cemented when he somewhat 
later became a convert to the Divine Faith. 

The first Jesuit mission to the Moghul court had returned 
to Goa in the year 1583 and was succeeded by a second ono, 
which arrived at Lahore in 1590 and left again within the 
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Li 1594 the Emperor renewed his request to the Viceroy 
of Goa for another mission to bo sent to the court, with 
the result that the Provincial of the Jesuits despabjhed a 
third to the capital of the Punjab, of which Father Jerome 
Xavier, grand-nephew of St. Francis and ono of the most 
distinguished Catholic missionaries of Portuguese India, was 
the head. . 

A warm personal friendship sprang up almost immedi¬ 
ately between the Moghul emperor and the Catholic priest, 
and Xavier and his colleagues, Fathers Emmanuel Pinheiro 
and Benedict of Goes, were, at iVirbar’s express command, 
always e ;empt from making before hiiu the sijda or prostra¬ 
tion which he exacted even from his proud Bajput vaasals, 
and were received at the court with honours usually reserved 
for independent foreign sovereigns. 

A splendid mansion on the bank of the river Kavi became 
the official residence of the mission, and ono of the apart¬ 
ments, set aside and consecrated as a chapel, was adorned 
on the great Catholic festivals by the images of the Virgiii 
and Child and the Saints, given to Akbar by Aquaviva and 
ItmT. by tlie Emperor for the occasion. 

In afidition to this a grant of land was made in the city 
of Lahore for the purpose of erecting a Catholic church, and 
the Emperor mado a point of encouraging his nobles at the 
court to allow their sons to be educated by the missionaries. 
Surveying with his mind's eye the full extent of his vast 
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doinirdons, realising as he must have done that his ambitk^^^ 
in that line had been fully accomplished, and that, above all 
others, the great purpose of his life, that of political and 
spiritual union, had been, attained, Alibar had just cause 

In spit© of the inevitable wars which had been fought and 
which had in 1692 added the conq^uest and subjugation of 
Orissa by Man Singh to his many viotoiies, the real position 
of Akbar had been built up to a far greater extent upon the 
foundations of admiration and lovo, which his personality 
inspired amongst his people, than upon the power oi the 

Akbar’s subjects, rich and poor, belonging as they did to 
all races, castes and creeds, realised that it was to his 
wisdom, to his untiring efforts for their good, thaUhey owed 
the transformation their lives had undergone. The multi¬ 
tude would gather around the palace at the hour when he 
was wont to appear at the window and would prostrate 
themselves before him, whilst women with sick children 
would raise them to him, imploring his blessing, firmly con¬ 
vinced that, gifted with Divine power, he possessed the 
means to cure all ills. , 

It had become proverbial throughout the empire wher 
speaking of good fortune coming to any individual to say, 
fortunate as Akhar and yet, such is the tragedy of 
life, beneath all the power and glory his worldly possessmns 
had brought him, beneath aU the devotion he inspired 
amongst his subjects, this mighty emperor’s^ heart mis 
almost breaking with grief over the unworthinesa of his 

owm sons. . . , . . i • j 

The curse of intemperance, which had claimed many 
victims amongst the members of the house of .Cirnur and 
which tho great Emperor Babur had found it difficult, in 
his own case, to keep ^vithin reasonable bounds, had caught 
his two youthful di^scendants within its iron grip. 

Prince Murad and Prince Danyal, the Emperor’s second 
and youngest sons, wore almost constantly under the in¬ 
fluence of drink, which in the case of Prince Murad com¬ 
pletely clouded his naturally fine intelligence. 

In Prince Salim, the heir to the imperial throne, the 
degrading and dangerous results of intemperance were, on 
the surface, less apparent for the reason that he was 
pixssesscd of a stronger ^‘hysical constitution, but his in¬ 
dulgence in the evil habit was no leas and had the worst 
influence upon his character and temperament generally. 
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lo vice to whi.^F h© wcis acidioted had mad© of this abl© 
ttuu by nature, generous-minded prince, a moroeo and at 
timra cruel man, and, far from talcing his father’s severe but 
always affectionate remonstrances in a i)enitent spin^ m) 
became more and more sullen and resentful. Ahul Jazl, 
whose devotion to tho Emperor gained, if possible, m 
strength aa tho years moved on, could not fail to share hm 
master’s grief at the conduct of his sons, and ho viewed with 
ever-increasing dread the fate that awaited the great empire 
which ho had helped to create when Akbar’s successor would 

come to the throne. _. 

The extreme orthodox Musulman faction at the court, 
quiescent since the failure of the rebellion of 1580, but never 
truly reconciled, now saw their opportunity and were ^mck 
to masp the possibility of underminuig the Emperor a in- 
Humico, and using Salim as a means by which to endanger 
tlie sovereign’s position, pursued the policy of actively 
fostering the resentment which Ale bar’s condemnation of h is 
conduct had raised in the prince ; and they also succeeded 
in filling the mind of Salim with intense hatred of the great 
minister who had, he know, such powerful influence witl) his 

father. . . • o !• 

To make the work of the plotters easier. Prince Salim 
possessed one real and, in a sense, .legitimate grievance 
atrainst tho Emperor—liLs father’s attitude towards his deop 
and unalterable love for the girl who later, under the name 
of Nur Jehan (Light of the World), was to play such a con¬ 
spicuous part in the history of tlie empire. 

In tho year 1577, when Salim was eight years of age, there story of 
arrived at Akbar’s court a Persian political refugee named ““ 
Ghiyas Beg. On their trek from Persia, wMst the furitivee 
were resting at Kandahar, the wife of Ghiyas Beg, A'/izan 
Bibi, had given birth to a daughter to whom her parents, it 
would seem almost prophotioally, gave the name of Mihr- 
un-Nisa, or “ Sun among Women ”. 

Ghiyas Beg, who was a man of high culture and ability, 
soon gained favour with tho Emperor, and within a few years 
the totally impoverished and homeless refugee hatl risen to 
the much-coveted dignity of Lord High Treasurer of the 

empire. ^ 

The child Mihr-nn-Nisa grew to maidenhood at tho 
imperial court, and blossomed into exceptional beauty. 

Azizan Bibi, her mother, now held rank, as orie of the 
great l.idies of the court and was on terms of clo.seet intimacy 
with the ladies of the imperial harem, notably with the 
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jJtnperor’s first wife, Ruqua.yyah Sultan Begum, whom she 
riaited frequently, always accompanied by Mihr-xin-Nisa. 

One of the innovations introduced by Akbar at his court, 
which took place once every month, was a festival known as 
the Khushroz or “ Day of Joy On this occasion all the 
merchants of the different bazaars in the capital were invited 
to sot lip their stalls in one of the courtyards of the palace, 
and the Emperor would move freely amongst the throng, 
would bargain with the merchants and listen to their 
grievances on trade and texation. Invitations to attend the 
Khusbroz were sent by the Emperor’s consorts to the wives 
and families of all the nobles, and of course iVzizan Bibi and 
her daughter were included. 

It was on one of these occasions that Mihr-un-Nisa, weary 
of the heat and noise of the bazaar, strayed away into the 
imperial gardens and, at the turn of a path, encountered 
Prince Salim for the first time. 

Retreating behhid a bush, she hastily veiled herself, but 
Prince Salim, who was carrying on his wrist a couple of tame 
ingeons of which heu'asvery fond, and who believed himself 
to be speaking to a slave girl from the palace, commanded 
her to hold them for him. The girl, in obedience to his 
request, put out her hand, but one of the birds took fright 
and flew away. 

Greatly annoyed at tho loss of the dove, the prince broke 
into abuse of tho supposed slave girl, whom he accused of 
clumsiness, asking ner how it was that she had allowed the 
bird to escape. 

“ So, my lord ”, answered Mihr-un-Nisa, and, laughing 
defiantly, deliberately set the other dove at liberty. At the 
same time her veil fell from her face, and realising this; she 
fled back to the bazaar. This brief moment sufficed to 
convince the prince that he had looked upon the face of the 
most beautiful woman in the world and that he had met tho 
love of his life. 

Salim immediately sought Akbar and begged him to ask 
Ghiyas Reg in his name for the hand of his daughter in 
marriage, only to find that she was already affianced by her 
father to Ali 'Kuli Bog Istajlu, a young Persian soldier who 
had served with distinction under the Khan Khanan in Sind. 

In an earliei period of Musulman India this betrothal 
would almost certainly have been sot a.sids in favour of the 
heir to the throne, but to Altbar this course meant the 
violation of justice and as such was unthinkable. Acting 
?mder an error of judgement, the Enifjoror thought that, by 
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hurrying on the marriage bet^t^een Mihr-un-Nisa and A.li 
Kuli Beg Istajlu, he would bring his sou to accej^t tbo 
inovitable, but ho ’vvas mistakon„ 

Salim, far from being reconciled, did not relinquish liope . 
even after the marriage was an accomplished fact; and the 
broach between father and son was widencnl, a circumstance 
welcomed by the Moslem conspirators at the court. 

One of the great achievements of Akbar’s reign, almost 
the greatest, because it derived its strength from the spiritual 
tolerance which he extended to ail his subjects of every 
nationality and creed, was the union of the Rajput kingdoms 
of Northern D\dia into a federation of states of which he Wiis 

the Buiireme head. , . ^ /v • 

At the end of the year 1593, when the position of affairs Kvonfc« in the 
at the imperial court were such as we have just recently 
described, the Emperor’s ever-active mind evolved a plan vijayanagar 
wtiich aimed at carrying his rule to the tableland of the 
Deccan, and at making of that country, too, a federation of 
kingdoms without in any way weakening the existing 
dyna-sties, w hiJe yet requiring of the reigning monarchs that 
they should recognise him as their overlord. 

A century, approximately, had elapsed since the murder 
of Mahmud Gawan which had preceded the break-up of the 
great Bahraaiii kingdom, and two of the sbites built up upon 
its ruins, the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur and the Nizam 
Shahi Sultanate of Ahmediiagar, had attained the position 
of gieat powers. 

In 1510, Kutub-ul-Mulk, Viceroy of Telingana, the only 
great officer of the Bahraani kingdom whoup to that time 
iiad remained loyal to the royal house of Bidar, followed the 
example of his former colleagues, declared his Independence, 
and, founding the Kutub Shahi kingdom of Golconda, 
ascended the throne imder the title of Kuli Kutuh Shah. 

Bidar itself^w^aa only under the nominal sovereignty of the 
Bahmani kings, all real powder being in the hands of Kasim 
Barid and his successive descendants in the office of Wazir. 

When in 1539 death removed Kalim Xllah, the last scion 
of the house of Bahmani, the royal house ceaaed to exist, 
and Ali Barid Kasim’s grandson ascended tlie tlirone of 
Bidar as the first monarch of the Band Shahi dynasty. 

In many respects, notably in their tolerance? towards their 
Hindu subject®,jin their civilisation and culture, in literature 
and art, the Musulman kingdoms of the Deccan, especially 
that of Bijapur, had reached a standard as high «as that which 
the reign of Akbar had brought about in the North. 
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I’he weaknoss of the later D(;ccan states sprang from the 
same source which had been responsible for tJio downfall of 
the parent Bahntani kingdom, the unceasing friction ho- 
tween the native-born Deecani nobles and those of foreign 
origin, in their homo affairs; and the fact that, when at war 
with each other, the Deccani kings did not hesitate to seek 
assistance from their mighty southern Hindu neighbour, the 
Ivaya of Vijayanagar. 

As a natural result of these frequent demands for intor- 
yention, the Bayas began to look upon themselves, and 
indeed to a large extent became, the arbiters of the fate of 
the Deccan. In 1558 the help of Bama Raja Saluva,* the 
ruler of Vijayanagar, was sought by Ali Adil Shah I who 
was at war with his neighbour, Hussein Nizam Shah of 
Aiunednagar, and the allies jointly invaded the Nizam Sbahi 
kuigdom and besiegeil Ahmednagar. Rama Raja, how¬ 
ever, made a ycrious mistake by commanding his soldiers to 
desecrate the mosques of the cities they passed through. 

£ part brought about a complete revulsion 

of feehng, and caused Ali Adil Shah to conclude immediate 
peace with his enemy, and to return to his own country 

Prom that inoment onwards Ali Adil Shah, recogniing 
the necessity for unity, worked unceasingly for tbo con- 
elusion of a league of all the Deccan states aganist the empire 
of Vijayanagar, and, in due course, succeeded in bringing 
about a complete reconcUiation between himself and the 
mng of Ahmednagar. To strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship ho bestowed the hand of his sister upon Hussein Nizam 
Shall s heir and was himself affianced to the beautiful 
daughtOT of his late enemy, known to history as the famous 
(Jiiana 

The King.s of Bidar and Goleonda joined the confederacy 
and, proclaiming a the allied sovereigns at the head 

of them troops invaded the territories of Vijayanagar 

On December 26,1664, the great battle was fouglit on the 
banks of the river Krishna against an immensely superior 
force personally commanded by Rama Raja, and end^ for 
the alhod troops in the victory of Tabkota, one of the most 
fJooisive m Indian history. 

The Raja of Vijayanagar and his brother Vonkatadri 
were both killed m the fight, and the Raja’s head was sent 

suvn Vijayanagar was at tliis period Sada 

K T’»n i'^ lirishna Deva Baya and of hia suceossor Achynta, 

keen usuriHjd by Kama Raja 

ftaluva, son of Krishna Dova e former minister, Saluva Timina ^ 
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in triumph to Ahmednagar, whilst tho allies conti/iuod their 
progress to the enemy capital. 

The proud City of Victory was ravaged both by fire and 
by sword, her palaces wore razed to the ground, her tenipies 
and idols ruthlessly destroyed, Tirumala,^ the Raja’s only 
remaining brother, fled to tho South and raised, the banner 
of his sovereign over the fortress of Penikonda, but tho 
power of Vijayanagar was for ever broken and her southern 
vassals, the Nayak of Madura, the Wadiyar or Lord of 
Mysore, and tho Rajas of Travancore and Cochin, all pro¬ 
claimed their independence. Within a few months of the 
battl(5 of Talikota Hussein Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar died 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Murtaza. 

In 1586 this ruler’s sovereignty was threatened by his 
younger.brother PrinceBurhan, but the nobles, both Deccani 
and foreign, of tho Ahmednagar kingdom buried tlieir feuds 
for the time and, rallying round theii- sovereign, frustrated 
Burhan’s attempt to seize the throne. 

Realising the hopelessness of his position he fled to the 
Moghul court and appeale<i to the Emperor to conclude an 
alliance with him. At that time, however, Akbar’s atten¬ 
tion was centred upon the North-west Frontier and, though 
he received the prince cordially, he limited his assistance 
to granting him an estate near the Deccan border and to 
instructing the local imperial officials to give him all the 
support that w^as in their power. 

Two years later Murtaza Nizam Shah, who had mean¬ 
while become iiLsane, was murdered by his eon Miran 
Hussein, who usurped tTie throne and appointed as his 
Wazir the actual instigator of tho crime, one of the foreign 
nobles, a Persian named Mirza Khan. 

The now monarch, however, proved to have a personality 
of his own and to be unwilJing to allow his minister to rule 
his kingdom for him, with the result that the Wazir brought 
about his assassination within a 5 ^ear and placed the infant 
son of the fugitive Burhan, who had, subsequent to bis 
father’s flight been confined in a fortress by his uncle Mur¬ 
taza, on the throne. 

The slumbering hatred existing always between the 
foreign and Deccani parties awoke once more and Jamal 
Khan, the bead of the Deccani faction, led an attack upon 
the palace and, capturing the Wazir, put him to death. 

^ In tho year 1670 Sada Siva Raya was deposed by Tirumala, who 
usurped the throne, thus founding the last dynasty, that of tho Ray aa 
of Chandragiri. 
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The ohild Isn^uil was allowed to remam on the throne 
with Jamal Khan as his V/azir. 


Biirhan, who not nnnaturaJly felt his claim to the throne 
of Abmednaj^ar to be superior to that of his son, appealed to 
Akbar and, leaving been promised the Emperor’s moral sup¬ 
port, returned forthwith to the Deccan. The foreign nobles 
of tlie Nizam Shahi court, exulting in this opportunity to 
wreak vengeance upon Jamal Khan, ail flocked to Burhan’s 
standard, and ho received substantial help from Ibrahim 
Adil Shah of Bijapur, who sent an army t»o his assistance. 

In the year 1591, having overcome all opposition, Burhari 
made his triumphal entry into the city of Ahmednagar and 
ascended the throne w ith the title of Burhan Nizam Shah IX. 

The fact that the ruler of Ahmednagar was to a certain 
extent his nominee and ally greatly facilitated matters for 
Akbar when, two years later, he commenced to take definite 
stops towards im^orporating the kingdoms of the Deccan into 
his imperial system. 

The prelude was the despatcli of special missions by the 
Emperor to the court of each of the four Deccan kings, witii 
letters inviting them to accept his suzerainty and carrying 
the customary ceremonial gifts. 

10 - A fifth mission, headed by no less a person than Eaizi, was 
Burharipur, the capital of Malilc Kaja Ali Khan 
Fanikhi, king of the independent Musulrnan state of Khan- 
(lesh, which small kingclom had been founded in the year 
1399 by a roan named Malik Rajhi Earukhi, originally a 
cavalry troojier in the army of Eiroz Shah Tughlak. Not 
sufficient!}’ important to draw upon itself the attention of 
its powerful neighbours, or strong enougli to take part in 
their constant quarrels, Khaiidesh, wisely and benevolently 
ruled by a succession of kings, had become prosperous ; her 
capital had developed not only into one of tlie most beautiful 
cities, but also into one of the greatest centres of culture in 
the whole of Western India . 

Khandesh was of immense strategical importance to 
Akbar; the main route to the Deccan passed through the 
territories of this little kingdom, w hich included within its 
frontiers the practically imx>regnable fortress of As/rgarh. 

Eaizi succeeded completely in his mission. Ilaja Ali 
Khan realised that lus acceptance of the Emperor's suze¬ 
rainty would preserve the integrity of his kingdom against 
any possible attacks by the Deccan states. 

Everything augured well until the death in 1595 of 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar destroyed for the 
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time all hope of a peaceful solution to the problem of 
federation. 

Burlian Nizam Shah was succeeded on the throne by his 
Hecond sou Ibrahim, who, a few months after his accession, 
etd^'red upon a war with Bijapui* and was slain in battle. 

This event was followed by a period of anarchy at 
Ahmediiagar, during which JVIia Manju, tlie late king’s Wazlr, 
intent on maintaining his own influence at all costs, placed 
Abmed, the infant son of an impostor named Shaikh Tahir, 
on the throne. 

In retaliation, Yeklas Khan, the leader of the foreign 
party in the state, instigated a revolution, and picking up a 
beggar boy named Moti in the streets of AJimednagar, 
aflirmed that he w'as the son of Ibrahim and proclaimed him 
King. In his dangerous predicament Mia Manju made a 
last desperate bid to maintain himself in po^ver by appealing 
to Prince Murad, Akbar’s second son, w'ho was acting as his 
father’s Viceroy in Gujarat, to send troops to his assistance. 

Tl)e Emperor had appointed his son to this important 
post in the hope that serious responsibihly would prove the 
safest antidote to his foolish and vicious tendencies, but 
\\hen Mia Manju’s request for help reached him, Akbar con¬ 
sidered it too great a risk to entrust Prince Murad with the 
sole command of so diificult a campaign and appointed the 
Khan Khanaji to assist him. Whilst engaged upon their 
inarch to the Deccan, the frontier of which they had just 
crossed, news reached them of another political upheaval at 
Ahmednagar in which both Yeklas Khan and Mia Manju 
had been overthrown, and Bahadur, infant son of Ibrahim 
Nizam Sha.h, the rightful heir, proclaimed King under the 
regency of his great-aunt, Chand Bibi, the Queen Dowager 
of Bijapur. 

Mnce Murad continued his advance to Ahmednagar in 
spite of this inteUIgence and, at the gates of the city, 
peremptorily called upon the Queen Regent to surrender, 
and met with instantaneous refusal. 

Chand Bibi, one of the noblest figures in the history of 
India, was by nature gentle, and possessed of truly feminine 
charm, but, when roused to anger, could show dauntless 
courage and resolution. Inspired by her fine qualities as a 
leader, the nobles of the kingdom, hf>th native and foreign, 
resolved to bury their feuds for the moment, and, rallying 
round her and their infant sovereign, swore to defend them 
by all means in their powder. 

Prince Murad’s various attempts to capture the city having 
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failed, he ordered a siege and the laying of mines, 
engineers placed gunpowder in three different places beneath 
the walls of the fortress, the discovery of which met^ure 
oausedamomentary panic amongst the troops of the garrison. 

The heroic Queen, on hearing of this fresh menace, 
herself appeared at the post of danger, chvd in armour, and 
with her own hands performed the perilous task of removing 
the powder from one of the mines. 

^ne other two exploded and caused a breaoli m tho walls, 
but as dusk was then falling, the Moghul comraandor 
delayed the attack until tho next morning. 

Chand Bibi never lost heart ; all night long she romamecl 
on the ramparts, moving -amongst the soldiers, praising and 
ettcouraging tlioni in turn, and when, at c]^wn, Priuco Murad 
in person appeared to direct the assault ho found the breach 
iii the walls caused by the exploding of tho mines had been 
completely repaired. . , , , 

Ine heroism displayed by the Queen in her hour of 
greatest need was not lost upon Prince Murad, who, when 
free from the influence of drink, was by nature warm¬ 
hearted and chivalrous. 

He commanded a public durbar to be held and on this 
occasion solemnly conferred ujion Chand Bibi the title of 
Sidtana, otherwise Queen in her own right, and immediately 
followed up this gracious act by sending an envoy into tho 
fortress with proposals for peace. 

The timty, which was quicldy dravTi up, was favourable 
to both signatories ; by its terms the child Bahadur was 
recognised King of Ahmednagar, with the Queen Dowager 
as Regent retaining her entire independence in all internal 
affairs, but fully acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

The harmony between tho Ahmednagar nobles cea.s6d, 
as had alwavs been the case, as soon as the common danger 
had been averbed. One of the leaders of the foreign party, 
an Abyssinian named Abhang Khan, revolted against the 
Queen'and, casting aside tho treaty with the Emperor, 
invaded Berar in the year 1599. 

Akbar, his patience now fuUy exliausted, determined to 
emploj’’ drastic measures with which to put an end to the 
constantly recurring lawlessness at Ahmednagar. 

Prince Murad, who had engaged in a violent quarrel with 
the Khan Khanan, was recalled in 1597, and his younger 
brother Danyal, accompanied by Abul Eazl, was sent to 
replace him. Prince Alurad’s removal from his post as 
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j^fj^ar^mander-in-chief was followed two years later by his 
death. He succumbed to an attack of delirium tremens at 
Sbahpur. 

Early in 1600 the Moghul army reached Ahmodnagar 
and the city was once more invested. Chand Bibi displayed 
all her previous heroism, but it could not avail against the 
daiig<T of starvation, which threatened tho intrepid garrison 
after a siege of four months’ duration. 

Abul Fazl, to whom the Em peror had granted full powers, 
did not desire to enforce harsh terms upon the brave (Jueen. 
He therefore sent an envoy to her with the proposal that she 
should relinquish the city of Ahmerbiagar to tho Emperor, 
and should retire with the child king to the strong fortress 
of Junnar, which should henceforth become the capital of the 
Nizam Shahi kingdom. These conditions were considered 
by the Queen far more generous than any she bad been 
led to expect, and she immediately summoned a council 
composed of tho leading nobles, native and foreign, and 
eloquently urged their acceptance. 

Amongst those present in tho hall of audience was a 
eunuch named Hamid Khan, w'^ho nursed a grievance against 
the Queen. On hearing her plead in favour of the terms 
offered he rushed out to where the troops were qxiartered, 
exclaiming that Chand Bibi was in league with their enemies 
and willing to deliver them to the Moghuls. The soldiers, 
demoralised by the hardships of the long siege, forced their 
way into the palace, and, deaf to all appeal, put tho valiant 
Queen, to whose wisdom, courage and loyalty they owed so 
much, mercilessly to death. 

Chand Bibi’s tragic end spelt tho death-knell of the 
stronghold she had so bravely dofended. On August 19, 
1600, Ahmednagar was stormed by the imperial army, the 
boy sovereign w^as seized and sent os a state prisoner to the 
fortress of Gwalior, and his kingdom proclaimed a province 
of tho Moghul Empire. 

Akbar’s position in spite of this success ^vas still a very 
complex one, for a grave situation had meanw'hile arisen in 
the neighbouring territory of Khandesh. 

Whilst 8er\ung in the imperial army against Ahmednagar 
in the campaign of 1697, the Emperor’s faithful vassal Itaja 
Ali Khan Farukhi had fallen in battle, and his son Mixan 
Bahadur, w'ho succeeded him, was not disposed to fulfil the 
obligations his father had entered upon with the Moghul 
Empire, He first attempted to w in over Abul Fazl, whose 
sister was married to his younger brother, by offering him a 
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bribe. This method having, needless to say, fiuled, he 
revolted openly and, evacu/iting bis capital Ibvrlianpur, 
retired with all his a vailable troops to the fortress of Asii'garli. 

Jlireetly the news reached him of Mire a Bahadiir ’s 
violation of the treaty made by his father, the Emperor 
realised that since the success of his policy in the Deccan 
depended so largely, owing to its strategic position, on the 
friemiship, or failing that, on the subjugation of Khandesh, 
his presence in the new theatre of war was necessary ; and 
ho therefore lost no time in assuming personal command of 
the troops destined for that district. 

Akbar and his army occupied Burhanpur, which offered 
no resistance, on March 31, 16(X), and after leaving sufficient 
troops behind to ganison the city, they continued their 
manffi until, on April 8, they reached the gates of the fortress 
of Asirgarh. 

Situated on the highest point of a precipitous rock, nine 
hundred feet above the plain, Asirgarh was, with the possible 
exception of Devagiri and Gwalior, the greatest stronghold 
in India, ft was stocked with vast supplies of food and well 
provided with water from numerous reservoirs within its 
walls, and it possessed, besides, approximately 1000 guns of 
great and small calibre, ready for action in its defence, 

Alvbar's military knowledge made it clear to him. that it 
would be impossible to take a place so impregnable either 
by storm or by the methods of an ordinary siege ; he resorted 
therefore to the only other measure, that of enforcing a 
blockade so stringent as completely to hem in the fortress, 
keeping it besides under fire unceasingly by day and by nigiit. 

In spite of these terrible conditions Asirgarh hold out 
until January 17, 1601, when a virulent outbreak of pesti¬ 
lence amongst the soldiers of the garrison compelled Miran 
Bahadur. Farukhi to capitulate.^ 

The fort-ress, the munitions of which were still by no 
means exhausted, fell into Akbar's hands in its entirety, and 
so elated was the Emperor at his victory that he ordered a 
special gold coin to be struck in commemoration. 

The King a.i\d his family were sent under safe escort to 
Gwalior, w'here, by command of the Emperor, they were given 
a residence suitable to their rank, and Khaiidesh w'as 
annexed to the empire. When the fortress was captured, a 
number of'unfortunate Portuguese slaves, who had been in 

^ Tho view liere exprosaed ia tl-at. of the contemporary Indian 
liistoriaii Faizi Sirhiiidi; tho French Jesuit historian du Jarric 
attributea tJio surrender of tho garrison to bribery on Akbar Vs part. 
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iiw service of tlio Faruichis for such a lengthy period that 
bhi‘y liad entirely forgotten both their native tongue and the 
kmets of their oi‘eou, foil into the hands of the victors. 

Akbar received then) (dndly and, after assuring them that 
they would regain their freedom, sent for Father Xavier, 
who had accoinpanied him throughout the campaign,^ and 
requested him to rebaptize them in tlie Catholic faith. I'hey 
were tiien despatched to their homes in Goa under safe escort. 

There now remained only tAVO Deccan kingdoms, those of SubmisHiou^of 
Bijapur and of Golconda, wliich did not form part of the 
imperial system, and the moiiarchs in each case realised that 
their only safety lay in being admitted to it at the earlie^st 
possible moment. Special embassies from both courts were 
sent to the Emperor’s headqnartem car^dng valuable gifts 
as offerings, and Ibraliim Ada fi^hali of Bijapur begged Akbar 
to be allowTd also to bestow the hand of his daughter on 
Prince Danyal. 

AJcbar warmly welcomed an alliance which, ho had every 
reason to hope, would further his policy of union with the 
Deccan as successsfully as it had in Eajputana. 

The Emperor, on the occasion of the marriage, created 
Prince Danyal Viceroy of the Deccan, Berar, Malwa, 

Gujarat and Khaiidesh and altered the name of this province 
to Dandesh in his sou’s honour. 

Abul FazI was left in the Deccan for the time being to be 
of assistance to the prince, and Akbar returned to the north 
at the head of his victorious army. 

During this long march back to Agra, W'hich had now 
beconm his capital, it would seem that the Emperor was 
tvoized with a sudden longing to visit once more Fathpur 
Sikri, the great city which he had founded and which had 
been entirely deserted for over six years. 

This city% in which MusiilmaTi and Hindu archif<^cture Akbar^g rctura 
mingled ie/strange and yet Ixiautiful harmony, was, to the to the north. 
Enii)eror’8 idealistic mind, the embodiment of his great 
dreiun of miity, and as though to give expression to the 
thoughts which ovenvhelmod him, he, aft^jr causing an 
inscription to be engraved on the Buland Darwaza or Lofty 
PorUil of the Great Alosque, commemorating his victories in 
the Deccan, added as a concluding line the words of Christ: 

“ So said Jesus, on whom be peace ! the world is a bridge ; 
pass over it but build no house upon it ”. 

The concluding years of the great monarch’s life were 
undoubtedly tinged" with sadness and with a presentiment 
of tragedy. 
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Fathpur Sikri, created by him in the full strength and 
ooniideiice of hia youth, was the miniature of the vast 
empire which he had founded in tlio course of his long and 
prosperous reign, and, as ho felt his physical powers waning, 
the conviction forced itself upon his mind that the groat 
edifice of state which he had called into being would bo 
undermined and eventually desiroyed by his successor. 

His fervent prayer for a son in whose veins the blood of 
Musulman and Hindu would mingle had been granted, but 
the great purpose of his life, that this son should preserve 
the unity of the two races, seeined at that very moment 
doomed to disappointment. 

As he approached x\gra at the head of his troops a mes¬ 
senger rode up bringing him the crushing nows that his son 
Prince Baliin had proclaimed himself King at Allahabad and 
was making preparations to march upon his father’s capital 
at the head of 30,000 men. .4kbar, wishing to give Prince 
Salim proof of his confidence, in spite of the fact that 
rumours had frequently reached him insinuating tliat his 
son lent a willing ear to the disaffect/ed nobles of the court, 
liad, previous to his departure for the Deccan, conferred upon 
liin? the verj- impoHant goveniox’ship of Ajmere, and had 
entrusted him with command of an expedition against 
Me war, where the Scsodia Rajputs had once again risen 
against the Emperor. To counteract the influence of those 
who wished to bring about dissension betw^ee.u father and 
son, Akbar had appointed Raja Man Singh, whose sister w^as 
maniecl to Prince Salim, his acting deputy. Unfortunately, 
almost immediately after the Prince had taken up his 
residence at Ajmere, Man Singh was recalled to his Eastern 
viceroyalty to quell a rebellion in Orissa ; and it was during 
his absence that Salim Avas won over by his disloyal advisers 
and, deserting his post, marched to Allahabad. Arrived in 
the city, he occupied the great fort built by Akbar in whic'h 
the state treasure of Bihar was kept; commanded new coins 
to bo struck bearing his name, and generally assumed the 
dignity of an independent monarch. 

At that moment he received news of the Emperor’s 
impending return to Agra, and it is quite likely that, had the 
Prince been left to reflect, he would have regretted the steps 
he had taken, and have imiilored his father’s pardon for his 
rash deed. Those, how^ever, who had been largely instru¬ 
mental in persuading Prince Salim to coxnmit this act of 
insubordination, and whose great aim it wa- to make the 
breach between the Emperor and his heir irreparable, urged 
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having gone bo far„ it would be lamentable weakness to 
I^ract and’that the Ptir ice’s groat chance lay in being the 
lirst to strike. Blinded by these counsels, the5 Pnnoe accep^d 
the iniquitous advice and prepared to advance against his 

father’s capital. , 

Akbar, roused not only to just anger by his son s dis¬ 
loyalty, but also alive to the threat to his own sovereignty, 
immediately on arrival at Agra massed ail his availalile 
troops in the vicinity of the city ami then sent a final stern 
summons to SaUm to appear unattended at his court, and to 
offer liis unconditional surrender. 

The Prince had reached Etawah, within only seventy- 
three miles of Agra, when this message was brought to him, 
but the impression produced upon him was so great that he 
abandoned the advance and immediately returned to 
Allahabtid. 

The Enqioror, actuated as ever by a spirit of conciJiation, 
offered him the Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa, but Prince 
Salim, disregarding the offer entirely, continued to hold his 
couiT as ruler of AJlahabad, whilst al ways pointedly alluding 
to his father as the Great King as though intending this to 
imply an acknowdedgernent of Akbar’s suzerainty. 

The Emperor alloAved this vague state of affairs to con¬ 
tinue for a time, but in the month of June 1002, he felt a 
great desire for the advice in this difficult matter of his 
closest friend, Abul Fazl, ond also for the comfort of liis 
companionship. He accordingly wrote to recall him from 
the Deccan, and in his letter gave Jiim a full account of the 
position Salim had adopted. Abul Fazls reply was to the 
effect that he was starting immediately for Agra, and 
strongly urged the Emperor to have the prince arrested, and 
brought a prisoner in chains to his court. 

This lett-er was in some wa}^ intercepted and, falling into 
Salim’s hands, roused Mm to a frenzy of hatred again5.4. his 
father’s minister, who, such was his vow, should never reach 
Akbar’s court alive* 

He Imbed Bir Singh Deo Bundela, Rajah of Orchha, a 
bandit chief of the wild province of Bundelkhand, to lie in 
w'ait for Abul Fazl on his journey to the north and assassin¬ 
ate him. 

Warnings of impending danger on the part of several of 
his officers, who were devoted to Abul Fazl, and entreaties to 
alter his route were not w^anting, but the brave minister 
ignored them all and proceeded on his way protected only 
by a small band of Moghul soldiers. 
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At da\%ai oxs August 12, 1602, Abul Fazl ami his escort 
were attacked by 600 Bundelas, clad in mail and led by 
Bir Singh Deo, and, though the minister’s folloAcem loyally 
defended their leader up to the very last, they were power¬ 
less to avert the tragic issue. Abul Fazl was mortally 
wounded and, almost before the breath had left his body, 
his head was severed from it and sent by a mounted 
messenger to Salim at AOahabad, 

Thus died one of the greatest patriots in the history of 
Moghul India, who, from time of h is earliest introduction 
to the Emperor’s court to the moment when death cut short 
his journey to his side, remained his truest, most devoted 
servant and friend. 

It is scarcely liecessary to deal separately with Abul 
Fazl’s career ; it was so ultimately bound up with that of 
Akbar, whose every thought he shared and whose ambitions 
he came to look upon as his owm. Some amongst those who 
have read his two great works, the Akbarnamah or Life of 
Akbary and the Ain4-Akbari or Institutes of Akbar, may 
sicken of his ceaseless eulogy of his sovereign and accuse 
him of coming perilously near to sycophancy, but the 
extravagance of his language, especialTy to the Western ear, 
can be best explained by the intense love he bore lus master 
and by his honest, unshakable belief that he was, to quote 
one of his own poems,'' the King who had illumined India’s 
night 

When the fatal new^s reached the court of Agra, not a 
single one of the Emperor’s most devoted friends would 
undertake the terrible duty of brealdng it to him. Finally 
it was decided to resort to a custom usual at the Mogluil 
court in case of the death of a prince of the house of Tiranr, 
when, instead of the announcement being made to the 
reigning Emperor by word of mouth, the vakil or agent of 
the deceased prince appeared in the sovereign’s presence 
with a blue scarf tied round his arm. 

^Vs Akbar was eagerly awaiting the arrival of the friend 
from whom he had been separated for a year, his vakil pre¬ 
sented himself wearing tlie symbol of death. Prostrate 
with grief, the Emperor remained alone in his apartments 
for twenty-four hours and, when finally a few of his most 
intimate friends were adinitted, he greeted them with 
the following passionate outcry: “If Salim wished to be 
Emperor he niight have killed me and spared Abul Fazl 

As soon as he had recovered some measure of self- 
possession, Akbar gave orders for the actual perpetrator of 
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id\m(s to bo relontlessly hunted do-«ii and slain, and in 
Edition, sent n punitive expedition under tb® “ 

Abdurrahman, the murdered man’s son, to Bundelkhand. 

Bir Singh Deo and his men, knowing every inch of their 
wild country and thoioughly versed in guerilla -yarfare, 
evaded the iWogluds time after time ana, by poiwnmg the 
wells, caused heavy casualties amongst the j:'>mperor s 

Bu' Singh Deo was never captured but lived to toiiud 
several royal houses still ruling in Bundelkhand to-day. 

The Emperor’s heir, the instigator of this atrocious deed, 
wai* never punished, for Akbar was in constant expectation 
of the demise of his youngest son Danyal, who, following 
the example of his deceased brother Murad, was fast 
drinking himself to death; and, in spite of the cruelty of the 
blow dealt him by Prince Salim, Alibar felt drawn towards 
him in his loneliness and, with that astounding power to 
forgive which was bora of his affection for his children, 

longed for his presence. ^ , 4 . 

Salima Begum, the Emperor’s second Moslem consort, 
offered her services as mediator > to which he gladly consented, 
and she immediately proceeded to Allahabad to her 
influence to bring about a reconciliation between Pinnee 

Salim and his father. , , 

It was in the month of April 1603 that the Emperor 
received news from the Begum that her difficult raLSSioii had 
nu t with complete success and that fealim, attended by a 
very small suite only, was accompanying her back to Agi-a. 

It was not without serious apprehension as to the recep¬ 
tion which awaited him on his father’s part that the 
Prince approached the capital, but almost on the threshold 
of the city he was met by bis grandmother, Akbar s mother, 
Hamida Banu Begum, whose presence entirely reassured 
him and who, on liis arrival at Agra, lodged him in her own 

aTow days later Salim made his formal submission to the 
Plmperor and offered him as a tribute 770 eleplaants and ot 
12J)00 gold mohurs. For some moments Akbar s emotion 
as he gazed upon the son w'ho had caused him such intense 
^ituffering and grief made him speechless ; then, guided by 
one of those sudden generous impulses which were part of 
iiis nature, he removed his own turban and, placing it upon 
Salim’s head, embraced him warmly, thus renewing his 
acknowledgement of him as heir to the throne. 

When a few days later the Prince wss preparing to leave, 
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his father, anxious to give him proof that his trust in him 
was fully restored, proposed that Salim should now take 
command of the expedition against Me war abandoned in 
1599. 

The Prince accepted the proposal with apparent eager¬ 
ness, but with his return to Allahabad his evil associates 
regained their former ascendancy over him and persuaded 
him to remain there, repudiating the undertaking given to 
his father, and to assume once more his attitude of re))ellion. 

This fresh blow began to tell upon the Emperor’s iron 
constitution. His cup of bitterness ^vas filled almost to the 
brim as one disappointment and sorrow followed on the 
other in close succession. 

In April 1604 Prince TDanyal succumbed at Burhanpur to 
the results of intemp(?rance, a few months after his ina,rriage 
to the Bijapur princess, from which alliance Akbar had 
hoped so much. 

Reports from Allahabad went from bad to worse. Prince 
Salim, constantly under the influence of drink and opium, 
was living a life of indulgence in the \vildest excesses, and it 
was quite a common occurrence few? him to order that any 
servant who fell into disfavour vith him should be impaled 
or flayed alive. 

Man Singh, of Amber and Aziz Khan Koka, whose 
devotion to their sovereign never faltered, realised sadly 
that his health was failing and, under the oircurastances, 
felt that the only chance in the event of his death of 
carrying on /U5:bar’s policy lay in a change in the line of 
succession. 

Their choice fell upon Prince Khusru, the eldest son of 
Prince Salim by bis marriage with his Rajputui cousin Man 
Bai, the adopted sister of the Raja of Amber. 

Prince Khusru was seventeen years of age, exceptionally 
handsome, and had inherited the hardy constitution of his 
mother, which had in his case not been impaired by any 
kind of excess. Gifted with a fine intellect, he willingly 
absorbed all the culture and learning which had become an 
honoured tradition of the princes of the house of Timur. 
In character he was frank, open and generous, the exact 
antithesis of his father, and was greatly loved by all W'ho 
knew' him, both amongst the most exalted and most humble 
people of the realm. 

He scorned the habits of most of the princes and grandees 
of the empire, who, possessing numerous wives, filled their 
harems with slave girls from cSrcassia and Georgia. Khusru 
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one wii'o only, the daughter of Aziz Koka, to whom ho 
was passionately attached and faithful throughout his life. 

The 3 ^ 0 ung prince’s claim to the throne was greatly, 
strengthened not only by his personal attributes but by the 
fact that he was the nephew of the most powerful Rajput 
feudatory of the emphe and the son-indaw of a very 
powerful Moslem noble at court. 5'urtht3r, according to 
Mohammedan law, the Emperor had the right to pass Salim 
over in the Une of succession and nominate as his heir any 
prince of the imperial house ho %vished. 

The wide difference in the characteristics of Salim and 
his son made any genuine affection or sympathy between 
them impossible, and Khusru’s ambitious nature made him 
not unnaturally accjessible to the constant flattery of his 
uncle and his father-in-law, who impressed upon him that 
ho was destined to be the saviour of the empire. 

He allowed his name to be openly put forward as that of 
a rival to hh father, with the refliilt that a terrihlo tragedy 
ensued. The marriage of Salim and Man Bai, though 
originally entered into for state reasons, had very soon 
become one of deep mutual affection. 

The young Rajputni, to whom Salim invariably showed 
the best side of his nature, was able, with a woman’s quick 
intuition, to divine the finer qualities which lay dormant 
under the failings and vices which were by no^ means un¬ 
known to her. Imbued with all the lofty instincts of her 
race and with the strangest sense of .honour, it was to her a 
matter of personal disgrace that the son she had borne 
should rise against his father, and when her affectionate 
remonstrances failed to deter him from the attitude ho had 
assumed, she felt she could no longer face a life which to her 
had become one of shame, 

On May 16, 1604, Salim was hastily r^^alled from a 
hunting expedition with the news that his consort had 
poisoned herself with opium, and before he could reach her 
side she had breathed her last. The effect of this blow^ upon 
Prince Salim was terrible. After first refusing all food and 
drink he gave way to the wildest excesses in which he hoped 
to find forgetfulness and consolation in his grief. He came 
to hate Khusru, whom he considered morally responsible for 
his mother’s death, and in this hatred were so wn the seeds of 
further tragedy. 

Akbar, w^eary with age and suffering, still retained 
the generosity and warm-heartedness of earlier days, and 
no sooner had he received the news of his son’s tragic 
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beraa'verneBt than, setting aside all resentment at his fresJi 
rebellion, he sent him a letter couched in terms of aifection*- 
ate sympathy. 

Salim's heart remained untouched, and finally, in the 
August of the same year, Akbar, in s])ite of growhig bodily 
■wealoiess, determined to use force as the only means of 
bringing Ms son to his senses. 

The Empress Dowager once more asked permission to 
intervene in the hope of being able to bring about a peaceful 
solution, but this time Akbar, realising that his days were 
numbered, and that if his death left the question of the 
succession unsettled, nothing could avert a disastrous con* 
liict between Salim and his son, gently dech'ned her offer, 
and, assembling a considerable body of troops, led them 
to wards A llaha bad. 

The heart of Hamida Begum, who had now reached the 
age of seventy-three, was filled wdth grief and foreboding. 
Torn between her affection for her eon, whose glorious reign 
she had watched ^vith le^timate pride, and pity for her 
grandaon, whom in spite of his many faults she dearly loved, 
she felt her physical strength rapidly Avaniug, and Akbar had 
advanced but a short distance on the road to Allahabtad 
when he received nev s that his mother, stricken with mortal 
illness, begged to be allowed to look upon his face once 
more. 

Akbar, without a moment’s hesitation, rode back to Agra 
at highest spefid, but Hamida w^as no longer conscious and 
passed away almost immediately lie had reached her side. 

The death of Hamida Begum brought about the recon¬ 
ciliation for which her gtmtle nature had striven. When, the 
news reached Salim the scales fell from his eyes and he 
suddenly beheld himself in all his unwotthiness. Filled with 
an intense longing to go to his father and comfort him in 
his grief, he called for bis swiftest horse and, attended by a 
vei*y small escort, rode to Agra. At first Akbar received his 
son in formal audience and, when all the assembled nobles 
liad withdrawn, gave vent to the anger in his heart and 
reproached him in the bitterest terms for his conduct, finally 
ordering his guards to place him under close arrest in one of 
the apartments of the palace. 

After twenty-four hours the Emperor’s gieatness and 
affection rose above all othor feelings and he ordered Prince 
Salim’s release. From tliat moment the recouoUiation be¬ 
tween father and sou became complete, a development which 
was viewed with consternation and grave misgivings by Man 
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Singh and tlie Khan-i Azam, who were r-jtill intent on the 
succesvsion of Kbusru. 

There were now two violently hostile factions at the 
imperial court, the one led by the Raja of Amber and the 
Khan-i*Azani, supporting the claims of Khuaru, the other 
composed of all the more orthodox Moslema who wished, to 
see Prince Salim ascend the throne. 

At this critical moment in September 1605, Akbar wa&' 
attacked by dvsenbery, and it soon became obvious to those 
about him that the Emperor’s strength would not be able to 
combat the disease. Incapable of wielding the affairs of 
state from liis sick-bed, Akbar found it necessary to appoint 
a Regent, and the choice fell upon the Khan-iAzam. 

This appointment gave both the Khand-Azani and Man 
Singh the opportunity they sought, and they promptly filled 
all the important state departments with men who thought 
as they did, Their plan was to arrest l^rince Salim, on the 
c»ccasion of his next visit to his father and to keep him a 
prisoufjr until Akbar’s death and until Prince Khusrii had 
bee/i proclaimed Emperor. 

All arrangements were completed, and IVince Salim, 
coming by boat on the Jumna to see his father, w^as to be 
seized as he Imided at the water-gate of the fort, but Mirza 
Zia-ul-Mulk Kazvini, a Moslem noble who wfis in the con¬ 
spiracy, betrayed his confederates at the last moment, and, 
apj^'aring on the walls, warned him of the impending danger. 

The Emperor’s condition was gradually becoming worse, 
and Man Singh and Aziz Koka doteriuined nimn a last 
desperate effort in favour of Kbusru. 

In his capacity as Regent of the empire, the Khan-i-.Azam 
convoked an assembly of all the great nobles of the realm 
and, addressing them in an impassioned speech, declared 
Prince Salim unfit to rule, adding that the Mohammedan 
law’ permitted them to set him aside in favour of Prince 
Khusru, the only scion of the house of Timur worthy to 
succeed the glorious Akbar. 

Scarcely had these words been spoken than Syed Khan, 
a member of the famous Moghul clan of the Syods of 
Barb a, sprang to his feet, and exclaimed that the succession 
of Khusru, though possibly valid according to Koranic law, 
was in direct violation of the house law of the Timurids, 
which recognised Salim as the only legal heir to the throne. 
Chief after chief echoed this opinion, and finally there was no 
way open to the Khan-i Azam and Man Singh but to bow to 
tlie will of the majority. 
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On the night of October 16, 1005, it war-i evident that the 
Emperor was sinking fast and a summons was sent to .Pfiiice 
Salim to hasten to his father’s bedside. As ho entered the 
apartment in which Alibar tbe dying sovereign opened 
his eyes and made a sign to his attendants to place the 
imperial turban upon his son’s head and to gird the scimitar 
to his side. 

Salim, overcome with grief and remorse, threw himself, 


passionately weeping, at the foot of the couch and implored 
his father’s forgiveness for all the unhappiness he had caused 
him. 


vSeveral of the orthodox Moslems who were present be¬ 
sought the Emperor, as the end drew near, to i^epeat the 
words of the Mohammedan creed, but Akbar, true to his 
ideals even in the moment of death, only murmured in faint 
accents the word God ” and thus died as ho had lived, not 
really belonging to any of the great faiths of mankind and 
yet, in a measure, a member of them all. 

His mortal remains vero carried on the shoulders of his 
son Prince Salim to the great tomb at Sikandra, a few miles 
from Agia, which he had himself erected and destined to be 
his last resting-place. 

Amongst the representatives of all the different creeds 
who congregated at his graveside, stood, conspicuous in its 
simplicity, the black-robed figure of the Jesuit priest, Father 
Xavier, who had always remained his devoted friend. 


CHAPTER III 


JEKANGIR AND NXTB .rEHAN, A.D. 1.606-1627 

DuRTNa the fateful hours when the great monarch lay dying 
and when feelings amongst the nohles of his court were 
strung to the highest pitch of excitement with regard to the 
succaasion, the supporters of Prince Salim .had demanded 
from him a solemn vow, which he agreed to take, to signalise 
his proclamation as Emperor by restoring Islam as the state 
religion of the empire. 

When, therefore, on October 24, one week after hia 
father’s death, he was publicly entlu'oned in the Diw'an-i-Arn 
of the palace at Agra, he assumed the title of Nur-ud-Din 
Mohammed Johangh Eadshah Ghazi ; and as Nur-ud-Din 
is, in other words. Light of the Mohammedan Faith, whilst 
Ghazi is one who fights in a Holy War, he left no further 
doubt in the minds of his subjects that India was once again 
under the rule of an orthodox Moslem sovereign. 

Jehangir. which henceforth Ls the name under which the 
now monarch was known, signifies World Taker. 

In spite of the fact that Akbar's “ Divine Faith ” became 
extinct, his son, in many respects, sought to perpetuate the 
spirit of tolerance upon which it had been built. 

On the Moslem Sabbath the Emperor Jehangir proceeded 
in state to the mosijue, and the festival of licifcT Id and all 
other Mohammedan feasts and fasts were duly observed; 
but side by side with these observances, the sovereign kept 
to the Solar calendar of the Zoroa.strians introduced by his 
father ; and hkewdse the Dasahm, the great military festival 
of the Hindus which commemorates the triumphant return 
of Rama and Sita from Ceylon, continued to be celebrated 
with the utmost magnificence at the imperial court, Jehangir 
joining with his Rajput feudatories in all the customary 
rites. 
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The house of Timvir is best dosoribed at this stage as a 
truly national Indian dynasty ruled over by an orthodox 
Mohammedan, in whose veins, however, there flowed the 
blood of a Rajput mother bringing with it sympathy and 
reverence for the faith to which she belonged. 

Acting under the advice of Mitrfcaza Khan, to whose 
influence his accession had been partly due, the Emperor 
Jehangir's first public act was to proclaim a general amnesty 
for aU those nobles of the court who had supported his sou 
Khusru’s claim. 

The result of this generous measure was to secure for the 
new sovereign the loyal adherence both of Man Singh of 
Amber and the Khan-i-Azam. but, in proffering his allegi¬ 
ance to the Emperor, who confirmed him as Viceroy of 
Bengal and Orissa, Man Singh made it conditional upon the 
granting of a free pardon to Prince Khusru, 

Jehangir unhesitatingly agreed to this stipulation; a 
summons was sent to the young prince, who was led to the 
steps of the throne by the Raja of Amber, and the Emperor, 
embracing his son w armly, gave him a lakh of rupees, and ^ 
told him that a splendid mansion in the city of Agra would 
henceforth be placed at his disposal. 

Mankind has always been the same from time immemorial 
to the present day. There are, and ever have been, but 
very few human beings who can permanently bury the 
bitterness of disappointed hopes and of ambitions left 
unsatisfied. 

Prince Khusru, once Man Singh had left for Bengal and 
his moderating influence had been removed, felt an awaken¬ 
ing of all the dormant antagonism against his father, which 
had been so persistently fostered by a large section of the 
nobles, as well as by many of the citizens of Agra, who had, 
only a short time before, whenever he appeared in public, 
acclaimed him as their sovereign. 

The Emperor on his part, wlio, in his hour of triumph had 
allowed himseK to be influenced by the more generous 
impulses for reconciliation with his son, now began to dwell 
once more upon the tragic end of Man Bai, and, being unable 
to dissociate his son from her untimely death, felt his old 
resentment assert itself afresh. 

A few w eeks after the affectionate meeting between father 
t%nd son had taken place in the Diwan-i-lihas, Prince Khusru 

arrested by the Emperor s orders and removed to the 
foi*t of Agra, where he received honourable treatment as a 
prisoner of state. 
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From that moment Khusru’s mind waR definitely made 
up to seize upon the first possible opportunity to raise the Khuaru. 
flag of rebellion against his father. 

This opportunity came on April 6, 1606, when the Prince 
was given permission to undertake a pilgrimage to Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra. He left Agra under the escort of 360 
horsemen, all of whom he had succeeded in 'winning over to 
his cause, and as soon as they had got beyond the gates of 
the capital, they, led by the Prince, turned their horses’ 
heads towards the Punjab and, without encountering any 
obstacles, reached the sacred Hindu city of Ma thura. Hero 
Hussein Beg Badakshi, an imperial commander of 300 
horse, came over to their side and, with tliis reinforcement, 
they proceeded to invade the Punjab. 

The very great popularity which Khusru enjoyed, espe¬ 
cially with the masses, made his progress at first one of 
unbroken triumph, and within a few days of his invasion of 
the Punjab, no less than 12,000 of the hardy Jat peciaantry 
had joined his standard. 

Abdurrahim, Diw^an of Lahore, one of the most powerful 
local imperial officials, who was on his way to Agra, turned 
hack at Narela and offered bis allegiance to the rebel 
Prince. 

From Narela the Prince continued his advance to the Thosuui 
small town of Tam Taran, fourteen miles from Amritsar, 
where Arjun xMal, the Guru or High Priest of the Sikhs, dwelt, 
as he wished to invoke his blessing. Sikhism, a creed founded 
between the years 1460 and 1638 by Nanak, the son of a 
village shopkeeper in the Punjab, can best be described as an 
attempt at a compromise between Hinduism and Islarn. It 
condemned idolatry, Avhich made the more liberaLminded 
Musulmans of the Punjab regard it with sympathy ; and it 
declared all men to be brothers, which was in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the Hindu caste system, and thus gained many 
converts from amongst the Jat peasants of the province, 
who, being the descendants of the ancient Scythian invaders, 
occupied, under the caste system, only the rank of Sudras. 

Akbar’s reign of religious tolerance had brought prosj^rity 
to the Silda^, and they had been able, without risk of inter¬ 
ference, to compile their Sacred Book, the Adi Oranth, 

Arjun MaF, the fifth Guru in direct succession to the 
founder of the faith, Nanak, dwelt in almost regal state 
at Tarn Taran, sometimes moving to the neighbouring 
city of Amritsar, w’hich had become the Sikh religious 
capital. 
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Prince Khusru was no stranger to the Gnrit, whose 
{^.cquaintance fie hafl made previous to the death of the 
Emperor Akbar,^ and he now appealed to him to give him 
his blessing and also to assist liiin with funds, as far as lay in 
his power, with which to carry on the campaign, which he 
hoped would establish his claim to the sovereigrdy. The 
Guru had no feelingit of animosity towards the Emperor 
Jehangir, but, on the other liand, the personality of the 
young prince exercised such a strong charm upon him that 
he acceded to his request and, imi>rinting the tika or mark 
of sovereignty on Khusru’s brow, solemnly blessed his under¬ 
taking. 

Khusru, with his hopes greatly raised, continued his 
advance towards the city of Lahore, where, however, he 
found Dilawar Khan, Viceroy oi the Punjab, unshakable in 
his loyalty to the Emperor Jehangir, and absolutely deter¬ 
mined to refuse the rebels admittance to the city. 

In numbers Klmsru’s troops greatly surpassed those of 
Dilawar Khan, but the soldiers under the viceroy w^ere 
thoroughly trained and supported by ai*tillery, whereas the 
Prince’s follow^ers, with the exception of the Turki cavalry 
of Hussein Beg Badakshi, w’ore principally raw peasants 
w'hose only fighting asset was their personal courage. 

Khusru, wdio in his impetuosity did not realise that to 
attempt a siege without guns w’as a forlorn hope, instantly 
gave orders for the city to be closely invested, and for nine 
days the rebels surrounded the walls of Lahore without 
being able to achieve anything ; and then on April 24 the 
Prince received news that an imperial army of considerable 
strength under the Emperor’s personal command was 
advancing to attack them. 

Khusru immediately divided his troops, leaving some 
to watch the garrison of Lahore whilst he himself, at the head 
of the main array, 10,000 strong, inarcliod to the plain of 
Bhaironwal, where he came into contact with the advance 
guard of his father’s forces led by Mortaza Khan. Jehangir 
was obviously still reluctant to take extreme measures and 
sent a trusted officer to his son, imder a flag of truce, with 
instructions to guarantee his (Khusru’s) safety and generous 
treatment if he capitulated. 

Khusru, however, his dreams of soi^ereignty greatly 
encouraged by the numbers who had flocked to his standard, 
and still nursing bitter feblings of resentment towards his 

^ Akbar, in his study of all religions, had not neglected SikViism, 
and the Guru had been an honoured guest at his court. 
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rier, vs’oulcl not bo shaken in his resolve, and on the^ 
following day, the 25th, Murtaza Khan proceeded to the 
attack. The Turki horsemen and the jat levies fought 
with desperate courage and inflicted heavy losses upon the 
enemy, but the iswsue was a foregone conclusion. Khusru^s 
forces were completely routed and the Prince, attended only 
by Abdurrahim, Hussein Beg and a few faithful officers, tied 
towards the Afghan frontier, the wild plan having taken 
possession of his mind to capture the city of Kabul and to 
make use of it as a base against Hindustan as his ancestor 
Babur had done. 

A few hours saw the coUapso of all his hopes for, on April 
27, as the Prince and his diminutive following were about to 
cross the river Chenab at Sodharah, they were surprised and 
all captured by the imperial troops. 

On May 1 the PriTico and his fellow-captives were brought 
before the Enkperor at Lahore ; all pretence at honourable 
treatment of the prisoners had been abandoned. 

Khusru, handcuffed as though a common felon, was led 
into the hall where Jehangir was sitting in public diirbar, 
and on his attempting to prostrate himself before the 
throne, was sternly rebuked and ordered to stand up. 

The Emperor's character was one of strange contra¬ 
dictions ; w^hen he had first received the intelligence of his 
son's capture he had burst into tears, but now that he stood 
before him helpless and penitent, Jehangir’s heart turned to 
stone and his mind evolved the diabolical plan of punishing 
Khusru by making him witness the tenable sufferings of his 
faithful adherents. 

Tw'o long lines of sharply pointed stakes were, by the 
Emperor's command, driven into the ground outside the 
walls of Lahore, and on each of these one of the doomed 
rebel prisoners was impaled. The unhappy prince, hand¬ 
cuffed and in chains, was placed upon an elephant and led 
out to witness the torture and death agony of those who had 
so loyally fought for him and, besides, was subjected to the 
insults of the commander of the guards in charge of him, 
who told him with a sneer that he would now receive the 
homage of his subjects. 

Prince Khusru, haunted by this terrible scene, wept 
unceasingly for days and, from that time onwards, the 
frank engaging smile which had won so many hearts never 
cro.ssed his face. 

Hussein Beg Badakshi was sewn up living in the skin of 
an ox and, placed on a donkey, paraded tlirough the streets 
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of Lahore until, after twelve hours of unspeakable torment, 
lie died of suffocation. 

Jehaagir’s thirst for revenge seemed even then unsatis¬ 
fied and he fixed upon the illustrious Sikh Guru Arjun 
Mai to be the final victim of his wrath. 

It appears possible that, had the Emperor been left to 
himself, or had he allowed the counsels of the more moderate 
nobles at his court to prevail, ho might have abstained from 
inflicting the supreme punishment upon the Guru, but 
Arjun had enemies in his oum household, chief amongst 
those being his own brother Prithia, who had been passed 
over in Arjuri’s favour when he was elected Guru, and whose 
wife, a w'omaii of bitter and vindictive character, urged him 
to represent the part Arjun had played in the rebellion in the 
blackest possible colours to the imperial authorities. 

In his audience hall at Lahore the Emperor and the 
captive high priest met face to face, and Jehangir, address¬ 
ing his prisoner, said : “ Thou art a great saint, a great 

teacher and holy man ) thou lookest on rich and poor alike. 
It was therefore not proper for thee to give money to my 
enemy IQiusra.” Looking the Emperor in the eyes with¬ 
out a trace of fear in his OAvn, the Guru replied : “I regard 
all people, whether Hindu or Musulman, rich or poor, friend 
or foe, without love or hate, and it is on this account that I 
gave thy son some money for his journey, and not because 
ho wa.' in opposition to thee. If I had not assisted him in 
his forlorn condition, and so shown some regard for the 
kindness of thy father the Emperor Akbar, to myself, all 
men would despise me for my heartlessness and ingratitude, 
or they would say that I was afraid of thee. This would 
have been unworthy of a follower of Guru Nanak, the 
world’s Guru.’'^ 

The dauntless .spirit displayed by the high priest roused 
the Emperor to fury, and he forthwith ordered the Guru’s 
executiOT, and at the same time commanded that lus 
hermitage at Tarn Taran should be confiscated together 
with all his other property. 

Arjun, after being subjected to the most horrible 
sufferings, was left to die on the bank of the river Eavi, 
uT™ Arjun where he hod obtained permission to bathe Ms tortured 
vtai. body. 

The Emperor in putting him to death had fallen back 
into that perilous system of persecution which, two genera^ 
tions later, transformed the peaceful Sikh sect into the 
^ Gokul Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhiinn, pp. 31 41. 
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^jlinatical religious commonwealth wliich it remains at the 
present day 

The unhappy Khusru was kept a prisoner in chains and 
Kbwaja CJhiyas-ud-Din Kazvini, a leading noble of the 
court, and a eunuch named Itibar Khan were made respon- 
siblt for his safe custody. 

Jehangir, merciless in his treatment of the iilTated rebels, 
now showered rewards of the most lavish nature upon those 
who had been faithful to him. 

Thus Murtaza Khan received Bhaironwal, the scene of 
his recent victory, as an additional and the name of the 
town was in his honoiu' altered to Faridabad, which was 
derived from his personal name Shaikh Farid Bokhari. 
Bilawar Khan, the Viceroy of the Fu!>jab, was nominated 
a commander of 2000. 

To all appearance the Emperor, thanks to the loyalty of 
the great majority of the nobles and high officials of the 
empire, was fiimJy estabUshed on the throne, but there were 
also many, especially among the elder statesmen of the 
imperial court, both Hindu and Musulman, who had wit¬ 
nessed Akbar’s glorious reign and had helped him to build 
up the new India, who were horrified at his son’s cruelty to 
his victims and at the mental torture he had inflicted upon 
Prince Khusru in forcing him to be a spectator of the^^o 
agonies. 

They were also deeply angered by Jehangir’s action in 
summoning to court Bir Singh Beo of Orchha, the actual 
murderer of Abul Fazl, whom he not only raised to the rank 
of commander of 300b but also placed on the throne of 
Orchha, passing over the rightful heir, his elder brother Itam 
Chand Bundela. 

The dignity of commander of 3000 made of Bir Singh 
Boo one of the leading Mansabdara of the empire and 

into contact with some of his 
who, very naturally, looked 
this foul deed with the utmost 




brought him frequently 
victim’s closest friends, 
upon the perpetrator 
abhorrence. 

The earliest results of the Emperor’s policy were seen in Policy of tb® 
the withdrawal to his owm country of Rai Rai Singh of 
Bikanir, wh(*r 0 he adopted an attitude of passive resistance ; 
and in the oj>en revolt of Ram Chand Bundela, who, as a 
matter of course, strongly resented being supplanted by his 
younger brother. 

Jehangir eventually succeeded in persuading the Raja 
of Bikanir to acknowledge him again as suzerain, and in 
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conciliating Ram Chand by accepting his daughter’s hand 
in marriage. 

8o as not to appear to favour one side more than another, 
ho created Abul Fazl’s eldest son, Abdurrahman, a com¬ 
mander of 2000 with the name of Afzul Khan as titie of 
nobility, but throughout his reign ho continued actively to 
suppoit Bir Singh Deo, who, combining in his person 
strength, ability and rutldossness, gradually extended his 
rule over the entire province of Bnndelkhand and became 
one of the most powerful feudatories of the empire. 

In the month of March 1607 j^eace reigned throughout 
the Indian Empire, and Jehangir thought the moment pro¬ 
pitious to leave Lahore and visit Kabul and Ins Afghan 
<lo7ninions. Kuli Khan, an officer of high degree, upon whon^ 
the Emperor loiew he could absolutely rely, was left in 
charge afc Lahore and, to prevent any possible revival in 
favour of Prince Khusm during his own absonoo from 
Ilindastan, the Emperor decided that his son should accom¬ 
pany him on his journey. 

Jehangir selected for his residence at Kabul one of the 
numerous gardens of the city know7. as the Shahi'ara Garden, 
and here it was that, in answer to the repeated appeals of the 
ladies of his harem, he gave orders for the removal of 
Klnisrus fetters and allowed him to walk aboxit in the 
garden cmch day in comparative freedom. 

A tragic fate, however, seemed to dog the relations of 
father and son and no sooner did either show signs of dosiring 
a better'Understanding than the other assumed an irrecon¬ 
cilable attitude. This is what happened at Kabul, when 
Jehangir, realising that his so vereignt/y^ was no longer threat¬ 
ened, allowed a warmer feeling tow'ards Khusru to rise to the 
surface. The Prince, in whose memory the terrible sujGPor- 
ings of his friends lived as vividly as ever, remained imper%d- 
ous to ins fatlier’s advances ; in fact he received them in a 
mood of extreme suilenness whicdi eventually culminated in 
the fixed resolve to avenge thejse friends and to satisfy Ids 
personal ambitions at the cost of the Emperor’s life. Oppor¬ 
tunity w'as not wanting to favour the prince’s designs, lie 
completely won over by his charm of manner a young noble 
named Kur-ufl-Din, the son of Khwaja Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Kazvini who w^as one of those appointed to guard him ; he 
also succeeded in enlisting the suj-port of the eunuch Itibar 
Khan, chief of his custodians, and gradually a conspiracy 
Was formed which included, besides the two alrcadv' men¬ 
tioned, EathuJlah Ediaii, son of Hakim Abul P’ath, Akbar’s 
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onrier general, and Sharif Khan, brother of Jehangir ’a early 
iove, Mihr-iiii-Nisa. ^The plotters succeeded in. enrolling as 
their confederates 400 of the younger nobles who formed 
part, of the Emperor’s suite hi Kabul, and their plan was to 
assassinate Jehaiigir in the course of his return journey to 
India and then, seizing the reins of government, to proclaim 
Prince Khusm Emperor, Jehangir had hardly started for Kiiusni’s plot 
Agra when, through the treachery of one of the conspiratoni, 
tihe whole plot was revealed to Khwaja Wais, principal 
officer to Khusm’s younger brother Prince iChurram, who 
promj)tly informed the Emperor of the designs upon his life. 

Sharif Khan, Nur-ud-Din and Itibar Khan were immedi¬ 
ately arrested, the last being found in possession of a 
number of lottos and documents, which revealed the names 
of the conspirators and also gave details of the plot. Nur- 
ud-Din, the two confederatefc we have just mentioned, and 
a noble named Bedagh Turkoman w'ho had joined their 
ranks, were executed, but the remainder of the guilty 
were spared by one of those sudden generous impulses to 
which Jeliangir’s complex nature was liable. 

Listening to the appeal for mercy made on their behalf by 
one of his most loyal officers, Salabat Khan by name, the 
Emperor decided to destroy the letters found on Itibar 
Khan unread, and thus he remamed in ignorance of the 
tnajority of those who had plotted against him. The most 
rlifficult problem for Johangh was the nature of the treat¬ 
ment to be meted out to Prince Kliusru. who had, for the 
second time, been discovered actively conspiring to bring 
about his father’s overthrow and death. 

The Emperor could not bring himself to contemplate the 
carrying out of capital punishment upon his son, and it is 
more than likely that, left to himself, he would have been 
satisfied to keep him in close imprisonment. One of the 
most powerful nobles of the court, however, the subsequently 
famous Mahabat KLhaii, ]H3rsuaded Jehangir to take recourse 
to the barbarous punishment of having tho Prince blinded, 
and justified this cruel advice by telling the Emperor that 
Khusru’s popularit^^ was such that imprisonment only would 
not prevent the continuance of his influence or render him 
har?7ile3S. 

Jehangir only half-heartedly conseiito<i to the carrying out 
of this terrible sentence by Mahabat in person, and when, 
in March 1608, he, the luckless prince and all the imperial 
suite reached Agra, his remorse was such that he instantly 
sent for a skilled Persian physician and implored him to use 
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every possible meaiis to restore his son’s sight. The doctor 
immediately proceeded to the apartments in the palace 
occupied by the Prince, and found that though one eye had 
been definitely injured it was possible, to the Emperor’s 
great relief, completely to restore tlie sight of the other. 
^JPut for certain changes in the Deccan, which will bo 
dealt with later, the three years 1608-1611 passed without 
disturbance for the empire. 

In March 1611 came the great turning-point in the life 
aiid reign of Jehangir ; it was then that he suddenly became 
obsetised with a longing to behold once again and to win at 
whatsoever cost the woman he had never ceased to love and 
whoso image, her beauty undimmed even after the lapse of 
years, still dwelt in his memory. 

Mihr-tm-JSlisa, the daughter of Ghiyas Beg, whom during 
his father’s reign and in his early youth he had seen for a 
brief moment in the palace garden at Agra, had spent the 
time between that meeting up to the year 1607 in peace and 
contentment. Alter her marriage to Ali Kuli Beg she had 
lived happily with her husband on his jagir near Burdw^an 
in Bengal and had, in due coiirse, home him a daughter. 

On March 30, 1607, a peremptory summons came to 
Ali Kali to attend at the camp of the Emperor Jehangir’s 
foster brother Kutub-ud-Din Koka, who was now Viceroy of 
Bengal in place of Man Singh, and who had arrived in the 
vicinity of Burdwan. 

Ali Kali’s aged mother, who dwelt under her son’s roof, 
seemed filled with forebodings of disaster as she fastened his 
helmet on his head, but Ali Kuli himself was free from any 
suspicion and rode to the camp attended only by two grooms. 

Jehangir’s precise instructions to his foster-brother arc 
not known, but everything leads to the assumption that 
was told to offer Ali Kuli some high appointment in the 
imperial service on condition that he consented to divorce 
his wife and thus give the Emperor the opportunity to make 
her his consort. .As the Persian approached the camp 
Kutub-ud-Din rode forward to meet him and simultaneously 
the viceregal soldiers prepared to encircle him as though to 
make him their prisoner. 

Ali Kuli, scenting danger, instantly grasped his sword, 
whereupon the viceroy, anxious to avoid bloodshed, gave 
them the signal with his riding-whip to withdraw. The 
troojis, evidently mistaking .Kutub-ud-Din’s signal, tight- 
eneef their circle still more clasely, and Ali Kuli, now fully 
convinced that his life w^as at stake, drew his sword and, 
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/ging full at the viceroy, dealt hiin a mortal blow, 
tub ad-Dia fell to the ground and with his dying breath 
called npon his followers to avenge hiiii, and a few momcntQ 
later Ali Kuli, ^\ho had defended himself with desperate 
courage, was fatally wounded. Immediately afterwards a 
body of imperial troops led by Ghiasa, tlie decreased vice¬ 
roy's half-brother, proceeded to Ali Kuli's and arrestcxl 
Mihr-un-Nisa and her daughter Ladili, who were sent to 
Agra, Here the unhappy widow sought tlie protection of 
Ruquayyah Sultan Begd'm, her mother's friend, who took 
pity upon her and appointed her one of her ladies-in-waiting. 
When Johangir returned from Kabul he found her thus 
installed and saw that with the passing of time (Mihr-un- 
Nisa had then attained her thirty-fourth year) she had not 
lost any of the beauty and charm of her early girlhood. 

Be also realised that the indomitable spirit of the young 
maiden who had punished Prince Salim's lack of courtesy by 
setting free his pigeons still lived in the woman of maturer 
age. Convinced within her mind tliat the moral respon¬ 
sibility for her husband's death lay at the Ernjieror’s door, 
she rebuffed aU his advances with undisguised hostility; and 
Jehangix’s despotic temperament, wh ich had gained strength 
from the fact that his sovereignty brought him ol>edience to 
over}’' wish almost before it was uttered, was intensely 
angered by her attitude and more than ever determined to 
bend her will to his. 

Instead of receiving the large pension from ther treasury 
to which Mibr-un-Nisa, as widow of a Mansabdar of the 
empire, was entitled, the Emperor refused to allow it to be 
paid to her, but this mean-spirited act on Jehangir's part left 
her quite unperturbed, and she immediately sought to earn 
her living by a very skilled type of neeillework for which she 
had great aptitude and also by the manufacture of attar of 
rosea, a beautiful perfume the ingredients of which had 
originally been discovered by her mother Azizan Bibi. The 
proud and dignified atfitudo of Mihr-un-Nisa gradually 
brought the Emperor to the realisation of his own short¬ 
comings and he now made it his custom, on his daily visits 
to Ruquajrjah Sultan Begum, to address a few words in a 
most respectful manner to her lady-in-waiting. 

Soon afterward.'^: her pension w^as restored to her and 
Johangir, whose love for her grew more and more in inten- 
sity, began to woo her in a spirit of humility which did 
not leave her unmoved. 

Gradually the conviction forced itself upon Mihr-un-Nisa 
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that, whatever hitt faults, the Emperor was iiinooeut 
death of Ali Kuli, and all foriiior resentment vanished as 
she came to see the fidelity which had made it imjjossible for 
him from the time of their earliest meeting ever to wrest 
her image from his heart. 

In. the month of May 1611 she ^fielded to his suit and the 
marriage was celebrated with splendour almost uui)aralleled 
even in the annals of the Moghul court. The poor of Agra, 
irrespective of race and creed, were feasted and all received 
gifts of money and of clothing out of the imperial treasury. 

By the sovereign’s decree Mihr-un-Nisa became not oniy 
Empress Consort but was created Empress K^gnant, which 
implied that she iniled the empire jointly with the Emperor, 
and she received the titles of Nur Mahal (Light of the 
Palace) and Nur Jehan (Light of the World). It was by 
this latter name that she was ever afterwards known, and, as 
though afraid of not sufficiently emphasising her great 
position in the eyes of all his subjects, the Emperor com¬ 
manded the issue of a now coinage, bearing her narao and 
titles side by side with his own, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion : Gold has a hundred splendours added to it by 
receiving the name of Nur Jehan the Queen With the 
mamage of the Empress came the elevation of ail her 
relatives to the highest posts in the empire. 

Her father, Ghiyas Beg, already ennobled under the title 
of Itimad-ud Daiila, wiis now appointed Vakil or Prime 
Minister ; his elder son Abul Hasan was nominated Master 
of tlie Household with the title of Asaf Khan, and Ids 
youngest son Ibrahim became Governor of Bdiar and was 
in future known under the title of Path Jang. The influ- 
eiioe of Nur Jehan practically revolutiotdsed Jeliangir’s 
reign and also brought about an immense change for (Le 
better in the personal character of the Emperor. Gifted 
'With rare iatelllgenoe and above all with an immense amount 
of human understanding, the Empress, whilst realising her 
husband’s grave faults and being fully alive to his many 
vices, also divined the nobler qualities of generosity and 
capacity for affection underlying them. She brought ail the 
good that was la tent in him to the surface, and although she 
was powerless to eradicate his habits of intemperance, the 
happiness which had come into his life made him more 
tolerant towards others, and the inhuman punishments such 
as the impaling or Haying of unhappy prisoners, qiute t^sual 
in the earlier part of his reign, were never witnessed again 
dining his lifetime. 
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encouraged by his coiisort, adopted ‘ the 
Smperor Akbar^'s methods and made himself accessible to 
all bis subjects, rich and poor alike. 

Some golden bolls in the Emperor^s apartments at the 
fort palace of Agra were attached to a long chain, which was 
brought through to one of the outer walls and, at certain 
hours of the day, oven the most humble of his subjects were 
able, by pulling the chain, to gain admittance to the 
sovereign. 

Nui’ Jehan unhesitatingly discarded the veil and the 
purdah, and constantly showed herself to the populace from 
tbe Zer Jarokha window in readiness to receive petitions 
which any of the people might desire to present to her. She 
was a friend to all who needed her protection, and, to quote 
the words of Abdul Hadi, historian of her time, She never 
iieard of oppression but exerted herself on behalf of the 
oppressed, and never heard of an orphan girl but contributed 
U) her wedding portion 

Nur Jehan never made a parade of the immense influenc e 
she exercLsed in all departments of state, from the appoint¬ 
ment of a provincial viceroy, to questions of minor import¬ 
ance, such as the designs of the rich brocades worn by 
the larlies of the court; she never consciously’^ put Jehangir 
ill the background, but the Emperor fully realised that she 
brought far greater ability to bear upon the administration 
of the empire than he did and, being of a naturally indolent 
temperament, he was content to leave it in her firm yet 
gentle hands. 

The Empress hero again showed tact and wisdom, and 
though she derived much support and assistance from her 
father and elder brother, she also, from the very commence¬ 
ment of her reign, sought the advice of one of the Emperor’s 
sons. 

Prince Khusrii was disqualified and Prince Parviz, the 
second, was vain and incompetent and had, in addition, 
already become a victim to the family failing of intemper¬ 
ance. There thus remained only' the third son, Prince 
Khurram, whoso mother was one of Jehangir's Rajpubni 
queens, Jodh Bai, daughter of Raja Udai Singh of 
Mar war. 

Khurram (the Joyous) had at that period just completed 
his twentieth year. Gentle and reserved in manner, tem- 
X>erate in hia habits, he w'as possessed of remarkable gifts as 
a leader of men and of boundless ambition. 

The Empress, quick to detect the great qualities of the 
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prince, resolved to g;trengthen the bonds already J 

between her stepsons and herself by bringing about a 
marriage between him and the lovely young daughter* 
Arju/nand Banu, of her brother Asaf Khan. Thk union 
developed into one of passionate mutual affection, but 
Arjumand Banu, unlike her aunt, never played a prominent 
part ill the public life of the empire. Her sole desire was to 
be uppermost in the heart of the man she loved, to be allowed 
to share his joys and sorrows, his triumphs and vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

As the Empress had hoped, Prince Khurram now co¬ 
operated in all things with her and her father and brothers, 
and, although in point of fact Im was only the third in the 
natural order of succession, Nur Johan made no secret of 
her desire that the Enmeror should nominate him heir to 
the imperial throne. The dramatic rise to power ot Niu' 

J ehan and her relatives not unnaturally aroused the jealousy 
of a considerable number, though not of all the older nobles 
of the court, who were able to recall the day when Ghiyas 
Beg had arrived in India a penniless refugee, and who also 
viewed Prince Khurram’s attitude with grave discontent. 
The situation thus created brought about a very strong 
revulsion of feeling in favour of Prince Khusru, which aimed 
at reconciliation between him and his father and at his 
consequent formal adoption as heir to the throne. Prince 
Khusru’s claims as eldest son would have been difficult to 
put aside had not his attitxide in the past been greatly 
against him, but, apart from this, circumstances arose which 
gave his young brother unique opportunity of proving the 
brilliancy of his gifts, and Prince Khusru soon found himself 
completely overshadowed by his outstanding personality. 
Looking back upon the Emperor Akbar’s glorious reign, with 
its almost unbroken roll of military and diplomatic triumphs, 
there is the record of one complete fjiilure, that of his 
attempts to win the allegiance of the house of Bappa Rawal 
of Mewar to the Moghul throne. 

Maharana Portab Singh, his proud sphit unbroken by the 
disaster of Haklighat, had, for several years, wandered about 
a homeless fugitive amongst the wild Bhils of the Aravallis. 

His queen and daughters, accustomed though they were to 
the luxury surroun^ig an Oriental court, shared his adver¬ 
sity, living in a disused tin mine in the remote diatnet of 
diwad, wdiilst some of his children still of tender age were 
cradled in baskets swung high up on trees to protect them 
from attack by savage beasts of prey. 
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Undismayed by all privations, Pertab commanded the 
peasantry of the plains of Mewar to cease from cultivating 
tlH'.ir fields and to make of them desert land and thus, if 
possible, stainre out the imp^^rial troops. Defe^at had not 
lo\\"cred the Maharana in the eyes of his subjects, and this 
heart-breaking decree obeyed without a murmur of 
dissent. 

Gradually the Moghul gaixisons stationed in Mewar began 
to feed the dearth of supplies within the country and also 
found that the food convoys sent from the imperial head¬ 
quarters at Ajmere were intercepted and seize^^l by bands of 
Bhil raiders, who were also carrying out instructions given 
them by Pertab, After a time the Maharana came to the 
conclusion that this system of wearying the enemy had 
broken his resistance to a certain extent, and decided to 
follow up his advantage by summoning every available 
Rajput and Bhil soldier to his banner and leading this non¬ 
descript army into the plains. The Moghuls, weakened and 
demoralised by the privations endured and by the sudden¬ 
ness of the attack, offered very feeble resistance, and the 
gi-eat fortress of Kumbhalmir, which had figured so promi¬ 
nently ill the glorious and often chequered history of the 
lino of Bappa Rawal, was retaken by storm. 

When in 1597, several years before the Emperor Akbar’s 
death, the brave Maharana breathed hia last, practically the 
whole of his dominions with the exception of the city of 
Chitor had once more come under his sceptre. 

He was succeeded on the throne of Mewar by his eldest 
sou Amar Singh, who was briefly mentioned in our previous 
chapter as the spokesman of his father on the occasion of the 
fateful interview with Mkn Singh of Amber before the battle 
of Haldighat. 

The new Maharana, who inherit/cd his great father’s 
remarkable military and administrative gifts, was able to 
devote the first few years of his reign to the reorganisation 
of his country" so as to meet the inevitable renewal of the 
Moghul attempts to destroy its independence. 

Tlie accession of Jebangir to the imperial throne, followed 
so closely by the revolt ot Khusru and the consequent dis¬ 
order in the empire, ^eatly favoured Amar Singh’s efforts 
and gave him time to inaugurate a new assessment of arable 
land throughout his kingdom and completely to remodel 
the feudal system, establishing the gradation of ranks 
amongst the vassal chieftains which is still in force in Mewar 
at the present day. 
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Between the years 1008 and 1613 the Emperor Jehangir 
deBpatchecl se\Wal military expeditions against the Sesodias, 
all commanded by the ablest generals in the enipii’e, but in 
spite of the excellent leadersltip and the ])ravery of the 
ti'oops, they were unable to gain any advantage over the 
]\eroi(3 defenders. 

The situation remained unchanged until 1613, when tlie 
Empress Nur Jehan turned her astute and ambitious mind 
towards solving the problem which had proved too intricate 
even for the Emperor Akbar, He had realised that the 
permanent security of the Moghul hold on Rajputana and 
the permanent allegiance of the Rajput states depended 
upon the incorporation of the premier Rajput Mngdoin into 
the imperial system and upon the Sun of the Hindus becom¬ 
ing one of the feudatory princes of tlie empire. 

Nur Johan shared this view entirely ai).d, in addition, she 
felt that to Jehangir, in whoso character there was a marked 
element of vanity, the possibility of succeodif^g; whep^ his 
father bad failed would make a great appeal. Her brilliant 
inind conceived the idea of using all her inlluenco to secure 
the appointment of commander-in-chief in Mewar for Prince 
Klmnam, knowing that, should he achieve victory against 
the Sesodias, ho would so ingratiate himself with the 
Emperor as to make his nomination as heir to the throne 
almost a certainty. 

The Empress’s plan received unexpected support from 
the Khun-i-Azam Aziz Koka, who, although of great age at 
the time, still held the actual command of the Moghul troops 
in Mewar. 

It was a strange thing that the father-in-law of Prince 
Khusru should advocate the apj)ointinent of his rival to so 
important a post, and his reasons for doing so have always 
remained obwscure, bxit certain it is that Aziz wrote to the 
Emperor, suggesting that the army operating in Mewar 
should be strongly reiiiforced, and that Prince Khurram 
should be associated with himself in the command. At 
the Siime time he urged the removal of the entire imperial 
court from Agra to Ajmere, which, he suggested, should for 
the time being become the seat of government.^ Jehangir 
unquestioningly accepted the K han-i-Azam’sad vice, and, in 
the autumn of the year 1613, he and the Empress and the 
whole court proceeded to Ajmere. Early in the following 
year Prince Khurram set out for Mew'ar at the head of 12,000 
cavalry, but soon found that Aziz Koka, in spite of having 
himself suggested hia appointment to the joint command. 
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no intention of allowing him to interfere in the actual 
leadership. 

Jehangir, with customary indolence, had omitted, wlien 
sending \m son to IMewar, to define the exact position he 
wisiicd the Prince to hold ; and Khurram, immediately on 
arrival at headquarters, discovered that Aziz intended to 
keep the direction of the campaign in his own hands and to 
use him merely as an inspiring figurehead, with which to 
ax’ouse the enthusiasm and loyalty of the troops. 

This state of affairs, however, was completely contrary 
to the intention of Nur Jehan and also left Khurram’« 
amhitions entirely unsatisfied. At first the Prince took no 
decisive step to mark his ever-increasing resentment of the 
Khand-Azam 8 attitude, but when, mistaking Khurram’s 
forbearance for M'oakness, Aziz began to treat him with un¬ 
disguised insolence, the Prince’s patience gave way. [ri 
obedience to his orders the Khan-i-Azam was arrested in his 
own headquarters by Fidai Kiian, the paymaster-general of 
the forces, and a close friend of Khurram, and the pririco 
sent a letter to the Emperor with a full report of the occur* 
fences which liad led up to this crisis. In reply, Jehangir 
i.ssued a decree which transferrod the sole command of the 
forces in Mewar to his son and, at the same time, ordered the 
Khaiid-Azanrs removal to the fortress of Gwalior as a state 
prisoner. 

Khurram had now a free hand, and ho lost no time in 
putting into execution the intricate plans which had, for 
some time, been maturing in his mind. Amongst his officers 
there was a renegade brother of the Maharana Pertab Singh, 
named Sagra, who had thrown his lot in with the Moghuls 
herore the Em])eror Ak bar’s death and had gradually risen 
to the rank of a commander of 2000. 

Khurram installixi this man in the ancient fortress of 
Cliitor as Maharana of Mewar under the suzerainty of the 
Emix^ror Jehangir, and hoped thereby to establish rival 
camps amongst the Rajput nobility. 

In this he was entirely mistaken, for not a single Pvajpiit, 
Thakur, or clansman, not even the poorest of the wild Bhils 
of the forest, would take cognisance of the traitor, who was 
to rule, a phantom king himself, over a realm of shadows. 

Gradually the surroundings in which he had been placed, 
the echoes ot a tragic and heroic past with which the halls 
of the old fortress seemed to resound, commenced to work 
uTxm the mind of Sagra and brought him to the realisation 
of the despicable part he was playing, 
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^^All tJie innate Rajput spirit, that strange mingling’^ 
patriotism to the cause and of loyalty to the head of the 
clan iiTcapective of his personal methods, which had movexl 
his brother Sakta to help Pertab Singh to escape from his 
pursuers, rose to the surface in the heart of Sagra. Without 
further hesitation and attended only by a few followers ho 
rode from Ghitor to the camp of his nephew', Pertab’s son, 
the real Maharana, and offered him his unconditional 
allegiance. Amar Singh received him most kindly and 
immediately enrolled him amongst the feudatories of Mew ar 
with the customary gift of landed property. 

The MahPrana w'as fully alive to the fact that the 0 ppoint- 
ment of .Prince Khurram to the supreme command of the 
imperial forces meant n renewed attack by the Moghuls, 
and ho sought to render it fruitless by emulating his father’s 
strategy' and retiring into the Aravallis. 

Prince Khurram^ how'ever, had conceived a plan w'ith 
wliich to forestall any attempt by the Rajputs and their 
faithful though untrained Bliil followers to ambush the 
imperio.l troops in the mountains, or to starve them in the 
plains as had previously happened. Ho established twelve 
fortified camps at all tlie most important openings from the 
iVravallis to the jdains and instituted a complete hlookade. 
In addition, bodies of Moghul cavalry swept the plains of 
Mewai', laying them waste, and though, as a result, the 
imperial troops also suffered considerable privation, the 
effect upon their opponents was so drastic as to reduce them 
to utter starvation. 

From time to time bands of Rajputs succeeded in breaking 
through the blockade, and on one suck occasion the Mogh'tils 
only narrowly escaped defeat at the hands of a force led by 
Prince .Bhira Singh, a younger son of the Maharana and. a 
man of reckless dariirg, but the immediate result w-as a still 
further tightening of the remorseless <,’hain of military j)osts. 

Prince Khurram was sufficient of a Rajptit himself to 
know that, to them, a hard combat in the field would have 
been infinitely preferable to this exhausting method of 
w-arfaro and also that the proud spirit of their race lived as 
strongly then as in the dajs of Ala-ud Din, and that they 
would have unhesitatingly accepted death in preference to 
Islam for themselves and dishonour for their wives. 

But the sweeping changes that the great Emperor Akbar 
had 80 w'isely inaugurated were perpetuated in the mind of 
his grandson, and the humane decree which had, for all time, 
forbidden the barbarous custom of carrying the wives and 
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_igli ters of the defeated enemy into slavery, was rendered 

doubly safe in the haiidi? of the man whoso iiiaternal grand¬ 
father vvaa Mai Doo of Marwar. 

Many of the greatest of the Rajput princes were proud 
to serve under his banner, and gradually a feeling of some¬ 
thing akin to understanding and eonfidence came to the 
recalcitrant feudatory chieftains of Mowar, and brought the 
conviction to their minds that peace with honouf nixgJit bo 
made and eventually restore to their poor stricken land her 
ancient glory. 

Prince Karan Singh, eldest son and heir apparent of the 
Maharana, upheld the feudatory chieftains of Mewar in their 
desire to bring about a peaceful settlement, and finally 
A mar Singh agreed to sendujg two of his officers to Prince 
Khurrands headquarters under a flag of truce. 

The proposals which they were empowered to make in 
the name of their sovereign were that Mewar should hence¬ 
forth be(i!onie a feudatory state of the empire, the Maharana 
promising unsw'ervdng loyalty to the Emperor both in word 
and in deed and undertaking to place the entire reisources of 
his kingdom at the diaposal of ms suzerain in time of war. 

Jn return ho demanded that, as supreme head of the 
Solar race, he should never be expected to attend the 
imperial court in person, but should be represented by the 
heir apparent, and that simultaneously with the acceptance 
of these proposals every Moghul soldier siiould be withdrawn 
from Mowar. A separate verbal agreement stipulated that 
the hand of a Sesodia princess should never be demanded 
in maiTiage for any member of the imperial house. 

In tlie consideration which he gave to the Maharana's 
proposals, fVince Khurram was much influenced by a man 
o.f great ability, his confidential major-domo, a Brahmin 
named SundarVDas, who was deeply attached to him. He 
strongly urged the Prince to accept them, and jTointed ont 
to him that not only was the allegiance of the ruler of Mewar 
of vital importance to the empire, but that to win his per¬ 
sonal friendship must of necessity be an immense exivantage 
to the Prince himself. 

As a result of this advice, Khiirrara informed the Rajput 
envoys that the final decision must rest with the Emperor, 
and that he would send them to Ajmere under a safe- 
conduct to lay their jieace proposals before Johangir in 
person. Sundar Das and the Prince’s private secretary, 
Mullah Shukrullah Shirazi, a learned Moslem divine, accom¬ 
panied the envoys and Sundar Das was the bearer of a letter 
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from Klnirram to hia father in which he urged him most 
strongly to accept the Rajput offer. 

Jehangir’s reception of the Maharana’s ambassadors was 
most courteous and left little doubt in their minds as to the 
attitude he intended to assume in regard to the proposals of 
peace. After suitably entertaining them he bade them 
return to his son's headquarters, and sent by Siindar Das, 
who again attended them, a letter to Pi'ince Khurrain 
warmly praising and congratulating him on his success, 
and with it a finnan or <lecree granting him the right to 
conclude a treaty of peace on the lines proposed by the 
Maliarana. The Emperor undertook to restore the ancient 
capital of Chitor to the Sesodias, stipulating only that the 
fortifications destroyed by Akbar should not be rebuilt. 

The firman was, immediately it reached the Princess 
hands, given to Sundar Das to take to the Maharana, 
jointly with a cordial invitation to the Kajput sovereign to 
visit him in his camp. 

At length, on July 26,1614, Amar Singh, attended by all 
the great vassals of his Idngdom, arrived at the Moghul 
hoadqnartors, and, as the ruler of Mewar approached the 
dais on which Khurram w^as seated, the Moghul Prince rose 
tc meet him and, taking him by the hand, led him to the 
seat of honour on his right. 

With simple dignity the Maharana removed a priceless 
ruby from his turban and offered it to the Prince, and simub 
taneously his servants led forward as a further tribute sovou 
elephants and nine horses, all that was left of his former vast 
stud. In response Prince Khurram, with graceful gesture, 
raised his hand and a Jong line of Mogfiiil attendants ap- 
peaz'ed, some leading magn.ificently caparisoned elephantvS 
and horses, others bearing splendid robes of honour and 
jewelled swords, and, in the shortest possible time, Amar 
Singh and all his nobles were the recipients of gifts far 
exceeding in value the tribute which they had brought. 

No effort w spared on the part of the Moghul Prince to 
omit from these ceremonies anything that could possibly 
bring a sensv) of humiliation to the Maharana. Ho was 
treated as an honoured guest in the truest sense of the word, 
and, as a crow ning act of courtesy, in the very moment when 
the tw^o men parted amidst mutual expressions of sympathy 
and esteem, Amar Singh received information that the orders 
for the evacuation of the Moghul garrison of Chitor had been 
received and wdth them the command to hand over the 
government to the Se.sodia officials. 
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Almost immecliatoly after his father’s departure, the I eir 
apparent of Mcwar, .Prince Karan Singh, arrived at Ktuir- 
ram’s headquarters to tender his allegianco and was received 
with every mark «>f respect and presented with a valuable 
dress of honour, a jewellc<l sword and dagger, a horse wearing 
a golden saddle and an elepliant. That same evening the 
tents occupied by Prince Khurrain and his staff w^ero, by his 
orders, taken down and, accompanied by Prince Karan 
iSiiigh, who was attended by Ram Chandra Chauhan,^ Rao 
of Bedia, he led his troops ba(^k to Ajmere. A large body of 
Rajput clansmen w^ho, in accordance wdth the tcnns j^greed 
upon, w^ero to form the Maharana’s feudal quota tow’ards 
the defence of the empire, completed the Prince’s escort. 

On arrival in i.he city, Prince Khurram was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome, and as he, with the heir of Me war at 
bis side, entered the Shainiana or Audience Tent, they found 
the Emperor surrounded by all the great nobles of the realm, 
assembled in solemn durbar to greet them. Advancing to 
the foot of the tlirone, Khurram prostrated himself before 
his father, but Jehangir immediately made him rise and 




warmly embrace<l him. 

Then followed words of cordial welcome from the Em¬ 
peror to Ih:iuce Karan Singh, who was given the place of 
honour on the right hand of the sovereign. A few days later 
the young Rajput was received by the Emx>res5< Nur Jehan 
and honours continued to he mutually conferred by the 
Emperor on his son and upon his new vassal. 

The Moghul Prince’s mansab wuh raised from one of 
12,000 to one of 15,000 men, and Karan Singh was created 
a commander of 5000 in his own right. As u crowning action 
with which to emphasise that the long and bitter feud be¬ 
tween the houses of Timur and Bappa Rawai had come to a 
close, and which reflected honour on both sides equally, 
•Fchangir gave orders to his sculptors to carve life-size 
equestrian statues of Maharana Amar Singh and his heir, 
which, when completed, were placed in a prominent position 
below' the Zer Jarokha window of the palace at Agra. 

Shortly afterwards the presence of the heir apparent of 
Me war in his own country became necessary and the Eni- 
f>eror gave him permission to leave, his place at the imperial 
court being taken by his younger brother, Bbim Singli, pre¬ 
viously mentioned as being one of the principal bulwarks of 
the Rajf)ut defence against the Moghuls. 


^ One of the foremost noble? of .^fewar and a desooiidant of 
T'hthvi Raj of Delhi. 
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strangely enough, a strong friendship soon grew up 
bot\^e(;n Prince Kliurram and Bhim Singh., recentJy such 
bitter enemies, and, in accordance with Rajput custom, t-ho 
two young men promptly exchanged turbans, which was 
svnonyraous with adopting one another a,» brothers. 

At his son's request, the Emperor conferred on Bh.im 
Siiigli the title of Raja and eijagir at Raj Mahal on the banks 
of the Bunas river ; and from that time onwards the two 
princes became inseparable companions, Khurra ni asking 
the young Rajput’s advice on every matter, even the most 
confidential. 

January 10, 1616, saw the arrival at Ajmere, where the 
court WHS still in residence, of Sir Thomas Roe, special 
ambassador of King James I. to the couit of the Great 

Moghul. « 1 I 1 

The relations between India and England, which had 
originated in Akbar’s reign and had led to the formation of 
the Levant Companv, briefiy mentioned in the previous 
chapter, had been followed in 1(K)0 by the grant of a charter 
by Queen Elizabeth establishing the Company of Merchants 
trading wich tlie Blast Indies, better known under the name 
of the I^ast India Company. 

King James’s object in despatching Sh Thomas Roe to 
the Moghul court was to try and obtain the Eiuperor’s con¬ 
sent to a commercial treaty being concluded, which would 
allow the newly established corporation to erect further 
factories on Indian soil in addition to those existing since 
the year 1612.^ 

The ambassador brought with him the draft of the treaty, 
but Jehangir would not agree to any of the suggestions it put 
forward, and, altliough Sir Thomas remained at the Moghul 
court for three years as the Emperor's honoureti guest and 
enjoyed bis personal friendship as also that of many of 
the leading nobles, the mission on which he was sent was 
never achieved. The sole permanent result remaining is tlie 
ambassador’s extraordinarily interesting diary of his sojourn 
in Moghul India, the pages of which abound with vivid 
pictures of its splendour, comedy, and also of its sadness. 

The unbounded confidence Pi’ince Khurram had inspired 
in the Emperor by the great gifts, both military and diplo¬ 
matic, wliich he had given proof of in the conquest and 
pacification of Mewar, was now' shown in his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Moghul troops in the Oeccaii, 
u here the position had been growing steadily less favourable. 

^ These were at Surat, Alimedabacl, Cambay and Gogo. 
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After the brutal putting to death of the heroic Queen 
Regent, Chand Bibi, ill 1600, only one amongst tlio Ahmed- 
nagar nobles strove to perpetuate the principles for whi .m 
she stood. Tim man was Malik Ambar, (Jovorrior of 
Daulatabad, who, like so many })rOTninont figures in the history 
of the Musulman states of the Deccan, was an Abyssinian by 
birth and had commenced life as a slave. By virtue of his 
unusual talents, he had, within a few years, risen from 
obscurity to the governorship of Daulatabad, the strongest 
fortress in the kingdom. When, after the Queen’s death and 
the ca])tufe? of Ahmednagar, the child King, Bahadur, was 
sent into exile, xMalik Ambar proved equal to the occiwion by 
instantly proclaiming as king another child of the royal line, 
under the title of Miiidaza Nizam Shah IT., with himself as 
Regent and with the capital at Daulatabad. Malik Ambar 
had the power to ms)vire devotion to his fx^rson and entluisi- ^ 
a^sTu for tlie cause he had at heart, and he succeeded in a very 
short time in rallying round him practically all the le?iding 
nobles, both foreign and Dcccaiii, and, with their assistance, 
reorganised the Ahmednagar forces for a renewed struggle 
with the Moghuls. 

Malik Anibar’s inborn qualities as a soldier brought him 
to the oonviiition that guerilla warfare carried out by large 
bodies of light cavalry would be the most eftoctivo against 
an enemy operating, like the Moghuls, far from the centre 
whence they drew reinforcements. He enrolled in the 
Ahmednagar army large numbers of Mahrattas, the leading 
Hindu race of the kingdom, who were descended from the 
early Aryan invaders of India and from the women of the 
aboriginal tril^es, and who had in the pre-Mohammedan 
period been the founders of the Yadava kingdom of Deva- 
giri, which had fibred so prominently later in the reign of 
Ala ud-Din Khilji. 

The Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmednagar were, though 
Moslems by religion, to a cei’tain extent of Hindu extraction, 
and bad always treated their Maluratta subjects with kind¬ 
ness and tolerance ; their nobles and leading men were 
welcome figures at their court and a fair contingent of 
■Mahratta soldiers had always served in the armies of the 
state. 

The Mahratta Mavalis, or mountaineers of the haliyadn 
range, were particiilarl;y suited to the task before them, 
they had extraordinary powers of endurance and were, in 
addition, very fine horsemen. 

I Boo Part II. Chap. VI. p. 214. 
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KriUstmcnt. by J^(alik Ariibor vtM7 wisely gave the ..•onimand oP the 
j^Fahralta levies ho had raised to their own chiefs, prominent 
!i)]ciic5rH, amongst whom were Lakhoji Jadhavrao, a scion of the 
Yadava house of Devagiri, and Maloji Bhonsle, a descendant 
of the royal house of Mewar, whose aneovStor, having been 
exilecl from his native land many centuries before, had 
settled in the Deccan. 

Aialoji’s son, Bhahaji by name, was married to Jijabhai, 
daughter of Lakhoji, and this marriage vas in due course 
fraught with great consequences for the future of India. 

Malik Am bar’s plan of campaign proved eminently 
successful. The Moghul troops detailed for garrison duty in 
the fortreSvS of Ahmednagar were never safe from attack by 
mounted raiders ; the imperial caravans were ambushed and 
plundered, and any attempt at reprisals wm frustrated by the 
extraordinary rapidity and cunning with which the raiders 
dispersed to theii respective homes and became merged in 
the peaceful agricultural population of the country. 
JohanwirpTo- 'rhe Nizam Shalii troops repeatedly defeated Moghul 
reinforcements sent from the North, and finally succeeded 
lam’B miirch U) in rt^^aining possession of the city of Ahmednagar. It w^as at 
Deccan. j^oment that Jebangir decided to entrust Prince 

Khurrarn with the supreme command in the Deccan and to 
mo v'^e with the entire court to Mandu, the ancient capital of 
the Malwa kings, so as to be himself within easy reach of the 
scene of oper^itions. 

It wavS not till early in November 1616 that Khurrum, at 
the head of a large and magnificently equipped army, com¬ 
posed chiefly of men who had served under him in Mewar, 
sot off to Bur})atipur, the Moghul headquarters in the Dcecaii. 

Some of the moat dL^tingiiished soldiers and nobles of the 
empire hold a ppointments on the Prince s staff, a ni ougst these 
the Brahmin Sundar Das, who had received the title of Bai 
Ra yan EajaBikrarnaj it in recognition of hisservices in Mewar. 

Hitherto the title of Sultan was the highest prefixed to 
the names of the princes of the house of Tinnar. Jehangir 
marked the occasion of his son's departure for the Deccan by 
conferring upon him that of Shah, otherwise Kbig. 

The Prince was jobiod on the frontier of Mewar by Prince 
Karan Singh, at the head of a strong contmgent of Sesodia 
clansmen, and, on March 6,1617, he entered Burhanpur. No 
sooner had he arnved there than Khurrarn sent Raja 
Bikramajit and another of his principal officers named Afznl 
Khan as ambassadors to Malik Am bar and Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II. of Bijapur with an offer of }^>eacc, on condition that 
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agreed to restore iill territory cor\<|tiered by 
Am I tar and benooforth paid tribute to the empire. KJiur- 
ramfame as a commander had penetrated far into Western 
Indja,as had also the knowledge of the great superiority both 
in numbers anti in equipment of his army, and, realising the 
hopeleKSsness of furt^her resistance, the Deccan Sultans 
decided to accept his o&r. 

In the hope of creating a favourable impression, Ibrahim settiemcrit nviM) 
Adil Shah proceeded to Burhanpurinpersonas reprosontative AilStiSg-i. 
and spokesman of the other sovereigns of the Deccan, a r^d, 
in his own name and on their behalf, announced their 
acceptance of the Moghul demands, at the same time pre¬ 
senting gifts of great value to Prince Khurram. 

By the terms of the treaty all the Decjcan kingdoms 
enteiod the imperial system as feudatory states, and Malik 
Ambar surrendered the fortress and city of Ahmednagar as 
well as the district of Balaghat, which ho had recently 
conquered. 

The new town of Khadki, built by the Regent almost at 
the foot of the great rook of Daulatabad, now became the 
seat of government of the Nizam Shahi kings. 

Khurram continued to pursue his policy of conciliation 
whi(3h had proved so successful in Me war in his treatment 
also of the Deccan kings, and, at the conclusion of a full 
re|>ort of all that had taken place, which he sent to the 
iunperor, he begged his father to confer upon Ibrahim Adil 
Shah of Bijapur one of tlio greatest distinctions it was in his 
power to bestow, the title of Farzand or Son. 

In reply Jehangir immediately sent a firman tOj the 
monarch of Bijapui, inscribed with the words : Thou hast 
become, at Shah Khurram’s request, renowned in the world 
as my sou 

Following up his written report, Prince Khurram tiow 
proceeded to Mandu to describe every incident in detail to 
the Em})eror and also to introduce the ambassadors of the 
Deccan kings so that they might present Jehangir with the 
gifts which he had accepted only until they could btj con- 
vejed to the sovereign in person. 

The reception accorded to his son by the Emperor in the :. i 

splendid Halls of Audiemee, whore the Mai wa kings had once 
held court, was one of unprecedented magnificence. 

As he approached the throne upon which Jehangir was Princo Khar- 
seated, attendants clothed him in a golden robe of honour, 
especially made for the occasion, the collar and sleeves of Jehan. 

^ Beni Prasad, History of Jehangir, chap. xi. p. 283. 
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which were embnjiderecl with pearls ; and heralds, 
tones, proclaiinod his elevation to the unique ra;iik of com¬ 
mander of 30,000 with tlie title of Shah Jehan or King of 
the World This name is the one by which Prince 
Khurram is best known to history and by which we shall 
henceforth call him. 

The viceroyalty of Gujarat, one of the most fertile and in 
consequence one of the richest provinces of tlie empire, was 
conferred by Jehangir upon his son, and Shah Jehan was, by 
reason of all the honours showered upon him, now looked 
upon by the entire court as the future heir to the throne. 

Curiously enough, the one person to raise obstacles in bis 
path was the Empress Nur Jehan, who, at an earlier period, 
ha,d used all her influence with her consort to raise her step¬ 
son to the dazzhng heights to which he had now attained. 
The Empress’s love'for Jehangir was deep and sincere, and 
Shall she had always sought to promote his interests, hut at this 
time she saw clearly that his incurable habits of intomper- 
ance were slowly undermining his health and were almost 
certain to shorten his span of life considerably. When 
envisaging a future from which death would have removed 
the Emperor, her ambitious and able mhid had dreamt of 
assuming the reins of government herself with Shah Jehan as 
a willing assistant; and she had not then realised that the 
young Prince, far from being inoiined to play this part, 
possessed personal ambition and daring equal to her own, 
and that he in no way intended to be a willing tool in her 
hands. As soon as the conviction of his independent spirit 
forced itself upon her mind, the Empress resolved to put 
dow’u bis growing influence by every means in her power, 
and to attempt to supplant him by his younger brother. 
Prince Shahriyar, who had just reached the age of manhood. 
This youth was incompetent and weak, almost to the point 
of imbecility, and Nur Jehan, feeling that ho would never 
interfere in her policy, strove further to strengthen her 
position by uniting him to Ladih, her daughter by her first 
marriage. The wedding was celebrated in April 1021, 
with great magnificence in the mansion of Itimad-ud-Daula 
at Agra, and was attended by the Emperor and Empress and 
their entire court. 

Jehangir, in offering his congratulations to the bridal 
pair, expressed the fervent wish that “their union would be 
propitious to this ever-increasing state 

As the future will show, the Empress had made a grave 
^ Beni Prasati, History oj Jehangir, chap. xiv. p. 325. 
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kv iu bringing about this marriage and had thereby 
destroyed one of the chief pillars of her strength, the unity 
of her own family in support of her aims ; in plain language 
slie had divided the house of Itimad-ud-.Daula against itself. 
Asaf Khan, Shah Jeban's father-in-law, naturally stood by 
him, and Itimad-ud-Daula, the Empress’s father, was much 
too clear-sighted a man to holiove for one naoment that 
Shahriyar, already irreverently styled by the populace 
“ Nashudani ” or the good-for-nothing ”, could ever be a 
serious rival to the strong and able Shah Jeiuin. 

It is possible that, had her father been spared for some 
time longer, his wiser counBels might have prevailed and 
Ixave again improved the relations between tite Empress and 
Shah Jehan, but, shortly after the wedding of Ladili and 
Shahriyar, Azizan Bibi, NTur Jehan’s mother, died and, i?i- 
consoiable at her loss, Itimad-ud-Daula within a few months 
followed her to the grave. 

From the moment of their parents’ death, the Empress 
and her brother Asaf Khan drifted hopelessly apart and, 
ihougli for a short time the}^ made no actual attempt at 
opposing one another, it was an open secret that each sup¬ 
ported a rival candidate for the imperial succession. 

Shah Jehan still remained supreme in his father’s favour, 
and this all the more as he needed his services almost immedi¬ 
ately to deal with a fresh outbreak of hostilities in the Deccan. 

Malik Arnbar was the greatest atid most dominant figure 
iu Deccani politics, and though it is possible that Ibrahim 
Adil 8liah of Bijapur and Mohammed Kutub Shah of Gol- 
conda, if left to themselves, might have kept faith with the 
house of Timur, the Regent of Ahmednagar looked upon the 
recently concluded peace merely as a truce, durmg which all 
his energies were turned towards strengthening his resources 
for a renewed struggle to regain, and permanently hold, the 
independence of the Deccan. 

No sooner had the imperial court left V/estem India to 
return to the North than, by Malik Ambar’s instructions, his 
Maliratta levies resumed their raids, and, within a very short 
time, he prevailed also upon the Kings of Bijapur and 
Goiconda to join forces with him in a league against the 
Moghul empire. ^ 

Within three months their allied armies had succeeded 
not only in regaining practically the entire territory’ which, 
by the terms of the treaty^ had been incorporated in the 
empire, but also they had invaded Khandesh, had laid siege 
to Burhanpur, and in addition Malik Ambar’s Mahratta 
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borsci 'on had crossed the river Narbada, eiitertxl Mahva a-rid 
pliiqiderod that rich province to within a few miles of Mandu. 

The aged Khan Khanan IVIirza Abdnrrahirn, who still 
commanded the Moghul forces in the Deccan, and all the 
officers and soldiers alike, now called aloud, for the return of 
Shah Jehan, who, they felt, was the only man to restore 
jx)ace and order, and in response to the universal demand 
the Emperor in 1620 gave his son orders to lead his army 
back to the scene of the trouble. 

Shah dehan accepted the Deccan command, but made it 
conditional upon his brother Khusru being given into his 
charge and allowed to accompany him on hia campaign. 

Shah Jehan was fully alive to his stepmother’s hostility, 
and did not under-estimate the serious danger it constitute 
in regard to his succession to the throne ; at the same time 
his contempt for the personality of Shahriyar hardly allowed 
the latter, even in spite of the Empress’s patronage, to 
appear in the light of a rival, 
i Summdor of .Ivhusi'u, the eldest of his brothers, and the rightful heir 
Johin.'^ ^ the throne, was the only one he feared, knowing that, 

I howovcr secure he liimself might feel in blie support of the 

• " great nobles and the devotion of his soldiers, the helpless 

j unhappy captive still retained his hold upon the populace 

I and commanded th(?ir unaltorablo alTection. 

i With the passing years Jehangir’s heart had, to a gi’eat 

I • x.tont, softened towards Khusru, and, but for the fact that 

I he knew Shah Jehan was the only person able bo cope with 

the situation in the Deccan, he would probably have refused 
his demand, feeling that it portended no good for the hapless 
prisoner. 

As matters stood the Emperor had no choice but to yield 
to this request, and tow'ards the end of that same year Shah 
^ Jehan took leave of his father, who with his court- was in 

residence in Lahore at the moment, and, leading an army 
■ overwhelming both in numbers and in perfection of equip¬ 

ment, marched towards the Deccan. 

Six hundred and fifty of the leading Mansabdars of the 
empire w'ith their retainers served under his banner, and, in 
addition, he was provided with a complete train of artillery 
perfect in every detail. 

Having advanced into Malwa, the Prince made a brief 
halt with the main body of the army at Ujjain, and a force 
was detached with orders to proceed to Mandu to relieve the 
garrison of that city, whicli was sorely beset by tlie Mahratta 
bands of IVIalik Ambar ; these were under the conimand of 
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Sbahuji Bbonsle, son of Maloji, who, on the d.eatli of his 
father ir 1619, had sxicceeded to the family jagir of Poona. 

The Mandu troops, reinforced by the detachments from 
Shah Jehan'e army, succeeded in driving the Maiirattas baclv 
across the Narbada and shortly afterwards, being joined by 
Shah Jehan’s army, they marched to Burhanpnr, 

After alkAving his weary troops a much needed rest of 
nine days the prince resumed his advance in the direction 
of Khadki, the capital of the Nizam Shahi kingdom. 

The city offered no resistance and was immediately oocu- 
pied, and Shah Jehan was thus able to continue his march to 
Ahmednagar to the relief of theMoghiil garrison there, which, 
commanded by a very gallant officer named Klianjar Khan, 
had resi.sted the hardships of a siege for several moiiths. 

From Daiilatabad, where ha had accompamed King 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, Malik Ambar once more sent envoys 
to Shah Jehan, offering a renewal of allegiance to the empire 
as regards himself and his allies. 

Shah Jehan agreed to the conclusion of peace with the rcaooa«aiH 
Deoean states on condition that they abandoned ail their 
receid conquests and ceded a large additional tract of terri- 
tory to the Emperor. Finally, he imposed on Ahmednagar, 

Bijapur and Golconda an indemnity of fifty lakhs of rupees, 
to be paid jointly to the imperial treasury. 

All conditions were accepted, and Shah Jehan, returning to 
Burhanpur, sent by bis l)iwan, Afzul Khan, a detai led account 
to his father of the renewed success he had achieved. 

The Emperor again showed his appreciation of the great 
services rendered in the most generous manner, Shah Jehan 
received a ruby plume and a valuable horse recently pre- 
sente/l to the Emperor by Shah Abbas the Great of Persia. 

Kb an jar Khan, the intrepid defender of Ahmednagar, Avas 
created a commander of 4000, and every officer of Shah 
Jehards army w^as given advancement in just proportion to 
the payrt he had played in bringing the campaign to a 
successful issuer 

Nur Jehan, though she loyally rejoiced in a victory which Court intrigues, 
so greatly enhanced the prestige of the empire, deplored the 
fact that it had been brought about by Shah Jehan, the 
one man w horn she most desired to humble, and who, she 
realised, would now be given a higher place even than pre¬ 
viously in his father’s estimation. As a last resource, she 
deternruued to make use of the period intervening before v 

the Prince’s return to Jahangir’s court, to undermine his 
influence with the Emperor; and Shah Jehan’s besetting Min, 
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his rebritless ambition, which shunned no means to attain 
its goal, on this oocasioti facilitated her task, 

In August 1021, Shah Jehan received news at Btirhanpur 
tiiat his father had fallen seriously ill with asthma, and the 
one thought which took possession of his mind on hoarmg 
this was that, in the event of his father’s death, a ftosh 
inovemtmt in favour of Khusru might take place and 
jeopardise his own claim to the imperial throne. 

So as to appear completely imorant. of tlie e vent he wais 
planning, Shah Jehan, attended by a few personal friendi?, 
left Burhanpur on a hunting expe(iition some iniles distant, 
and that same night, acting under his instructions, his con¬ 
fidential servant, Raza Bahadur, and several others, forced 
their way into the apartment of the unhaj^py .Khusru and 
strangled him as he slept. 

Thus there came tc its close one of the most tragic 
careers m the history of India. Richly endowed with per¬ 
sonal gifts, above all others that of inspiring alBfeotion, 
Khusrii, though appearing marked out to play a brilliant 
part, suffered, from his early manhood to the hour of his 
deatlp largely through the faults of others. The only real 
happiness vouchsafed to him had been the passionate and 
\iiuilfeerable devotion which existed betwt.'en him aiid his 
wife, daughter of the Khan-i-Azam. She had stood by him 
la all the w^orsfc hours of his life ; she had soothed him in 
tJiosc desperate moments of his temporary blirjdness and had 
accompanied him also on his fatal journey to the Deccan, 
Prince Khusni’s onrthly remains were hurriedly, in fact 
almost secretly, buried at Burhanpur, and Shah Jehan, on 
rotuniing to the city from his hunting expedition, wrote to 
the Emperor informing him that his son had fallen a victim 
to a su{lden attack of colic. Judging from his own men^oirs, 
Jehangir professed to believe this version of Prince Khusru's 
death, but independent sources affirm that, in truth, he 
held a very different opinion 

To Shah Jehan throughout his life the crime which lie 
had instigated brought shame only, and though in the days 
of his greatness he Avas able to silence liis guilty conscience 
he was to live to realise in all its bitterness the cruel treat¬ 
ment he had raeted out to his brother. 

The immediate result of tho deed was to strengthen the 
Empress in her efforts to oust Shah Jehan from the succes¬ 
sion and to advanc'^ the claims of Shahriyar. 

Clear-sighted in all things, Nur Jehan had looked upon 
Shah Johan’s request that his brother should accompany 
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Li to the Deccan with Huspicion, and now she vjrceasmglv 
impressed upon the Emperor her belief in the Prince’s 
responsibility for his death, * 

It is uncpiestionably true that, from that moment, Eatraugeipl'nt 
Jehaiigir and 8hah Jehan became almost completely es¬ 
tranged, and but for the risk resulting Iroin Shah Jehan^s 
power in the Deccan being practically that of an independent 
TYionarch, the Emperor would in all probability have lu'oken 
with him entirely. 

Within a very short tinie events made it expedient for the 
Emperor to call upon Shah Jehan’s services, and simul- 
taneousty provided the Emprt^ss with the means to strike 
another "blow at her enemy. The danger threatened from 
the Persians, wiio, according to a message received from 
Khan Jehan, Governor of Multan, were laying siege to 
Kandahar. This message reached the Emperor and Em press 
in the month of March 1622, when they were in residence 
in the famous Shalimar Garden, laid out by them near 
Srinagar in the beautiful valley of Kashmir. The fortress 
and city of Kandahar, which Akbar had so eagerly coveted, 
were peacefully auiTeiidered to him in the year 1594 by the 
Persian governor there installed, but the ruling monarch of 
Persia, Shah Abbas the Groat (1587—1629;, was not the man 
to permit tlie treachery and unwarranted act of a servant 
permanently to deprive him of one of the most import¬ 
ant strategic points and commercial centres in his vast 
dominions. 

A year after the accession of Jehangir, the Persians had 
made" an attempt to regain possession of the fortress, but 
had failed, owing principally to the fact that, being at w^ar 
with Turkey, Shah x\bba8 was unable to put a sufficiently 
large army into the field. 

Betw^een the years 1611 and 1620, the Shah disguised his 
intentions by sending at intervals four embassies to the 
Moghul court, laden with precious gifts and professing senti¬ 
ments of warmest friendship towards »Iehangir, but in 
ilarch 1622 he threw off the mask and personally led his 
troops against the Afghan fortress. 

The Empiess immediately submitted to the Emperor 
that Shah Jehan’s military genius was the only one fitted to 
cope with so grave a situation, and prevailed upon Jehangir 
to issue a finnan recalling his son from the Deccan and 
appointing him to the command of tlie expedition to He 
sent to relieve Kandahar. 

The Elmperor’s decree brought Shah Jehan face to face 
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witih a serious crisis. The Prince was uuflcrno dehnsioii with 
regard to his stcpmotirer's intention in advising Johnngir to 
transfer him to this fresh command, and he also realised to 
the full that his own fiersonal power was concentrated in 
VV^esbern India, where he cotild place absolute reliance upon 
the loyalty of the officers and men of tlie provincial garrisons 
of tho Docoan and of Gujarat. 

lie felt that in the North, separated from Jiis devoted 
followers, Iris position m regard to tho succession would be 
anything but secure ; on the other hand, a refusal on his part 
to obey the Emperor’s command would furnish the Em- 
l.'resswith the means of branding him a rebel and advanoing 
the claim of his rival Shahriyar. At length he decided to 
temporise ; he evacuated Burhanpur, crossed the Narbada, 
and marched to Mandu, whence he wrote to his father a.skmg 
to be allowed to remain there during the rainy season, and 
making his acceptance of the .Kandahar command condi¬ 
tional on his appointment as Viceroy of tho Punjab, with the 
powers of a military dictator. HLs final stipulation was that 
the fortress of Kintliambur in Rajjiutana should be pluceil 
under his authority and that his family should take up their 
residence tliere during his absence in Afghanistan. 

The Em^ieror’s reply was couched in berms which left no 
doubt ill Shah Jehan’s mind as to the attitude he intended 
lo.adopt towards these overbearing terms. He gave his son 
permission to remain at Mandu until tho rains had cea.scd, 
but ordered him instantly to despatch to Multan the famous 
TOnbingent of the Barha Syeds, the feudal levies of the 
Rajput states and the Afghan troops, in short, the flower of 
lus army ; and, knowing that this measure spelt the death 
ot his power, Shah Jeban not unnaturally shewed some 
hesitation in carrying it out. 

During this delay an incident occurred which, though of 
no great importance in itself, brought the relations between 
the Prince and the imperial court to a critical stage. 

Some time previously Shah Jehan had petitioned the 
Emperor to grant him the jmrgana or district of Dholpur in 
Malwa in addition to the jaqirs ho already held, but Nur 
Jehan, who kneiv of his desire, forestalled him and obtained 
the coveted territory for Shahriyar. 

Shah Jehan, believing his request to have been granted, 
did not wait for an official confirmation, and sent a small 
body of his troops to take posses.sion of the district. 

On arrival at Dholpur, the officer in command of Shah 
Jelian’s troops found tho town garrisoned by Shahriyar’s 
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lers. High words between t]ie soldiers of the rival 
princes soon developed into a fight in which many of tho 
combatants on both sides u-ere killed and Sharif-iil-Mulk. 
Shahriyar’s commander, rvas severely wounded. As soon 
as tho news of tho conflict reached the court, the Empress 
exploited it for her own purposes, and convinced Jehangir 
that Shah Jehan was solely to blame for what liad 
occurred. 

The die was ca.st ; the Emperor in his memoirs describes 
Ids son’s behaviour in the following words ; “ Unworthy of 
;J1 tho favours and cherishing I bestowed on him ”, and, by 
imperial firman, decreed that all Shah Jehan ’s jagirs in the 
North, including that of Hissar in the Punjab, tho tradi¬ 
tional fief of the heirs apparent, should be taken from him 
a,nd transferred to his brother ,; and that, in addition, 
Shahriyar should bo appointed to the command of the army 
sent to the assistance of Kandahar. 

This appointment coincided, however, with the news of :f«ii of 
the fall of Kandahar after a siege lasting forty-five days, and 
Shah Abbas, having achieved his de,sire, sent an ambassador 
to tho Emperor carrying an autograph letter, in which he 
expressed the hope “ that the over-vernal flower of union 
and cordiality might remain in bloom 

This was intended to present to Jehangir an accom¬ 
plished fact in the hope that he would accept it, but the 
Emperor, intensely angered by what he looked upon as 
treachery on the part of the Persian monarch, continued to 
mass troops at Multan with the intention of retaking 
Kandahar. 

Ho sent instructions to ‘Prince Parviz, Governor of Bihar, Revolt or 
to collect every soldier who could be spared from that prov- 
inco and to proceed to the North ; hut, just at, the moment 
when all preparations regarding Kandahar had lieen matle, 
they had to be abandoned owing to a revolt by-Shah Jehan 
at Mandu. 

Maddened by the confiscation of his jagirs and the 
Emperor’s treatment of him generally, he had placed him¬ 
self at the head of the greater part of the large Deccan army 
and was advancing upon Agra. 

Shah Jehan’s position was a strong one, for the Moslem 
Mansabitars in the Deccan, Gujarat and Malwa, headed by 
the Khan Klianaii, supported him whole-heartedly ; and the 
great prestige enjoyed bj' the Khan Khanan, due to his past 
achievements and to tho fact that he was one of the very 
> Jehangir, Rogers and Beveridge, vol. ii. pp. 240-46. 
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few reniaiaing notable figures of Akbar's reigii, made him a 
host in himself. 

The Prince could rely absolutely upon the loyalty of his 
devoted Bnihmiii adherent Raja Bikramajit, who stood for 
the Hindus, and the allegiance of tlie Me war contingent was 
assured to him by the fact that it was commanded by his 
adopted brother, Raja Bhim Singh. 

He was not so fortunate in his relations with the other 
leading Rajput Mmisabdara in his army, among them being 
his cousin, Maharaja Gaj Singh of Marwar, and Raja Sur 
Singh, bead of the kindred Rathor house of Bikanir. Family 
ties drevv' them both towards Shah Jehan, but, as against 
these, they had been the recipients of the highest honours at 
the hands of the Emperor ; and, in addition, the Rajput's 
innate contempt for any one breaking the oath of allegiance 
made it inconceivable to them to repay their sovereign’s 
trust by rising against him. Thus all attempts by Shah 
Jehan to Avin them over to his cause failed, and, favoured by 
the darkness of the night, both the Rajput princes assembled 
their clansmen and, OAmouating Shah Jeban's camp, set 
forth to join the Emperor. 

Maharana Karan Singh, the Sun of the Hindus, who had 
succeeded his father Amar Singh in 1620, considered himself 
under an equal obligation to both the contending parties and 
resolved upon an attitude of honourable neutrality which 
neither Jehangir nor his son ever attempted to encroach 
upon. 

Of the three remaining great Rajput houses, the Kach- 
wahas of Amber and the Haras of Bundi and Kotah were 
whole-heaitedly loyal to the Emperor, and Bir Singh Deo of 
Orchha, the man who had murdered Abul Fazl, naturally 
kept faith with the sovereign who had not only protected 
him from the consequences of his crime, but had raided him 
to the position he held. 

Jehangir 8 healtli was becoming more and more uncertain, 
and the burden of government fell almost entirely upon the 
Empress, who was under no delusion in regard to the gravity 
of the situation with which she was faced. 

She felt beyond any doubt that, in order to oppose Shah 
Jehan with any hope of success, the imperial forces required 
a leader equal to him in determination of character, ar.d 
military proficiemey, and, as her astute mind passed in review^ 
all the soldiers who could possibly fill the post, the only one 
wdio aj)peared to answ^er all requirements was Maliabat 
Khan, her bitter enemy in tiie past whom she had been 
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Mahri.bat, who lias hitherto appeared in these pages 
principally as the man selected by the Emperor to cany out 
the barbarous sentence of blinding upon Prince Khusni, 
was by origin a native of Kabul and one of Jehangir s 
earliest associates w'hen, as Prince Salim, he had revolted 
against his father. 

Mahabat’s great personal bravery made him, though a 
strict Moslem, the idol of the Rajput contingents of the 
imperial army. The Rajput clansmen from all the difiorent 
states of Rajputana and Bundelkhand oianioured to bo 
allowed to serve under his banner, and it was Mababat 
Khan*8 custom to sun-ound himself with a bodyguard of 
500() Rajputs. When the order to take up arms against 
Sliah Jehan first reached him, Mahabat was somewhat 
sceptical as to its real purpose, but when shortly afterwards 
it was follow'ed by an imporial firman sealed with Nur 
Jehan’s private seal, raising him to the dignity of com¬ 
mander of 6000, he left at once for the Punjab, making one 
•dipulation only, that Asaf Khan, whom he knew to be his 
bitter enemy, should be removed from the imperial couiij. 

The Empress, knowing that her brother’s real sympathies 
were with his son-in-law Shah Jehan, and that his loyaliy to 
the Emperor was only on the surface, was quite ready to 
grant this request. 

As a result Asaf Khan was sent from Lahore, where the 
court w'as in residence, to Agra, w^here ho was given charge 
of the imjK^^rial troaaur}^ and, to all appearance, he sub¬ 
missively accepted the change of position. 

The aged Xhan-i-x\zam, naturally antagonistic to Shah 
Jehan, whom he looked upon as responsible for the murder 
of his son-in-law Khusru, was also restored to favour, and 
appointed a commander of 7000. 

In January 1623, Mahabat Khan reached Lahore and 
immediately assumed command of the imperial army. Two 
months later, the Emperor and Empress, who had moved 
the court to Delhi, received information there that Shah 
Johan and his troops were camping at the gates of Path pur 
Sikri &nd that his cavalry, led by Raja Bikramajit, had 
raided the city of Agra. 

Jehangir, greatly alarmed at this news, attempted to 
negotiate with his son and thus bring about a peaceful 
settlement, but the demands put forward by Shah Jehan 
were of such a nature as to render this impossible, and on 
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March 29 the opposing forces came into contact by the 
YilJago of Bilochpur, near the Jumna. 

Both armies consisted entirely of cavaby and were 
almost equal in number, but Shah Jehan had infonriation 
that Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang, who commanded the 
vanguard of the imperial troops, intended to turn traitor 
to the Emperor, and to desert to his side at the critical 
moment. 

The only person to whom the Prince had revealed this 
knowledge was Raja Bikramajit, fearing that if it were 
shared by many it might leak out before its time. 

As arranged, Abdullah Khan in due course rode up at 
the head of 10,000 horsemen to join forces with Shah Jehan, 
but Darab Khan, the Khan Khanan’s son, who had nob been 
let into the secret, and who Avas commanding a division of 
Shah Jehan's army, naturally took him to be an enemy and 
instantly ordered his troops to fire. 

Bikramajit realised the mistake, and rode up to Darab 
Khan to iiiform him with all possible speed of the true 
position of affaiis, hut, as he put his horse to the gallop to 
return to Shah Johan s side, he was shot dead by Naweizish 
Khan, one of the officers whom Abdullah had not initiated 
into his plot. 

The rebels, demoralised by the death of one of their most 
reliable leaders, fell into a state of utter confusion, and a 
panic amongst them was only narrowly avoided by the 
heroism and splendid example ot Raja Bhim Singh of Mewar, 
who succeeded in restoring order. 

Tbe imperialists had, however, gained a complete victory, 
and Shah Jehan, fully realising this, ga.ve the order to his 
army to retreat to Mandu'. 

Johangir s forces now' advanced to Hindauti, where they 
were reirdorced by Prince Parviz with troops from Bihar, 
after wffiich the imperial army w'as completely reorganised 
and a special contingent of 40,000 cavalry, nominally under 
the command of Prince Parviz, but a<itually under that of 
Mahabat KJian, sent to attack the forces wdiich were under 
Shah Jehan’s personal leadership. 

A second army, which was ostensibly led by Prince Dawn r 
Bakhsh, the youthful son of Prince Khusru, but over w'hich 
his grandfather the Kiian-i-Azam held the real command, 
w'as sent to Gujarat to reinstate the Emperor’s sovereignty 
in Shah Jehan’s viceroyalty there. 

Arrived under the shelter of the walls of Mandu, Shah 
Jehan sought to reconstruct his defeated army so as to be 
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jpared for Mahabat Khan's assault. He employed tactics 
similar to those so successfully ath >pted by Malik Am bar and, 
as the imperial troops advanced, sent forward a body of 
Mahratta light cavah'y to inij)ede their proOTe.ss by attacking 
them, (Hitting off stragglers and plundering their supplies 
whenever possible. 

This system was, however, of no avail as Mahabat’s forces 
found it easy to deal with the raiders, and continued their 
progress. Tn addition, Shah Jelian’s army, Jike the Emperor’s, 
included some traitors, amongst them two officers of high 
rank named Rustam Khan and llarkandaz Khan, whom 
idahabat bribed to his side by promisijs of money and 
promotion. 

Shah Jehan, who was naturally entirely ignorant of their 
intentions, when marching out to meet the Emperor’s troops 
at the head of the greater part of the army, unwittingly gave 
Rustam Khan the leadership of the aiivanco guard with 
Barkandaz as his second in command. 

As soon as they came into contact with the enemy both 
oflicers, with the entire advance guard, deserted to Mahabat 
Kbaii, and, by so doing, forced Shah Jehan to retreat once 
more. 

This betrayal was followed by one of a far nion.! serious 
nature : letters were intercepted from the Khan Khanan 
and his sons to the imperial commander, in which they 
repudiated their obligations to Shah Jehan and tendered 
their allegiance anew to the Emperor. 

Shah Jehan took possession of these letters and, summon¬ 
ing their authors, read them in their presence and, after 
couderiming their conduct in the most violent terms, had 
them all placed under close arrest. 

Disaster upon disaster seemed to befall Shah Jehan ab 
this time. When leaving Mandu on his march to the North, 
he had appointed as his deputy governor in Gujarat 
Kunhar Das, brother to the ill-fated Bikramajit; but on his 
return there after the battle of Biloebpur he had tmnsferred 
that important po,st to Abdullah Khan. 

This might jxissibly have been a wise change, for Ab¬ 
dullah Khan was a bold and able soldier, but, instead of 
assuming the governorship in person, he himself remained at 
Mandu and sent a man named Wafadar, who possessed no 
ttiilitary knowledge and was a coward besides, to represent 
him at Ahmedabad. The officers of the gamson, a great 
number of whom believed Shah Jehan’s cause to be lost, 
thought the best they could do for themselves was to 
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conclude peace witli the J^mjxjror by delivering the caipital 
of Gujarat into his hands. 

Shah Jehau’s brother-in-law, Diwan Safi, was the prime 
mover in this revolution and was assisted in his plana by 
several loo&ljagirdars. 

Only two of the remaining officers serving in Gujarat kept 
faith with Shah Jehan ; they wore Kunhar Das and KSalih 
Khan, the Faujdar or military governor of the town of 
Petlad. These two, with the assistance of a few servants 
upon whose loyalty they could depend, carried the contents 
of the provincial treasury safely from Ahmedabad to Mandu. 
When they had left, the only person occupying a position of 
importance \rhom the conspirators had to face was Wafadar, 
whose cowardice reduced him to a mere cipher. 

Before the break of dawn on the day fixed for the ca rrying 
out of their plan, Safi Khan and his confedere.tes rode into 
the city, their banners flying and kettledrums beating. 
They occupied tlie Bhadar, the former royal palace and 
citadel^ of the independent Musulnian Sultans of Gujarat; 
and Wafadar, betrayed by a certain Shaikh Hyder, w'hose 
protection he had sought, was arrested and imprisamjd. 

Meanwhile Abdullah Khan led his troops f rom Mamfii and 
invaded Gujarat only to find that the Emperors forces had 
consolidated tlieir position and been greatly strengthened by 
the adherence of Kalyan, the Ilathor Raja of Idar, and other 
local Rajput chiefs. 

On June 11, 1023, Abdullah Khan’s array met with a 
decisive defeat in the vicinity of the village of Balud, close to 
the summer residence of the Gujarat kings at Sarkhej, and 
this resulted in the serious and permanent loss to Shah Jehan 
of the so-called Garden of Westeni India with its commercial 
capital Cambay and ail the immense wealth of which, this 
city was the centre. 

Abdullah Khan’s bad faith towards Jehangir did not, 
Imwever, extend to his son ; he w'as sincerely loyal to Shah 
Jehan and, being a man of infinite resource and audacity, 
managed, with only the small contingent that remained to 
him of Ills original force, to ride to the seaport of Surat, 
which ranked as the second commercial city in Gujarat and 
•which had not yet been incorporated m the'imyjerial system, 
and to extort a very considerable sum of money from the 
wealthy merchants resident there. 

With these fimds he raised a fresh array, and, placing 
himself at its head, marched to Burhanpur to join Shah 
Jehan, who once again had made that city his headquarters. 
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Prince at that time had coTnmeiiced to despair of over 
Grieving his fortunes. His troops had been defeated, the 


Sl 


rieli province from which he had hoped so much was lost to 


him and, to add to the danger of his position, he knew almost 
beyond doubt that many amongst his highest officers were 
preparing to desert him and follow in the footsteps of 
Rustam, Barkandaz and Bafi Khan. 

Driven almost to recklessness by the hopeleSsS circum- 
stance^^ in %vhioh he now found himself, Shah Jehan, as a last 
throw, sought, through the agency of his Diwan, Afzul Khan, 
to conchiffi'. an alliance with Malik Ambar, formerly bis 
opponent in the Deccan. The Regent of Ahmoclnagar 
received this offer just as he was planning an attack on the 
neighbouring kingdom of Bijapur, to ensure the success of 
Avhich it was essential he should gain the assistance of the) 

Emperor Jehangir, although at that moment the Moghul 
sovereign and Ibrahim Adil Shah were on terms of peace. 

With truly Machiavellian astuteness he declined to ally intrigue-Un 
himself with Shah Jehan but suggested to his envoy that the ^ '* 

Prince should seek help from Bijapur, knowing that any 
alliance between Shah Jehan and Adil Shah would inevitably . 
result in a proposal from the Emperor to Malik Ambar to 
join forces with him against Bijapur, 

The King of Bijapur was not deceived by the trap which 
was being prepared for him. He received Afzul Khan with 
great courtesy and accepted all the valuable gifts sent to 
him by Shah Jehan through his Diwan, but absolutely 
declined to enter into any kind of political or military agree¬ 
ment with the Prince. Realising his last hope shattered, 

Shah Jehan decided to open negotiations with the Emperor 
by the intervention of Prince Parviz and Mahabat Klian. 

It Ls not improbable that Jehangir might, if left to him¬ 
self, have been willing to meet his son’s overtures for peace 
in a conciliatory spirit, but Nur Jehan remained implacable, 
and acting imSer instructions from the court, for which 
undoubtedly the Empress was responsible, Prince Parviz and 
Mahabat Khan refused to listen to any of the terms put 
forward by Shah Jehan until he released the Khan Klianan 
and despatched hiin to their headquarters wdth the full 
powders of a plenipotentiary. Summoning the aged general, 

Shah Jehan conducted him to the harem and, in the presence 
of his beautiful and devoted wife Arfumand Banu Begum 
and of their eldest son, Prince Dara Shekoh, entreated him 
to justify the renewal of his trust. With his hand on the 
Koran, fclie Khan Khanan took a solemn oath of unswerving 
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loyalty to Shah Johan, whoso paxting words to AlKhirrahim 
were : times are hard and my position dillicult; J 

make myself over to you and make you the guardian of my 
honour. You must act so that I no longer undergo contempt 
and confusion.” ^ 

The liberating of the Khan Khanan, which Prince Parviz 
and fvlahabat Khan had put forward as a basis for negotia¬ 
tion, was, however, a mere decoy; their real intention, act- 
ing upon imperial orders, was to make use of the temporary 
suspension of hostilities to strike the final blov^’. 

It is more than likely that the Khan Khanan, moved by 
th(^ prince’s touching appeal, started on his mission with the 
loyal desire to obtain the best possible terms for Shah rlebaix, 
but whatever his intentiona, he was not given the chance to 
carry them out. 

Just before he reached the Emperor’s camp, the imperial 
troops crossed the river Narbada and, under cover of the 
riigiit and in violation of the truce, made a violent attack 
upon Shah Jehan’s army. Taken completely by surprise, 
IVk' bulk of the prmce’s soldiers, already greatly disconragefl 
by the b ar that their cause was a lost one, broke and fled, 
some of them deserting to the enemy ; and Abdumihixn, 
wlio on his arrival immediately heard of this fresh defeat, 
tliinking any further effort to save Shah Jehan Uwseiess, aban¬ 
doned him and made his own personal peace with the empire. 
>' Defeated and betrayed, the only escape for Shah Jehan 
and the two faithful beings who stood by him throughout 
his advfu'sity, his wife Ai-jumand Banu and his adopted 
brother Raja Bhim, w^as to cross the frontier from Khandesh 
into Golconda and throw themselves on the very question- 
able mercy of the prince’s former enemy the Kutub Shahi 
king. 

But for the devotion of these two staunch hearts, it is 
probable that even Shah Jelian’s proud spirit would have 
been broken, but his wife’s invincible courage in face of the 
terrible hardships of the flight to Golconda, the cheerfulness 
which she displayed no matter what privations she was 
called upon to endure, the tender smile with which she 
sought to greet her lord, ail combined to save him from 
despair, y 

The mjput Bhim’s unconquerable faith in ultimate vic¬ 
tory made of him a pillar of strength and, as Shah Jehan in 
the silence of the night lay down to rest and realised that 
his life aud that of his consort were guarded solely by this 
^ Beni Prasad, History of Jehongir, chap. xvii. p. 370 . 
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omracle and his small band of 8osodia.<=«, his thoughts 

_^ have earrieu him back to that distant day vvfjon an 

instinct of chivalry guided him to plead with his father for 
favourable terms for Mo war. 

In spite of the river Tapii being in flood the fugitives 
forded it safely, and in October 1623 crossed the frontier 
into GolcondaJ where 8hah Jehan lost no time in sending 
proposals for an alliance to the King Mohammed Kutub 
Shah. The monarch of Golconda was as much averse as 
were his brother rulers of Bijapur and Alimednagar from 
exciting the anger of Mahabat Khan, and merely replied 
that he would instruct his officials to provision Shah Jehan 
aiul his followers with grain and other necassary suppliowS, 
on condition that they l(3ft the territory of Goh^onda witiiiu 
fifteen to twenty days. 

The Moghul Mnce had no choice but to accept this offer 
and, after ooiiHultation with Raja Bhim Singh and Abdullah 
Khan, w^ho had also accompanied him on his flight, Shah 
Jehan and his small band started by way of Telingana on 
a march, the destination of wdiich was to be the Moghul 
province of Orissa. 

They accomplished the journey with all possible speed, 
but it was not until November 10 that they readied the fort 
of Mansurgarh on the frontier dividing Golconda and Orissa. 

Uiis province had never been wholly subjugated by the 
Moghuls in spite of several successive campaigns led by Man 
Singh daring Akbar's reign, and by » general named Hashim 
KJian, soon after Jehangir's accession to the throne. 

Punishottam Deo, a descendant of the ancient Hindu 
royal house of Orissa, ruled over the wild district of Khurda, 
which bordered on Golconda, and in wdiich was situated tlie 
celebrated Hindu shrine of Jaganath. 

Between the years 1611 and 1617 severe fighting had 
taken place in that district, during wliich the temple of 
Jaganath had been besieged and which ended in the annexa¬ 
tion of Khurda to the Moghul Empire, Purushottarn Deo 
being reduced from his position as ruler to that of a zemindar, 
ot herwise landowner. 

In spite of this victory, liowever, the Moghul authority 
w'as b3’^ no means firmly established and, at the ver}-" moment 
of Shah Jehan's arrival on the Orissa frontier, the Oriyas of 
Khurda had broken into rebellion against the imperial rule. 

Shah Jehan himself, hut first and foremost the adven¬ 
turous Raja Bhim, believed that it might be possible to turn 
this local revolt to their own advantage and, having crossed 
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the border from Oolcoada, invited the Oriya zemindars to 
throw in their lot with theirs. 

Ahmed Beg Khan, the imperial Governor of Orissa, who 
w as conducting the operations against Khurda, could, had 
he adopted a more resolute and courageous attitude, easily 
have frustrated Shah Jehan's efforts and have sealed his 
doom, instead of wdiich the unexpected arrival of the 
fugitive Prince reduced him to a state of panic,and, abandon¬ 
ing the attack on Orissa, he fled to Burdwan in Bengal, 
leaving his entire governorship at the Prince’s mercy. 

The minor imperial officials, left in the lurch, by their 
chief, had no hesitatioxi in joining Shah Jehan, as did also 
the Hindu zemindars, and thus, by a sudden change of for¬ 
tune, the Prince, until quite recently a wellnigh hopeless 
refugee, found himself once more the leader of an army of 
considerable strength. 

Shah Jehan, his confidence restored, now headed for 
Bengal, and advanced unopposeil to Burdwan, v/hcre he 
found that Salih Khan, the Faujdar of the town, had pre- 
pa reii it for a siege. 

The Prince gave prdevs for a close investment, and finally 
Salih Khan and his garrison, after a most gallant defence, 
were forced to capitulate owing to lack of suppHos. A small 
force was left behind to liold Burdwan, and Shah Jehan, 
with the remainder of his troops, proceeded to Kaj Mahal, 
the capital of the Bengal Viceroyalty, and called upon the 
Viceroys Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, another brother of the 
Empress Nur Johan, to surrender. 

The Ikinee’s demand wa« met with a determined refusal 
by Ibrahim, who was completely loyal to the Emperor, and 
who also disposed of an army of considerable strength, a 
large park of artillery served by Portuguese gunners and a 
flotilla of war boats on the Ganges. 

The success which had attended Shah Jehan from the 
moment of his arrival in Orissa had brought with it a renow'al 
of all his resourcefulness and strategic skill, and Ibrahim, in 
spite of his courage and unquestionable capabilities and his 
strong position, w^as no match for the Moghul Prince. 

The commandant of Shah Jehan’s artillery, Ilumi Khan, 
was left behind with a force to invest the fortress of Raj 
Mahal whilst the Prince, at the head of the main body of the 
army, marched sufficiently far along the southern bank of 
the Ganges to escape the risk of encountering the imperial 
flotilla. 

At this point, having, with the assistance of the local 
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,dar, obtained a large number of boats, ho embarked 
his troops, crossed the river and marched back along 
the northern bank until he reached the opposite bank facing 
Kaj Mahal. 

This manoeuvre took Ibrahim Khan completely by sur¬ 
prise and he promptly decided that his best chance lay in 
meeting his foe in the open field and, to this purpose, 
marched forth at the head of his army from Eaj Mahal, 
embarked and crossed the Ganges, where a long battle en¬ 
sued which ended in a decisive defeat for the imperial troops. 
To tlie entreaties of his oflicers that lie should seek refuge 
in flight, Ibrahim replied : “ My life does not need such a 
coTirse. What can I do better than die on the field of 
battle ? True to his word, he fought courageously until 
mortally wounded. 

By order of Rumi Khan, his engineers fired a mine which 
they had previously laid under the fort, and the breach in 
the walls caused by the explosion enabled Shah Jehan’s 
troops to get througli and attack the city, so that within a 
few hours Eaj Mahal, the capital of Bengal, had passed into 
their hands. WhenSliah Jehan had sent theKhanKhanan to 
negotiate Vv ith the imperial commander in the Deccan, he had 
retained his son Darab Khan as hostage. After demanding 
from him the solemn oath of fidelity to his cause, the Prince 
now released him and appointed him Governor of Bengal. 

Shah Jehan and his troops then pressed on to Dacca, the 
principal city of Eastern Bengal, which was occupied with¬ 
out any fighting, and, whilst allowing himself and the main 
body of his army a brief rest there, ho sent a detachment of 
Eaj puts and Moghuls, commanded by Raja Bhim Singh, to 
invade the governorship of Prince Parviz, the neighbouring 
province of Bihar. 

In the Governor’s absence, the Diwan, Mukhlis IChan, 
acted as his deputy, and he found himself at a great dis¬ 
advantage, owing to the fact that a considerable number of 
troops habitually forming the provincial gamson had accom¬ 
panied Prince Parviz to Western India. Seized wdth panic, 
the Deputy Governor and his chief officers abandoned their 
posts and fied to Allahabad, leaving Bhim Singh to enter 
Patna without firing a shot. 

This bloodless victory was followed by the surrender, at 
the hands of the imperial Governor, of the foi-tress of Rohtaa 
to Raja Bhim and by the leading Hindu chief of Bihar, 
PeHab Singh Raja of Bhojpur, joining Shah Jehan’s caufc^^o. 

* Beni Prasad, History of Jehangir, chap, xviii. p. 379. 
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Tlie IMogbiil Prince now found liimself supremo inof 
Bengal, Bihar and Orisaa and, wth the formidable army 
under his command, felt justified in leading his troops to 
Oudh, Agra and the North, in order to strike at the very 
centre of the imporial x>ower. 

For tins purpose he di vided his army into three portions ; 
one with an olficer named Darya Khan at its head was 
despatched against the town of Manikpur in Ondh ; tbo 
second, under tJie joint command of Raja Bhim Singh and 
Abdullah Khan, was instructed to capture Allahabad ; 
whilst the third, under the personal leadership of Shah 
.Tehan, was to advance on Jaunpur. 

Jaiinpur, approached from the banks of the Upper 
Ganges, w^as occupied without resistance by Shah Jehan 
and his troops, and Darya Khan was equally successful at 
Manikpur. Raja Bhim Singh, however, and Abdullah 
Khan, whose joint task was by far the most difficult, were 
unable to carry it out, and sutfered what eventuall 3 ^ 110 ved 
to bo a definite reverse. They occupied the city of Allaha¬ 
bad without any opposition, but having done so found their 
farther progress barred by Rustam Khan, the imperial 
Governor, who had withdrawn with hi.s troops behind the 
strong ramparts of the great fort built by Akbar at the 
Tribcui, or confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This 
clover move on the part of Rustam Khan brought about the 
turning-point in the struggle between the Emperor and his 
son, for it allowed Prince Far viz and Mahabat Khan, whom 
Jehangir had summoned from the Deccan, time to bring 
their troops to his assistance in the North, Before leaving 
the D. ccan the governorship of Kbandesh was conferred by 
Mahabat Khan on Ratan Hara, Rao Raja of Bundi, a w orthy 
<iescendant of a famous line, and an alliance, wffiich still 
further ensured the imperial possessions in that part, was 
cQiiciuded \vith Bijapur, after which the two commanders 
commenced their advance in response to the Emperor’s call. 

As soon as Raja Bhim Singh and Abdullah Khan obtained 
information of the imperial army’s approach from the 
Deccan, they deemed it expedient to raise the siege of the 
fort of Allahabad and rejoin Shah Jehan and the main body 
of his troops then encamped at the village of Kampat near 
Jaunpur on the other side of the Ganges. 

Darya Khan and his army shortly afterwards anived at 
the same spot, and Shah Johan with his entire force now en¬ 
trenched themselves and, mounting their artillery on especi¬ 
ally constmeted redoubts, awaited the imperial attack. 
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?he }\mcc fmd nho the mipport of the flotilla of boats?, 
whi(:h bad been ho useful to him in his operations against 
Ra} Mariah, and, in addii^ion, had commandeered every avail¬ 
able vessel on his line of inarcii along the Upper Gangetie 
\ alley ; but, in spite of all these measures, he was outwitted 
hy his principal opponent Mahabat Khan, wlio, besides 
being a great soldier, was also fully conversant witli the 
methods of diplomacy most likely to be successful when 
dealing with the different Eastern zemindars who had 
joined the rebels. He sent letters to the local landowners 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, threatening them with severe 
punishment if they continued to support Shah Jehan's 
cause , on the other hand, assuring them of a free pardon 
in the Emperor’s name, if they immediately renewed their 
submission to the imperial govcniment. As a result, they 
deserted the x^rinco in a body and, taking their boats with 
them, returned to their own homes. 

Shah Jehan’s army was by this defection reduced to a 
total force of 10,000 men and his position was therefore a 
veiy grave one in face of the rajnd advance of the Emperor’s 
troops, which outnumbered them by 30,000. 

In his almost hopeless x^redicament, Shah Jehan sought 
the advice of his chief officers as to the best course to pursue. 

AbduUah Khan, Darya Khan and almost all Shah Jehan’s 
Moslem officers declaj*ed in favour of promptly abandoning 
the entronchment-vS at Karnpat and avoiding contact with 
the imperial army by making a sudden raid northwards in 
the direction of Delhi. Should Mahabat’s army forestall 
this plan by catching them up, the council advised retreat¬ 
ing to their original starting-point in the Deccan. 

The only one to disagree with this prudent strategy was 
the reckless and heroic Baja Bhim Singh, who, nurtured 
in the Rajput school of open ancl frequently desperate w'ar- 
fare, hotly exclaimed that, were such contemptible tactics 
adopted, he and his Sesodias would forthwith return to 
Mewar. He strongly advocated awaiting Mahabat Khan’s 
onslaught where they stood and engaging in a pitclied battle 
with their opponents, and Shah Jehan, blinded by his admira¬ 
tion and affection for his friend, abandoned his wonted 
caution and agreed to follow his advice. 

As the Emperor’s forces drew near, Shah Jehan gave 
orders for the dismantling of the guns from their redoubts 
so to make them available for service in the open field, 
and then rallied his small army for the fight, the issue of 
which was a foregone conclusion. 
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All the bravery of Shah Jehan\s soldiers, and the groat 
skill with which Riimi Khan and his artillerymen servecl 
their guns wert' of no avail against the numerical superiority 
of the opposing army, who soon succeeded in completely 
surrounding them. 

The slender forces, their ranks swept by showers of 
arrows and fierce matchlock fire, continued to fight wich 
exemplary heroism until completely overpowered. The 
day ended in utter disaster to the cause of Shah Jehan and 
in the death of the gallant Bhim Singh, who fell covered 
with wounds, as did most of his clansmen, thus paying their 
country’s debt to the Prince. 

Shah Jehan, his horse wounded under him, once more 
sought refuge in flight through Orissa and, placing himself 
under the protection of the King of Golconda, was allowed 
to pass through liis territory in safety. 

Having reached the frontier, ho crossed it and entered 
Almiediiagar, where he found no difficulty in concluding an 
alliance with Malik Ambar, for the simple reason that the 
Regent of Ahmednagar was anxious to secure his oo-opera^ 
tion against the empire and Bijapur. 

As had always been his intention, Malik Ambar had, 
iinmediately after the departure of Mahabat Khan and his 
army to attack Shah Jehan, invaded Bijapur with the 
result that the Adii Shah, in accordance with the treaty 
concluded with Mahabat Khan, appealed to the imperial 
government for assistance and, shortly afterwards, was 
reinforced by Moghul troops from tho garrison of Burhan- 
pur. The moment of Shah Jehan’^ arrival in the Deccan 
seemed a most favourable one, for Malik Ambar had shortly 
before inflicted a crushing defeat on the allied forces at 
Bhaturi, near Ahmednagar, had captured the important 
town of Shoiapur and was besieging Ibrahim Adil Shah in 
his own capital. 

The King of Golconda had joined the alliance between 
Shah Jehan and the Regent of Ahmednagar, and, after a 
careful con -ideration of the position, it was thought best 
that the Moghul Prince should proceed with reinforcements 
to Burhanpur to the assistance of a Nizam Shahi army, 
which was closely besieging the imperial Governor, the 
brave and loyal Raja of Bundi, and his garrison. 

Every effort to capture the city by assault failed owing to 
the magnificent defence put up by the Prince of Bundi and 
liis clansmen, a defence so heroic in character that, up to the 
present day, the Kara bards glorify it in their chants and do 
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lonoiir t ;0 Rao Ratar/s loyalty to hie BUKerain. Eoalieing 
that this method was of no avail, Shall Jehan was preparing 
a different plan of procedure when the news that the vic¬ 
torious impc^rial army, under the joint command of Prince 
I^arviz and Mahabat Khan, had entered Khandesh and was 
rapidly advancing on Burhanpur, compelled him to raise 
the siege. Reduced once more to a condition of hopeless¬ 
ness, Shah Jehan, attended only by four hundred followers, 
retired to Rohangarh in the Balaghat. To add to the 
hittemess of this fresh misfortune, Abdullah Khan, who had 
up to that moment shared loyally all the vicissitudes of his 
career, now announced his intention to abandon the life of 
warfare in favour of one of religious meditation as a fakir at 
Indore. Shah Jehan’s many devoted friends had all left 
him, some of their free will, others through force of circum¬ 
stances ; and of his many possessions in the Deccan there 
u( »w remained only Asirgarh. He was consumed also with 
inxiety for t}}e fate of his beloved wife Arjumand Banu 
Begum, who, with her infant son, Prince Murad Bakhah, was 
isolated in the fortress of Rohtas in Bihar. The hardship of 
this separation from his wife and child, coupled with the 
knowledge that the fortress which gave them tjhelt/er was 
practically sun’ounded by the imperial troop:, seems more 
than 41 else to liave broken Shah J chan’s ftnal resistance, 
and, as a result, he wrote a letter to his father offering un¬ 
conditional surrender. Owing to his steadily failing health, 
Jehangir’s power in regard to the government of the empire 
was almost entirely vested in Nur Jehan, but time had 
brought about a change in her attitude towards 8hah Jehan, 
and, though her desire and hope to secure the succession for 
Shahriyar remained as keen as ever, she realised tliat it 
would be unwise to influence the Emperor adv^ersely, as she 
had done on the occasion of Shah Jehan’s first offer of eub- 
misaion, for the simple reason that she might at any moment 
feel dejx 5 ndent upon the Prince for active support against 
Mahabat Khan, whose true character she had come of late 
to understand. In spite of the high honours which had 
accrued to Mahabat KJian through her influence, Nur Jehan 
knew beyond all doubt that he still hated her and would, 
wherever possible, do his utmost to undermine her power. 
The Empress now approached the Emperor on behalf of 
Shah Jehan in a conciliatory spirit, and Jehangir’s anger, to 
which he had given expression during the whole of the three 
years of his son’s rebellion by commanding that he should 
ligiire in all the official dispatches under the name of 
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Biclaulat(The Wretch), soon evaporated and made way 
for a return of that affection whigh, in his heart, he bad 
never ceas(d to cherish for the Prince. He sent a letter to 
Shah Jehan granting him his full forgiveness and bestowing 
upon him tlje district of Balaghat on condition that ho sur¬ 
rendered the fortresses of RoMas and Aairgarh and that ho 
sent his eldest and third sons, named respectively Dara 
Shekoh and Aurangzeb, as hostages to his court. Shah 
Jehan, wlio had been prepared for tenns of a much sterner 
nature, accepted these without hesitation, and wdthin a few 
weeks w^as, to his inexpressible joy, rejoined by Arjumand 
Banu and the infant Prince Murad Bakhsh : Prince Dara, 
then ten years of age, and Prince Aurangzeb, two ytmrs his 
junior, whose fate it was later on to play such tragic parts 
in Indian history, were sent under escort to the imperial 
court, where Nur Jehan, under whose care they were placed, 
received and treated them with the greatest possible kind¬ 
ness. Shah Jehan, his wife, his second son, Prince Shuja, 
and the infant Murad Bakhsh proceeded to the Hindu sacred 
city of Nasik, w^here they for the time being took up their 
abode. 

The Emx^ress’s ever-growing distrust of Mahabat Khan 
was only too well justified and, what greatly added to the 
danger was the fact that during the time of his close and 
coustaut asso<uation with Prince Parviz in their joint com¬ 
mand, he had gained a very great personal influence over 
the weak and conceited young prince by skilfully playing 
upon his vanity and attributing the victories duo to his own 
military efficiency to the incompet/cnt power of Parviz, 
whose command had, in point of fact, been only nominal. 
Jehangir’s increasing ill-health was known to Mahabat 
through the agents he employed at the court, who went as 
far as to predict an early death. Believing Shah Jehan, by 
reason of his recent rebellion, to have permanently for¬ 
feited all rights to the throne, Mahabat now evolved the 
daring project of putting an end to Nur Jehan’s powder m the 
future by raising Parviz to the throne in place of his brother 
Shahriyar, whose succession she continued to desire. This 
plot was no seend. to the Elmpress, and, as a first measure 
towards its frustration, she issued a firman which appouited 
Mahabat Khan Viceroy of Bengal and commanded, at the 
same time, that Prince Parviz should remain at Burhanpur ; 
she coupled with it the information that Khan Jehan, the 
former Viceroy of the Punjab, would be sent to assist 
Iiini in place of Mahabat Khan. Although iMnce Parviz 
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attenipt/'d to protest against this change he was not in a posi¬ 
tion to show op(‘n revolt, and ia duo course Mahabat Khan 
left for Bengal. This was only the preliiiiinary to the 
Empress's real offensive against the enemy she feared ; it 
was followed shoitly afterwards by a firman, sent at her 
instigation by the Einperor to Mahabat, in which the genera! 
w'as summoned to the couii) to answer an aconsation of 
retaining for his owm use the elephants captured from Shab 
Jehan in Bengal, and of appropriating a large portion of th* 
revenues of that province. Mahabat Khan instautly se- 
the elephants to the court, then iu residence at Lahore, 
simultaneously, a reply couched in terms of the greato. 
humility saying that he would, iu the shortest possible time, 
appear "before bis sovereign. This apparent meekness was, 
however, only a cloak for Mahabat Khan’s real intentions, 
and in the month of March 1626, when the Emperor and 
EmpreSvS were in camp on tlie banks of the river Jhelum, on 
their way to spend the summer months in the cool climate of 
Kabul, the wily general suddenly appeared surrounded by 
a bodyguard of 6000 Rajputs. 

Meanwhile, the fact that Mahabat Khan had not im- of . 
mediately answered the imperial summons to appear before hm "eliain)y 
Jehangir had resulted in his relations with the court lieeom- tbua. 

ing inoroasinglj’' strained, and when he arrived at the camp 
he received the stern order not to seek an audience with the 
sovereign until the Emperor sent him the command to 
appear. 

in spite of this Asaf Khan, Nur Jehan’s brother, who was 
in charge of the camp, acted with quite inexplicable want of 
foiesight, for, instead of providing for the additional protec¬ 
tion of the Emperor and Empress, he so arranged it that the 
imperial couple wore practically isolated, the river being be¬ 
tween them and the troops whose duty it was to guard them. 

A few days later when at dawn the Bakshi (Minister of 
War), Motamid Khan by name, was making his round of 
inspection of the camp, be was stalled by cries of alarm 
proceeding from it and, to bis utter consternation, beheld 
’'Tahabat Khan, attended by his entire bodyguard, ride into 
the camp, making straight for the entrance to the imperial 
ttt;ns. Hero he dismounted, and pushing aside Motamid 
Khan, who attempted personally to stop him until a 
hurriedly sent warning could roach the Emperor, continued 
his progress through the imperial bathroom to the inner 
apartments occupied by Jehangir. 

The unwonted tumult had startled the Einperor and 
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brought him face to face with Mahabat Khan, who, salaam- 
Irjg with mock humility, CTcclaimod, “ I have asaui-ed myaelf 
that escape from the malice and implacable hatred of Asaf 
Khan is impossible and that I shall be put to death in shame 
and ignominy. I have therefore boldly and prosuraptuonsly 
thrown myaoJf upon your Majesty’s protection. If I deserve 
death or punishment, give the order that I may suffer it in 
your presence.” ^ These hypocritical words had scarcely 
been spoken when the Rajpmte accompanying him swarmed 
into tbe tent and. though still preserving a oeitain degree of 
courtesy, forced the Emperor to mount one of the genorid’s 
elephants. 

Several of Jehangir’s officers made an attempt to accom¬ 
pany them, but were unsuccessful, two of them paying for 
their loyalty with their lives ; and the Emperor, surrounded 
by armed Rajputs, was conveyed as a prisoner to Mahabat 

Khan’s camp. . i . 

The Empress, as soon as the terrible news reached her, 
rose to the occasion and, whilst many members of the im¬ 
perial court Availed aloud and wrung their hands, she pre¬ 
served her presence of mind and immediately sought for 
moans to affect Jehangir’s release. Disguising herself as a 
woman of the poorer classes, and accompanied only by one 
Attendant, she pat^ied unohsorved to the farther side of the 
river and reached the quarters occupied by her brother Asaf 
.Khan, where a council of the leadmg nobles immediately 
took place. 

Addressing Asaf Khan with great vohbmenco Nur Jehan 
repmoached him in the following words, for his disregard of 
the Emperor’s safety. 

“ This has happened through your neglect and stupid 
arrangements. \Vhat never entered into the imagination of 
any one has come to paas, and now you stand stricken with 
shame for your conduct before God and roan. You mu.st do 
your best to repiair this evil, and advise what course to 
pursuo.” ^ 

After a long and earnest debate the council arrived at the 
conclusion that on the morrow the imperial troops, under 
the personal command of the Empress, should cross the 
Jhelura and make an attempt to rescue Jehangir by force of 
arms. 

One of Nur Jehan’s devoted personal supporters named 
Fidai Khan, fearing the danger for the Empiress which this 
enterprise involved, tried to forestall it and with a few of his 
* Motamid Khan, Ikbal Namah-i-Jehanffiri, Elliot, vol. vi. p. 421. 
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retainers, to help the Emperor to escape before she could pub 
it into execution. 

Altliough the only bridge in the n'>ar vicinity had been 
destroyed, they endeavoured to ford the Jhelum on horse¬ 
back, but six of the intrepid little band met their death by 
drowning in the icy waters of the river. 

Fidai Khan and seven others reached the opposite bank 
in safety and made a gallant attempt to fight their way 
through to the tent in which the Emperor wa^s imprisoneci, 
but they were helpless in face of the largo number of troops 
surrounding the camp and finally had to desist and recross 
the river to the Empress’s quarters. 

' Next day Nur Jehan’s plan was carried out as arranged 
in council and the entire imperial force moved out, headed 
by the Empress who, clad in armour and mounted on an 
elephant, led the charge in person. 

J 11 the hoAvdah beside her was Prince Shabriyar’s infant 
daughter in the arms of her nurse, the Empress probably 
fearing to leave the child behind without protection. 

In spite of a storm of arrowwS and matchlock bullets Nur 
Jehan and her troops forded the river in safety and landed 
on the opposite bank, when the struggle became more and 
more intense. 


The Empress, always in the thickest of the fray, had her 
elephant wounded by two sword-cuts in the trunk, and an 
arrow |>ierced the arm of the little princess’s nurse. The 
Empress calmly extracted the arrow, bound up the injured 
limb and simultaneously continued in a clear and imfaltor- 
iug v^oice to give the words of command to her soldiers. 

At one moment success seemed assured. A party under 
the leadership of Fidai Khan forced its way almost into the 
Emperor’s prison, but Mahabat’s organisation was too 
perfect in every detail and ultimately the Empress and her 
army were compelled to reeross the Jhelum. 

Still Nar Jehan did not lose heart; her one thought w'as 
to be at the Emperor’s side, for she felt that, with his 
constantly incretising ill-health and Avithout her moral 
support, he would be totally unable to make a successful 
struggle against the overbearing personality of Mahabat 
Khan. 

Dismissing her soldiers and disregarding all pei^sonaJ 
danger she staked everything upon a bold stroke, proceeded 
to Mahabat Khan’s camp and, without aiiv parleying, 
ilemanded to be allowed to share the Eraperor^s captivity. 

For once Maliabat’s shrewdness failed him and, believing 
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that his position would bo all the stronRer if Nur iTohan were 
also his prisoner, he readily consented and, under the escort 
of Mahabat Khan’s Ilajpitts, the Emperor and Empress 

started on their journey to Kabul. 

The nows of the Emperor s captivity was gradually 
apreading throughout the empire and had penetrated to 
►Shah Jehan at his residence in Nosik; and the Irinco, 
though at that moment having only a thousand men under 
arms! decided immeiiiately to make an attempt to rescue hm 
father. In the hope of gathering reinforcements on hia 
march, Shah Jehanprooeodod iiorthward. by way of r^^pnere. 
Jodhpiu and Jaisalmir, to the fortress of Tatta m Smd, but 
misfortune still seemed to dog lus footsteps. 

Kishan Singh, who had remained with the ftinco after 
the death in the battle of Karnpat of hi.s gallant father Kaj a 
Bhim succumliod to sudden illness during the lialt at 
Aimere, and his clansmen, who represented quite imll of 
Siiah Johan’s total force, timUng themselves bereft of their 
feudal chief, insisted upon returning forthwith to their 
homes. On arrival at Tatta further disappointment awaited 
him inasmuch as he found his bitter personal enemy Sharit.- 
nl-Mulk who liad commanded Shahnyars troops at 
Bholpur, to be in charge of the fortress, and could not 
therefore hope to enlist recruits for. his own army. Shall 
Jehan, who was in addition sufformg from an attack of 
fever which had considerably weakened him, realising that 
any attempt to go to the Emiieror’s assistance under exist¬ 
ing cii-ourostances and with so minute a force would be 
dimmed to failure, retraced his footsteps by the way be had 
come and sought refuge for the time being m Udaipur, the 

cajutal^of^^ was warmly w'elcomed by Karan Singh, who 
had in 1620 succeeded his father Amar Smgh as Maharana, 
and who, with true nobiUty of character, showered kmdness 
upon the mao who, previously a conqueror, now came to 
claim his protection. A small marble palace designed m the 
Moliammedan style of architecture with a special mosiiue 
attached to it, dedicated to a Moslem saint was built for 
him on one of the islands in the beautiful Peshola Lake and, 
in tiis peaceful retreat, Shah Jehan remained for some 
months until, feeling fully restored to health, he returned 
via Oiujarat to his residence at Naaik. 

Meanwhile the Emperor and Empress had been conveyed 
by Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where he likewise took up hi.s 
abode to watch over the captives, but, though defeated by 
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hirn in the lie Id and with her consort a prisoner in his hands, 
Nur dclian from t)io moment of her arrival in Afghanistan 
set iier great inteiUgence and quick intiiition to outwit his 
cunning and power by playing upon the feelings of the ^ 
Moslem soldiers of the city gan*ison. They and the fanatical 
Afghan population hated Mahabat’s Rajputs, whom they 
looked upon as “ idolaters and whoso haughty demeanour 
angered them greatly. Encouraged in this attitude by ‘Nur 
Johan’s agents, a violent fight took place between a body of 
Motdom cavalry and the Hindus, in which nine hundred 
Rajputs, the Bower of Mahabat Khan’s forces, met their 
death. This light w'aa the signal for the storm, w'hich had 
long been brewing, to burst forth. The Afghans rose in a 
body against the Rajputs, and, although Mahabat Kiian 
eventually succeeded in restoring quiet, the basis of his 
power, which lay in the strength of his army, was defirutely 
destroyed. Five hundred of his Rajputs had • scaped death 
only to be captured by wild tribes in the vicinity of Kabul 
and sold as slaves to the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush ; and 
Mahabat Khan began to realise that his own safety was at 
stake and that it would be wise to move with the court from 
Afghanistan to Lahore. Shortly aftenvards he received a 
further blow by the new^s of the death in the Deccan of 
Prince Parviz from illness due to his habitual mtempexance. 
The Empress was slowly and smely evolving the diplomatic 
scheme by which she hoped so to dupe her enemy as to 
regain Jehangir’s liberty and her own. 

She persuaded the Emperor to represent her in a new 
light to Mahabat IHian, to tell him that he now knew lier 
protestations of devoted wifely affection to be false and 
merely the cloak under which she sought to hide her sole 
aim, that of usurping entirely all power in the state ; assur- 
Uvg him that with this knowledge had come complete 
estrangement. Further, she prevailed upon Jehangir to 
adopt an attitude of intense gratitude towards Mahabat and 
to i>retend that he now recognised in him a faithful sc^rvant 
who had, all along, wished to free his sovereign from the 
machinations of his ambitious consort and also that ho felt 
it his duty to warn him that Nur Jehan’s hatred of him 
wouhi atop at nothing that could possibly bring about his 
downfall. Mahabat was caught in the net so a^iroitly woven 
aiid, convinced of the Emperor’s sincerity, he practically 
relaxed all precautions and left him almost unguarded during 
the whole of the march towards Lahore. The Empress’s 
agents, who accompanied the court, were busily engaged in 
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enrolling troops and assuring thomseivea of the supporff^ftH 
the locid jagirdars and of most of the nobles who had formeil 
part of the imperial suite at Kabul. When at longtih the 
impenal tents had been pitched within a day s march of the 
frontier fortress of Kohtas, Nur Jehan believed the time for 
action had arrived. By her desire the Emperor sent an 
officer to Mahabat Khan bogging him, as the Empress 
wished, to hold a review of her own small force of guards, to 
avoid any possible collision with his troops by marching a 
stage farther on the journey, where he undertook the 
imp^vial court would join him as soon as the review >vas 
over. Mahabat Khan now awoke to the real state of affairs 
and, striking his tents, led his men towards Kohtas. The 
Empress delayed no furtlier and, as soon as he and his 
troops had departed, she gave the word of command and her 
civvalry, reinforced by contingents supplied by the local 
jagirdars, rode into the imperial camp and set Jehangir free, 
of ' Mahabat, informed by his scouts of what had happened, 
DrtaJnm fled under the protection of two thousand horsemen into 

Mewar, where, for some weeks, he lived as a fugitive amongst 

the Hhils of the Ara'. allis. Eventu?,Uy he sent a reliable 
officer to Shah Jehan in the Deccan with a letter in which he 
begged his forgiveness for having previously opposed him 
and askcfi to bo ^lerniittcd to enter his service. 

Shah Jehan, whose outlook at that time was heavy with 
uncertainty, readily accepted the assistance of so skilled a 
soldier, and Mahabat proceeded through Gujarat to the 
Deccan and joined the Prince in the fortress of Juiinar, 
where he had taken up his I'esidence after the death of his 
brother Parviz. 

Tlie Emperor and Empress continued their progress to 
Rohtas and thence to Lahore, which they entered in state, 
but, simultaneously with the arrival of the court in the 
Punjab capital, it became obvious to all that the terrible 
strain he had been living under had brought about an 
alarming change for the worse in Jehangir’s health. Suffer¬ 
ing toTtmes from constant attacks of asthma, he refused 
food almost entirely and tried to keep up his waning 
strength by indulging in largo quantities of wme, with very 
unsatisfactory results. 

toKUvys He longed with the sudden intensity of a sick man to 
ftnd death exchange the heat and dust of LMhore for the beautiful cool 
“ " Valiev of Kashmir with its shady gardens and aplas.hing 

fountoins, which recalled the first years of his married life 
with Nur Jehan and the gay water parties and brilliant 
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cliange to this perfect climate could uot bring about any 
permanent improvement in the Emperor’s health. They 
remained in the Valley until the end of October, when they 
started upon their lionTeward journey to Ijahore. When 
passing the viUage of Bairara KaJa, in the neighbourhood of 
which Jehangir possessed a hunting-box, he suddenly felt a 
wish to indulge once more in his favourite pursuit. All 
preparations were made and the Emperor seemed to be enjoy¬ 
ing the .sport, until a terrible accident occurred to one of 
his attendants, who tripped when picking up the game and, 
falling over the edge of a precipice, was dashed to pieces in 
tho chasm below. The impression produced upon the sick 
man by this tragedy undoubtedly hastenedhisdeath. Believ¬ 
ing himself in part responsible for the fate of his servant, 
no looked upon it as an onion of Iiis own approaching end. 
He refused all food and, gradually becoming weaker, passed 
away on October 28,1627, near a place called Rajauri at the 
entrance to tho Valley of Kashmir. 

As death drew near, Nur Johan supported him with her 
strength, a tine and devoted companion to the very end, 
who, though frequently unjust in her behaviour to others, 
had never failed the man whom, in spite of aU hi^ woakncsBOfcj- 
slie sincerely lored. 
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littorreKnimi. The death of tho Ernperor Jchangir was the signal for the 
oriJor iXn! ev'er-latont aiitegoiiism between the Empress and her oldest 
brother to break out afroislx. 

/ Aaaf Khan had never at heart ceased to sympathise 

with his aoii-in-law, though ho had been, too cautious 
openly to support Shah Jehan in his rebellion against his 
father, but now that the throne was vacant, he acted with 
all promptitude in order to secure the succession for the 
Prince, 

Almost hnmcdiately after the Emperor had expired, Nur 
Jehan's tents were suiTOimded by Asaf Klian's soldiers, 
making her to all intents and purposes a prisoner, and the 
two youthful hostages, Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb, were 
taken from her custody and handed over to her brother. 
Asaf Khan at the same time sent a runner to Shah Jehan at 
Junnar to acquaiivfc liiin with his father's death, and accom¬ 
panied this message with his signet ring to bo handed to the 
Prince as a pledge of his good faith and requesting him to 
march with all haste to Agra. 

^ In spite of the promptitude with which he acted, Asaf 
Klian found himsc.lf in a position which was far from secure, 
for Shah Jehan was far away in the Deccan and his rival, 

. Shabriyar, was at that moment residing at Lahore, and there¬ 
fore within very easy reach of Delhi and Agra. 

Fully alive to tlie danger of Shahriyar being proclaimed 
Emperor before Shah Jehan bad time to arrive, Asaf Khan, 
who had become Prime Minister after the fall of Mababat 
Khan, conceived the plan of forestalling any such attempt 
by temporarily placing on the thi'cne Prince Dawar Bakhsh, 
son of the ill-fated Khiisru, and in the presence of the 
^ assembled nobles proclaiming him Emperor. 
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Jehan had, however, contrived to «ond an urgent 
mcvssagc! to I^rincc Shahriyar^ iniploring him to proreed to 
her assistanoe ; and, encouraged by hia wife, Ladili Bt’gum, 
ho for once tlirew aside hiH habitual indolence and, having 
tvssmed himself of the support of the local garrison, 
seized the fort and the treasury and proclaimed himself 
EmjDeror. . • 

He appointed as commander of his army Mirza Bais- 
anghar, eldest son of the late Prince Danyal, who, with his 
brothers Tahrauras and Hoshang, had fled from the imj)erial 
camp and joined liim, JVIirza Baisaiighar placed him seif at 
the head of a force largely oompc^sed of untrainod levies 
recruited from the population of Lahore and the peasantry 
of the surrounding districts, and moved forward to meet the 
troops of Asaf Khan, who were rapidly advancing. The 
opposing forces met on the banks of the Ravi, a few' miles 
difc'iant from Lahore, but at the firing of the first shot 
Shahriyar’s raw recruits fled panic-stricken, and the Prince 
himself, on hearing this, sought refuge from Asaf Khan’s 
expected attack behind the strong walls of the Lahore Fort. 
Asaf Khan in this instance, however, abstained from any 
attempt to use forego in the accomplishment of his aim . No 
sooner had he arrh ed at Lahore than he entered into secret 
negotiations with some of the Prince’s disaffected officers, 
and as a result they admitted one of Asaf KJian’s nobles, 
who was also one of the commanders of his forces, through a 
postern gate into the fort at night. In the early hours of the 
morning large numbexiS of the garrisoii, won over by him, 
broke into revolt, and, acting under his instrvictions, threw 
open the fort to Asaf Khan and his men. 

They came upon the unhappy Shahriyar and his cousins, 
Prince DanyaFs sons, in the harem of the imperial palace, 
where they had sought refuge and whence they were marclied 
into the presence 0? Da war Bakhsh, who was holding audi¬ 
ence in the I)iwan-i-Am, and were forced to prostrate them¬ 
selves before him. After this humiliation they were thrown 
into the dungeons of the fort, and a few days later the 
terrible fate of blinding finally ended Shahriyar’s chance?: of 
succeeding to the throne. 

Shortly after the capture of Lahore, the funeral pro¬ 
cession w'ith the body of the Emperor Jehangir, escorted hy 
another detachment of Asaf Klian’s troops, who had in 
Kashmir acted as guards to the Empress in her impiison- 
nient, reached the gat^is of the city and the mortal remains 
of the late sovereign were laid to rest in the beautiful Garden 
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of Dilkuslia or Heart’s Delight, originally designed by Nur 
Jehan and carried out under her instructions at Shahciera, 
a suburb of Lahore. 

When the obsequies had duly taken place, Asaf Khan and 
his army accompanied Dawar Bakbsh in state to Agra, 
where he was again formally proclaimed Emperor. The 
Hindu runner named Banarasi, whom A.saf Khan had sent 
from Kashmir to the Deccan to convey the news of Jehan- 
gir’s death to Sliah Jehaii, had accomplished the long dis- 
tai\ce to Junniir in twenty days, and had also handed over 
the signet ring with which his master had entrusted him to 
the Prince. 

.After devoting the prescribed four days to the mourning 
rites, Shah Jehan, attended b}’' Mahabat Khan, started for 
Agra by way of Gujarat. The gates of Ahmedabad wore 
tlirown open to him and, with an additional large contingent 
of the provincial troops, he continued his march to Mewar, 
where he was accorded a magnificent reception by Maharana 
Karan Singh and all the JeafJang vassals of the kingdom, wlm 
every one tendered liim their solemn allegiance as Jehangir’s 
heii*. From Mewar the Prince and his troop.s rnarched 
through Ajmere and advanced rapidly towards Agra, where 
Dawar Bakhsh, a pitiful figure, totally ignorant of his fuvn 
peril, resided in the midst of the splendours of the phantom 
sovereignty to which he had been called. 

As rumours of the near approach of Shah Jelian upon the 
capital reached his ears, the puppet monarch’s suspicions were 
aroused, but this possibility had also been foreseen by Asaf 
Khan, who had kept in secret communication with S'hah 
Jehan throughout his advance and, being fully prepared for 
every eventuality, had given him instructions how to act. 
When a few miles distant from Agra, Shah Jehan gave his 
army orders to halt and, stricken axjparently with severe 
illness, retired to his tent. 

* After the troops had remained encamped for several da^'s, 
they wero informed by Mahabat Khan, w ho seemed visibly 
affected, that the Prince had succumbed to his illness and 
had, in his last moments, expressed the wish to be buried 
ill the close vicinity of Agra. 

Dawar Bakhsh, to whom the news of Shah Jehan’s death 
was sent, together with his request as to his burial, now felt 
wholly secure on the throne and readily granted AvSaf Khan 
permission to escort his son-in-law’s body to its last self- 
selected resting-place. 

Asaf Khan, with a strong force of cavalry, rode out from 
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the city and met the fuiieral procession a few railes distant 
from tho 

It was all a matter of a few moments during whicli a 
significant glance v/as exchanged between Asuf Kl^an and 
his former enemy Mahabat, who, acting the pari of cliiei’ 
mourner, walked immediately beldiid the bier, and at a 
given signal from him the servants who boro the colfiii flung 
aside the covering pall and Shah Jehan, vigorous and in tho 
flush of health, emerged amidst the eixthusiaatio acolamationH 
of the assembled soldiers. t 

The deep note of the kettledrums mingled with shouts of 
“ Long live Shah Jehan! ’’ sounded from under the walls fJ 
the fort as the vain and foolish Dawar Bakhsh sat feasting in 
the palace of Agra amongst his nautch girls. 

T^he cry was instantly echoed by the soldiers on guard at 
tho fort gal/cs, wdio threw them open to the joint forces of 
Asaf and Mahabat, and a few iiiomcnts later the unhappy 
victim of Asaf's cunning passed from the brilliancy of tho 
throne to the gloom of the dungeon. 

At dawn on the following day, February 6, 1628, Shah 
Jehan made his state entry into Agra and, after taking his 
seat upon the throne in the Diwan-i-Ain, was unanimously 
acclaimed as Emjxjror by the assembled nobles, but, as 
though to illustrate the Eastern proverb “ kingship knows 
no kinship the new^ sovereign marked his accession by a 
most barbarous act. By bis orders Dawar Bakhsh, the two 
sons of Prince Danyal atxd the blind Shahriyar were all 
mercilessly put to death. 

In striking contrast to this ruthless act was the new 
Emperor's chivalrous treatment of his stepmother. In the 
hour of his supreme triumph Shah Jehan cast aside all 
recollections of the later years of his father's reign, when 
Nur Jehan had used her influence to bring about his dowm- 
fali, and allowed his memory to carry him back to the early 
and bi’ightest period of Jehangir's nile, when he and his step* 
mother had worked togetlier harmoniously for the glory of 
the empire. 

He ordered her immediate release, granted her an annual 
pension of two lakhs of rupees and a residonce in the city of 
J^ihore where she and her widowx^d daughter Ladili Begum 
dwelt together ; and henceforth the Empress, never wearing 
any other colour than white, a sign of perj^etual mourning, 
devoted herself entirely to works of charity. 

Shah Jehan's position at the time of his accession was an 
exceptionally strong one, for there was not a single rival left 
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to tlireaten iiiiu in hie path. The Mogbnl noblee of his court 
and bis army wore iinpreissed abke by his fame as a soldier 
and by his administrative gifts ; and his magtianimous 
treatment of Mewar, added to the fact that Rajput Wood 
flowed in his veins, naturally gained for him the allegiances 
of the Rajput feud itoiies of the empire. 

The firmness and scrupulous justice which had been such 
outstanding features of his rule in Gujarat and Khandesh 
were now displayed equally in his methods of government 
over the whole of his empire. 

The following anecdote gives a striking illustration of the 
Emperor’s views ; On one occasion vehen he was leaving the 
palace on horseback for a day’s hunting, a servant of one of 
the great nobles of the (iourt prostrated himself at his feet 
and begged him to intervene with his master, who had not 
paid him for several months past. Shah Jelian instantly sent 
a summons to the noble >ind made the servant repeat his 
charge in his presence ; the former, being unable to deny it, 
was ordered to dismount and to hand over the reins of his 
horse to the servant. The Emperor then started on his 
hunting expedition ; the servant, mounted on his master’s 
stood, followed with the remainder of the imperial suite, 
whilst the unfortunate noble had to perform the prescribed 
duty of the menial and run in front of the iioofs of his own 
horse. Finally, oxliausted by the strenuous exercise, he fell 
lialf fainting to the ground, and the Emperor grimly 
remarked : ‘T do not fail to pay you because you serve me; 
it is equally just that you should pay those who servo 
you 

Shah Jehaii, realising fully that he had gained the 
throne principally owing to the sux)port of Asaf Khan 
and Mahabat KJhan, who had until recently been at emiiity 
with each other, sigiialisod his accession by confirming 
his father-in-law in his office of Prime Minister and simul¬ 
taneously by creating Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan with 
the added dignity of Sipah Salar or Communder-in- 
C’hief. 

Shah Jehan’s rule was firmly established over the greater 
part of the empire, but on the remote horizon of the Deccan 
the storm clouds were gathering once again. Vvhon Jahangir 
recallerl Mahabat Khan from the Deccan, he had appointed 
in his x)lace Salabat Khan, known from that moment under 
the name of Klian Jehan, the man wffio liad pleaded for 
mercy for some of those concerned in tlie plot against the 
* Niccolao Manucoi, Storia do Mogor, voL i. p. 201. 
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Imperor’s life on the occasion of the fiovoreignV^ return to 
India from Kabul. 

Khan Jelian, an Afghan by birtli and a descendant of the 
imperial dynasty of Lodi, had never wavered in his loyalty 
to Johangir during that monarch 'b entire reign, but for some 
inexplicable reason, far from entertaining the same feelings 
towards his heir, he disliked Shah Jehan intensely. 

At the time of the Emperor's death, Khan Jehan was the 
acting Viceroy in lOiandesh and in the Moghul Deccan, 
which post had become vacant owing to the deceaso of 
I^rince Par viz, and when the succession of Shah Jehan had 
b(^en established beyond doubt, the viceroy, greatly en¬ 
couraged by a certain number of his Afghan officers, raised 
the standard of revolt with the object of bringing about the 
restoration of the imperial house of I^odi, and vesting the 
sovereignty in his own person. 

To gain support for his cause, he despatched an envoy to 
Khadki, the capital of the Nizam Shahi sultanate, with 
proposals to Murtaza Nizam Shah for an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance, offering, if he would agree to this, to cede Jiim 
the entire Balaghat and the fortress of Ahrr.ednagar, Great 
changefi had taken place in the Nazim Shahi kingdom sirioo 
the death, in 1626, of the Regent Malik Arabar, who had been 
succeeded in that post by his son Fateh Khan, but whose 
regency now legally came to an end as King Murtaza had 
attaint his majority. Fateh Khan, though ho lacked both 
his father's ability and spirit of patriotism, was equally 
ambitious, and most cordially welcomed the proposals made 
by Khan Jehan. 

By the latter's command the Moghul district officers in 
the Balaghat immediately gave up their posts to the Nizam 
Sh;ihi representatives, with the sole exception of Sipahdar 
Khan, the Governor of Ahmednagar, who, faithful to his 
trust., refused to surrender the fortress. 

The treaty of alliance having been duly signed, Khan 
Jehan left his lieadquarters at Burhanpur and led his troops 
into Malwa, where the capital, Manclu, was occupied and the 
Governor, Muzaffar Khan, placed under arrest. 

It was at this moment that the rebel leader received 
news of the formal accession of Shah Jehan to the 
im|}erial throne, and the proclamation of this event com¬ 
pletely changed Khan Jehan's plans and wrecked his 
prospects of greatness. 

Serving under his by rinor when he held the vicerovalty of 
Khandesh were Maharaja Gaj Singh of Marwar ami Mirza- 
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Ra ja ^ Jai Singh of Amber, who was destmed in lator ytws to 
play a leading .part at the Moghul court. 

lioth these great Mnnsabdara of the empire, from the 
moment that Shah Jehan had formally succeedod to the 
throne, aci^epted him as their legitimate suzerain, and, 
asseinbling their retainers, le.t't Mandu for Agra to tender 
their allegiance in due form. 

Realising that by these defe-ctions his chances of success 
were for the time being reduced to the lowest, Khan Jehan 
thought it wise to humble his pride, and he wrote a letter to 
the l^iperor in which ho expressed his profound remorse for 
his recent actions and implored his sovereign’s forgivena'^.vS. 

Shah Jehan's great wish was to number at his court all 
the most able ai^d brilliant personalities of the empire, 
irrespective of the attitude they had taken up in regard to 
him in the past. Just in the same way as ho had raised to 
the higliest dignity Mahabat Khan, who had, but a few 
years previously, tried by all means in his power to bring 
about his downfall, so he now, in reply to Khan Johan’s 
petition, sent him a firman not only granting him a free 
pardon, hut confirming him in his office of A^iceroy of Khan^ 
desh. Khan Jehan, though he immediately evacuated 
Mandu and returned to Burhanpur, had submitted only to 
the force of circumstances, and at heart remained disloyal 
to the Emperor, wffiom he both feared and hated. 

Almast simultaneously with these events a revolution 
broke out in Kliadki, the capital of the Nizam Shahi king¬ 
dom, where the King, Murtaza IT., weary of Fateh Khan’s 
tutelage, had, with the assistance of an officer named 
Tukarrib Khan, deposed and imprisoned the Regent and 
assumed tlu reins of government himself. Khan Jehan, in 
spite of his reconciliation with Shah Jehan, made no attempt 
to repudiate the treaty he had concluded wdth the Nizam 
Shahi kingdom, nor to regain any part of the Balaghat for 
his sovereign ; and iinally the Emperor, realising the danger 
of leaving the authority over the ever-seething Deccan in 
untrustworthy hands, recalled him to his court and sent 
Mahabat Khan to take his place at Burhanpur. Shah Jehan, 
though he n^ceived the ex-vicero}^ with great coldness, did 
not openly accuse him of disloyalty nor inflict any pimish- 
ment upon him, hut tlie strained relations between the" 
sovereign and his servant were exploited by a noble, who, 

^ The title Mirza-Baja with its mingling ot Musulmari and Hindu 
forms was a creation of the great Akbar instituted a.^ a further means 
of uniting Mohammedan and Hindu, 
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wishing to bring about a complete rupture between Iheir), 
made the entirely false statement to Khan Jehan that the 
Emperor had issued orders for his arrest. 

Seriously alarmed by this information, Khan Jehan took 
refuge in his mansion in the city of Agra, where he sur¬ 
rounded himself with his armed Afghan retainers and refused 
to return to court unless assured of a safe-conduct, written 
by the Emperor's own hand. Apart from his fear for his 
own safety, Khan Jehan did not really desire a peaceful 
solution to the situation which had arisen, for when Sihah 
Je/ian sent one of his leading nobles with a personal letter 
couched in friendly terms, conveying not only a guarantee 
that he would not be arrested, but also the Emperor’s re¬ 
newed assurance of hi« forgiveness for all t he ex-viceroy’a 
past misdemeanours, Khan Jehan was more than over set 
upon rebellion and was actively occupied in gathering 
his iVfghan supporters around him and preparing for 
flight. 

News of these preparations was broiiglvb to Asaf Khan 
and ho lost no time in warning the Emperor, whom he 
strongly urged to have Khan Jehan immi^iately arrested ; 
to which the sovereign replied that, having with his own 
hand guaranteed his safety, he could not order his arrest for 
a crime of which, up to that moment, he had not yet proved 
himself guilty. 

That same night Khan Jehan carried out his plan and, 
accompanied by bis Afghans, fled from the capital, but bis 
flight was intercepted in the vicinity of Dholpur just as he 
and bis followers w^ore preparing to cross the river Chambal, 
by a strong force of imperial troops. 

In the severe fighting which ensued many of the rebel 
leader’s soldiers lost their lives, but Khan Jehan and his 
two sons, with a considerable number of their troops, were 
successful in fording the river and made their way into 
Bi\ndelkhand. 

Maharaja Bir Singh Deo of Orchha had died and had been 
sncce^ed on the throne of Bundelkhand by his son Jajliar 
Singh, who possessed his father’s boldness of action without 
the guiding wisdom of the late Maharaja, and indulged in 
the dream of freeing himself entirely from the imperial 
suzerainty. Although Jajhar Singh himself was absent in 
the Deccan at the moment of Khan Jehaii’s arrival in 
Bundelkhand, his son Bikramajit had remained at Orchha, 
and, being fullv alive to the advantages to be gained from 
a friendly tmderstanding with the ex-viceroy, had him and 
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}iis followers safely condocted to the Deccan by way of the 
wild and lonely paths of the Maharaja's country, 

Khan Jehan’s first move on arriving in the Dcccan was, 
by virtue of the terms of the former treaty of aiiianoe, to 
appeal to Murtaza Nizam Shah for assistance, which was 
unhesitatingly promised him by that impetuous and impru¬ 
dent young king, who thus brought the anger of the Moghul 
Emperor doVn upon his own head. 

At the fortress of Daulatabad, whither Khan Jehan 
marched at the head of his army, he was joined by tho 
Nizam Shahi troops commanded by the Mahratta chieftain 
Shahaji Bhonsle, who has been briefly mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. 

Shah Jehan, meanwhile, whose personal experience of tho 
Doccan and its many difficult problems was far in excess of 
that possessed by Khan Jehan or any other general who had 
served under him, proceeded to Burhanpur with the object 
of personally directing operations against the rebels and 
their Deccani allies. His plans wore thought out with 
extraordinary skill and provision made for every possibility. 

Azam Khan, a very distinguished soldier, was given the 
command of the main body of the imperial army, with 
instructions to invade the Nizam Shahi territory ; another 
force under the loadercbip of Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang, the 
Emperor's comrade on many campaigns, who had very soon 
after Shah Jehan’s aocesaion bidden farewell to the life of an 
a^jcetic in order to return to the field of his former activities, 
was sent into Malwa with the object, should Khan Jehan be 
defeat-ed, of cutting of! any attempt at retreat on his part 
to tho Punjab by way of Central India. The Emperor's fore¬ 
sight in the direction of tho campaign proved most successful. 
Azam Khan and his army, after (Tossing the Nizam Shahi 
border, encountered Khan Jehan’s forces near Bir, east of 
AJimednagar, and, after a fierce contest, decisively defeated 
them. Khan Jehan's nephew* Bahadur fell in the battle, 
and the rebel leader himself, together with his three sons, 
Mahmud, Aziz and Hasan, and the remaining soldiers of his 
army, attempted, as Shah Jehan had expected, to retreat 
through Bimdelkhand and Malwa to the North in the hope 
that if they could reach the Pimjab, the seat of Khan Johan's 
former vicerojmlty and the original home of the Lodi clan, 
they would able to raise a fresh army. This hope was 
doomed to tho bitterest disappointment. There is a proverb 
known to the Bajpiits which says “ as false as a Bundela ", 
and tho truth of this proverb received confirmation by the 
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tie of Bikramajit of Orohha, who, when Khan Jchan’a 
kad seemed to be in the ascendant, had treated liim as 
honoured guest, but who iw7, acting under the instruc¬ 
tions of his father the Maharaja, made a treacherous anci 
totally unexpected attack upon the Afghan leader and hia 
forces. 

Completely ignorant of the wild country into which they 
had penetrated, and hemmed in on all sides by mounted 
Bundelas, Khan Jehan and hia followers still put up a bravo, 
though on the face of it a perfectly hopeless fight, in which 
400 Afghans fell, including Darya Khan, one of the rebel 
loader’s finest and most trusted ofScers, whoso head was 
severed from his body and sent a.s a peace-offering by 
Bikrnmajit to the Emperor. 

Khan Jehan, hia sons and the remnant of their army suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting their way through the enemy ranks and 
fled towards Kaianjar, but, on reaching the gates of the 
celebrated fortress, they were held up by Abdullah Khan, 
who, with his entire force, had entered Bundelkliand by 
way of Malwa. 

In the terrible battle which followed, Khan Jehan’s 
fcrooiis were entirely routed, his .son Mahmud slain and his 
other son Hasan taken prisoner. 

Khan Jehan, overwhelmed with grief and himself 
wounded, exclaimed in passionate accents that he had no 
further desire to live and begged his few remaining followers 
to leave him to his fate and to save themselves ; but, Avith 
one or two exceptions, they refused to abandon their chief, 
and, closing round him, prepared to defend him to the last.’ 

The final stand was made at the tank or artificial lake of 
Sindraha, a few miles north of Kaianjar, but their bravery- 
availed them nothing against Abdullah Khan, now greatly 
reinforced by the garrison of Kaianjar under the command 
of the Governor, Syed Muzaffar Khan. 

Khan Jehan, hLs son Aziz and 300 of their clansmen fell 
in the battle, and with their passing the last chance of the 
Indo-Afghan tribes to AA-rost the sovereignty of Hindustan 
from the Moghuls was for all time destroyed. 

Following upon the.se events came a revolution in the 
Nizam Shalu kingdom : Shahaji Bhomle, whose loyalty to 
Ahmedrukgar was merely the outcome of his personal devo¬ 
tion to Malik Amhar, made his formal submission to the 
imperial commander, Azam Khan, who, no longer hindered 
in his progress by the Mahratta chieftain’s light horsemen, 
advanced rapidly towards the fortress of Daulatabad. 
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Murtazft Nizam Shah, seriously alarmed, appealed for aesiet- 
aiiee to Bijapur, in wliich country the death had oocurred in 
the year 162G of Ibrahim Adil Shah, a faithful ally of the 
Moghul Empire since the conclusion of his treaty with 
Jehangii'. Be had been succeeded hy his soti Mohammed, 
who; young and inexperienced, was completely under the 
influence of his court minstrel, originally a slave named 
Daulat, whom he had raised to nobility under the title of 
Khawas Khan. Acting upon the advice of this rnan, the 
new ruler of Bijapur decided to violate the treaty his father 
had entered into with the Moghuls and, in response to 
Murtaza Nizam Shah’s request, despatched a strong force in 
the dueotion of Daulatabad. Azam Khan, with peat skill, 
intercepted and attaoked these troops before they could 
unite with the Nizam Sbahi army and, gaming a complete 
victory over them, continued his advance on the fortress. 
The Moghuls wore met beneath its walls by the entire 
Ahmednagar forces under the pnirsonal command of Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, and the battle which followed ended in the 
complete defeat and rout of the Decennis, and in the retire¬ 
ment of their leader within the walls of the fortress. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah dismissed his prime minister, 
Tukarrib Klian, and appointed in his place the fonner 
Regent, Fateh Kl)an, by which action he sealed his own 
doom. 

Fateh Khan, in whose mind the memory of his past im¬ 
prisonment still rankled and who desired not only to avenge 
himself for this humiliation but also to ensure his continued 
power in the affairs of state, contrived to win over the garri¬ 
son of Daulatal'ad ; and, puttujg Murtaza Nizam Shah to 
death, proclaimed the latter’s infant son King imder the 
title of Hussein Nizam Shah II. 

The next step of Fateh Khan was to assume the regency 
for the child monarch and to conclude an apeement with 
the Moghul commander in which he undertook to hold the 
Nizam Shahi kingdom as a feudatory state of the empire. 

Though these favourable terms were immediately 
accented and ratified by Shah Jehan, they brought fresh 
complications in their train, for tlie reason that when a short. 
1 ime before Shahaji Bhonsle had made his submission to the 
EmjMjror, he had, in addition to being confirmed in the 
possession of his iam'ily jagirs of Poona an<l Supa, received 
certain lands foiming part of the estate of Fateh IChan. 
Shahaji Bhonsle was now in turn deprived of this territory, 
which was restored to Fateh Khan on his becoming a vassal 
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“Mahratta chief unhositatingiy transferred his allegiance tg 
Bijapur. Fateh Khan, intent on furnishing the Emperor 
with every proof of his loyalty, had undertaken to allow a 
detachment of Moghul soldiers to garrison Daulatabad, a 
prosi)ect which very naturally aroused great consternation 
in the mind of Mohammed Adii Shah. Shahaji BhonsJe, 
who Avas not only a brave soldier hut a clever politician, now 
suggested that an attempt should bo made to entice Fateh 
Khan to abandon his newly acquired loyalty to the Moghul 
Emperor and offered, in order to bring this about, to proceed 
in person to Daulatabad. 


Shahaji Bhonsle’s proposals wore laid before the King, 
Mohammed Adil Shah, and, what was far more important, 
before Khawas Khan, whoso influence at the court was 
supreme; and assent to them having been gained, the 
intrepid Mahrafcta placed himself at the head of a force 
composed of his own retainers and of Bijapux cavalry and 
rode to Daulatabad. 

Shortly after starting, scouts brought him the news that 
a Moghul army, commaiided by the Khan-i-Zaman, 
Mahabat Khan’s eldest son, rvas likewise moving towards 
the fortress, and Shahaji, realising that his great chance lay 
in fore.stalhng the imperial troops, made a dash for Dau¬ 
latabad and succeeded in reaching the goal some hours in 
advance of the Moghtils. 

He promptly obtained an audience with Fateh Khan, 
and in the name of the King of Bijapur offered him 
an offensive and defensive alliance against Shah Jehan, 
demanding in return that the district of Sholapur should bo 
ceded to the Adil Shahi kingdom. Fateh Khan, whose 
surrender of Daulatabad to the Moghuls bad been a half¬ 
hearted action, was glad of an opportunity to repudiate it 
by falling in with Shahaji’s suggestions, and, when the 
lOian-i-Zaman airived expecting to be presented with the 
keys of the fortress, ho found himself greeted instead by a 
salvo of artillery. 

Fateh Khan retired behind the w'alls of tho Maha Kot or 
Great Fort, the citadel of Daulatabad, believing that ho 
would find safety there, hut oven this formidable strong¬ 
hold, which had held so many aggressors at hay, was power¬ 
less to stem the skilfully devised plans of Mahabat Khan, 
Avho now, at the head of the entire imperial army of the 
Deccan, advanced to the assistance of his son. 

Shahaji and his cavalry were routed immecliatoly, and 
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the Klian lOianan gave orderf^i for the close investiiionfc of 
the fortress and commanded his sappers to lay a mine 
henijath the outer walls. It was to the Rajput contingents of 
the imperial army that Mahabat Khan entrusted the perilous 
task of taking Daulatabad by storm, not only because of 
thf’ir utter disregard of personal danger, but also because he 
felt that even vith the passing years he had never lost his 
hold upon their affection and admiration of him as a leader. 

At the appointed moment the mine was fired, causing a 
breach in the waUs of the fortress through which Mahabat’s 
storming columns no w advanced, and in spite of the magnifi¬ 
cent defence put up by the garrison, the outer fortifications 
were captured and strengthened. The Deccanis continued 
their fine resistance behind the massive walls of the Maha 
Kot for some days, until the filing of a second mine laid the 
citadel open to assault and Fateh Khan realised that f ui’ther 
attempts to hold the fortress would necessarily prove futile. 
He sent his son, Abdul Rasul, to the Khan Ivhanan and 
begged for lionourablo terms on the plea that Shahaji and 
the Eijapuris were principally to blame for the part he had 
played. Mahahat Khan’s reply demanded the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of the Regent as also of the boy King, 
Hussein Nizam Shah, and the cession of the fortressi of 
Daulatabad to the Moghuls. A v^eok later these terms had 
not only been accepted, but Fateh Khan and the youthful 
sovereign, guarded by a Moghul officer of high rank named 
Islam Khan, were on their way to Shah Jehan at Burhanpur. 
lT\e child was by imperial command transferred to the 
fortress of Gwalior, where so many fallen inonarchs had been 
sent to ponder over tlie glories of the past, but Fateh Khan 
was, in spite of his treacheiy, given a post in the Emperor’s 
service, and a valuable jagir besides. 

Maliabat Khan’s troops immediately occupied Daulat- 
abad and in all the mosque.s of the town of Khadki the 
Khutba was read in the name of Shah Jehan. 

The Nizam Shahi kingdom of Ahmednagar now became 
finally extinct and, of the five Musulman kingdoms originally 
built up over the ruins of the Bahmani state, only two, 
Bijapur and Golconda, continued to exist. 

/ The fortunes of w’ar had been propitious for the Emperor, 
mit almost simultaneously with the victory of his arms, Shah 
Jehan was called upon to face the greatest sorrow of his life. 
He had been accompanied from Agra to the Deccan by his 
devoted consort Arjumand Banu Begum, to whom, on his 
accession, ho had given the high title of Mumtaz Mahal 
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(Glory of the Palace). Regardless of the fact that she was 
shortly to become a mother, she haif insisted on being with 
her lord and taidng part in the arduous march. On July 6, 

1632, she gave birth to a daughter, subsequently named 
Roshanara, but though the child survived, the mother suc¬ 
cumbed within a few hours to exhaustion. The Eimperor^s ncnui of 
grief was at first terrible to behold, but as he gradually 
became calmer, his mind concentrated on the one thought Krection of 
how to raise a memorial to her which w^ould give expression 
not only to his reverence, but above all to the puiity of her 
soul and the beauty of her feature.^. The stem tenets of 
the Islamic creed forbade him to cherish in any painted or 
gi-aven likeness the face and form he had so dearly loved, 
and there came to Shah Jehan the singularly beautiful idea 
of raising over the earthly remains of Mumtaz Mahal a tomb, 
winch Isa Mohammed, a skilled architect of the court, was J 
instructed to erect. f 

Tl^ was composed of the purest white marble and inlay# 
with jew^elfl which, by Shah Jehan’s commands, were sent as 
a tribute to Agra from all those provinces of the empire 
which counted precious gems amongst their products. 

The Empress was laid to rest in a beautiful garden on the 
bank of the Jumna opposite the fort palace, and over her 
grave there arose one of the great wonders of the world, the 
matcihless Taj Mahal, the beautiful embodiment of the grief- 
stricken Emperor’s dream. Amidst the chorus of admira¬ 
tion evoked by this mastor])iece of art, there has been some 
criticism, which accuses it of being too light and feminine 
in conception, too much like a lady’s jewel-box. Surely this 
ii? the highest praise bestowed upon the supreme genius of 
Isa Mohammed, for it proves that he had grasped the 
Emperor’s inspiration and had thus immortalised his 
touching and beautiful romance. 

Shah Jehan knew his owm powers as an army loader ; he Aim.s of 
had experienced the glory attaching to victory in the field, Jehan. 
but he had also, when wandering from place to place through 
his father’s vast empire, been a witness of the devastating 
efiect.s of war upon a prosperous country. His sympathy 
with the innocent peasantry, who, their crops being ruined 
by the contending armie-s, found themselves face to face with 
Stan'ation, never throughout bis reign lost its hold upon the 
Emperor's heart, and it made him relentless in his attitude 
towards any voluntary disturber of the peace. 

It was this desire to deal witl? unjustifiable aggression 
wliich caust^d him in the year 1635 to despatch a punitive 
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expedition into Bundelkhand, where Jajhar Singh of Orchha, 
following in the footsteps of his father Bit foingh Deo, 
combined the rani of a feudal noble with the profession of 
brigand chief, and sought to enrich himself by extorting 
large ransoms in money from the wealthy merchants of the 
Deccan as they passed through Bundelkhand on their way 
to the North, or, in default, had their goods seized by Ins 
fierce clansttictiv Encouraged by the success of his lawless¬ 
ness and believing that the rough nature of his country 
would presetve him from attack, Jajhar Singh led his forces 
across the Narbada into Gondvana and made an al:)Solutely 
unjastijfiable raid upon the state of Chauragarh, whose ruler 
was a Gond Raja named Prem Narayan. The gallant 
resistance put up by the prince and his retainers proved 
of no avail; Prem Narayan fell in battle and the entire state 
treasure was seized by the Bundelas and carried to Orchha 
The Gond Raja, like the Chief of Orchha, was a vassal 
prince of the empire, and his heir, reahsing the hopelessness 
of his position against his powerful assailant, appealed to 
the Emperor, as their common suzerain, to enforce his 

authority. ' , t i 

Shah Jehan promptly sent a stern demand to Jajhar 
Singh for the immediate restoration of the booty taken, at 
Chauragarh to the rightful owner, but the Bundola assumed 
an attitude of defiance and summoned his son Bikramajib, 
who was serving under the Klian Khanan in the Boccan, 
back to Orchha. Jajhar Singh, in showing suph a bold 
front, had overlooked one very serious menace arising from 
the internal dissensions of his house, which dated fpm tlie 
time when the Emperor Johangir had rewarded Bir Singh 
I)eo for the murder of Abul Eazl by placing him upon tho 
throne of the Bundela kingdom in defiance of the legitimate 
claims of his elder brother Ram Chand. 

Ram Chand’s death took place some years peyious to 
these occurrences, but he had left a son, Devi Singh by 
name, who, having entered the imperial service, resided at 
the court and who, fully aw’^are of the fact that his father 
had been passed over in the right of succession, w^as longing 
for the moment when an opportunity should offer for him 
to wrest the power from the usurper's heir. He sought an 
audience with the Emperor and offered to act as guide to 
the imperial troops in their campaign against Jajhar Singh, 
and to lead them by secret paths, knoAvn only to the 
Bundelas and thus also to him, into Bundelkhand. In 
return for this offer he received the definite promise from 
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wehan that, should the punitive force be succe.ssful 
in overthrowing tho present ruler, he should succeed him 
upon the throne of Orchha. 

Tho Emperor conferred the chief command of the expe¬ 
dition upon his third eon, Prince Aurangzeb, but in view^ 
of the Prince's oxtremo youth (he was only sixteen years of 
age) and of the fact that this was his first campaign, the three 
veteran officers, Khan Johan, Khan Dauran and Abdallah 
Khan Firoz Jang, were appointed hiB military advisers and 
subordinate commanders. 

This did not, however, imply that the young prince’s 
office was purely an honorary one, for Shah Jehan clearly 
decreed that, in the event of any difference of opinion 
arising, the final decision should rest with Aurangzeb, At 
the end of September 1635, when the autumn rains had 
ceased, the Moghul army, including Devi Singh and ail the 
personal retainers who had served under him at the court, 
sot out on their rnarch towards Bundolkhand. On October 2, 
the imperial forces, guided by the Bundcla prince, had 
reached a point within two miles of the city of Orchha 
and discovered that Jajhar Singh and five thousand of his 
clansmen had taken up their position on the summit of a 
small hill named Kahmar-Wali, outside the walls of the 
capital. 

Devi Singh, his hatred for his cousin growing in intensity 
as realised his close jiroximity, immeduately voluntereed to 
lead an assault upon tho hill and to attempt to take it by 
storm. 

Aurangzeb consented and a bitter struggle ensued, iu 
which men of the same race and clan fought with relentless 
fury against each other, but finally the attacking party, 
Avho were receiving support from tho imperial troops, gained 
a complete victory ; and Jajhar Singh, his son Bikramajit 
and their followers fled for safety to the fortress of Dhamuni 
near Saugor. 

October 4 saw the triumphal entry of tho irax>erial trooi)s 
imo the capital of Bundelkhand, and Devi Singh was 
installed as Maharaja of Orchha in the great palace built 
by Bir Singh Deo. 

After aBowing themselves a rest of one day only, tho 
Moghuls pressed on in pursuit of the fugitive Jajhar Singh, 
but on reaching Dhamuni they found tliat the deposed 
Bundela prince had evacuated it and retired to Chauragarh, 
where some of his clansmen had been left in occupation 
ever since the defeat and death of Prem Norayau* 
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Jajhar Singh’s ultim ite intention was to make his way to 
the Deccan and there to seek refuge with Mohammed Adil 
Shah/ who still maintained a hostile altitude towards the 
EmiJoror. 

Aurangzeb’s forces, however, soon succeeded in over¬ 
powering the small garrison left at Dhainuni and occupying 
the fort., and, by the Prince's orders, Khan Dauran and the 
division, under his command wore sent in further pursuit of 
Jajhar Singh. 

.Bealising the hopelessness of holding Chauraga.rh, tlie 
Bundolas blew up the ancient Oond palaces and the fortifioa- 
lions of the city and fled into the neighbouring Gond king , 
dom of Chanda. Jajhar Singh had overlooked the very 
natural resentment felt by the aboriginal princes of Qond- 
vana towards the Buntlelas, who, imder the rule of Bir Singh 
Deo, siipporte<l by the high favour in which he had stood 
with the Emperor Jebangir, had prospered by plundering 
them. The Gond chieftains now felt that their hour of 
revenge had struck, and when KJian Dauran and hia troops 
arrived at the frontier of t ho Oh.anda state the Kaja and hk 
Goruls immediately rallied to the Moghuls and assisted them 
by their knowledge of tho country in speedily oveitaking 
the fugitives. if j b 

Once more Jajhar Singh and Biliramajit succeeded in 
making their escape, but before doing so, in accordance with 
the terrible Rajput custom, they drew*' their swords in order 
to put their womonfollc to death and thus prevent them 
from falling into the enemy hands. 

Bir Singh Deo’s widow', the Maharani Parvati, succumbed 
inKtantaneously to w^ounds mfiioted by her own kinsmen, hut, 
owing to the violence and suddenness of the Moghul attack, 
the Kajputs wore unable to cairy out tho ghastly sacrifice in 
a general way, with the result that almost all the ladies of 
the Biiiidela royal hoiijje were captured unharmed by TChaii 
Dauran 8 troops, and with them a younger son of Jajhar, 
Durgabhan by name, and two of his grandsons named 
respeohyoly Durjan Sal and Nar Singh Deo. The fallen 
Maharaja and his heir, with a handful of followers, fled into 
the wildest forest recesses of Gondvajia where, completely 
exhausted and. deeming themselves secure, they lay down 
to sleep. 

The Moghuls had not continued their pursuit, Imt the 
Gonds thirst for revenge was still not satisfied and they 
prsisted on their track. Whilst father and son were lying 
m peaceful slumber, tho neighing of one of their horses be- 
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trayed them to their eneaues. A party of aborigines rii.shed 
upon tliem and slew them and their small band of followers 
before they had even time to draw their swords in self-defence. 

The lieadfl of Jajhar Singh and Bikramajit were sent to 
Shah Jehan, who at that moment was in camp at Sihur in 
Maiwa, and thus it seemed as though, by a strange Nemesis, 
the crime perpetrated by Bir Singh Deo upon Abul Fazl 
had been punished by the same cruel fate. 

Devi Singh was now head of the Bundela clan, but 
whereiiS some of the menibers of his family, notably those of 
the cadet branch of Datia, rose to considorablo eminence, his 
dc^scendants wore never able to re-establish the great Central 
Indian power of the parent kingdom of Orchha, which 
gradually sank to the level of a minor state. 

The dihlcuitieB in Bundelkhand were scarcoiy overcome 
when, in 1636, Shah Jehan, having visited his recent con¬ 
quests thore, proceeded in person to Daulatabad, w here lie 
assembled an army of 50,000 men with the object of briuging 
the Bijapur w'ar to a conclusion and completing the sub¬ 
jugation of the Deccan. 

The position of the Moghuls in that part of India was by 
no means fully assured ; the King of Bijapur remained 
hostile, the attitude of Golconda was unreliable, and Shahaji 
Bhonsle had gained possession of the fortress of Junnar, 
where he had installed an infant of the Nizam Shahi house 
as King of Ahmednagar with hhnself as Regent. 

The arrival of the Emperor at Daulatabad was the signal 
for Abdullah Kutub Shah of Golconda to offer him his cora- 
jJete vsubmission and promise henceforth to render to Shan 
«lehan ail the honours due to him as liis suzeram. On May 6 
a treaty of [^ace and alliance was concluded between Mo- 
hammed Add Shah and Shah Jehan, the most important 
clause of which w'as the appropriation of the entire territories 
of the ext inct Nizam Shahi state in equal parts by Bijapur and 
the empire, thus completely ignoring the claims of Shahaji 
Bbousle, who had looked upon Adji Shah as his ally and 
was now throwm entirely upon his own resources. 

To put an end to any further attempt on Shahaji 
Bhonsle's part to maintain himself at Juruiar, an imperial 
force, c<:»mmanded by Shaista K iian, eJrlest sonjpf Asaf l^an, 
was sent against bini and, although the valiant Mahratta put 
up a fine defence, ho was compelled to capitulate in the 
month of July, to surrender Junnar, and also to hand ov(?r 
the child whom he had proclaimed king to Shah Jehan’s 
representatives. 
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Tlio Emperor dealt generously with Shahaji Bhonsle, 
wliom he readmitted to the eervioe of Bijapur, restoring to 
him all his ia,miiy japrs. Shah tlehan left Prince Aurangaeb 
as Viceroy in the Deccan and himself returned to Agra, but 
the rnemcries of Mrimtaz Mahal were of so poignant a nature 
as he once more set foot in the city which liad been the 
scene of their marriage and in which now the beautiful tomb 
over her mortal remains was nearing completion, that he folt 
izicapable, deprived of her presence, of taking up life there 
again, and deserted Agra for the old imperial oapit>a] of 
Delhi. 

In the ancient city, where so many lines of sovereigns had 
built magiufioent palaces thej greater number of which had 
been abandoned and allowed to crumble into decay, Shah 
Jehan founded the city of Shahjehanabad, the Delhi of 
to-day. 

The Moghul Empire undoubtedly attained its zenith 
during this monarch’s reign. 

One of the greatest retvsons of Shah Jeban’s success as an 
Indian ruler was that he realised, as so many had done before 
his time and as numy have done since, that the great wealth 
and strength of the country lay in its agricultural possi¬ 
bilities. He constituted himself tlio zealous protector of the 
peasants, and it is said that, when visiting liahore iu 1633, 
he gave orders for the royal guards to line both sides of the 
roads leading to the city gates so as to prevent any of his 
vast retinue of elephants and horses from trampling the 
crops in the adjacent fields. 

In regard to his policy in religious matters, the Emperor 
granted full protection to the Hindu faith, but his liberalism 
was exercised on a somewhat narrower scale than that of 
Akbar, inasmuch as ho occasionally refused permission for 
the erection of more Hindu temples. The great Rajput 
vassals, such as Maharana Jagat Singh of Mewar, Mirza - 
Raja Jai Singh of Amber, and Maharaja Jaswant Singh of 
Marwar continued to enjoy Shah Jehan’s entire confidence 
and remained united to the throne by the closest ties of 
loyalty and affection. 

The intellectual and artistic renaissance, which had com¬ 
ic enceci in his grandfather’s reign, made rapid strides under 
Shah Jehan, and architecture especially attained to great 
perfection, tlie Emperor himself finding his greatest comfort 
and distraction in the planning of beautiful buildings. 

The palaces and the splendid Pearl Mosque in the fort at 
Agra owe their conception to his architedturai talents, but 
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bis ^^eatesi 6)ftorts were vroncentrated upon beautifying in 
every wua possible his new capital of Di41ii, The mighty 
fortress of red saiidstoiio which he caused to be erected on 
the? bank of the river Jumna far exceeded in majestic splen¬ 
dour the stronghold at Agra. 

The palace =5tood immediately within, and tlie glint of the 
white marble arches and pavilions of the imperial residence, 
inlaid with mosaic of birds and flowers executed in gold and 
pre<-ioua atones, the work of a Franco-Greok artist named 
Austin, of Bordeaux, produced an ellect of quite unrivalled 
beauty. 

The silver ceiling with which Shah Jehan adorned the 
Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Private Audience, was destroyed 
during the disorders of the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, but the beautiful hall still remains and 
justifies the famous inscription engraved upon its walls : 
“ If there is a Paradise on Eartli it is this, it is this, it is 
this 

Outside the gates of the fort palace, but built in. the same 
design, arose the splendid Jama Masjid, its domes and 
minarets outlined against the sky. This wonderful building 
has ever since been looked upon by the Indian Moham¬ 
medans as the Cathedral Mosque of Hindustan. 

The magnificence of the durbars held by all previous 
Mogliul Emperors paled almost by comparison with those 
which took place during Shah JehaiPs reign in the Diwan-i- 
Am of the palace of Delhi. The Emperor’s throne, composed 
entirely of gold studded with precious stones aixd sur¬ 
mounted by a golden dome, was placed at the upper end of 
the hall, and seated upon it was Shah Johan clad in garments 
of richest silk and v/earing a turban of cloth of gold adorned 
by a jewelled sarpech (aigrette) upon his head. Immediately 
behind the royal seat stood the emblems of the world-iamed 
Peacock Throne of the great Moghul—two peacocks, their 
expanded tails composed of rubies, sapphires, emeralds and 
pearls; and between them a green parrot, carved out of a 
single gigantic emerald and perched at a symmetrical height, 
completed this transcendent picture of Oriental splendour. 

Events in Persia, which had had their beginning after the 
occupation in the year 1623 of Kandahar by Shah Abbas 
the Great, gradually led up to a further aggrandisement of 
Shah Jehan’s power. The Persian sovereign had conferred 
the government of the city upon Ali Mardan Khan, one of 
the highest and most distinguished nobles of his court. 
Abbas died in 1628 and was succeeded on the throne of 
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L, who from the hrst inoxetent 
of cotning to power proved himself a merciless tyrant who 
would bestow high honours on roenibera of his court one) 
day, only to condemn them to torture and death on the 
very next. In the year 1038 this monarch became sus- 
Xjicious of Ali Mardan Khan, and but for the fact that the 
governor was so w'ell served by Ms agents at Ispahan, he 
w'ould probably have been another victim of his master’s 
cruelty. As matters were, Ali Mardan Khan forestalled 
him and, yielding Kandahar to the Moghuls, entered the 
service of Shah Jehan. 

The imperial standard was onoe more raised over the 
citadel of Kandahar and Ali Mardan Khan proceeded to 
Lahore, where he tendered his homage to the Emperor, who 
loaded him with gifts, and created him Amir-ul-Umara or 
chief of the nobles and Governor of Kashmir. In the 
following year he was in addition appointed Viceroy of the 
Punjab, whioli made him one of the leading personalities of 
the Moghul Empire and eventually resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of a close personal friendship between bun and Shah 
Jehan. 

irwiiu’wrotfttiona The relations between India and the West became of a 

wiui the West, niuch more intimate nature during tho reign of Shah Jehan 
than they had liitherto been. With the exception of the 
C;CCupation of the port of Piilicat by the Dutch in 1609 and 
tho i)ormis8ioii granted two years later to the English 
Company to erect factories at Surat, Alvmedahnd, Cambay 
and Gogo, the Portuguese had been the dominant European 
iridueace in Indian waters, but by the union with Spain, 
which brought Portugals Indian subjects under tho ban 
of the Holy Inquisition, feelings of violent antagonism liad 
been aroused amongst the local authorities of the surround¬ 
ing Moghul provinces. 

When Shah Jehan came to the throne he determined to 
avenge the cruelty perpetrated in the name of religion upon 
the Indian population of the districts held by Portugal, and 
almost immediately after his accession despatched an armj^ 
under the command of Kasim Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, to 
capture the Portuguese factory of Hugli. 

It is x)ossibie that these violent measures were also to 
some extent the outcome of a deep resentment still rankling 
in Shah Jehan’s heart towards the chiefs of this particular 
factory for having, in loyalty to the Emperor Jehangir, from 
whom they held their concessions, refused to supply his son 
with the artillery he had asked for when marcMiig through 
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Bengal to the Kort-li in open rebellion against the sovereign. 

Ihe Portuguese held their factory bravely for nearly three 
months, but eventually were compelled to surrender and to 
suffer the humiliation of seeing the church and the dwelling- 
houses they had erected razed to the ground by the Moghuls, 
and of being themselves carried in great numbers, men and 
women alike, into captivity at Agra. Some of the younger 
women were forced to accept Islam and spent the remairwier 
of tlieir lives as slaves in the harems of the Emperor and his 
nobles. In the case of the men, Shah Jehan relented and 
eventually restored them to liberty without exacting from 
tiiem any change of faith. Many of them ct.ntinue<l to live 
in Agra as peaceful citizens, following their various avoca¬ 
tions without interference of any kind. 

Almost simultaneously with the weakening of Portuguese 
power in India, the influence of the English East India 
Company, though at the time of a purely commercial 
character, began to increase. 

The conversion of the Hindus and Musulmans to Chris¬ 
tianity formed no part of the aims of the English in their 
relations with India, and thus they remained on friendly 
terms with those Indian rulers and their people with whom 
they were brought into contact. 

In 1639, Francis Day, an agent of the East India Company, FoimUinR of 
received from the Raja of Chandragiri, a descendant of the 
former kings of Vijayanagar, the grant of a small village 
named Chennapatanam on the coast of Coromandel. Day, 
in order to provide for the safety of the newly acquired 
settlement, erected a small foH upon it, to which he gave the 
name of Fort St. George, and eventually a great city, that 
of Madrd.s, grew up beneath it, 

LTp to that time, however, the harmonious relations 
between the Moghul sovereign and the English were entirely 
upon a commercial basis ; the human and the more endur¬ 
ing element was brought into them by an event in which 
Shah Jehan's personal affections were deeply involved and 
in which an Englishman was able to wwd off a sorrow from 
the Emperor second only to that caused by the death of his 
beloved consort. 

Princess Jehanara, Shah Jehan’s eldest daughter, had rrincoes 
not only inlierited the great nersonal beauty of her mother, 

Miimtaz Mahal, but in her character also there existed the 
f?arae minghng of sweetness and of strength. She realised, 
as she grew to womanhood, that beneath all the splendour 
of the vast empire over wiiich he had been called to rule, her 
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wa^> in truth a v^ery lonely, grief-atrickeii man. Sho 

-herself to study and to understand his every thought and 
to sjmipathise with his varying moods, with the result that 
the tenderest affection grew up between Shah Jehan and 
this daughter. 

In the evenings when the royal kettledrums from the 
Naubat Khana heralded the sunset, the signal for the nobles 
assembled in the Diwan-i-Am to disperse to their several 
mansions, the Emperor Avoiild seek rest from the magnifi¬ 
cence of the Hall of Audience in the private apartments of 
his palace, and here Johanara would join him for intimate 
talks in which Shah Jehan allowed his daughter the fullest 
insight into all the far-reaching questions connected with 
his great calling, and opened his heart to her t)U matters of 
the most personal nature. 

Jehanara used the immense influence she possessed with 
lior father entirely for good, her greatest ambition being to 
lighten his bindens of state and to bring back happiness to 
his life. She stro' o to restore harmony wflibrover there was 
conflict, and on many occasions serious qiiaiTels between the 
great nobles of the court owed their peaceful solution to the 
hidden influence of Jehanara, exorcised through their wives ; 
already at that period she was untiring in her etforts to bring 
about a better understanding between her brothers, Data 
Shekoh and Aurangzeb, whoso increasing hostility vWas 
gradually becoming a menace ck) the Moghul Empire. 

On the evening of March 26,1644, as the Princess loft her 
father to return to her own quarters in the harem, attended 
by her favourite slave girl, a lamp suspended frdm the ceiling 
of one of the palace corridors feU, and in so doing set the 
garments of the slave girl alight. 

She screamed with terror, and Jehanara, entirely disre¬ 
garding ail personal danger, flung her arras round her 
s(>rvarit and endeavoured to extinguish the flames with her 
hands. In an instant her ow n robe of finest muslin, rendered 
additionally inflammable by the attar of roses with which it 
w^as scented, had become ignited with flames, and before 
assistance could be summoned the princess had sustained 
terrible burns all over her body. The slave girl succumbed 
to her injuries almost iinmediately, and the Princess lay for 
weeks delirious and suffering great agony. 

Shall Jehan, overwhelmed with anxiety and grief, sum¬ 
moned doctors from every part of the empire to the capital, 
but all their efforts to save Jehanara seemed unavailmg, 
and, exhausted by suffering, she grow steadily weaker. 
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lu his agony of mind Shah Jelian fervently invoked the 
help of Allah to spare hie beloved chi hi ai'd, according to a 
contemporary tjhronicler, ho placed a ])\irse filled with gold 
beneath her pillow every evening to be given in the morning 
to any needy iiiliabitant of Delhi, in the vain hope that t))o 
Highest Power might, by' this good deed, be moved to 


morc5^ 

It was at the very moment when the Emperor had 
abandoned all hope that he received information of the 
arrival at Delhi, on a chance visit, of Gabriel Boughton, 
surgeon to the East India Company’s ship Hopewell. Shah 
.Johan, tuniing a deaf ear to all the remonstrances of the 
n)ore rigid Musulmans of the court, immediately sent an 
urgent summons to the English doctor to attend at the 
palace, and Gabriel Boughton, on his airival, was at onco, by 
the Emperor’s orders, conducted to the harem. His medical 
knowledge and skill succeeded wJiere all the treatment 
resorted to by the otlier physicians had failed, and Jehanara 
gradually gained strength, and in a few months was com¬ 
pletely restoied to health. 

The gratitude of Shah Joiian towards the doctor knew no 
limits and he asked him to name his own reward for saving 
the life of his beloved child. 

Gabriel Boughton’s reply w'as a modest refusal to accept 
any personal reward for what he considered had merely been 
)iis duty, but lie add(3d that, if the Emperor desired to com¬ 
memorate the recovery of his daughter in a manner which 
would also luring happiness to himself, he bogged him to 
grant some favour to the English settlers in Bengal who, at 
that time, were still labouring under very considerable dis¬ 
advantages. Shah Jehan joyfully acceded to this request, 
and when he unally allowed Boughton to leave the capital, 
the latter took with him an imperial firman conferring on 
the East India Company the monopoly of the foreign trade 
with Bengal and granting to its representatives complete 
fi-eedom of movement and every commorcial facility through¬ 
out the Moghul Empire. Arrived at Raj Mahal, the capital 
of Bengal, the English doctor was received with the highest 
honours by Prince Shuja, second son of the Emperor and 
Viceroy of 1vhe province, whom Boughton succeeded in 
curing of a troublesome ailment from which ho had long 
been suffering. 

To prove his appreciation of Boughton’s skill, the Prince 
gave the East India Company permission to establish a 
factory at Balosore in addition to the one already built up 
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on the foundations of the former Porl;wguese settlemejit at 

lIugH. 

ThuB it can be said that the oarlitM 3 t origin of British 
influence in Bengal may be traced to some extent to the 
stroke of fate which brought the unknown doctor of an 
English ship to India and caused him, by bis skill, to restore 
to health the being nearest to the heart of the great Moghul. 

As far as bis relations with the MusuJman kingdoms of the 
Doccan were concerned, Shah Jehan’s policy was entirely 
pacific, and he was content with the continued acknowledge¬ 
ment of his suzerainty by Golconda and by the mamtenance 
of the alliance concluded w ith Bijapur, but, bke so many of 
his predecessors, he was intensely drawn towards the realms 
of Central Asia and he considered that the Uzbek sta^tes 
of Balkh and Badakshan w^ero his by right of tradition, 
always so powerful n factor in the East, for the roa.son that 
they had formed part of the empire of his ancestor Timur the 
liarno. For many centuries these two countries had been 
ruled over by the Shaibanids, descendants of Babur's irre¬ 
concilable opponent 8haibani, but in the year 1559 a dynasty 
hailing from Astrakhan a(;quired the sovereignty. 

At the moment wlien Shah Jehan first began to dream of 
incorporatuig these kingdoms into the imperial system, they 
had, as the result of a civil war between the reigning monarch 
of Bokhara, Nazar Mohammed, and hLs eldest son, Ahd\il 
Aziz, become divided, and Abdul Aziz was now ruling over 
Bokhara, whilst his father retained Balkh as his kingclom. 

Balkh, by its strategical position and also because of the 
severe losses incurred in the civil war, w^as by far the less 
fonnidable kingdom to attack, and Shall Johan, quick to 
realise this, in June 1046 sent an array 50,000 strong under 
the command of his youngest son, Prince Murad Bakhsh, to 
invade Nazar Mohammed's dominions. 

The campaign itself was entirely successful for the simple 
reason that, as the Moghuls approached his capital, Nazar 
Mohammed took to flight, and, on July 2, Murad Bakhsh 
entenjd Balkh at the head of his army without encountering 
the least resistance. 

Victory gained without any military triumph did not, 
however, appeal to the ambitious and ‘warlike instincts of 
Murad Baklish. The young Prince, when eutnisted by Shah 
Jehan with the command of the expedition, had started in 
the belief that he Avouid return covered with glory, and ho 
wais bitterly disappointed that the Uzbeks had not put up a 
fight and had thus deprived him of his laurels, in addition, 
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the pro.s|.)ect now before him of havirn? to take up his resi¬ 
dence for an indefinito period in this distant city of Central 
Asia and of foregoing the life of luxury and pleasure he was 
accustomed to lead in Delhi, w'as utterly distiiateful to him. 

Very soon after his entry into Balkh ho wrote to his father 
begging him to recall him to India, and when the Emperor 
refused his request, he announced to all the officers and 
troo])8 under his command hia intention to return to 
HiiKlustan in dofianco of Shah Jehan’s order. As wan to be 
expeoted, the mutinous attitude taken up by their com- 
inonder soon spread to his officers, who also began to agitate 
in favour of a prompt return to India, and resulted in com¬ 
plete demoralisation in regard to the rank and tile, who, 
losing all sense of discipline, organised plundering expedi¬ 
tions into different parts of the country surrounding the 
capital. Shah Jehaii was quicsk to see the grave danger 
threatening from his son's insubordination and turned for 
advice to his Wazir, 8adullah Khan, who had succeeded to 
that higli office upon the death in 1641 of Asaf Khan. 

The Emperor had been wise in his choice of this man to 
the most powerful office in the state, for he combined great 
military gifts with an intelligence of the highest order, and 
had rapidly gained inUuenoe with all classes of the population, 
vho respected him foi* his firmness and justice and. above 
all, for his unquestionable personal integrity. 

Sadullah Khan replied to his sovereign by offering to 
proceed to Balklj at once and to do his utmost to dissuade 
the Prince from rebellion. Ho accomplished the journey as 
swiftly as possible and arrived at Balkh on August 10, but, 
far from succeeding in his mission of bringing about a 
poacefui solution, he found the Prince fully dokTiuined to 
desert his post, and with quick intuition realised that this 
would be the wiser course, since any attempt to restore 
diBcipline amongst the Moghul ranks was doomed to failure 
so long as Murad’s influence continued. The Prince returned 
to Delhi under a cloud of disgrace, and the command of the 
troops, as also the administration of the city and province 
of Balkh, was placed under the joint authonty of two dis¬ 
tinguished Moghul officer named respectively Bahadur 
Khan and Asalat Khan. The government of the neighbour¬ 
ing province of Badakshan, and the command of the troops 
left there, was xjonferred upon the Turkoman Chin Kulich 
Khan, an ancestor of the founder of the dynasty of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad. 

Sadullah Khan, having complet'd Ids task in Balkh, rode 
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from that city to Kabul in tho record time of four days to 
meel the Emperor, who had meanwhiJe proceeded thei*o. 

A conference between Shah Jehan and the Wazir resulted 
in a summons to Prince Aurangzeb to proceed to Lahore, 
where the sovereign would meet him and give him full 
instiuotions in regard to taking up tho command at Balkb 
which his brother had vacated. 

Immediately on receipt of his father^s firman, Auraiigzob, 
at that time Viceroy of Gujarat, placed tho administration 
of that province in the hands of his maternal uncle, Shaista 
Klian. 

After being received by his father in audience, the Prince, 
at the head of considerable reinforcements, ])roceeded to 
Peshawar, but further progress had to be abandoned until 
the spring of the following j^ear, 1647, as the autumn rains, 
followed by the severe winters in Central Asia, made it quite 
impossible to conduct military operations during those 
seasons. 

On May 25 Aurangzeb and his troops at length reached 
Balkh after a trying march, frequently interrupted by 
attacks of large bodi^^s of Uzbeks, who endeavoiired to 
impede his advance. 

The conditions which the Prince found upon amving at 
his destination were such as to convince not only him, but 
also two of the most distinguished Mansabdars of the 
empire, the Amir-ul-XJmara, Ali Mardan Khan, and Mirza- 
Kaja Jai Singh of Amber, who had accompanied him from 
India, the latter in command of a strong Kajput contingent, 
that the evil effects of the example set by Murad Bakhsh 
were beyond repair. 

Whereas the Uzbeks looked upon the struggle almost in 
tho light of a holy war and fought as men have done through¬ 
out the ages in defence of their homes and their freedom, the 
greater part of the Moghul army, and notably their officers, 
had come to regard Central Asia, the land of their ancestors, 
as foreign soil. The war upon which Shah Jehan had so 
impulsively embarked was unpopular with them to the 
highest degree, and they longed more and more to return to 
tho fertile plains and hot sun of Hindustan. 

To free their countries from the invaders, Abdul Aziz of 
Bokhara and Nazar Mohammed of Balkli, decided to bury 
past feuds, and the former, assembling his forces, marched 
to his father’s assistance, the Moghuls thus finding themselves 
faced by a national uprising. It is not necessary to follow the 
somewhat wearisome details of the ensuing campaign, with 
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alteniating advance.8 and retiremenus ; «ulTico it to aay 
t/liat in Juno of the eame year thv3 Emperor had com© to 
realist that permanent occupation of a country such as 
Balkli, even could victory bo achieved, would prove a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to his empire, 
and instructed his son to conclude peace. 

Negotiations were commenced at once and a treaty was 
at length signed, by which Balkh and Badatehan were 
restored to Nazar Mohammed. On October 3 Aurangzeb 
led his army out of the gates of the city of Balkh and com¬ 
menced his march back to Kabul. 

This retirement, however, was attended with great peril 
to the imperial troops, for although the Uzbeks were now at 
peace with Shah Jenaii, their ruler, Nazar Mohammed, had 
no power whatever over the fierce Mongol Hazaras inhabit¬ 
ing the fastnesses of the Hindu Kush, through which the 
Moghuls were bound to pass in the course of their retreat. 
To add to the difiieulties, winter began exceptionally early 
that year, and as the troops, suffering severely from the 
cold, toiled through the snow-bound passes, they were in¬ 
cessantly subjected to the harassing attsicks of the Hazara 
marauders. 

On November 10 the imperial army commenood to enter 
Kabul, and it was eventually found that the entire forces 
under Aurangzeb had suffered a total loss of 10,0(K) men. 

The only war of aggression undertaken by Shah Johan 
beyond the borders of India had thus ended disastrously, 
hut his popularity was too great to allow this to weaken his 
prestige in the eyes of his subjects there ; in distant Persia, 
however, the news of his failure in Balkh was followed by 
far-reaching consequences, Shah Sufi bad died in 1041 and 
had been succeeded by his son Abbas II., a boy of sixte^en. 
The later career of this prince was in no way remarkable, but 
in hi:^ early youth, before he became a prey to intemperance 
and other vices, ho was poasessed of a strong will and of high 
courage, which he conceutratocl upon^oiie solo aim, that of 
regaining the city of Kandahar from the Moghuls. En¬ 
couraged by the defeat of the imperial troops at Balkh, Shah 
Abbas began to assemble a powerful army at Herat, with 
the intention of starting upon the venture so near to his 
heart. The Emperor, on receiving information of the Shah's 
preparations, immediately left Delhi for Kabul, but not 
before he had issued orders to the different provincial 
Viceroys to despatch all the troops that could be spared to 
Afghanistan. The great Man^ahdars of the empire, how- 
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ever, were reluctant, so soon after the disaster at Balkh, to 
risk their own lives and those of their retainers in a fresh 
campaign beyond the North-west Frontier, and delayed 
their departure for Kabul. 

In tho meantime the EmpGror's advist^rs made light of 
the danger threatening, and assured him that, as winter was 
now fast approaching, any advance by tho Persians for the 
present was quite impossible. Their calculations were miule 
without knowledge of the intensity of the Persian tnonaroh's 
desire to reconquer Kandahar. Undismayed by the rigours 
and dangers of a campaign during the cold season, he led his 
army in safety from Herat into Moghul Afghanistan, and, 
by December 1648, succeeded in reaching tho outer walls of 
the coveted city. Shah Jehan had, duriiAg the ten yeans 
w Inch had elapsed since the surrender of Kandahar by Ali 
Mardan Khan, caused the fortifications to be considerably 
strengthened, and had tho Moghul governor ^been equal to 
his task, it is po>ssible that the city might have resisted the 
onslaught. Daulat Kl\an, the governor, a Rangar ^ of the 
Punjab, originally appointed by Jehangir captain of the 
Imperial Guard, principally owing to his handsome appear¬ 
ance, had been a brave soldier in his time, but ho was now 
advanced in years, and the sudden and uner|r>ected arrival 
of the large Pet nan army with its formidable artiUp’y threw 
him into a state of complete panic. The Persiawseized an 
eminence overlooking both the citadel and the^owm without 
encountering any resistance, and from that point of vantage 
they pitilessly bombarded the luckless defenders of Kand¬ 
ahar. For three months the Moghul garrison held out, bat 
the contradictory orders issued by their commander threw 
tJiera into a state of bewilderment, and this, added to tho 
prcwsence of the traitors m their midst, brought about tho 
inevitable issue. 

These traitors were a body ox Uzbek mercenaries who, at 
the conclusion of tho Balkh campaign, had entered the 
Moghul service, but who, recognising no obligations towards 
Shah Jt^han beyond those of self-interest, now opened secret 
negotiations with tho enemy. By their machinations a 
Persian officer was admitted into the fortress, and Daulat 
Khan, with criminal wealmess, gave him permission to 
address the troops. 

The morale of the garrison went from bad to worse, until 
on February 11,1649, the Moghul commander, realising that 

^ “ Rangar ” was a name given to a Rajput convert to Is?am and 
his doacendantfl. 
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P';^!4uthority was coEipletely undoimined, surrendered 
Kandahar to the Shah. 

The Uzbek leaders openly entered Persian service, but 
Shah Abbas generously permitted the remainder of the 
defeated forces to march back to Kabul. 

Within the following four years Shah Jeban despatched 
three formidable amies to retake Kandahar, one in 1049, 
a second in 1652 under the command of Prince Aurangzeb, 
and the third in 1053, led by the heir apparent, Prince Dara 
Shekoh. Desperate fighting took place in each case, but all 
three expeditions were doomed to lailuro, and Kandahar, an 
important part of tlie heritage of Babur, was lost to his 
descendants for all time. 

The Emperor had reappointed Prince Aurangzeb to the 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan in the year 1652, a post pro- 
viously held by him from 1636 to 1644, and on October 28, 
1653, the Prince formally assumed office at Aurangabad, so 
named by him during his first Viceroyalty. 

Aurangabad, the Khadki of Malik Ambar’s days, now 
became the seat of the Moghul government in the Deccan, 
and, by reason of its splendid palace, great mosque and the 
many fine mansions erected by Prince Aurangzeb’s orders, 
soon" grew into one of the finest cities of the empire. The 
Viceroy, with the assistance of his able Diwan, the Persian 
Mursbid Kuli, devoted himself mainly to the task of civil 
administration, and above all to the remodelling of the land 
assessment system of the Deccan, on which the revenue 
naturally so much depended. 

There were, however, very different plans working in the 
i¥ince^s mind, ajid, while he appeared to be whole-heartedly 
engaged on improving conditions in the Deccan, he was 
steadily devising a scheme for the overthrow of Bijapur and 
Golconda, the two remaining Musulman states in that 
country. 

The desii-e to see the subversion of these provinces was 
due not so much to the Prince’s personal ambition, as to 
religious fanaticism, his dominant trait. 

Himself a bigoted ISunni, he hated the thought that there 
should be two rulers in the Deccan belonging to the Shiah 
branch of Islam, but at the same time it was essential that 
for the moment Aurangzeb should not arouse the suspicions 
of Shab Jehan, who was not vonly broad-minded m religious 
matters, but also had no reason or desire to break the peace 
which had endured for over twenty years between the 
empire and the Deccan states. 
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It la here nect\s.sary to go hack briefly Bomo twenty years 
m orr(er to introduce a personality whose later career became 
c osely mtewoven with that of Aurangzeb, and who eventu- 
out plans assisting the Prince to cany 

This man was Mir Mohammed Sold Ardistani, better 
knovm by his title of Mir Jiimla, and was the son of an oil 
merchant of IspaJian. 

Knowing tlie favour alw'ays shown to natives of the great 
bhiah empire by the kings of the Deccan, he had come to 
india with the hope of being admitted into the service of 

country. At that period the 
wealth, 

yderabad, the capital of the kingdom, was then the 
centre of the diamond trade of the entire East. 

In its bazaars dealers belonging to every nation of the 
nent met and bargained and dealt in precious stones, and 

Mir Jumla 

started life as a diamond merchant. The Golconda mines 
«ore the property of the state, so that the diamond mT 
frequently brought into close relations with the 
court, and Mu- Jumla, being especially fortunate, was by the 
rcignmg monarch, Mohammed Kutub Shah II,, granted the 
lAlfr^'cntios of the diamond industn' on 
sovereign. The, Shah soon realised that the 
to S T'® ®*'^eptional talents and advanced him 

to high favour, which was perpetuated during the reivn of 
his successor, Abdullah Kutub Shah, so much so K 
within a few years, the son of the oil merchant of Ispahan 
occupied the proud position of Wazii- of Golconda ^ 

to uivl^roof . before opportunity offeied for Mir J umla 
pi oof of his very high military genius 

and concluded with the empire both by Golconda 

prevented any possible expan.sion northwards 
l^ngdom, but to the Par South, whither the 
armies haa not succetided in penetrating, the way 

£ iToTr fchof independent Southern states which 
had at one tune paid tribute to the great Hindu emnire of 

Madura, still remained 
powerful the others, such as Trichinopoli Tanjore and 
weakest of all, Chandragiri, were an easy prey to the invader’ 

ShrM^n^* ITT^® in much reduced sovereignty,' • 

^ Mi of the mighty .Rayas, 

fielf empire of Vijayan^ar on the 

held of lahkota by the powerful Deccan lungs, the 
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^[ieroi*s succeeded in occupying the provinces immediately 
surrounding the fallen caj>ital, but to the south the Moslem 
advance had been stayed, and in the riistrict of Caddapah 
and the Caniatio the Dravidian population had not suffered ; 
their rich fields ooatiiiuod to flourish, and but for an occa¬ 
sional raid; the immensely wealthy ancient Hindu shrines 
had remained unmolested. 

The reason to which Chandragiri owed its safety was 
probably to be found in the fact that, after the fall of 
Vijayanagar, the Nayaks of Madura, though they had 
actually become independent rulers, at first continued their 
allegiancie voluntarily, if in a rather desultory fashion, to the 
Chandragiri princes, whom they still looked upon as the 
rightful heirs of the great Empire of the South. 

This allegiance came to a definite end with the accession, 
to the throne of Madura, of the famous Tirumala Nayak 
(1627-1659), who repudiated all obligations entered into by 
hki predecessors and thus completely severed all conneotion 
botw'een the Northern and Southern Carnatic. It was at this 
moment that Mir Jumla, Wazir of Golconda, prevailed ux)on 
his sovereign, Abdullah Kutub Shall, to allow him to lead 
an army against Chandragiri, and this small kingdom, 
abandoned to its fate by its Hindu neighbours, soon fell a 
prey to the Moslem forces. 

They overran the district of Cuddapah, continuing their 
advance towards the famous rock fortress of GancUkota, 
which they took by storm, and in due course occupied the 
capital, Chandragiri. The ancient and wealthy Teinplo of 
Vishnu at Tirupati, still one of the most sacred shrines of 
Southern India, was desecrated and robbed of its treasures, 
a fate which was meted out to many other centres of Hindu 
worship in the Northern Carnatic. 

Following up his military success, Mir Jumla conquered 
the whole of the rich province from Guntur to the Chilka 
Lake on the borders of Orissa, later known as the Northern 
drears. 

Abdullah Kutub Shah, as a mark of gratitude towards 
his Wazir, bestowed upon him, as his personal jagir, three 
himdred miles of the subjugated country, which included 
within its limit-B the famous diamond mines of Kolar, and 
these now became his private property and the main source 
of his great wealth, 

Mir Jumla carried on a most profitable trade in diamonds 
with the Portuguese at Goa, and counted as his principal 
client the Viceroy, Dom Felipe da Mascarenhas. With the 
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proceeds ho raised and equipped an army 25,000 strong, and 
a formidable park of artillery cast from the copper idols of 
the pUindered Hindu ehrines and manned by efficient 
English and French gunners ; he also inchided in his retinue 
160 weil-traiued war elephants. 

Whilst living on his huge estates almost in regal splen¬ 
dour, IVIir Jumla still retained his hold on the govoniment of 
Golconda ; ills son, Mohammed Amin, acted as his dejmty 
at Hyderabad, and every office of teportatice in the state 
was filled by the Wazir’s nominees. By degrees Abdullah 
Kntub Shah came to the conclusion that to vest so much 
power in a subject had been, to say tho least, an unwise step, 
and, gi'owing suspicious, he commanded the Wazir to attend 
at the capital. 

Mir Jimila obeyed his sovereign's summons, but though 
Abdullah Kutub Shah received him with wonted cordiality, 
the Wazir had not been at the court more than a very 
few days before he discovered that there was a plot in 
tho making to seize, imprison, and, worst of all, to blind 
him. 

Mir Jumla lost no time, but left Hyderabad and fled back 
to his jagiVy but Abdullah Kutub Shah made no further 
attempt to liide his designs upon the minister, whose son and 
family were arrested by his orders and imprisoned within 
the fortress of Golconda. 

Tho existence of Mir Jumla had long been known to 
Prince Aurangzeb, whose spies were distributed everywhere, 
and who had recognised in the Wazir tiie moat useful ally in 
his scheme for the subversion of the Kutub Shahi kingdom. 
For some time, though still personally unacquainted, the 
two men had been indulging m secret correspondence, and 
at this critical moment the Wazir wrote the Moghul prince 
tho following letter: 


I have rendered, as all the W'orJd knows, essential services to 
the King of Golconda, and he owes me a heavy debt of gratitiido. 
Nevertheless he is plotting my ruin and that of my family. 
May I be permitted, therefore, to tlirow myself under your 
protection ? 

In acknowledgment of the kindness I anticipate at your 
hands, I siigj;ast a plan by wliich you may easily obtain 
l)08session both of the King’s person and kingdom. 

Confide in my integrity, and the enterpri.se will be neither 
difficuli. nor dangerous. Assemble four or five thousand of 
yoiu* choicest cavalry, and proceed by forced marches towards 
Golconda, which may be reached in sixteen day.s, spreading a 
rumour that this body of horse is escorting an Ambassador 
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mm Bhah Jelian, who has affairs of inonTieiit to iiagofciate with 
tiio King at Bhagnagar.^ 

The Dabir,*^ tliroxigh whose medium the first cominunication 
is always made to the King, is my relation, my creature and 
entirely In my confidence. 

Yon have only to advance with rapidity and I promise so to 
order it that you shall anivo at the gate of Bhagnagar without 
exciting a suspicion that you lue any other than an Ambassador 
from Shah Jehan* When the King advances, according to 
custom, to receive his crodentials, you may easily sociu’o his 
person, then liis whole family, and dispose of him in the manner 
you may deem fit, inasmuch as his pmace of Bhagnagar, w'iip'O 
he usually lives, is unwalled and w'ithout a ditch or fortification 
of finy sort. Meanwhile I will 'l©x>ay the whole exponso of tho 
expe(iiti(ni and engage bo pay fifty thousand rupees daily dunng 
the time it may be in progress.^ 

Shah Jehan had been duly informed of the break between 
the King of Golconda and his Wazir, and, though anxious to 
win the allegiance of so able a servant as Mir dumla, he still 
most earnestly desired to maintain peace with Abdullah 
Kutub Shah. He therefore sent simultaneously a firman to 
Mir Jumla, through the agency of Aurangzeb, creating him 
a commander of 6000 in the imperial service ; and a letter to 
the King of Golconda, couched in most friendly terms, 
requesting him to release the family of his former Wazir, who 
was about to become a Mansabdar of the empire. 

Aurangzeb despatched both the firman to Mir Jumla and 
the blniperor^s letter to the Kiiig of Golconda, but whilst 
nominally obeying his father’s commands, he had determined 
bo go against them in spirit and to make a treacherous attack 
on Abdallah Kutub Shah before the King had been given 
time either to accede to or refuse Shah Jeban’s request. 

To obtain his end the Prince followed, in a somewhat 
modified form, the jJan suggested to him by Mir Jumla. 

Some years previous to these events Aurangzeb bad 
betrothed his eldest son, Mohammed Sultan, to his cousin, 
Gulrukh Banu, daughter of the Emperor’s eldest son, 
Prince Shuja. 

At the time of their betrothal tho bride and bridegroom 
were mere children, but now they had attained marriageable 
age and Aurangzeb made the public aiinouncemont to the 

‘ The name originally given to Hyderabad by ite founder, KuU 
Kutub Shah, after Bhaginati, his favoiarite dancing girl, until 
sub.^quent to her death it was changed to Hyderabad. 

* The Babir-ul-Mulk or Ministo of Foroign Affairs. 

TravaU in the Moghul Empire^ Bernier, pp. 19-20. 
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court that his son, Mohammed. Sultan, would 
shortly leave Aurangabad for Bengal, of which province 
Prince Shuja was yicero3’, and that the nuptials with the 
prinoesB would be forthwith solemnised there. Having made 
this aimounceinent, he wrote to Abdullah Kutub Shah begging 
him, in token of his friendship, to permit his son to travel 
to Bengal via Goloonda and Orissa so as to avoid thi> long 
journey through Central India. Totally unsuspicious of the 
sinister designs which had provoked this letter and glad of 
the opportunity of impressing his formidable neighbour with 
the oordiahty of his feelings, Abdullah Kutub Shah at once 
consented to the Prince’s request, and on January 10, 1656, 
Mohammed Sultan, with an escort of 5000 especially 
selected Mogbul cavalry, set out from Aurangabad. He 
carried on his person his father’s instructions to the eUect 
that, arrived at Hyderabad, he should immediately carry 
out an attack upon Abdullah Kutub Shah, and endeavour, 
to use Aurangzeb’s own words, to “ lighten his body of the 
burden of his head ”, 

In the meantime the King of Golconda had rtxeived 
Shah Jehan’s letter demanding the release of the captives 
in the fortress, and immediately complied with it. 

Mohammed Amin and his faniily, now at liberty, 
travelled towards the frontier and met Mohammed Sultan 
abgut twmiby-four miles from the city of Hyderabad. Mo¬ 
hammed Sultan, follow'ed by his cavalry escort, all riding at 
full speed, now headed for the Hussein Sagar Tank, situated 
two miles outside the walls of the Kutub Shahi capital, 
which point of vantage they reached on January 24. 

The strength of the Moghul prince’s escort brought 
Abdullah Kutub Shah to the realisation of the trap wdiich had 
been laid for him. Leaving Hyderabad entirely undefended 
to the mercy of the invaders, the King, his family and 
entire court sought refuge within the walls of the hitherto 
impregnable quadruple fortress of Golconda. Mohammed 
Sultan and his troops entered the Kutub Shahi capital, 
which for two entire days was subjected to all the horrors 
of a sack. The Moghul prince occupied the royal palace and 
commanded his men to plunder it of the gi'eater part of its 
treasures, including the library of unique and pricele>ss manu¬ 
scripts collected by generations of the highly cultured 
sovereigns of Golconda. 

The treacherouo plans of Prince Aurangzeb bad, how¬ 
ever, not met with the success he had hoped for ; his son had 
failed to achieve the suggested murder of Abdullah Kutub 
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_, as also the annexation of the King of Golconda’s 

dominions, other than the capital. Detiermined, if possible, 
to make good this failure, Aiirangzeh, at the head of a 
X»owerf\iI army, now marched to tho assistance of his son, 
whom he joined outside the gates of the fox’tress of Gclconda. 
A steady bombardment was kept up by the Moghuls from 
February 7 to March 30, but oven their heaviest guns proved 
useless i u*a,mat this stronghold, which constituted a city in 
itself. I he King of Goloonda gained heart from the know¬ 
ledge, received through the agency of one of his envoys at 
l> 0 lhi, that the treacherous attack upon his kingdom had 
beem undertaken without the authorisation of the Em- 
|>oror. He also knew that whilst the heir apparent, Prince 
l)ara Shekoh, was Shah Jehan^e favourite sun, relations 
between tliis Prince and his brother Aurangzeb were at all 
times strained, and on the strengtli, principally, of these 
differences between the brothers, Abdullah Kutub Shah 
instructed liis ambassador at Delhi to endeavour to enlist 
the sympathies of tho heir apparent on hia behalf. The 
success of this diplomatic move was far greater than the 
King of Goloonda hiui dared to hope. 

His ambassador promptly won over Prince Dara Shekoh, 
and also gained the assistance of tlie Emperor’s daughter, 
the gentle Jehanara, who, ever anxious to help in the cause 
of peace, joined her brother in pleading with »Shah Jehan 
for the freedom of Golconda. 

The Emperor had never desired war with the Kutub 
Shahi state, and would only have consented to it in the 
event of the King of Golconda’s refusal to release M 0 ‘ 
hammed Amin. Aurangzeb’s high-handed and independent 
action had roused him to intense anger, and ho immediately 
sent a letter, worded in the sternest possible language, to Ids 
son commanding him instantly to raise the siege of Golconda, 
to conclude a fresh treaty of peace with tho King, and then 
to withdraw with his troops to Aurangabad. Simultane¬ 
ously almost with the arrival of this severe expression of the 
Emperor’s displeasure, and the terms insisted upon bj’’ him, 
Mir Jumla, at the head of his personal army, reached the 
camp of the besiegers from the Carnatic, hoping to be able 
to assist his confederate in executing the plan for which he 
liimself bad been so largely responsible. 

Aurangzeb, however, to his extreme regret, had at that 
moment no choice but to conform to his father’s orders, and 
accordingly, on April 13, peace was concluded with Ab¬ 
dullah Kutub Shah, who not only agreed to pay a large sum 
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into tlio imperial treasury, but also, in order to conciliate 
Aurangzeb, bestowed upon Prince Mohammed Sviltan the 
hand oi his second daughter in marriage. 

The peace treaty duly signed, Aurangzeb retired across 
the frojitier to his own viceroyalty and Mir Jomla proceeded 
to Delhi, wdiere the Emperor was so greatly impressed by his 
poreonaiity and rare gifts, that ho very soon appointed him 
VVazir of t ho empire in place of the great Sadullah Khan, 
recently deceased. 

With tho enrolment of Mir Jumla amongst ^Sbab Jehan’s 
loading Mamahdars, his personal jagir, the Golconda 
Carnatic, became the property of the empire. 

Aurangzeb had, in spite of the failure of then first joint 
intrigue, gained a devoted adherent in Mir Jumla, who, 
occupying the highf'st office in the state, was naturally 
always conversant with ail the tangled politics of the Deccan 
courts and was thus in a position to bo of invaluable assist¬ 
ance to him in his next independent j)roject, that of over¬ 
throwing tho Adil Shah’s kingdom of Bijapur. 

Peace had reigned between Shah Jehan and Mohammed 
Adil Shah, but for an occasional passing cloud, for fully ton 
years now, and the ruler of Bijapur Kad proved himself, 
with tho one exception of A^usuf, founder of the dynasty, 
the greatest and most able monarch of his house. 

Religious tolerance was sho\vn alike to Hindu and Musul- 
man, and yet, through no fault of the sovereign himself, his 
reign saw the reawakening, after many centuries, of the 
warlike spirit ot Maharashtra brought back to actuality by 
one of the greatest and most romantic personalities which 
the history of India has ever known. 

Two sons had been bom to Shabaji Bhonslo by his 
marriage with Jijabai, daughter of Lakhoji Jadhavrao the 
eider, Sambhaji in 1623, the younger, named Sivaji, in April 
1627. 

The union between Shahaji and his wife had been a happy 
one and continutKl so until the year 1630, when suddenly the 
Mahratta chieftain conceived a violent passion for Tukabai, 
a girl belonging to a family of tl)o name of Mohite, well 
kno^vn in Maharashtra, whom he made his second wifo. 

Shahaji Bhonsle had not, by this action, committed any 
offence against the laws of his country, which recognised 
polygamy, but Jijabai’s proud spirit revolted at the thought 
that she, a descendant of tho Yadava kings, should be called 
upon to share her lord’s affections with one who, though a 
member of an ancient and honourable house, could not claim 
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St^of royal birth, and from this time onwards Shahaji and 
iErtwife began stetvdily to drift apart, the estran^ment 
becoming even more acccntuatod in the year 1636, when the 
IMahratta commander entered the service of the K-ing of 


sLhaji rapidly rose to favour with Mohammed Adil Shah, 
who, in the following year, entrusted him with the leauership 
of a military expedition to the Central and Southern Carnatio, 
the aim of which was to force the local Hindu chiefs to accept 

the suzerainty cf Bijapur. , mi • 

Shahaji fully justified the King’s confidence, and within a 
brief period had overrun the whole of that portioii of the 
Mysore plateau which comprised the districts of Bangalore 
and Sera. Continuing their progress under their able com- 
inander, the Bijapur troops penetrated into the heart ot the 
Tamil South, armexing the stronghold of Jinji, as also the 
city of Tanjore, the ancient capital of the Cholas, to the 
Adil Shahi kingdom. All the conquered di.striots were 
bestowed by his sovereign upon Shahaji as tis j^rsonal 
jagim in grateful recognition of his services. Shahaji spent 
the following ten years almost entirely in these jospw'tf in the 
company of his older son, Sambhaji, and having with him 
also Vyankoji, the child born to him by his second wife, 
Tnkabai, who wavS destined eventually to become the founder 
of the Southeni Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore. 

IVLcanwliilo Jijabai continued to reside in her coiisoi’t s 
original Dcccan jagir of Poona, neglected by Shahaji, but 
having with her her second son, Sivaji, between whom and 
herself there exiled the deepest allection. ^ Her only other 
solace was derived from her intense belief in and devotion 
to the rites of tho Hindu faith. In Jijabai s mind religion 
Nvaa closely interwoven with political and nationalistic idc ils, 
in fact it ‘merged into those. Hinduism can be far better 
described as a vast religious federation than as one great 
all-compri.sing faith, and this for tho reason that it numbers 
alike amongst its followers those who pay homage tn the 
beautiful spiritual conceptions of the \ edas and 1 urarias, 
as well as many to w'hom the crude demon worship of the 
South makes strong appeal. • 

Within the folds of Hinduism new sects and sub-sects 
have constantly arisen, some almost in direct contrametion 
to others, such as those where even the rigid laws of caste 
have been modified. One of the most notable of thc^ was 
that founded as far back as 1228 at Pandharpur in Maha- 
rushtra, the basis of which was the worship of Knslma 
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>)r his local name of Vithoba. The first of the line 
saints and exponents of this faith at Pandharpur was 
the son of a Brahmin who had lost his caste ; ho was suc¬ 
ceeded by Chokhamela who bcdongod to the despised caste 
of Mahars (leather-workers) ; and the most famous of ail to 
occupy this position was none other than the religious poet, 
Namdeo, by trade a tailor. This poet’s sacred verses, the 
commentary treatise written by Dnyandeo on the Bhagavat 
Gita, the oration by the Hero of Jlatbura before the great 
battle of the Mahabliarata, which is actually looked upon 
as the foundation, of the ideals and morality of the modem 
Hindu, were written not in Sanskrit but in Marathi, the 
teachings of the eighth incarnation of Vishnu being thus 
made accessible to the many millions of people to w'hom the 
classic language of the Brahmin was unknown. The worship 
of Vithoba became tbe local religion of the Mahrattas, and 
created amongst them, by its far less rigid view^s in regard 
to caste, a sense of nationality unknown to Hindus in other 
parts of India. 

Jijahai, herself an ardent devotee of Vithoba, with the 
assistance of a learned Brahmin named Dadoji Koncloo, tlie 
land agent of Shahaji’s Poona estates, initiated hei" son into 
the doctrines of the saints of Pandliarpur and deeply im~ 
preswsed the receptive mind of the youthful Sivaji with the 
w^onderfiil stories of the great epics, never failing to M-ppIy 
them as illustrating the terrible change from the glories of 
the past to the degradation of the present. She would 
vSpeak to him of the days w'hori the rule of a Hindu monarch 
and the worship of the Hindu gods had been dominant in 
the land aiid when Hindu women could wander about un¬ 
protected, secure in the reverence for their sex which the 
tradition of Sita, Draupadi and Damayanti had fostered in 
the male population of the country ; and she would compare 
to it the dangers arising to Maharashtra from the rule of the 
Moslem who had no regard for Hindu faith, nor any sense of 
chivalry towards the Hindu maiden, liable at any moment 
to be seized and carried oflf to the harems of the lawless 
Abyssinian, Arab and Afghan chieftains who thronged the 
court of Bijapur. His mother’s teachmg and her idluence 
generally made a profound impression upon the receptive, 
chivalrous mind of Sivaji, in whose veins flowed the blood 
of Rama and Sita, and wliose maternal ancestors had ruled 
in the very place W’^here the Moghul vicero}^ now held court- 

Gradually the young Mahratta began to regard himself 
in the light of the deatuiod champion of his country and of 
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ith, and there rallied round him, determined to help 
attain his aim, tlireo playmates of his early youth, 
themselves petty Mahratta vassals of Bijapur. 1 hese were 
Baii Phasalkar, Yeaaji Kank and Tanaji Malusre, and a few 
years later they were joined by a fourth, a Brahmin named 

Moro Pant Pingle. , , „ • 

In 1646 Sivaji took tho first step towards challenging the 
power of Bijapur by the seizure of the fort of Toma, and in 
the ensuing yeai- followed up tills success by the occupation 
of the great stronghold of Kondana, a most important 
strategical point in Maharashtra. The Prince changed the 
n.arae of Kondana to that of Singhgarh, or the Lioiis hort. 
under which it figured prominently in the later annals of me 

Mabrattas. In the same year the appointed manager of his 

father’s estates in Poona died, and Sivaji, now of fuh age, 
took that duty upon his own shoulders, and furthermore 
assumed personal command over the local vassals. Assisted 
by the forces they wore able to place at hLs disposal, bivaji 
gained possession of nine forts in the state of Bijapur, and a 
detachment of his cavalry, under the leadership of a Brahmin 
officer named Abaji Sondeo, occupied the important town of 
Kalyan, whence the Moslem governor, Maulana Ahmed, was 
expelled. Tho young chief’s rebellion against Bijapur 
affected as a matter of course the position of Shahaji, lii-s 
father, at the court; and Mohammed Adil Shah commanded 
him to bring about his son’s submission, if necessary by lojce. 

Shahaji, as one of the most powerful nobles of the Add 
Shah’s court, bad no desire to quarrel with Bijapur and lost 
no time in sending a letter, couched in severe terms, to his 
son, but Sivaji practically ignored his father’s remonstrances 
and merely replied that, having attained full ago, he assumed 

entire responsibility for his actions. _ i •• i. u 

The King of Bijapur, wrongly suspecting bbahaji to be 
the secret instigator of his son’s revolt, had the former 
placed under arrest and tlrreatened for some days with that 
most tenable of punishments, meted out to traitors, that of 
being walled up alive. Eventually, however, the King 
oonvinciDg proof of his varssal b coiiiploto lunoconco 

and instantly ordered his release. , , , , , 

A very suix>rficial jieace was concluded with bivaji. who 
was allowed to retain the captured forts as tho vassal oi hijatiui end 

^‘^X^'death, oil November 4, 1656, of Mohammed Adil 
Shah was followed by the accession to the throne of his son 
Ali Adil Shah II.. and this change provided Aurangzeb, who 
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had never recovered from the humiliation he had suffered at 
Golconda, with the longed-for opportimity to try to make 
good his failure there by conquering the neighbouring 
kingdom. 

Aurangzob, persuading Shah Joliaii that the new ruler 
was not the legal heir to the tlirono, but a pretender who had 
been brought into tiio harem as a child, obtained the 
Emperor’s permission to invade Bijapur. Assisted by 
strong reinforcements under the command of IVlir Jumla, 
whom Shah Jehan despatched to the Deccan from Delhi, the 
Prince, on January 18, 1657, crossed the frontier into the 
Adil Shah’s kingdom. 

At tho outset the Moghuls were entirely successful; 
Bidar, the former capital of the Bahmani and Earid Shalii 
kings, was, after a month’s siege, taken by assault, and the 
Bijapur army suffered a crushing defeat near Kalyani, 
which city was in consequence forced to capitulate. 

Aiirangzeb, flushed with victory, was preparing to 
ad'.'ance against tlie capital Bijapur when instructions from 
Delhi once more prevented him irom carrying out his 
ambitious plans. 

Mir Junda’a departure to the Deccan, whilst of great 
military assistance to Aurangzeb. had deprived the IMnce 
of one of his most able spokesmen at the imperial court, and 
in his absence Prince Dara Sliekoh took up the cudgels in 
defence of the King of Bijapur, as he had previously done in 
the cose of tho monarch of Golconda, and succeeded in con¬ 
vincing tho Emperor of the complete legitimacy of the claim 
of Ali Adil Shah II. The result was an imperial firman 
despatched to Aurangzeb instructing him instantly to con¬ 
clude peace with Bijapur ; to demand from the new king the 
cession of Bidar, Kalyani and certain other districts to the 
Moghul enipire ; and to retire as soon as these conditions 
had been complied with. Aurangzeb had no choice but to 
obey the imperial command, but he set out on the home¬ 
ward march, his heart and mind filled to overflowing with 
fury and bitterness against his father, and still more against 
the brother who had been instrumental in frustratinff his 
plans. ^ 

This tragedy of blighted hopes and ambitions unsatisfied 
eventually led to the terrible calamity which began to 
tlireaten India and its hapless population, from the moment 
of Aurangzeb’s recall from Bijapur 

The principal actors in the great drama which was pre¬ 
paring wore tho children of Shah Jehan. The heir to the 
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Jue, Prince Dara Shekoh, known by tho high title of 
i3fiah-i-.Balaad-Ikbak or Prince of Lofty Fortune, waa both 
remarkable and versatile in character. Warm-hearted and 
generous, his impulsive nature sometimes asserted itself in a 
certain arrogance towards the nobles of his father’s court if 
any word or action of theirs aroused las displeasure. 

He was the idol of the populace of Delhi, both Musulinan 
and Hindu, for, in liis dealings with them, and especially 
with the poor and needy, his kindness and charity were never 
appealetf to in vain. 

His religion was that of the liberal Islamic school founded 
in Akbar’s day, !iis principal spiritual adviser being AEan 
Mir, the celebrated Musulmaa saint of Ijahore. One of his 
closest friends was the Sufi teacher, Sarmad, by origin a Jew 
from Kashan in Persia, and association with him not only 
brought a cionsiderable element of tho mysticism and 
philosophy of the Sufis into the Islam the Prince had 
adopted, but also made him thoroughly acquainted with 
the tcaciiings of the Talmud. Dara Shekoh believod, as 
Akbar and Abul Fazl had believed in their day, that in spite 
of the numerous outward discrepancies, tho Musulman and 
Hindu faiths wero not fundamentally opposed to each other. 

Allahabad, the province over which Dara Shekoh 
governed, held the holy city of Benares, and the Prince 
counted amongst his friends many of the learned Brahmin 
pandits who dwelt withhi its gates. With their assistance 
tho Prince undertook and completed the translation of the 
Upanishads, the great Sanskrit commentaries on the Vedas, 
into Persian, and followed up this formidable work by 
another to which he gave the significant title of “Tho 
Mingling of two Oceans ”, and in which he strove to show 
the close resemblance between Hindu philosophy and the 
dootriiies of the Sufi school of Islamic thought. His desire 
for spiritual enlightenment caused him also to study the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic faith under the able guidance 
of the Flemish priest. Father Henri Buzee, a member of the 
Jesuit Mission at Delhi, who eventually became one of his 
closest friends. 

ihrince Dara Shekoh’s views on religion, above all his 
longing to see religious tolerance for all time firmly estab¬ 
lished, may be summed up in the simple but beautiful lines 
of a contemporary Sufi poet: “All this talk of religion and 
infidelity finally leads to one place. The dream is the sanxe 
dream, only the interpretations differ ^ 

* Saib Tabrii’.i. Seo Joumal oj the Royal Aeiuiic Society, Api il 1925. 
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The relations existing between the Emperor and the hew 
apparent were of the wannest. Shah Jehan placed implicit 
oonhdeiice in his son, and as ho himself grew older, proved it 
by delegating to Prince Dara Shekoh a considerable portion 
of nnporial authority and allowing him a free hand to deal 
with, and settle, many important questions witliout refer¬ 
ring them to the sovereign. The Prince in durbar occupied 
a golden chair placed only very slightly benea th the throne, 
and the Emperor had conferred upon him the hitherto un¬ 
precedented rank of commander of 40,000. 

Before completing the portrait of the heir to the throne, 
it is also necessary to throw some light upon the great 
romance of his life brought into it by bis marriage to his 
third wife, a Hindu dancing girl residing at Delhi, known 
by the name of Ra-na-dil, or “ Clear Heart and famed 
throughout the North of India for her rare beauty. 

Dara liad married as his first wife his cousin Nadira 
Begum, the daughter of Prince Parviz ; and as his second, 
a Georgian slave girl of the palace, named Uclipuri; his 
third consort he had met some years previously when, 
together with many young nobles of the court of Delhi, he 
frequented the house inhabited by the beautiful Hindu 
dancing girl. The handsome and brilliant young Prince 
soon coni})letely w^on the heart of Ba-na-dil, w'ho consented 
to give up the life she had hitherto led and to enter his harem 
as his mistress. In the eyes of the law of Islam the position 
now occupied by Ka-na-dil was in no way one of degrada¬ 
tion, but Data's chivalrous nature rebelled against the 
thought that the woman he loved above all others and in 
whom he may akeady then have divined qualities unusual 
in one of her class, sliould accupy a status beneath that of 
his other two conaorts. 

He begged permiASsion of Sh«ah Jehan to make her his 
wife according to the most binding rites of the Moslem 
code, and he further besought his father, after the mamage, 
to raise her to the full rank and dignity of an imperial 
princess. His son's request at first proouced a Btartling 
effect upon the Emperor, who not unnaturally hesitated to 
confer honours of so high an order upon a former nautch 
girl, but he could never find it in his heart permanently to 
refuse any request of the son he loved so dearly ; and in due 
course he gave his consent, and the marriage being dedy 
solemnised, Ra-na-dil became, by adoption, a princess of 
the House of Timur. ^ 

Prince Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal and the second sem of 


Shuja. 
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Jehau, had become a convert to the Shiah brancii of 
JsWn, "which neciired for him the warm support of tho 
PerBian element at tho court of Delhi. He was a man of 
high intellect and of kindly and generous disposition, and 
ruled his rich territory with wisdom and success. 

Events previondy recorded in these pages have loft little 
room for doubt as to the unlovable nature of the Emperor’s 
third son. Prince Aurangzeb, but they may have failed to 
reveal the arrant hypocrisy which was the real ke 3 n[iote of 
hh: character. 

A rigidly orthodox Sunni Musiilman, clothed as a rule in 
the plainest of white garments, he moved about with eyes 
cast to the ground, the very embodiment of humility, and 
would assert on all possible occasions that his military ex¬ 
peditions to the Deccan had been undertaken, not by his 
own desire, which was to exchange the sword for the rosary 
of the Moslem ascetic and spend the remainder of his days 
in prayer, but solely in deference to his fatherwishes and 
interestrS. I'olite in manner to all who approached him, ho 
took none into bis confidenco. 

Prince Dara alone formed a correct estimate of his 
brother’s disposition, and was wont to remark, “ There is 
only one of my brothers whom I fear, the Prayer-Monger 
Ih-inoe Murad Bakhsh, the Emperor’s youngest son, was 
not devoid of noble qualities ; ho was by nature brave, 
generous, frank and honourable, but unfortunately ho had 
inherited tho family curse of intemperance, and when imder 
its influencei, would commit indefensible acts of cruelty and 

of violence. . i 

Tho beautiful nature of Princess Jehanara is already 
known to us. When still quite young, she had sought to 
establish a better understanding between Dara and 
Aurangzeb, although her affection and sympathy centred 
far more in her eldest brother, whose faith she shared as an 
ardent follower of the Sufis ; she was one with him also in 
his unswerving devotion to their father. 

Hot younger sister, Roshanara, whose birth was followed 
bv the tragedy of her mother’s death, was in all respects, 
physical and moral, the reverse of the gentle Jehanara. 
Nature had withheld from her both the beauty and thc^ 
varied gifts so generously bestowed upon Jehanara, but had 
endowed her with a brilliant and caustic wit, which found 
expression in the most bitter utterances. From the moment 
of her earliest recollections, she had felt herself put in the 
* See Manucci, Storia tlo Mogor^ vol, i. p. 229. 
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background and had realised that lie^’ father’s affection for 
her pos8t\ssed none of tlie intensity which marked his re¬ 
lations with Dara and Jehanara. iBlmbittered by this, her 
mind became obsessed with hatred against her eldest brother 
and sister, and made of her the confidante and tt)ol of the 
scheming Aurangzeb. 

On September 6, IB57, Shah Jehan was suddenly seized 
with serious illness and for a w'eek his life was almost 
despaired of, but gradually his condition began to improve 
and his ph 3 ^sicians advised change of air as the most 
necessary means for the Emperor to recover his strength. 

Before leaving Delhi for Agra, which city he had selected 
for convalescence and at which he arrived on November 26, 
Shah Jehan, feeling greatly weakened by his severe illness, 
came to the conviction that his days were numbered, and in 
the presence of all the loading nobles of his court, solemnly 
nominated Dara Shekoh his heir, and from that moment 
practically placed the entire government of the empire in 
his son's hands. 

Dara, faithful to his trust, strove to meet his great re¬ 
sponsibilities in the most loyal spirit, but the news of his 
accession to power aroused feelings of intense jealousy in his 
brothers Shuja and Murad Bakbsh, w’^ho, fully convinced of 
the imminence of the Emperor’s death, determined to con¬ 
test by force of arms Dara’s claims to the throne. Shuja 
took the first step towards rebelhon by publicly assuming 
the title of King at his viceregal capital of Raj Mahal, and 
was closely followed by Murad wdio, on December 5, pro¬ 
claimed himself Emperor at Ahmedabad with the title of 
Maniw'uj-nd-Din, first putting to death his Diw^an, Ali Naki, 
who had tried to diasuado him from such a step. 

Aurangzeb alone appeared to accept the situation w ithout 
demur, and to continue in the regular performance of his 
riglitful duties of Vicoro^^ of the Deccan. 

Prince Dara, however, was not deceived by this mild 
attitude of the “ Prayer-Monger ”, and was much more dis¬ 
turbed by his apparent calm than by the unmistakable 
liostility of his other two brothers. 

The heir apparent marked his assumption of the reins 
of government by immediately removing from ofiice his 
father’s Wazir, Mir Jumla, and it was this act w’hich made it 
necessary for Aurangzeb to exercise extreme caution in hia 
further movements. Mir Jumla, though devoted to 
Aurangzeb’s interests and desirous of placing his well- 
trained personal army and fine park oi artillery at the 
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^ ice’a dwposal in any attempt oil bis part to advance 
^iSxorthwards, was, for the time being, prevented from doing 
so by the fact that his son, Mohammed Amin, retained 
at the court as hostage for Mn Jumla s loyalty. 

In was not long, however, before the crafty minds of 
Aurangzeb and thei former M'azir had devised a scheme 
worthy of a Machiavelli to deceive Prince Dara. 

Anrangze,b summoned Mir Jumla t6 appear before him 
in 0 }>eTi durbar, and after publicly arraigning him for his 
ingratitude towards him8elf,had liim arrestixl and imprisoned 
wdthin the fortress of Daulatabad. Wh^n the news of the 
ex-Wazii’s arrest reached the imperial court, the Emperor 
and Prin6e Dara, far from su8j>ecting the deception which 
was l)eing practised upon them, believed that Mk Jumla was 
piying the penalty of his loyalty to theixi, and, in apprecia¬ 
tion of his supposed fidelity, showered favours upon his son. , 

Aurangzeb appropriated Mir Jumla's entir e artiller}% and 
having incorporated it into his own army, thought the 
moment ripe to strike the first blow by declaring his in¬ 
tention of supporting the claim of his brother Prince Murad 
Bakhsh to the throne of India. 

The letter which he sent to Murad to acquaint him with 
his proposed efforts on his behalf was typical of the hy|)ocrisy 
Avith which he always put forward his religious ^dew^s os a 
cloak for his political <ie8igns. In this letter ho branded 
Dara os an idolater and consorter with infidels of all faiths; 
he further emphasised that Murad alone was, by his noble 
qualities, fitted to rule over the empire, Shuja being dis¬ 
qualified as a Shiah, and he himself, once assured of liis 
beloved brother Murad’s accession to the throne, having but 
one desire—to end his days in the cell of a dervish. 

Murad enthusiastically welcomed his brother’s support, 
know^ing him to be possessed not only of great military gifts, 
but also of a pow^erful army ; and the two princes were 
oliortly joined by Prince Siiuja, who, acting under the totally 
unfounded belief that Shah Johan’s illness was due to poison 
slowly and stealthily administered by Dara, determined to 
assist his brothers in frustrating his claims to the throne. 

Shuja advanced from Bengal at the head of his troops and 
entered the Upper Gangetic Valley, whilst Aurangzeb and 
Murad led their armies from their resy)ective seats of govern¬ 
ment into Malwa, where they joined forces on April 14,1658, 
near the village of Dharmat, situated some miles south-west 
of Ujjain. 

Meanwhile, events were moving also at the imperial court, 
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and a renult of many long and earncBt conferences between 
tho Emperor, Prince Dara and the Princess Jehai\ara, it had 
l>een agreed that the heir apparent should remain, at Agra 
to administer the government and to protect hia father in 
case of need ; that a force under the joint command of 
Ihince Dara's eldest son, Prince Sulaiman Shekoh, and of 
Mirza-Raja Jai Singh, should proceed again.^t Shuja ; and 
that one of the greatest of the Hindu feudatories of the 
empire, Maharaja Jas want Singh of Marwar, should be given 
the command of the main army destined to act against 
Murad and Aurangzeb. Dara's reasons for making this latter 
appointment were based chiefly upon his conviction that 
he himself was personally endeared to the K<ajputB because 
of his frank dealings with them and his openly avowed 
sympathy with their religious beliefs, in return for which 
they would fight for him unto death ; and also upon the sure 
knowledge that hia sister Roshanara was unceasingly in¬ 
triguing at court in favour of her brother Auraiigzeb, who, 
es])eciaUy amongst the Mosleiu noblas, wajj far more popular 
than the heir apparent himself. 

Tho army led by Jaswant Singh into Malwa included, in 
addition to his own Rather clansmen from Marwar, those of 
the cadet branch of Batlam under their prince, Ratan Singh, 
and also the entire forces of tho Haras of Kotah commanded 
by their chief, Rao Mukund Singh. 

Aurangzeb, when informed of the near approach of this 
formidable army, sought once again to avert the danger by 
resorting to a cunning plan. He sent a Brahin in, named Kavi 
Rtti, to Joswant’s lie^quarters at Ujjain with the mission to 
persuade the latter towithdrawto his own capital of Jodhpur, 
assuring him that he could safely do so as he, Aurangzeh, 
was not actuated by any w^arlike intentions, but was merely 
going to Agra to visit his father. 

The Rajput prince w^as proof against this astuteness and 
sent the following blunt reply: “ I must carry out tho 
Emperor’s orders. I cannot retrace my steps without 
disgrace 

On April 15 at dawn, the opposing forces of almost 
equal strength came into contact near Dharmat. A fierce 
battle ensued, fortune at first seeming to favour the im¬ 
perialists. 

Jaswant Singh maintained the method of w^arfare 
traditional to his race and endeavoured to pierce his enemk«* 
ranks and capture their guns in one wild charge. The cry of 
^ Jadunath Sarkor, History of Aurangzib, vol. ii. chap. xv. p. 349. 





Ram Ram, Sita Ram ! ’’ ^ thundered out iucosRautly from 
the imperial lines aB the Rajputa of the vanguard galloped 
forth under the leadership of Mukund Singh of Kotedi. 

Aurangzel/s artillery, served by Indians, answering to 
the signal of their eomiiiauder, Murshid Kuli, now allowed 
their guns full play; but they v/ere ix)Worle8B to stay the 
onslaught of the Rajputs, who, totally indifferent to their 
fire, rode into their very midst and flung themselves upon 
the foe. 

Murshid Kuli perished bravely at his post, and it is more 
than probable that, but for the park of artillery formerly the 
property of Mir Jumla, which had been kept in reserve and 
w hich, manned by skilled English and lYencli gunners, was^ 
now commanded by Aurangzeb to go into action, the claim 
of Shah Jehan*8 youngest son to his father^s throne would 
have received its death-blow on the field of Dbarmat. A 
pitiless fire was, however, poured into the dense mass of 
Rajputs, who, undaunted, were almost touching the muzzles 
of the cannon, and whoso gallant leader, Mukund Singh, fell 
mortally wounded, together with his six brothers, these con- 
Btdtuting all the adult princes of the house of Kotah, At 
the conclusion of the battle the body of Ratan Singh ^ of 
Rat lam was found covered with wounds. 

Joswant Singh still survived, and, rallying the imperial 
army, made a gallant attempt to turn the fortunes of war ; 
but "RoBhanara had not been idle, and as a result of her 
unceasing intrigues at the court, had succeeded in inducing 
Devi Singh Bundela of Orohha, one of the few Hindu 
Mansabdars who had always at heart been a supporter of 
Aurangzeb, to desert at the critical moment with all his 
clansmen from the Emperor’s banner. This example wms 
quickly followed by a Moghul contingent under the command 
of an officer named Kasim Khan, which defection^' left 
Jaswant Singh and his personal vassals alone to cope with a 
situation becoming at every moment more untenable. The 
battle continued without interruption for eight hours more, 
and 7000 gallant Rathor clansmen sacrificed their Jives in 
the Emperor’s cause. 

Their Maharaja at first tried to meet his death upon the 
field where the flower of his army lay, declaring that to live 
after such a defeat would reflect dishonour upon his name ; 
but at length he was deterred from his intentions by the 

' P^ma and 'Sita, the divine hero and heroine of the Rajputs. 

* A splendid monument in whit© marble has been erected on the 
battlefield of Dharmat by the present Rajah of Ratlam to com¬ 
memorate the heroic death of his ancestor. 
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sii])pllcrttioii8 of his minister, Askaran, Tho.kur of Drunera, 
and retreated, to flodhpur attended by the small remnant 
of those “ 40,000 Ratixor svvoids '' v ixich had constituted the 
boast of Marwar. 

rho news oi. Jaswant Shxgh's failiivo liad caused great 
consternation at the imperial court, liut the stout-hcartc^d 
Dara was deterniined not to be discouraged by this defeat 
and itnploreid Shah Johan to allow him to lead his own army 
into Malwa and to use every effort to stay the rebel advance. 
It was some time before the Einpt^ror would give his per¬ 
mission, and when at length, he agreed, it was with sorrow and 
foreboding. 

There is no more .moving scene in Indian history than that 
which depicts the parting of Shah Jehaii from his favourite 
son, thf} only one who had always behaved towards his 
father with loyalty and affection. The Emperor held Prince 
Dara in close embrace as though incapable of letting him go, 
but at length he raised his hands in prayer and called the 
blessing of Allah and Ills I'rophet dowm upon the son who 
was to go forth and fight for the empire. 

.Dara, overcome with emotion, seemed for the moment 
speechless, and making a reverent salaam to his father, pre¬ 
pared to take his departure, but, as he was leavhxg the Hall 
of Audience, Ixis natural buoyancy reasserted itself and there 
issued from his lips in clear tones the words of a proverb 
often applied by members of the house of Timur, and in this 
instance of prophetic meaning, Ya Takht ya Tabut 
(The Throne or the Tomb). Siiah Jehan, as though turned 
to stone, stood with grief-stricken eyes watching for the last 
glimpse of the gallant young figure which he was destined 
never again to behold in life. 

The Prince’s exit from the gates of Agra at the head of 
his army on that bright spring morning was an inspiriting 
BigJit. Dara was seated on a magnificently caparisoned 
ele])hant of gigantic proportions, and wtis closely followed by 
squadron upon squadron of Rajput cavalry clad in richly 
inlnid armour and under the command of some of the most 
renowned of their princes, notably Chhatrnsal, Maharao of 
Bimdi and Raja Ram Singh Rathor, Prince of Kishang.arh, 
head of one of the many junior lines of the royal house of 
Marwar. The most distinguished amongst the Moslem 
officers accomimn>Ing the heir apparent were the Rohiila 
-Mghan, Dilir Khan, one of his devoted adherents; and 
Khalihillah Khan, Governor of Delhi. The strengtli of the 
army w'as further added to by a powerful train of artillery 
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c^^ianded l)y the Venetian, Niccolao Manncci, to whose 
brilliant pen we are indebted for so much of the knowledge 
we possess of these stiiTing days. r t i j 

On May 22 Dara reached the Oharnbal at DhoJpur, anci, 
losing no time in seizing all the fords of whose existence ho 
knew’ prepared to render the passage across the river im- 
nosaible for his brothera at any of these points. Aurangzeb, 
however, was fortunate in having amongst his most rohablo 
officers Subhkaran BuuAela, Baja of Datia, who made him 
acquainted with a notorious Bundela robber chief named 
Champat Rao. This nmn, who w'as familiar with every inch 
of his wild country, gdided the rebel army to a ford known 
to him alone, and, directed by him, Auraugzeb, Murad and 
their troops crossed the river. Thus before the luckless 
Dara fully realised his peril, ho found himself threatened 
from behind, and in the hasty retreat to Agra, which was 
the only means of saving his army, was compelled to 
abandon some of his guns. 

Murad and Aurangzeb were now able to advance rapidly, Bntuo of 
and, ou May 29, came into contact with l>ara and his forces • 

on Hre plain of Samugarb, some eight inilos from the city of 
Agia, where a inorta.1 combat ensued. 

In the olden days, before Akbar’s policy of conciliation 
had united Hindu and Musulrnan in faithful service to his 
house, the Rajpute were alway.s clad in saffron-coloured 
robes when going into battle against the ** Toork , this 
being the symbol of their choice of death rather tlian 
dishonour. 

On this occasion the Rajputs of Data’s army donned the 
saffron robe in proof of their fidelity to the Musulrnan prince, 
and, when Obhatrasal Hara, heading the imperial advance 
guard, went forth to meet the rebels, the impression to them 
was as of some huge yellow flower-bed moving towards their 
lines. AVith customary disregard of danger, the Rajputs, 
invoking the aid of their gods, charged full into their enem ies’ 
ranks, the Prince of Bundi hoping to divide the forces com¬ 
manded by Aurangzeb and Murad and thus to prepare the 
ground for Dara and the main army. 

Dara, mounted on his elephant, now personally led the 
centre of the troops into the way cleared for them by the 
Rajputs, and, but for the treachery of Khalilullah Khan, 
Governor of Delhi, it is more than probable that he would 
have gained complete victory by following along the ground 
80 successfully prepared for him. Khalilullah Khan, who 
was in command of the right wing of the imperial army, 
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which hitherto had taken but little part in the struggle, rode 
up to Prince Dara and spoke the following words to him : 

I know well that I have been in many battles and canipaigrts, 
and boheld fcho iriighty deeds of I'enowiied warriors, yet never 
have I heard of a prince like your Highness, who, appearing for 
the first time in the battlefield, accomplished such valiant acts. 
One thing alone remains to display to the world yonr qualities, 
that is the capture of Attrangzeb. I feel compassion for the 
fatigues your Highness has already undergone, but it would bo 
wrong to lose such a good opportunity, bonder stands 
Aurangzeb with a scanty following ; let us go at once and 
seize liim, as can be done without any difhculty, Let your 
Highness be pleased to descend from your elephant and mount 
your hors© and ride at the head of your own cavalry and the 
squadrons committed to my charge. Wo will go together to 
the attack. It was for this alone that T saved my division, 
seeing that up to now there was no necessity for my engaging. ^ 

Not allowing himsolf time to consider the wisdom of this 
suggestion, Dara, with wonted impetuosity, unhesitatingly 
accepted Klialiluliah’s advice. The soldiers, no longer able 
to catch sight of the inspiring figure of their commander 
seated on his majestic elephant, believed him to have fallen 
in the fray, with the result that the greater part of his army 
became entirely disorganised. The traitor who had brought 
about the disaster mad© use of this wild state of confusion 
to head his own division and promptly to join forces with 
Aurangzeb. That fatal moment decided the issue in favour 
of the rebels, but Dara’s Rajputs never wavered and acoom- 
plished almost superhuman feats of valour in their desperate 
efforts to change the fortunes of war. 

One of their leaders. Raja Rup Singh Rathor, flung 
himself from his charger, and, cutting his w'ay towards 
Aurangzeb’s elephant, attempted with his tulwar to sever 
the girths of the Prince's howdah and thus to bring liim to 
the ground. 

Unlike himself, Aurangzeb was stirred almost to admira¬ 
tion for this act of courage, and, in a generous impulse, called 
to his guards to spare the hero’s life ; but his voice failed to 
reach them or was unheeded, and Rup Singh, assailed on all 
sides, fell to the ground mortally wounded. 

The end of Maharao Chhatrasa-l of Bundi reads like a 
page from one of the ancient epics. Standing erect in the 
howdah of his elephant, he shouted forth the following 
words : “ Accursed be he who flies I Here true to my salt, 


^ Mamicci, Storia do Mogor, vol. i. p. 281. 





my feet are rooted to this field, nor wdil 1 quit it alive but 
v^ith victory This inapiring utterance had scarcely 
issued from the Maharao’s lips, when a cannon-ball stnmk 
})ia elephant and caused it to tnm, trumpeting with fright, 
in ail attempt to flee. Undaunted even by this, Chhatrasal 
Bpruug from the howclah and mounted his horse, and 
with the cry, “ My elephant may turn his back on the 
enemy but never shall his master rode into the thick of 
the fight. 

These words were destined to bo bis last, for almost 
immediately a cannon-ball struck him in the forehead, 
causing ifistantaneous death. His brother Mokim Singh, 
and the ]\laliarao’s youngest son, Bharat Singh, together 
w ith tw^o of his nephews and several thousand of their heroic 
clansmen, perished with him on the field. 

As night fell \i]>on the scene of the disaster, the only 
sounds to be heard were the groans of the wounded and 
dying, and the pale moon shone upon a small group of 
exhausted men—^Dara and the r6jmnant of his great army, 
who, mounted upon their weary steeds, rode slowly back 

to Agra. ^ -Vi. 

The rebel princas were but a few mUes from the citj^ but 
Shah Jehan’s mind wm not concerned with the grave 
menace to his throne ; one thought only held sway and that 
was to comfort bis beloved son in his adversity and to assure 
him that he looked upon his defeat as a decree of fate and as 
in no way due to any fault on his part. 

Ho begged Dara to visit him in order that he might per¬ 
sonally speak words of consolation and of encouragement, 
but Prince Dara sent the following touching message in 
reply : 

I have not tlie face to appear before your Majesty in my 
present wretched plight. Then again if I stay here longer, the 
troops of deatli will encircle and slay me. Give up yoixr wish 
to see my abashed face and permit me to go away. 

Only I beg youi- Majesty to pronoimco the benediction of 
fai*eweil on tliis ilistracted and half-dead man in the long 
journey that he has before him.'* 

.4fter resting for a few hours in his own mansion at Agra, 
Dara, having placed Udipuci and his beio5)^ed Ra-na-dil 
under bis father’s protection, left the city, accompanied only 

^ Tod's Rejasthan^ vol. ii. p. 389. 

* /Wd. 

* Sarkar, History of Avrangzibf vol. ii. chap* xvii, p. 68, 
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by ilia principal wife, Nadira Begnm, and hia second son, 
Sipihr feekoii, on the first stage of tiie long and pitiful 
journey which was destined to have such a tragic close. 

By iiis hnnied departure from Agra, Data had only just 
avoided the victorious armies, who entered the city on June 5, 
when Prince Mohammed Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, 
was immediately appointed Governor. The pretence origin¬ 
ally put forw^ard that tlie rebel princes’ luovemonts were 
dire(;ted only against their brother Dara, w^horn they accused 
of havi ng usurped the throne, and not against the supremacy 
of the Emperor, was now completely dropped, and acting 
under orders from his father, Prince Moharnmod Sultan 
called upon Shah Jehan to euiTendor. 

In spite of the fact that the total garrison of the fort 
palace numbered only 1500 slaves of foreign origin, tlie 
Emperor sent an uncompromising refusal to this outrageous 
demand, to which Aurangzeb retaliated by ordering his son 
to cut off the water supply and closely besiege the imperial 
residence. 

Shah Johan, advanced in years and permanently 
weakened by his recent illness, was, by this cruel order, 
reduced to quenching his thirst with small draughts of 
brackish water from the well of the fortress, in place of the 
pure fresh water from the Jumna. 

(^n June 8 the Em^ieror’s physical sufferings fenced him^ 
to yield, and Mohammed Sultan, heading his troops, entered* 
the fort. Outwardly the faUeu sovereign was treat^ by the 
Prince wdth a certain amount of courtesy, but from the 
moment of his surrender he became a prisoner, under closest 
supervision, within the liarem. 

The long and glorious reign of Shah Jehan ended thus 
igtiominiously, and the traitorous son who had been the 
main factor m bringing about his ruin, hypocrite always and 
above all in his hour of supreme triumph, never ceased to 
attribute his crowning victory to the intervention of the 
Almighty. 

Roshanara Begum, who had been so greatly instrumental 
in bringing about her father’s downfall, now left the fort to 
join Aurangzeb, but his favourite daughter, the gentle 
Jehanara, remained with the Emperor, sharing the bitter¬ 
ness of his adversity as she had formerly shared his days of 
glory, and never leaving him until the hour of his death. 

After placing the fort of Agra and its prisoners in charge 
of one of his most trusted servants, a eunuch nanied Ttibar 
Khan, Aurangzeb and Murad, on June 13, left the city at 
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-cpjtr. liv^acl of their troops and marched towards Delhi, nmking 
a halt ten days later at Kolighat near the town of Matiiup*. 

Although the battle of Samugarh had been won prm- 
cipally as a result of Aurangzeb’s personal skill, both military 
and iliplomatic, the elder Prince pretended to give Im 
brother ]\Iurad Bakhsh the entire credit for it, and con¬ 
gratulating him upon his prowess in the field, addressed him 
as the lawful Emperor of Hindustan, declaring that he had 
won the throne by the gallantry which he had displayed and 
wd)ich had led to so complete a victory. With his own hand 
he cleansed the wounds which Murad had sustained in the 
fight. His astrologers fixed upon June 25 as the day on 
which the final stage of this tragedy of deception should bo 
rea<.‘hed. Aurangzeb invited his brother to a great banquet 
in his camp on that day, wliich was to be followed by the 
ceremony of Murad s enthronement as Emperor. 

On the appointed day the young Prince mounted his 
horse, and attended only by his chief officers and by Shahbaz, 
his body servant, a faithful eunuch, rode towards his 
brothe r 8 camp. Shortly after starting, he was accosted by 
an officer, Ibrahim Khan by name, wdio entreated him to 
turn back, saying, “ Your Majesty is on your^ way to 
prison*’.^ However, these entreaties, mingled with those 
of Shahbaz, failed to shake Murad in his determination, and 
with his hand upon the hilt of his sword, ho exclaimed : 
‘‘ None is braver than I 

Arriving at the entrance to his brother’s tent, ^ a Kazi, 
who had always been loyal to him, v/hispered in the Prince’s 
ear, ‘‘ M^ith your feet you have come which w^aa meant to 
imply that he would depart as a prisoner, but Murad also 
left these words of caution unheeded, and, wliilst his esf'.ort 
were surrounded by Aurangzeb’a officers and conducted to 
that portion of the camp set aside for them, he, attended by 
Sliahbaz only, strode into his brother’s tent. He received 
a most cordial greeting from Aurangzeb, as well as from his 
son Mohammed Sultan and two of their highest officers, 
named respectively Shaikh Mir and Amir Khan. A 
splendid banquet had been prepared, and on this occasion 
Aiiraagzeb appeared to have discarded all his wonted 
austerity and to bo bent upon giving his brother every 
possible proof of his loyal intentions. He led him to the 
place of honour, and, his face all wreathed in smiles, ex¬ 
pressed his joy at being the host of his sovereign. 

The banquet was followed by the appearance of some 
' Alanucci, Storia do Mogor^ vol. i. p. 301. 
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beautiful dancing girls from Kashmir, who, gliding to ar 
fro in the mazes of the naotch, ilung roses and sprinkled 
perfumes amongst the guests, 

Aiirangzeb's low and insinuating voice never ceased pour¬ 
ing into his brother’s ear descriptions of the glories to come, 
and all the time the attendant slaves filled and refilled his 
goblet with the potent wine of Shiraz. Under the infiuehce 
of the strong beverage, the heavy perf ume, and the rhythmic 
movement of the dancers, Murad began to feel drowsy, and 
Aurangzeb, pretending that his brother needed rest before 
the fatiguing ceremonies of the enthronement, withdrew 
from the banqueting-hall with a sign to all present to do 
likewise. 

Murad remained, watched over solely by the loyal 
Shahbaz, whose growing uneasiness made him crouch at the 
Prince’s feet, his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

Almost immediately after the exit of Aurangzeb, the 
curtains leading to the inner tents occupied by the ladies of 
his harem parted, and the Prince, appearing at the aperture, 
beckoned to Shahbaz that ho wished to speak to him. 
Shahbaz rose to his feet in obedience to the summons, and 
as he approached he felt his throat encircled by strong hands 
and, unable to say a single word, was ckagged behind the 
curtains. 

At the same moment a slave girl from the harem glided 
into the banqueting-tent, and kneeling down at Murad’s 
feet, began to rub them gently in the manner common 
throughout the East, and under her soft touch the Prince, 
already in a state of stupor, sank into a deep sleep. With 
deft fingers the girl unbuckled his sword, and taking posses¬ 
sion of that and of his dagger, carried both into the harem, 
leaving Murad completely defenceless and at the mercy of 
hivS enemies. 

Shortly after midnight an elephant left the camp, bear¬ 
ing on its back a closed howdah, in which sat tlio hapless 
Prince, his anldes shackled with a pair of golden fetters, on 
his way to the state prison of Gw'aHor, w'hich had so often 
housed king.? whose dreams of glory were ended. The 
nobles who had attended Prince Murad Bakhsh on his way 
to the fateful banquet remained in ignorance of his doom 
throughout the night, Aurangzeb’s officers taking care to 
keep them regally entertained ; and it was only at sunrise, 
when the cry of “ Long live the Emperor Aurangzeb ” rang 
through the camp, that they realised the treachery which 
had taken place. 
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For a brief space they contenix>la,te(l resistance, in tho 
hope of being able to rescue Prince Murad, but ^hen iii- 
formcd by Aurangzeb’s officers that he \va8 be 3 'oiid the^ 
reach and were urged by them to avoid needless bloodshed, 
they yielded and offered their allegiance to the traitor, au 
example which was quickly followed by the troops under 

their command. ^ xu , , 

On July 21,1658, Aurangzeb, who, immediately after the 
treacherous act per*petrate(l upon his brother, headed the 
combined armies towards Delhi, was, in the Shalunur 
Garden outside the walls of the city, proolairned Dmperor 
of India under the magnificent title of Alamgir, or Conqueror 
of the Universe. The moans by which he achieved fulhb 
ment of his ambitions are almost without a parallel for ruth- 
iessiiess and hjqioorisy in the history of any country, Fast 

or West. ' 

Shah Jehan was a prisoner at Agra and Murad at 
Gwalior ; Aurangzeb did not fear his brother Shuja, but the 
hatred in his heart remained unsatisfied so long as Prince 
Dara rcstained his liberty, and his mind was now bent upon 
procuring the capture of the rightful heir to the throne at 
the earUest possible moment. 

When Dara had fled from Agra, a prey to despair after 
his defeat at Samugarb, he had proceeded to Delhi, where, on 
the strength of the firman signed by his father, he was able 
to raise a force of 6000 men. With this small armj?’ he 
attempted to hold the lino of the river Bias agahist a column 
sent in his pursuit by Aurangzeb, but failed, and eked out a 
perilous existence until, in November 1658, he crossed the 
Sind Desert and sought refuge in the island state of Kutch, 
the territory of the Jhareja Kajput clan. The Kao, at¬ 
tracted by the IVince’s generous and frank personality, not 
only warmly welcomed him to Bhuj, his capital, but also 
made him on offer of alliance, and further strengthened the 
bonds of their friendship by the betrothal of his daughter to 
Sipibr Shekoh, Dara's youthful son. 

After a short and peaceful sojourn at Bhuj, Dara crossed 
the Kann, the great Salt Marsh separating Kutch from tho 
mainland of Kathiawar, and entered the neighboring state 
of Nawanagar, whose ruler, the Jam, belonged likewise to 
the Jhareja clan, and received him with equal cordiality. 

From Nawanagar Dara proceeded to Gujarat proper, and 
almost immediately afterwards, an event occurred which 
raised the very faint hoi)e8 he had allowed to revive in his 
heart with regard to tho future to dazzling heights. The 
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Viceroy at Ahmedabad, Shah Na^^'az Khan, in spi^o of being 
tlio new Emperor’s father-in-law, longed for an opportmiity 
to revenge himself upon Anrangzob, who had imprisoned him 
for seven months at the outbreak of the war of succession for 
refusing to join him against Shah Jehan, and unhesitatingly 
offered to Prince Dara hia allegiance and that of the temtory 
over which he ruled. The Prince accepted the Viceroy’s 
offer, but made it clear that he was acting not for himself 
but on behalf of his father, the deposed Emperor, Shah 
Jehan. January 9,1659, saw the state entry into Ahmeda- 
bad of the erstwhile homeless fugitive, now suddenly trans- 
formod into the ruler of a great province. 

Inspired by the generous ambition to free his father and 
once more to restore him to Ids lawful seat upon the throne, 
Dara lost no time in iDreparing for the struggle against the 
usurper. 

Wien evolvuig in hia mind the best means to carry his 
plan into execution, he recollected having, in the days of 
success, used all his influence with his father to save both 
Bijapur and Golconda from the wiles of Aurangzeb, and his 
first thought was to seek the alliance of the two Deccan 
states to help him to achieve his aim. 

Unfortunately this scheme was delayed by the necessity 
which arose for Prince Dara to give his attention to fresh 
matters of importances. An envoy arrived from Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar, who suggested to Dara to advance 
to Ajmero, and from there, uniting with him and his Rathors, 
to march to Agra and secure the release of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. 

The proclamation of Aurangzeb as Emperor had been 
followed by an offer of allegiance from Mirza-Raja Jai Singh 
of A tnber, who also brought about the temporary submission 
of the Maharaja of Marv ar. 

A subsequent quarrel between Jaswant Singh of Marwar 
and Aurangzeb had been the cause of this change of attitude, 
but the Maharaja, though he bad fought bravely for Shah 
Jehan on the field of Dharmat, did not possess the sterling 
qualities of loyalty so characteristic of his race, and was at 
heart an opportunist, bent on furthering his own interests. 
Aurangzeb was fully aAvare of this trait in Jaswant Singh’s 
character, and, with wonted astuteness, exploited it by issuing 
a firman in reply to the Maharaja’s deci.sion to conclude an 
alliance with Dara, which appointed Jaswant Viceroy of 
Giijarat in place of Shah Nawaz, who had rebelled. 

This proof of favour on the part of the new Emperor 
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4 ^uUghl about a complete cbaage in the intentions of 
Jaswant, who, abandoning Dara to his fate, vinmediately 
renewed his allegianoe to Aurangzeb. 

Dara, ignorant of this treachery, advancetl at the head of 
the troops which formed the provincial garrison of Gujarat, 
accompanied by Shah Naw^az Khan as far as the town of 
Merta in Marwar, whence he despatched a messenger to 
Jaswant announcing his arrival in Rathor territory, and 
urging tlie Maharaja to join him without delay. To this 
Jas^?allt sent the lying reply that he was only awaiting the 
arrival of his more*- distant vassals to join his banner, after 
wfiich his combined forces wBuld form a j\inotion with those 
bolonghig to the Prince at Ajmere. 

Dara,"fully conlident of the Maharaja’s loyalty, contmued 
bis marc?h to Ajmere, to find, on arrival at the gates of the 
city, that there was not a single Rathor clansman to greet 
him, and furthermore to receive the alarming intelligence, 
brought him by scouts, that a powerful irnperial armv, 
commanded by the Emperor in person, was rapidly approach¬ 
ing to the attack. 

The Prince hastily retreated from the city and entrenched 
himself in the Pass of Deorai, four miles south of Ajmere, and 
it was here that for tw'o entire days, from March 12 to 14, 
1659, the rival armies fought their last desperate battle. 

Shah Nawaz Khan fell on the field and all the soldiers 
of Dara *s army put up a magnificent fight, but the resources 
of a great empire were in Aurangzeb’s hands, and the heroic 
stroggle ended in the complete defeat of Dara, who, entirely 
brok ni, fled towards Gujarat, pursued by a detachment of 
the imperial forces under the leadership of Mirza-Raja Jai 
Singh. 

News of the disaster had preceded Dara at Alimedabad, 
with the result that he found that all tho officers w^hom he 
had left in charge had transferred their allegiance to his 
rivni. All attempt to secure the assistance of his former 
ally, the Rao of Kutoh, also proved unavailing, and Dara 
resigned himself to seeking refuge for tho time beir^ with 
Malik Jiwaii, the Pathan chieftain of Dadar, in his fort, 
wliich wfis situated about nine miles from the Indian end 
of the Boian Pass. 

The unfortunate Prince had a great claim upon the 
friendship of this chieftain for, many years previous to 
those events, when fortune smiled upon Dara, Malik Jiwan 
had been sent to Shah Jehan’s court a prisoner in chains 
under sentence of death for treason agamst the state. 
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The courageous bearing of the ooudemned man had bo 
impresBed the heir apparent that he had interceded with 
his father and had obtained a free pardon for the culprit 
and the restoration oi his jagir. 

Here again the bitterest disappointment awaited the 
Prince, who had yet to learn the depths of ingratitude to 
which human nature can sink. Malik Jiwan, whilst re¬ 
ceiving Hara and his small following with kindly words 
and assuring him of his unalterable devotion, sent a swift 
messenger to Jai Singh^ informing him that he would detain 
tin? prince at Dadar until a force could be despatched to 
ari'est him. 

Dara might possibly have suspected treachery had he 
not at the moment been distracted with grief at the death 
of his wife Nadira Begum, who succumbed to an attack 
of fever shortly after her arrival at Dadar. Altlmugh their 
marriage had originally Ix^en dictated for reasons of state, 
a deep and lasting affection had sprung up betv eeii them 
which liad been put to the teat by the Prmcess's following 
him into adversity ; and also she was the mother of his 
two sons. Her earthly remains were sent, under escort, to 
Lahore for burial at the shrine of the Saint Mian Mir. 

It was not to be Dara's fate long to survive the loss he 
had sustained ; his own hour was close at hand. 

Malik Jiwan’s message to Jai Singh resulted in the 
arrival at the gates of Dadar of a body of Aurangzeb’s 
(javivlry, and thus was the signal for the Pathan chief and 
some "of his fierce clansmen to Imrst into the Prince’s 
apartment and endeavour to seize him. 

Dara’s young son, Sipihr Shekoh, drawing bis sword, 
made a gallant attempt to defend his father, but both he 
and the Prince were rapidly overpow ered and sent, under 
escort of their betrayers and the Moghul cavalry, to 
Aurangzeb at Delhi. 

In the course of its history the great city had witnessed 
many tragic ^evont^s, but none so poignant as the procession 
which, on August 29, 1659, wended its way through the 
crowxied streets, and of w^bich Dara Shekoh, the legitimate 
heir to the proudest throne in Asia, was the central figure. 
Dara, a shawl and turban, both of the coarsest material, 
constituting his scanty clothing, his feet chained together, 
was seated on an undersized elephant covered with dirt, 
and as this sad spectacle became visible to the waiting 
crowds, the air w'as filled with curses on the head of the 
traitor Malik Jiwan, mingled with words of pity for the 
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utiT>le»s8 victiin, and the stifled sobs of the women. Dara 
liimselX seemed to gaze in front of him with unseeing eyes 
initil, as the procession neared the walls of the fort, a poor 
Musulinan fakir, always stationed at that point, called out: 

0 Dura, when you were master you always gave me 
alms, to-day I know well thou hast nought to give • 

For a brief moment the old frank smile iiTadiated the 
Chinee’s worn face as, with a gesture of matchless and yet 
simple dignity, Data divested himself of his coarse garment 
and flung it to the mendicant. i - i 

That same night, at a council which took place m the 
Diw'an-i-Khus of the imperial palace, the fate to bo meted 
out to the Prince was decided. 

To the lasting honour of Danishmand Khan, a high Murder 
Persian noble of the court and a personal enemy of para, ji],euoh, 
be it said that he oast aside all former rancour and did his 
utmost to save his life, but his opponents were too many. 

The Moslem priests installeu by Aurangzeb declared in 
favour of death for Dara, the infidel, and consequent 
enemy of the state; and their opinion was upheld to the 
utmost by the most relentless of all, Roshanara Begum, 
w ho rejoiced in the thought of the terrible grief which the 
death of her favourite brother Avould cause his gentle sister 
Jehanara. Aurangzeb needed little or no persuasion to 
give his sanction to this last terrible sentence, and an 
attempt made on the following day by the people of Delhi 
to avenge Dai’a by stoning to death the traitor Malik Jiwan, 
removed the last scruple from bis mind. 

Dara was fully resigned to his fate and during the final 
hours of his life, the leisure time of which had been so 
largely devoted to studying and comparing the great re¬ 
ligions of the world, felt his whole soul drawn towards 
Christianity. With the words, “ Mohammed kills me and 
the Son of God and Mary gives me life be begged to be 
allowed a visit from his friend, the Jesuit father Buzee. 

The unhappy Prince was refused this final consolation. At 
seven o’clock that evening the murderers, headed by a 
slave named Nazar Beg, w'ho had on one occasion been 
punished by Dara for some offence, burst into the Prince’s 
apartment and, throwing aside Sipihr Shekoh, w'ho at¬ 
tempted to shield his father with his own body, promptly 
overpowered Dara, stabbing him to death with their 
daggers. 

^ Manucci, Storia do Mogor, vol. i. p. 356, 

» Jlbid, p. 367. 
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^ Hia head carried m triumph to Aurang^eb aa he 
in the garden of his i>alace, and the inhuman brother, 
treading this poor remnant of mortality under foot, ex¬ 
claimed in. sneering accents : Behold the face of a 

would-bc King and Emperor of all the Moghul realms ; 
take him from my sight 

'Jlie galhuit young Sipihr Shekoh was sent to lifelong 
im})risorLment on the Hock of Gwalior, and Aurangzeb's 
thinst for vengeance had found complete satisfaction. 

In accordance v. ith a custom existing amongst Mahom- 
modans, by which a man was entitled to lay claim to the 
widows of a deceased brothei*, Aurangzeb now demanded 
from Shah Jehan the surrender of Udipuri Bai and Ra-na- 
dil, who had shared the Emperor’s imprisonment during 
Dara’s absence. Udipuri Bai, though endowed with great 
beauty, had been born to a life of slavery and, possessing 
only the stunted mentality of her class, offered no resistance 
to the change of masters. She became an ininate of 
Aurangzeb’s harem and, in due course, the mother of his 
youngest and favourite son, Kam Bakhsh. 

Ra-na-dil, in reply to the Emperor's demand, expressed 
the wish to know in w^hat particular way she had aroused 
hi.s desire. Aurangzeb took this somewhat mysterious an¬ 
swer to portend submission, and sent Ra-na-dil a message 
couched in th(* most flowery Oriental language to the effect 
that his heart had been caught in the silken Tiet of her hair. 
A few days later one of her servants approached the 
imperial presence and, with a mocking salaam, threw a 
mass of dark luxuriant tresses at his feet. Angered, and 
yet stirred to even greater desire by Ra-na-dil’s attitude, 
Aurangzeb despatched another messenger to her to say 
that it had really been the beauty of her face which had 
overwhelmed him, and suggesting to her, in a phruvse, 
wiiich under the circumstances could not be surpassed in 
callousness, that she should look upon him as though he 
were Dara. 

On receipt of this message, Ra-na-dil called for a kaiaTy 
the terrible triple-bladed dagger of the Deccan, and without 
faltering in her self-impost^ mutilation, slashed her face 
until every trace of the beauty so beloved by Dara had been 
destroyed. 

A blood-stained cloth was, a few hours later, lianded to 
Aurangzeb with the following words written in Ra-na-dil’s 
hand : The beauty you have desired exists no longer, but 
' Manucci, Storia do Mogor, vol. i. p. 359. 
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if my blood ^vill gratify you, it is y(>urs/^^ Awed into some 
kind of admiration and respect by this desperate act, and 
possibly feeling some regret for the cruelty which had driven 
her to it, Aurangzeb renounced all further claim to Rauia-dil, 
the former nautch girl of Delhi, whose splendid heroism had 
proved her right to the title of Imperial Princess. 

The tragic death of Dara Shekoh sounded the knell of the 
true glory of the house of Timur, for with this noble prince 
there perished all the great and beneficial changes which had 
distinguished it from the <3arlier MusuJman dynasties. 

The open condemnation of the heir apparent on the 
grounds of his sympathy for the Hindus and their faith had 
been the signal for the revival of all the old racial and 
sectarian hatreds dormant since the days of Akbar. The 
Moghul Empire reached the zenith of its greatness during the 
reign of Shah Jehan; with the accession of the son who had 
usurped the throne by the most treacherous and unscrupu¬ 
lous means, it slowly but surely moved towards its ultimate 
decline. 



^ See Manucci, Storia do Mogor^ vol. i. p. 361. 
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The ill-fated Dara Shekoh had constituted the most formid¬ 
able stumbling - block in the path of Aurangzeb. Prince 
Murad languished, a prisoner, behind the massive ramparts 
of (Jwalior, and of the usurper’s brothers the only one left 
as a possible menace to his supremacy was Prince Shuja, who, 
until that moment Viceroy of Bengal, had, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter, upon the outbreak of the war of 
succession, proclaimed himself King at Raj Mahal. Acting 
in alliance with his brothers Murad and Aurangzeb, he 
placed himself at the head of the troops he disposed of in his 
capacity as viceroy, and, advancing northwards without 
encountering any resistance, occupied the sacred city of 
Benares. 

On reaching Bahadurpur, situated five miles to the north¬ 
east, his contingent came upon the imperial army wiiich 
liad been despatched against them by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan and wijich was commanded, as will be recollected, 
by Prince Bara’s eldest son. Prince Sulaiman Shekoh. 
Though still young in years, this prince was both a resource¬ 
ful and determined soldier, and on Pobruary 14, 16**^8, a 
year before the tragic events which brought our previous 
chapter to its conclusion, he indicted a crushing defeat upon 
Shuja, who, with his army, was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat to Bengal, w^here they entreiicbed themselves near 
the town of Mungir. 

Sulaiman Shekoh, following up his victory, advanced 
rapidly in pursuit of his enemy until, at a point within 
fourteen miles of Mungir, intelligence was brought to him by 
his scouts that Shuja’s position was a very strong one and 
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any attempt to capture it by assavflt would be doonked 
to failure. 

'thm information wm closely followed by the news of the 
defeat of Jaewant Singh at Dharmat by the united armiee of 
Murad and Aurangzeb, a disaster which brought about a 
complete change in the military and political situation in 
Bengal. It now became clear to Prince Shuja that ho had 
hitherto been the dujf.>e of his brothers, whose coalition he 
had joined in the honest belief that Data was slowly poison¬ 
ing the Emperor Shah Jehan, and that their advance upon 
Agra was undertaken only for the purpose of saving their 
father’s life. . / 

It was at this moment that Dara, seriously alarmed for 
tlie safety of the Emperor, sent a message to his son, 

Sulaimaxi Shekoh, urging him to endeavour at all costs to 
bring about a peaceful settlement with Shuja and thus gain 
freedom to march with his entire forces to the lussistanco of 
the main imperial army at Samugarh. The conclusion of 
peace with Shuja was an easy matter, as the Prince wtxs now 
convinced of the innocence of Dara and the treacherous 
intrentioas of his other two brothers. 

The disaster of Samugarh, however, occurring just as 
Sulaiman Shekoh was preparing to join the imperial forc^, Bh^koh. 
reacted tragically upon his own army and brought about the 
desertion of his Chief of Staff, Mirza-Raja .Jai Singh, ami of 
the entire Rajput contingent serving under his banner, who 
joined the forces of Aurangzeb. 

The Moslem officers and soldiers followed suit, and the 
unfortunate Prince found himself abandoned by all but 
seventeen followers, who, remaining faitliful to him, assistred 
liim in his flight to the hill state of Garhwal, which he 
reached in the month of August 1658, and where he claimed 
the protection of the Raja I^ithvi Singh. 

Prince Shuja, after concluding peace with Sulaiman 
Shekoh, remained in his fortified camp at Mungir with his 
army and S/Ssumcd for the time being aii attitude of neu¬ 
trality towards his brothers Murad and Aurangzeb. 

The latter, almost immediately after usurping the throne, 
sent a friendly letter to Shuja, confirming him in the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and adding to it the province of Bihar, so 
frequently united under one ruler. 

With the fate of his two brothers ever present in his War bet^eeu 
mind, Shuja was not for one moment deceiy^ed by the Aurangzeb. 
Emperor's offer and in reply issued a proclamation in which 
he openly avowed his intention to lead his troops against 
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Aucangzeb, set Shah Jehan free and restore him to his 
lightfiii throne. 

This pi’oclamation was iminediatel}' put into execution 
and the rrinc© and his army advanced northwards as far as 
the small to^vn of Khajuha in Oudh, wliere, on January 5, 
1659, they came into contact with the imperial troops under 
the pcjTsonal command of the Emperor. 

TIic battle which ensued ended in a complete defeat for 
Shiija, who was once again obliged to retreat to Mungir, 
where he hoped to gather reinforcements. Aurangzeb, 
however, realising liis brother s intentions, was determined 
not to allow him sufSoieiit time to carry them out and 
another imperial army, commanded by the Emperor’s eldest 
son, Mohammed Sultan, was promptly despatched with 
orders to conquer Bengal. The Chief of Stall- attached to 
the young Prince was no less a person than Mk Jumla^ now 
released from his mock imprisonment at Daulatabad, with 
the proud titles of Khan Khanan and Yar-i-Wafadar 
(Faithful Friend) cotiferred upon him in grateful recognition 
of his sendees by his imperial master. 

The commencement of the campaign brought success to 
Mohammed Sultan’s army, and Shuja and his troops w^ere 
forced to evacuate both Mungir and Raj Mahal and to 
retreat to Tanda, in the vicinity of the old Bengal capital of 
Gaur. 

At the very moment when victory seemed assured, 
Aurangzeb found himself threatened by unlooked-for danger 
arising from the cynicism which had throughout his fife 
caused him to play upon tlie baser side of human nature, 
whilst denying the very existence of the nobler instincts to 
which his own character was entirely foreign. Aurangzeb 
was incapable both of gaming and of comprehending the 
lojmlty of a man or the lovo of a w^oman in their purest and 
highest sense. Between him and his adherents, even the 
most faithful amongst them, there could never be that 
whole-hearted trust which had bound Abiil Fazl to Akbar 
and had given to Shah Jehan the devoted love of Mumtaz 
Mahal and her cheerful sharing until her death of all the 
vicissitudes of his career. Distrust formed indeed the 
keymote of his character, and his outlook on life cannot be 
better illustrated than by quoting the following w^ords 
once spoken by him to his second son, Mohammed Muazzam : 

The art of reigning is so delicate that a king’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow 

^ Bernier’s Travels in the Moghul Empire, p. 84. 
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fails 0 conferring the coinniand of the ex])edition to 
Bengal upon Mohammed Siilto.n, the Emperor, for fear lest 
his son might become too popular with the imperial troops 
and possibly attempt to usurp the tliroire, eou^it to obviate 
airy such danger by investing Mir Juinla, the Friuce’s Chief 
of Staff, with equal powers. 

Mv'hanimed Sultan, who had quite recently led a division 
of the imperial army with great skill in the struggle at 
Khajuha, and who, not unnaturally, had pictured his formal 
entry into Dellii covered with glory as the conqueror of 
Bengal, was greatly angered to discover that, by appointing 
Mir Jumla as chief of his staff and actually as a check on 
his authority, the Emperor had reduced his powers to those 
of a mere cipher. Hia popularity with the troop^s was not of 
much avail for the simple reason that the older officers, 
composed mostly of veterans of Aurangzeb’s Deccan w'ars, 
regarded Mir Jumla as their real commander. 

This state of affairs promptly became known to Shuja intrigue m 
through the agency of his spies, and gave him the longed-for vrtnee'' ^ 
opportunitj^ of revenge against Aurangzeb by fighting him Mohammed, 
with bis own w^eapons. 

For purposes of his own, Aurangzeb had, it will be remem¬ 
bered, betrothed Mohammed Sultan at a very early age to 
Shuja’s infant daughter Gulruldi Banu ; the marriage had, 
however, oAving to the outbreak of the wtir of succession, 
never been solemnised. 

The young Princess had meanwhile reached the age of 
maidenhood and had blossomed into great beauty, and Shuja 
now sought to lure Mohammed Sultan to bis side by recalling ' 
to liis mind his early betrothal to his daughter. At her 
father’s suggestion, Gulrukh Banu indited a letter to him 
expressing her grief at the feud betw’een their parents which 
had been the cause of their parting. She added that Shuja, 
far from entertaining any personal feelings of enmity against 
him, would welcome him as an ally, and finally made it clear 
to the young Prince that she was prepared to l>e8tow her 
hand upon him in inajTiage if he would become an adherent 
to her father’s cause. 

This letter, which one of Shuja’s agents succeeded in 
getting through to Mohammed Sultan’s camp, was w'ell 
timed. Deep resentment against his father for the slight ho 
had put upon him, mingled with the gentler thought of 
winning a beautiful bride, combined to make Mohammed 
Sultan cast aside any lingering shred of hesitation. Under 
cover of night and attended only by a few^ trusted officers, 
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he Bed to Shuja s camp, where hie uncle welcomed him moat 
cordially and whore his iniuriage to Gulrukh Banu was 
immediately solemnised. 

Although his command of the iitti>erial army had been 
restricted, the effect of Mohammed Sultan’s desertion was 
at first very injurious to the morale, especially of those 
troops which had been under his pci’sonal leadership, and 
even Mir Jumla’s efforts to restore their confidence proved 
unavailing ; so much so that, taking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion to assume the offensive, Shuja’s forces succeeded in 
re(3apturiug Raj Mahal. 

In the grave predicament which threatened Aurangzeb’s 
lie's/ possessions in Bengal, ho once again took recourse to 
discreditable means to retrieve the situation. He wrote a 
letter to his son purporting to be the reply to one (wholly 
imaginary) from Mohammed Sultan, in which he made it 
appear that the young Prince had expressed his deep regret 
for yielding to a momentary' impulse and deserting from the 
Emperor’s banner, and that he had offered to earn his 
father’s forgiveness by instigating a conspiracy against 
8h\ija ; Aurangzeb in his reply to this fictitious document 
accorded his full pardon to Mohammed Sultan, and urged 
him to lose no time in carrying out the plot. 

By a cunning device this letter found its 'way into Shuja’s 
liaiuis and resulted in his sending a peremptory summons to 
fiis son-in-law, whom he openly accused of the blackest 
treachery. Ail protestations on the part of Mohammed 
Sultan as to liis complete ignorance of any conspiracy were 
unavailing. He was ordered to (fuit the camp instantly, 
and, accompanied by hixS young wtfe, he returned to the 
imperial headquarters, a faint hope in his heart of effecting 
a reconciliation with his father. 

Aurangzeb, however, knew no mercy in dealing wdth an 
opponent, not even with one of his own flesh and blood. 
Mir Jumla, acting upon imperial orders, placed the hapless 
Prince under arrest and despatched him to Gwalior, where 
he remained a prisoner in the rock-hewm dungeoiis of the 
great fortress until two years before his death, which event 
occurred in 1676. 

Mir Jumla, his army greatly reinforced, took the offensive 
against Shuja, and on April 5,1060, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the I^ince and his forces at Maksudabad near the town 
of Malda. Deserted by all save his family and a few devoted 
servants, Prince Shuja fled to Dacca, the capital of Eastern 
Bengal, and thence to Chittagong, the Indian headquarters 
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_ iie piratical Maghs of Arakan, tha most ierriblo scourges 
ever inflicted ui>on the inliabitants of that part of India, 

The Maghs or Arakanese, of Burmese extraction and 
therefore expert sailors, wore familiar with e\^ery creek and 
backwater of Eastern Bengal, and counted also amongsii 
tiieir allies bands of renegade Portuguese recruited from 
criminals, military and naval desorters, and unfrocked monks 
from the monasteries of Goa, all of whom had for many 
years found refuge in the town of Chittagong, and whose 
great gifts of seamanship made their support of the utmost 
value to the Arakanese King. Forsaken by all, it was with 
a people of such low standing that the unhappy Shuja now 
found himself compelled to seek support. Sandathudamma, 
the reigning King of Arakan, whilst thirsting for the ri(jh 
spoil of Bengal, was far too cautious to invoivo himself in 
the conflict between Aurangzeb and his brother, and cate¬ 
gorically ref ased the Mogliul Prince’s proposal for an offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance against the* Emperor. All he 
promised to do was to extend to Shuja his fullest protection, 
should he seek refuge in Arakan. 

The Prince, bereft of his last hope of retrieving his fallen 
fortiinet:?, accepted this offer, and on May 12, 1660, sailed on 
an Arakanese war-vessel for MroKaung, Sandatbudamraa’s 
capital, accompanied only by a very small band of devoted 
followers and by his two unmarried daught(*rs, the elder of 
whom wfi-s destined to be the innocent cause of her father’s 
doom. 

On arrival in the city, Shuja was treated as an honoured 
guest, but, shortly after taking up his residence at Mrohaung, 
the true meaning of the King of Arakan’s friendliness was 
made known to him in the shape of a request from Sanda¬ 
thudamma which, though courteously worded, amounted 
almost to a command—^that the Prince should bestow upon 
him the hand of his eldest daughter in marriage. Even in 
his desperate plight Shuia’s whole soul recoiled at the thought 
that his child, in whose veins flowed the proud blood of 
Timur, sh^ add wed one whom he regarded as a barbarian and 
idolater.^ It had come to his knowledge that a colony of 
Indian Musulraan merchants had estabiislied themselves in 
Mrohaung, and he conceived the wild plan of trying to enlist 
their assistance to overthrow the King of Arakan and his 
house, and to found a Moghul kingdom, of which he himself 
would become sovereign. 

^ The Arakanese, like all branches of the Burmese race, were 
Buddhists. 
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TKe Muaulman merchants, who, in spite of their peacemf 
avocatioa«, w'^ere, like so many of their olasa, trained to wield 
the sword if necessity should arise, unhesitatingly entered 
into the conspiracy, but, by a cruel stroke of fate, befor(3 it 
had full^^ matured, rumours of the plot reached Sunda- 
thudamina^a ears, and the result was disastrous. Shuja’s 
residence was immediately surrounded by Arakaxiese troops, 
and although lie and his followers put up a magnificent 
resistance, they were Onally overpowered, the Prince himself 
being slain in the fight. His head was severed from his body 
and taken in triumph on a pike to the King of Ai’akan, 
whose further thirst for revenge w as visited upon tlio two 
unhappy prine(iv?8os, who were condemned to spend the 
remainder of their lives as virtual slaves in his zenana. 

The tragic career of Shuja'a brother Murad Bakhsh was 
now also drawing to close. Though never a man of out¬ 
standing merit, Murad had, by reason of his personal oouiuge 
and generosity, enjoyed considerable popularity, es^>ecially 
with the army and the poor of the community. Even when 
a prisoner in the fortress of Gwalior, ho tried to alleviate 
distress, and, on one occasion, having heard of some Musul- 
nuia fakirs in the city who subsisted entirely on the charity 
of the pious, he unhesitatingly set aside half of the very 
modest allowance paid to him as a prisoner of state for their 
support. 

This generous action so greatly touched the recipients 
that they made an attempt, in which they succeeded, to 
enter into seewet communication with the Prince in the hope 
of bringing about his escape. A rope ladder was smuggled 
into Murad’s apartments, with instructions to him under 
cover of night to descend the mighty rock by this perilous, 
means, where, if successful, he would find a swift-footed 
home in readiness to convey him to a place of safety. 

When sent to Gwalior, the Prince’s favourite slave girl, 
a beautiful Hindu dancer named Saraswati Bai, who loVed 
him passionately, had been allowed to share his captivity. 
Murad knew that it would be impossible for any woman, be 
she ever so fearless, to descend the perpendicular slope of 
the gi*eat rock, but could not reconcile himself to leavixig 
Saraswati Bai without a word of farewell. On the date 
appointed for his escape, shortly before the hour of midnight, ^ 
he made his way to her apaitment and gently broke to her 
the news of his impending bid for liberty, but at the moment 
of parting the girl was unable to control her sobs, the sound 
of whicn reached the ears of Murad’s gaolers and caused 
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them to burst into the room. The rope iBdder, by means of 
which Murad hoped to regairi his liberty, betrayed him to 
his guards, with the result that ho was even more closely 
watched than hitherto and subjected to still harder con¬ 
ditions of imprisonment. 

He might po.ssibly have been allowed to linger on a 
prisoner until released by a natural death, had not Aurang- 
zeb’s fears been aroused by the fact, revealed in hi.s attempt 
to regain his freedom, that Murad could still count upon 
friends who would be ready to assist him. This fact sealed 
his doom. The Emperor, never at a loss how to accomplish 
hii- sinister designs, ,in.stigated the son of Ali Naki,' Murad’s 
former Diwan in Gujarat, who had there suffered the death 
penalty, to charge the Prince with the murder of his father. 

'I’lio accusation wws followed by a mock trial before the Kazi 
of Gwalior, the rfjsult of which was a foregone conolusion. 

Murad Bakhsh was sentenced to death, and on December 
4,1661, was 'oeheaded and, as a final indignity, buried in the 
Traitors’ (femetery reserved for state prisoners within the 
w alls of the fortress. 

Thus, by slow degrees hut with unrelenting pertinacity, 
those members of the imperial house who might possibly 
constitute a danger to Aurangzeb’s supremacy w^ero swept 
from his path and there now remained only the gallant young 
Sulairaan Shekoh, oldest son of the ill-fated Dara, 

This young l\mce had, until Decemlwr 1660, remained in we 
enjoyment of his freedom under the protection of Raja 
Prithvi Singh of Garhwal, who, a true Rajput, would never, 
undej' anv circumstances, agree to the b<>trayal of a guest. 

The. Raja, however, had reached a great ago and had I’oen 
obliged to make over the real power in the state to his s. ur, 
Medini Singh, a man cast in a very different mould. 

Auraiigzeb, aware of the fact that the aged Raja had 
abdicated iu all but name, sent a peremptory demand, 
through the agency of Miiza-Raja Jai Singh of Amber, for 
the surrender of Sulaiman Shekoh, threatenmg, in the event 
of a refusal, forthwith to despatch an army to invade 
Garhwal. 

Mecliiii Singh, the unworthy scion of a noble race, cowed 
into submission by these threats, brushed aside his aged 
father’s generous protests, and, a.fter a brave resistance on 
the paTt, of Sulaiman Shekoh, delivered him into the hands 
of an imperial force commanded by Kumar Ram Singh of 
Amber, heir of the Mirza-Raja. 

i See p. 436. 
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On Jannary 5, 1661, the eldoflt pon of Bara Shekoh, 
gallant in his bearing, though almost staggering beneath the 
weight of his ohains, was led by his captors into the beautiful 
Diwan-i‘ fChas of the Delhi Palace, where the Emperor, the 
man guilty of the death of the young Prince’s father, sat in 
state. Many of the nobles in atfcendancje upon Aurangzeb 
\yero moved to tears by the dignity and courage of iSulaimaix 
Shekoh’s demeanour ; not so the Emperor himself. In cold 
and unemotionaJ terms he quickly pronounce^l sentence 
upt>n' his nephew—imprisonment for life in the fortress of 
Gwalior. 

Anioi^st the specially degra<iing punishments meted out 
to many prisoners was on© which consisted in their being 
compelled to drink aiv infusion of crushed poppy heads, 
known as the ** poust ”, which gradually reduced its victims 
to a state of torpor, leading finally to imbecility. 

A true Moslem,-'Sulaiman manfully accepted his fate of 
lifelong imprisonment as the decree of Allah, his only 
reques^t to the Emperor being that he should be spared this 
loathsome beverage. Aurangzeb, in the presence of hii 
entire court, took a solemn oath to respect his nephew's 
wltdies in this one point, but even this promise was not 
binding to the Emperor, who wa.s dead both to honour and 
to pity when dealing with the son of Dara Shekoh. . No 
sooner had the Prince been immured in the prison of the 
fortrc.ss than the fatal drug was slowly and ])(T8istentJy 
administered to him, resulting,in that gradual and terrible 
death in life which he had so dreaded. 

Eventually in the mouth of May 1662, tw^o of his guards, 
unable any longer to endure the sight of Sulaiman Shokoh’s 
suffenngs, yielded to his entreaties and meted out a swift 
release to him with their swords. 

The death of Sulaiman Shekoh brought to an end the 
.calamitous period of the Moghul w^ar of succession, but the 
most tragic figure still survived in the person of the aged 
ErnfM3ror, Shall Jehan. Confined within the W'alls of his 
gilded prison in Agra, the deposed sovereign, denied even 
the solace of pen and paper in case he should make us© of 
them to communicate with his partisans outside, derived 
his only comfort from the never-failing devotion of his 
daughter Johanara, who continued to tend him with the 
most loving care. 

Grief-stricken at the cruel fate suffered by Darn, Shuja 
and the brave young Sulaiman, Shah Jehan, having obtained 
permission to write to Aurangzeb, couched his letter in 
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terms of bitterest reproaoh, to which he received the reply, 
al! the more brutal boeaUse not wholly unjuvStified : 

How do you still regard tho memory of your brothers 
Klmsru and Parvdz;, whom you did to death before your 
fvcoession, and who had threatened no injury to yoti ? ^ 

Early in January of tho year 16vS6 it became evident to 
his surroundings that Shah Jeban’s physical powers were 
beginning to wane. The fallen Emperor himself longed for 
death, and Jehanara, realising that the end was fast 
approaching, could not bear the thought that her father's 
Boul should quit its earthly tenement filled with bitter 
liatred against his only surviving son. Yielding to his 
daughter’s entreaties when a,11 others would have failed, 
Shah Johan, the shades of death alnuKst upon hirn, sent a 
written message to Aurangzeb, assuring him of his forgive- 
iness for all his crimes. 

/ On the night of January 22, 1666, the end came. In the 
presence of Jehanara and’the little baud of faitliful slaves 
who had elected to share their unhappy sovereign’s adver¬ 
sity, Shah Jehan, in a weak voice but wnth unclouded 
nnnd, thanked his servants for their loyalty, and solemnly 
l)ie.»aed his daughter. With the words of the Mohaminedan 
creed on his lips, hie eyes, gazing through the open casement, 
sought the farther bank of the Jumna where stood the 
matchless shrine of his only love, white and stainless in 
the moonlight. Then with a smile, born of the hope of re¬ 
union, the last truly great Moghul passed from this eaithly 
sphere. \ 

Shah Jehan had, in the days of his po^ver, intended to 
erect on the opposite bank of the Jumna an exact replica of 
the Taj in black marble, destined in due course to receive 
his own earthly remaiiJia, and to connect the two shrines by 
a bridge of silver. The w^ars of succession j)revented the 
execution of this great idea, but Jehanara, anxious as far as 
possible to carry out her father s wishes, an’i.nged that he 
should be laid to rest beside Mumtaz Mahal in the building 
sanctified by their love, which has rendered it immortal. 

The dying Empcjror’s pardon had substantially strength¬ 
ened Aurangzeb’s position on the throne ; tho Musulrnan 

^ Jadonath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, voi. lu. chap.- xxx. 

pp. 135 and 136. . t j j 

This taunt, in the case of Parviz, wa« almost certainly \mfo\mded, 
for this prince died a natural death, tho re.sult probably of his 
habitual interaperanco. 
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gi-andece and officials of the empire accepted his rule without 
cavil, and the Rajput feudatory princes, though they would 
most probably hove preferred a monarch of Dura Shekoh's 
type, unreservedly acknowledged the suzerpJnty of Aurang- 
zeb. iStrange to say, the only real danger threatening the 
new Emperor sprang from the anomalous and contradi 9 tory 
traits in his own character w^hich, in due course, were bound 
to bring about discontent in his vast empire and to under¬ 
mine his authority. Dara Shekoh had formed a oorrect 
estimate of his brother when sarcastically naming him the 
Prayer-Monger This man, unBcrupiilous and without 
mercy, as he proved on almost every occasion, was yet at 
heart a religious bigot and puritan. Aurangzeb’s faitli was 
the only genuine quality he possessed, but it was a cold, 
comfortless faith shorn of all that could have made it poetic 
and beautiful. 

Shah Jehan throughout his reign had been a patron of 
tlie arts ; painters, architects, poets and musicians were 
made v;eloorae at iris court. The liberal school of Islamic 
thought, founded under the auspices of the great Akbar, 
attained its fullest development Tinder his grandson’s riile„ 
Great encouragement w^as given to the art of painting, 
wbioh had long flourished at the Hindu courts of Rajputana, 
and which w^as /low^ introdTiced at the in\perial court, bring¬ 
ing in its train the famous miniature painters of Delhi, some 
of whose exquisite handiwork is still arlmired. 

Aurangzeb’e accession brought about a great change, for 
to his puritanical mind painting savoured of the idolatry 
forbidden by the Prophet ; poetry served no useful purjioae, 
and music was an object of detestation, as he looked np^'^tj it 
in the light of an immoral gratification of the senses. By 
iiuporial command the frescoes on the walls of certain of the 
piilace pavilions, both at Delhi and at Agra, had to be 
destroyed, and Aurangzeb ordered that the statues erected 
by Akbar at Agra to commemorate his brave Rajput foes, 
Jai Mai and Patta, should be razed to the ground. 

T’hese measures were followed by the issue of a decree 
indiscriminately forbidding music or singing throughout the 
euTpire, hut in face of this order the musicians of Delhi, wlio, 
like the European court jesters of the Middle Ages, were a 
privileged class, determined upon an original manner of 
j)rotest. As Aurangzeb, on the Friday following upon this 
decree, was proceeding in state, to the mosque, he found his 
path blocked by a funeral procession of great length. 
Addressing its leader, the Emperor inquired who it was who 
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_ h ning followed to the grave by fliioh a vast company, to 

which he received the following reply : 

“ May it jdease your Majesty, it is the corpse of Music, 
slain by your Majesty’s command.” 

“ Let her be buried deep was the uncompromising 
answer of the Emperor as he moved on to his devotions.^ 

In spite of the imperial edict, music and the line arts 
continued to flourish in secret. Aurangzeb’s fanaticism, 
however, increased with each year of his reign, threatening 
eventually to strike at the very heart of the empire’s groat- 
Xicss. The sovereign looked upon the Hindus as idolaters, 
considering them consequently on a lower plane than that 
of the Trae Believers. It is needless to stress the danger of 
such a point of view commg from the head of an empire, the 
main strength of which lay in the loyalty of the great Hindu 
princes of Raj jiutana. 

In the very early years of Aurangzeb s rule, ho did not 
allow these dangerous opinions to become generally known, 
and his empire seemed absolutely secure, and had even 
extended its boundaries. In 1663 an imperial army, corn- 
nianded by Mir Jumla, had carried out the subjugation of the 
wild kingdom of Assam, ruled over by the Ahoni tribe, a 
branch of the Shan race which had adopted the Hindu 
religion. The victory, however, was greatly marred by tho 
death of the commander, who succumbed to an attack of 
fever on the return march through Bengal.’* 

This campmgn was followed in 1666 by the wresting of 
Chittagong from tho Maghs of Arakan. The imperial army 
on this occasion was led by the Emperor’s maternal uncle, 
Shaista Khan, who had succeeded in bribing the Feringheo » 
pirates to desert to the Moghul banner from the service of 
the Arakanese King, , „ . , , 

Naturally, two brilliant successes following so closely 
upon one snother greatly enhanced the glamour of Aurang» 
zeb’s reign. One portion of tho empire alone, the Mahratta 
couutrv of the Moghul Deccan, was not settling down under 
the new imperial rule. The Mahratta chief, Sivaji Bhonsie, 
son of Shahaji, had remained true to the solemn vow, taken 

‘ Manuoci, Storia do Mogor, yol. li. p. 6. 

* Tlie ingrainwl saapicion and oyniCiam of Aurangzeb s nature con 
find no hotter Ulustration than the words of condoleMO he addressed 
to Mohammed Amin Khan on the death of bis father. M.r 4urala : 
“ You mourn the death of an affectionate parent, >»nd I the loss of 
the most powerful and most dangerous of my friends .—bernier a 
Travels in the Moghvl Empire, p. 173. 

• The Portuguese renegades before roentioned. 
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when he was but a. boy of Bixteon, to free bis oountry from 
the Moghul. He always carried on hia peraon a small seal 
engraved, by hia iustriictiona, with the following aignificant 
insoription : Although the first Moon is small, men s(o© 
that it will grow gradually. This seal befits Sivaji, the son 
of Shahajif’^ These words embodied his aims and consti¬ 
tuted his motto in life. 

Slowly but surely, during the ensuing years, bringing end¬ 
less patikice to the task, employitig force when necessary, 
but frequently having recourse to diplomjioy, Sivaji, en¬ 
dowed with that personal magnetism which made hiru safe 
in the loyalty of his folloAvefs, approached the longed-for 
goal. 

Ail attempts by the Adil Shahis of Bijapur and of the 
Moghuls to capture his person had been in vain, in fact had 
resulted disastrously for them. As far back as 1660 
Aurangzeb had despatched an army under the oomTnand of 
Shaista Khan against Sivaji, and on this occasion the Moghul 
general had succeeded in occupying the Afahratta leader 
l)rincipal fief, the town of Poona. Sivaji, quite unperturbed, 
retired to the hill fortress of Singhgarh to a^vait events ; and 
Shaista Khan, who completely underrated his enemy’s 
chara^ctcr, sent the Mabratta leader a Persian poem which 
taimted him wfith hiding in the forests like a monkey. To 
this Sivaji replied : O Khan, I am in trath Hanuman, the 
of MoiiKeys, and I will destroy you as Hanuman aided 
Rama to destroy Ravana 

The Moghul commander, ignoring w^hat he looked upon 
as an idle boast, took up his abode in Sivaji’s private 
i’esi<lence in Poona with the intention of remaining there 
until the fast of Ramazan, a period of enforced rest, had 
gone by. 

One night during this period, the town of Poona was 
entered by a body of 400 men wearing infantry uniforms of 
the imperial arnij^ and apparently headed by throe Moghul 
officers. In point of fact they were picked soldiers of the 
Mabratta forc es and their leaders consisted of Yesaji Kank, 
Tanaji Malusro and of no less a peison than Sivaji him.self. 
At dawn the residence of the Khan w^as surrounded mid, led 
by Sivaji, the Mahrattas forced an entry through a postern 
gate which led into the zenana. Shaista Khan, suddenly 
awakened from hie slumbers by the cry of Har ! Har! 

^ Kincaid and Parasni$, A History of the Maratlia People^ vol. i. 
chap. xiv. p. 1S3. 

^ Ibid, chap, xvdii. p. 197. 
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IS barely able to grasp his fl\vc;rd when his foes 
rounded upon him, and but lor the presence of mind and 
courage of one of his slave girls, who promptly extinguished 
the only lamp in ^he sleeping chamber, thus giving him the 
chance to escape m the darkness, the Moghul commander 
would have paid for this adventure with his life. In spite of 
the fact that the arrival of imperial reiirforcements obliged 
the daring raiders to disperse, this cleverly planned attempt 
by Sivaji had dealt a severe blow to the morale of the Moghul 
army and to the prestige of the empire. 

The Mahratta chief in the year 1664 carried out a suc¬ 
cessful raid on the great port of Surat in Gujarat, known as 
the lichest coast town m India, and retired afterwards 
carr 3 'ing with him an immense booty in gold, silver and 
precious stones. 

Incensed b^’ Sivaji’s repeated acts of defiance and the 
success wiiich they brought him, Aurangzeb decided upon a 
campaign on a bigger scale, wiiich was finally to crush him. 

In the following year, 1665, he recalled Shaista Khan and, 
entrusting the command to Jai Singh of Arnlx^r, despatched 
a great army to the Deccan. The Emperor, in making this 
selection, had acted wisely, for the Mirza-Kaja was one of 
the ablest men of his day." In common with most Rajputs, 
he was a fine soldier, Insides possessing great gifts as an 
administrator and a diplomatist. His full grasp of the 
Persian, Urdu and Turki languages made him popular both 
with the Mu.sulman and Hindu elements at court and in the 
army ; also, be ing a Hindu himself, Jai fSingli could form a 
far more correct estimate of Sivaji’s mentality than could 
possibly be expected of a Musulman noble of the type of 
Shaista Khan. 

On arrival in the Deccan, the Mirza-Raja decided to con- siepre of 
centra te upon the fortress of Purandar, situated six miles 
south of the town of Sasv ad, the main bulwark of Sivaji’a 
strength and hitherto considered impregnable. Jai Singh, 
however, had brought with him a formidable train of 
siege artillery under the command of the great expert 
Niccolao Manucci, and immediately gave orders for a close 
investment. 

The Mahrattaa, as always, displayed great gallantry in 
their defence and, by constant sorties, night attacks and 
setting fire to the surrounding jungles, managed for a 
considerable time to harass and keep their foes at bay. 
Gradually, however, the pitiless fire of the Moghul guns 
succeeded in its work of destruction, and on June 11, 1665, 
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after a aiege lasting two months, the outer fortification:3 of 
Puraudar wero carried by storm. 

Sivaji, who, having realised the hopelessness of the 
situation for some time piwious to this event, had sent an 
envo 3 ^ to the imperial commander with tentative suggestions 
for a basis of negotiations, apj>eared himself, on the day of 
the fall of Puranclar, in the Moghul camp, under a guarantee 
of safety from Jai Singh. 

The Mixza-Raja, himself a patriotic Hindu and therefore 
attracted by the per'sonality and gallant exploits of Sivaji, 
was also a loyal servant of the house of Timur, and aimed 
above all else at a reconciliation between the Mabratta 
loader, the Mahratta people and the Moghul Empire. 

Sivaji was received at the camp with the highe.st honours, 
and a private conversation between the two leaders, carried 
on far into the night, concluded with an agreement known 
as the Treaty of Purandar, by w^hich Sivaji ceded twenty-ono 
of his forts to the Emperor and retained twelve : and in 
return for these concessions was formally confirmed by the 
imperial government in his title of Raja and henceforth 
embodied in the ranks of the groat feudat-ories of the empire. 
By t-actful handling, Jai Singh succeeded in persuading 
Sivoji, in duo c^ourso, to tender his personal allegiance to 
the En^peror. 

Befom making the final arrangements for his departure, 
the Mahratta prince appointed his n.\other, Jijabai, regent 
over his and eventually, in the month of March 1660, 
accompanied by his six-year-old son Sambhaji, ten of bis 
principal officers and a small escort of Mahratta cavalry, 
Sivaji sot out for Agra, where the court was, at that moment, 
in residence. He reached the imperial cit^" on May 9, and 
was greeted on arrival by Jai Singh’s heir, Kumar Ram 
Singh, who represented his father at the Moghul couii:. 

Three days later, on May 12, the Emperor, clad in his 
robes of state, and surrounded by the great MansalKkirs and 
all the Rajput feudatories at that moment in Agra, received 
the Mahratta leader m public audience in the Diwan-i-Am. 
Aurangzeb wa« seated upon the throne, the great Man-- 
sabdars and Rajput feudatories occupying the places in his 
immediate vicinity, whilst below these nobles and vassals of 
the first rank, those of minor grades were ranged according 
to the order of precedence to which they w-ere entitled. In 
the background of the huge hall of audience the ladies of the 
imperial harem gazed upon the magnilicent scone from 
bi^hmd lattices of fretted marble, their interest being especi- 
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ally aroused by the expected presence of the famous oliief, 
who had so long and so proudly maintained his indopei^denco 
against the mighty Moghul Empire. 

Amongst these, the most eager of all, was the youthful 
Princess Ziiiat-un-Nisa, Aurangzeb’s second daugliter, Avho, 
a.s Sivaji, escorted by Kumar Ram Singh, entered the 
Diwan-i-Ani, pressed as closely as possible to the marble 
grille so as not to miss one line of the face, nor one move¬ 
ment of the slight but dignified figure advancing to the 
Emperor's throne. Sivaji, ignorant of the exiatenco of 
hi.-^ fair watcher, passed on his way, but the Princess's 
romantic heart was stirred to its depths by his chivalrous 
bearing, and though they were never destined to meet, 
this 3 ^outhful hero-worship remained a permanent influence 
in Zinat-un-Nisa's life and caused her, in future years, 
to play a very vital part in the history of the Mahratta 
people, 

Aurangzeb, in this instance as in most crucial moments 
of his reign, proved false to his undertakings. He was irv 
capable of understiinding the great struggle wbicli had raged 
in tixe proud Mahratta's breast before he could bring him 
self to bond the knee to the enemy of his race. As Sivaji 
approached the throne, the Emperor, with apparent grace, 
called out: Come up, Sivaji Raja," ^ but no sooner had 
the Mahratta chieftain salaamed and made the offering of 
gold customary on these occasions, than Aurangzeb, without 
showing any further interest or warmth of feeling, gave the 
signal to the court officials to lead the nowdy made prince 
to his allotted place in durbar. 

Sivaji, who had every light to believe that this place 
would be amongst the great Hindu vassals of the throne, 
such as the heir apparent of Mewar and Jaswant Singh of 
Marwar, now' foiind himself directed to where stood the 
ranks of the thii’d-grade nobles, his actual place being behind 
a chieftain named Rai Singh Sesodia, who, though by'Joirth 
a scion of the royal house of MeAvar, was in point of fact 
merely a subordinato officer of Jai Singh ; and he thus 
realised too late that, in summoning him to court as it would 
seem to bestow great honour upon him, the Emperor had 
really only desired his public hum il iiition. The ardent hope, 
wdiioli Jai Singh, as a true and patriotic statesman, had at 
heart when concluding the Trea.t 3 ^ of Purandar that it would 
lead to the formation of a strong Mahratta state ruled over 
by Sivaji as a loyal vassal of the empire, a state w hich should 
^ Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, chap. vi. p. 167. 
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in due course bccoine a valuable counterpoise to the king¬ 
doms of Bijajmr and Gulcoxida, and playing the same part 
in WevStern India as the Rajput states played in the North, 
had thus been frustrated. The Emperor’s plans ran in 
different channels. His bigotry and narrowness of outlook 
did not permit him to seo Sivaji’s gi’eatness, nor to realise 
the immense influence which the Mahratta leader exercised 
over the minds of the people who derived their inspiration 
from him. 

To Aurangzeb, Sivaji was the hated champion of the 
Hindu race in. its struggle against Musulman oppression ; 
and he rejoiced when hearing him called “ The Mountain 
Rata iiame contemptuously bestow^ed upon him by the 
Emperor’s Moghul courtiers. Sivaji's anger and morti¬ 
fication at the public insult were so groat that, accord¬ 
ing to contemporary historians, he fainted in the Hall of 
Audience. 

No sooner had he returned to the residence ho occupied 
at Agra, than he despatched a violent protest to the Emperor 
in which he gave full utterance to his outraged feelings, but, 
far from bringing about an improvement in the situation, 
this very natural behaviour on Sivaji's part strengthened 
his sovereign’s bands. 

Declaring the Mahratta leader to be at heart a rebel still, 
x\arangzeb commanded Ram Singh to place him under arrest 
and to remove him as a prisoner to the local residence of the 
Amber princes outside the walls of Agra. The Emperor 
would have unhesitatingly put Sivaji to death had it not 
been that he feared a breach with his powerful vassal, Jai 
Singh, who had solemnly guaranteed the safety of the 
Mahratta chief. Suspecting Jai Singh of strong feelings of 
sympathy for his prisoner, the Emperor gave orders that the 
Amber palace should be surrounded by a force of Moghul 
soldiers, strengthened by artillery. 

Having succeeded in modifying the Emperor s suspicion 
from sending hitu messages in which he appeared to accept his 
fate in a spirit of humility, Sivaji obtained permission for 
most of his officers who had followed him to the North to 
Veturn to their homes in the Deccan, begging to be allowed 
to retain with him only Hiroji Farzand, an illegitimate son 
of Shahaji, who bore a very strong resemblance to his half- 
brother. 

During four months Sivaji endured this imprisonment, 
but all this time his mind had been busy with schemes to 
regain his liberty, and gradually, by his resourcefulness and 
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total diHregard of danger^ deviaed a plan for escape which, 
in its minglmg of audacity and ingenuity, has seldoni, if ever, 
found its equal in the history of any country. 

He caused the announcement to be made early in the 
month of August that he had been stricken with severe ill¬ 
ness, a violent fever, and that, being an orthodox Hindu, ho 
desired the prayers of the learned Brahmins resident in Agra 
to be offered up for his recovery. 

It was customary, when asking for their prayers, to send 
to each of these pandits large baskets containing offerings of 
sweetmeats. At first, when these large baskets left the pre¬ 
cincts of the Amber residence, Sivaji's guards were suspicious 
and insisted on a close inspection of their contents, bub after 
a time, finding them really filled with sweetmeats only, they 
Y/CTc lulled into a semse of security. 

On xlugust 19 two baskets passed the Moghul sentinels 
without attracting their notice in any special way, and were 
borne with swiftuesws to a secluded spot some distance away. 
Sudd(5nly the covers were raised and a human figure emerged 
from each. One was Sivaji, the other his young son Sam- 
bhaji. With considerable haste they made their way to a 
village some six miles from Agra, where they were met by 
Niraji Ravji, one of Sivaji^s trusted Brahmin officials, and 
by tw^o Mahratta officem named respectively Datta Trimbak 
and Baghuraitra. 

At this point the fugitives adopted the disguise of 
Bairagis, religious mendicants worshipping Krishna, in the 
just belief that the ashes with which these ascetics covered 
their bodies would make discovery of their identity practi¬ 
cally impossible. The little party, equipped with begging- 
bowl and staff, started on their long homeward march, and, 
iri the meantime, Hiroji Farzand, half-brother of the Mah¬ 
ratta cliief, clad in Sivaji’s clothes and wearing his signet 
ring, lay on his fictitious bed of sickness in Jai Singh’s 
mansion at Agra. For twenty-four hours approximately 
Hiroji continued this impersonation of his brother^ after 
which he rose, and putting on his own garments, approached 
the guards at the gates of the mansion. To their queries he 
replied that he, like Sivaji’s other officers, had permission 
to return to the Deccan, adding boldly, ‘‘ Make less noise ; 
Sivaji is ill and under treatment 

Not long after Hiroji’s departure, the suspicions of the 
soldiers on guard became aroused by the unnatural stillness 
of the mansion and, entering it, they found to their intense 
^ Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, chap, vi, p. 107. 
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that their prisoner ha.d flown and that eyery 
Brted. 

Aurangzeb’s fury was boundless when intelligence of the 
clever ruse by which his prisoner had regained his liberty 
reached him, and ho instantly commanded that every direct 
route to the Deccan should be closely watched. 

Sivaji had foreseen this order when making his calcula¬ 
tions and had arranged to evade the danger l>y making a 
pilgrimage, v^hich, as he informed his comrades, had been 
his' intention for some time past, to the holy shrines of 
Mathura, Benares and Orissa, before retiarniag to the 
Deccan via Golconda. 

Fearing that the long and fatiguing march by way of 
(:Joloonda would prove too severe a tax upon the' strength 
of his young son Bambhaji, Sivaji placed the 'diild at 
Mathura under the care of three Decoani Bi’ahmms, residents 
of the holy city, whose names were Kriahnaji, Visaji and 
Kashi Trimbak, with instructions to carry him in safety 
by the quickest route to Raigarb, protecting him, should 
necessity arise, at the risk of their own lives. The Brahmins 
nobly fulfilled this task and in due course delivered the 
young prince to his father safe and aouncl. Sivaji, in 
gratitude for their loyalty, conferred upon each of them 
the title of Visvaa Rao or Lord of Fidelity. 

Thus, w'hilst all direct routes to the Deccan were being 
closely patrolled by Moghul troops, the man they hoped to 
captime still remained in the heart of the Moghul Empire, 
calmly performing his devotions at the temple of Jaganath. 

During the weary months which had elapsed since 
Sivaji's departure from his own country, hia mother, Jijabai, 
ha<l, with ever-increasing agony of suspense, waited for 
news of his return. In her residence at the fortress of 
Raigarh she knelt daily before the altar of her protectress, 
tile goddess Bhavani, and implored help for the safety of 
l)er son. Towards the end of December of the same year, 
word was brought to the Rani that a party of Baira^is, on. 
their homeward trek from tlie shrine of Jaganath, begged 
to be allowed to spend a night within the walls of the fort. 

Jijabai’s intense piety allowed no one but herseif in 
person to undertake the welcome of the holy men, whose 
leader, as she approached the gates, darted forwai'd and 
prostrated himself at her feet. The disfiguring ashes of 
the ascetic were powerless to liide the beloved features of 
the idolised sou from the mother, who had almost despaired 
of ever again holding him in her arms. 
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ginning ’vvith the year 1666, the treatment by the 
Emperor of his Hindu subjects showed a marked change for 
the wonse. It ^vas as bliough Aurangzeb’a vindictive nature 
wished to make the entire Hindu population of India re- 
sponsible for Sivaji’s so cunningly devised escape. On the 
other hand, the Emperor’s relations with the Muaulman 
population were greatly improved by the fact that even 
those Moslems whose indignation had been aroused by the 
series of vile crimes by which the throne had been gained, 
■were reconciled by Shah Jeban’a letter written from his 
death-bed, according to his son his full pardon for all 
wrongs committed. 

The Emperor was at this period of his reign about fifty 
years of age and his intense bigotry, from early youth one of 
his most powerful characteristics, began to exercise an ovei*- 
whelming influence on his entke policy of government. 
Typical of this w^as the repeal, in the year 1667, of a law 
which had been long in existence and wliich required all 
merchants, irrespective of race and creed, to pay a tax when 
offering their goods for sale. 

In 1667, Aiirang*eb, by imperial decree, abolished this 
duty in the case of Mahommedan merchants, whilst ordering 
that it should be maintained for all traders of the Hindu 
faith. 

This unwise step was the prelude to a policy of vandahsm 
winch struck at the heart of the moat sacred traditions of 
Hinduism. Shall Jehan had given the city and district of 
Mathura, the centre of the worship of lirishna, to his son 
Dara Shekoh as his personal jagir^ and, as a result, a very 
w’urm regard and sympathy Jiad sprung up between that 
liberal-minded prince and the Brahmin priests of the groat 
temple of Keshav Rai. 

To Dara’s mystic nature the beautiful allegory embodied 
in the story of Ki’ishna and Radha had made such strong 
appeal that, desiring to give proof of his feelings, he sur¬ 
rounded the shrine of the deified hero with a splendid railing 
of carved stoue. 

Though Dara Shekoh’s tragic life had long since been 
brought to its close, Aurangzeb’s hatred of him still survived 
and found expression in his wish to strike at the slirine which 
had been sacred to his brother ; also, to his puritanical mind, 
there was something abhorrent in a human love story being 
allowed to point a Divine moral. 

The governorship of Mathura was confori’ed by the Em¬ 
peror on a Sunni Musuiman of the most orthodox type, 
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named Abdun Nabi, who, in oboclience to his sovereign’s 
command, caused the carved railings erected by Dara to be 
demolished. 

The ensuing years saw the complete abandonment by the 
Emperor of even the faintest semblance of religioiis iolera- 
tion. Oil April 9, 1669, he openly declared his antagonism 
to the Hindu faith and all its institutions by issuing a decree 
commanding the indiscriminate destruction of all Brahmiu- 
ical temples within the Moghul Empire. The centres of 
Sanskrit learning maintained by the Brahmins in the ancient 
homos of Hindu culture, such as Benares and Mathura, were 
compelled to close their doors, and bands of men armed , 
with hatchets swarmed over the country oaiTying out the 
Emperor’s disastrous policy of wholesale destruction. 

Insatiable in his desire to violate the Hindu faith and to 
emphasise in every possible way the triumph of Islam over 
idolatry, Aurangzeb commanded that the great temple of 
Bisheshw^ar, in Benares, the holiest fane of the Savaites, 
.should be razed to the ground and on its site erected a 
mosque, the lofty minarets of which would always constitute 
an iiLSulb to the Hindu population of bis empire. 

Aurangzeb possessed neither the genius of Akbar nor the 
wisdom of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, who had by jiidioious 
government made of the house of Timur a truly Indian 
dynasty which Moghul and Hindu alike were proud to serve, 
liis insane lapse into the policy of the early Turki and 
Pathan conquerors struck at the very heart of the great 
national edifice which had been called into being with so 
much circumspection by his predecessors. 

The first active signs of the storm which was brewing 
showed itself in that same year 1669 in the shape of a revolt 
of the Jat peasantry in the district of Mathura, under the 
leadership of Gokla, zemindar of the village of Tilpat. In 
this revolt Abdun Nabi, tho imperial Governor of Mathura, 
was slain and it was not until a year later that the rising was 
crushed and Gokla captured by the Eraperor’s troops. The 
brave zemindar sutfered the most cruel death, iiis limbs 
being severed from his borly ; his wife and cbildi’en w>^ero 
forced to become converts to Islam; and the city of Mathura 
was punished by the total destruction of the temple of 
KeshaV Rai. 

The next to suffer from tlie vindictiveness of the Emperor 
were the Jats of the Punjab, who had in large numbers 
embraced the Sikli faith. 

Their Guru, Tegh Bahadur by name, grandson of the ill- 
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Arjun Mai, was now High Priest of the Sikhs and had 
originally been a loyal subject of the throne, but Aiirangzeb'e 
unwarrantable treatment of all save the Moslem population 
of the erapite had caused him to raise his voice iu protest 
against the Emperor’s religious intolerance. 

Tegh Bahaciur s utterances soon became kno^vn to 
Aurangzeb, who summoned the High Priest to Delhi, where 
he w^as given the (dioice between Islam and death. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he declared his readiness to die for 
iiis faith and expired after five days of uns])eakabl 0 torture 
inflicted by the Emperor’s orders. 

it was an easy mattei* for the Emperor to quell these 
comparatively small rebellioiiB by force and unparalleled 
cruelty, but there existed a far more serious menace to his 
suzerainty in the firm, unshakable resolve of Bivaji to gain 
absolute freedom for Maharashtra, which, as his experience.^ 
at tlie court of Agra had plainly shown him, was an impossi¬ 
bility under a ruler of the type of Aurangzeb. From the 
time of his return to Kaigarh, the Mahratta chief’s rnind was 
set upon winning complete independence for his country and 
his people, and he employed four years, from 1666 to 1670, 
in carefuUy preparing a campaign wdiich was to restore to 
him the forts which, under the Treaty of Purandar, he had 
agreed to make over to the empire. The night of February 
17, 1670, marked the commencement of the struggle w'ith 
the very formidable attempt at the recoiiquest of the 
famous .stronghold of Singhgarb (the Lion’s Fort), situated 
fifteen miles from the city of Poona and held by a strong 
Moghul garrison under the command of a well-known 
Rajput officer named Udaibhan Gaur. Sivaji entrusted 
thi§ dangerous enterprise to Tanaji Malusre, the companion 
of his youth, than whom he could have made no wiser choice. 

All original and striking method peculiar to the Deccan 
Wiis resoiied to in this assault, which consisted in employing 
the ghorpad, a large lizard of the iguana species. The 
reptiles, when made use of for work of this kind, had been 
previously trained to climb a rock undisturbed by the 
attachment to their tail either of a thick rope or of a rope 
scaling ladder, and, when they reached the .summit, to get a 
firm grip of the rock with tlieir claws. A soldier was then 
sent up this la<idor to attach it to the battlements of the h ill 
fort and thus to make ready for the storming parties who, 
at a given signal, moved to the as^sault. 

The particular ghorpad which Sivaji determined should 
be made use of in the storming of Singhgarb had been named 
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by liim Yeshwant, and had proved its prowess in no fevyer 
than twenty-seven similar exploits. Some of the Koli 
i>,bprigmak residing in the neighbourhood of Singhgarh 
aotofi as guides to the Mahrattas, who arrived in tliP dead 
of night at the foot of the rooky hill. 

The ghorpad was here released from its cage and, the rope 
ha^d.ag been attached to its tail, scaled the rook. In this 
case the customary signal was dispensed with and the reptile 
had barely reached the summit when Tanaji, closely followed 
by his younger brother Sur,yaji, and by fifty Mahratta 
infantry, pulled themselves up by the rope, their swords 
held between their teeth. Having sucoessfully reached the 
battlements, the heroic band advanced cautiously towards 
the principal gate of the fort in order to throw it open to the 
larger contingent, who were moving up the steep ascent, 
used in the ordinary way by the garrison stationed at the 
fort. 

This important goal seemed almost within their grasp 
when alarm was sounded and the entire garrison poured 
forth, led by Udaibban in person. Tanaji, who had on 
many occasions given proof of reckless courage, unhcaitat- 
ijigly challenged Udaibhan to single combat, a cliallenge 
after the real heart of the gallant E.ajput, and promptly 
accepted by him. The duel was watched with bated breath 
by the imperial and Mahratta troops. Alter some moments 
during which both men fought with the utmost chivalry and 
ooiirago, Tanaji fell pierc(*d to the heart by Udaibhan’s 
sword; but in receiving his own fatal wound he had. in¬ 
dicted a deadly one on his brave adversary and thus, within 
a brief space, both sides Avere bereft of their great loaders. 

At drst. it seemed as though Tanaji's death would have 
disastrous effects upon his followers, who turned in an 
attempt to flee, but the voice of his brother Suryaji, raised 
in contempt at this display of weakness, rallied the small 
cojnpa.ny of Mahrattas to tlie call. Shouting “ Har ! Har I 
Maliadeo ! they turned on their enemies, and fighting their 
way to the gates of the fortress, flung them open. The 
Mahratta war-cry rang out a second time as the main body 
of Sivaji's troops rushed in to the assistance of their com¬ 
rades, followed in a very short space the firing of a 
thatched outbuilding of the fort, the prearranged signal 
which w'as to inform the Mahratta chief, who had been 
watching the scene from Rajgarh,^ a fort situated rune miles 
away, that Singhgarh had fallen and that victory was his. 

‘ Not to bo confused with Raigarh. 
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The first sight which greeted Sivaji as he rode, attencled 
by his chief officers, at dawn of the following day, into the 
captured fort, was the dead body of nis much loved friend. 

A.s the Mahratta prince gazed upon Tanaji with grief- 
stricken eyes, the memories of those bygone days when 
they had jointly vowed to set their country free over- 
M helmed him and, in response to a soldier who profferctl his 
congratulations to him for having won the Lion’s Fort, ho 
sadly rexdied : 1 have got the Foiti but I have lost the 

Lion 

Within a few pionths of the conquest of Singhgarh, 
Puraridar and practically all the forts ceded to the empire 
were retaken by the Mahratta storming columns, and at the 
end ol the month of September 1670 Sivaji began bpera- 
tioas with a view to raiding the great and important 
harbour-town of Surat. At the head of 15,000 cavahy, the 
Mahratta chief swept over Gujarat and reached the gates of 
Surat on October 3, without encountering any resistance. 

With inexplicable carelessness the Moghul authoritios 
liad only a nominal garrison of 500 men to defend the city, 
in consequence of which their attempt at opposition was a 
mere farce, and Sivaji and his troops entered Surat in 
triumph. 

The Prince's finst act was to levy a substantial ransom 
from the wealthy mercantile communities of Surat, which 
included the English, French and Dutch East India Cora- 
paniCvS, all of whom ouned factories in the port. The French 
and Dutch agreed to pay the sum demanded, but the 
English factor, Streinsham Master by name, bluntl)?^ 
refused, and during some hours succeeded, with only fifty 
English sailors, in defending the unfortified trading station 
against a much sujierior force of Mahrattas. At the end of 
this time, Sivaji, whose chivalrous nature was greatly 
impressed by" the dauntless courage of his opponent, 
suggested negotiations for a peaceful adjustment, which 
finally led to his accepting some trifling personal gifts from 
the East India Company’s warehouse in return for leaving 
tlie English settlers unmolested. 

From the Bohras, a very rich Shiah Moslem communitj’; 
of the Ismailiya sect, Sivaji demanded a sum far in excess of 
those levied upon the French and the Dutch. Two days 
later, on October 5, the Mahratta chief and his troops 
evacuated Surat and, laden with spoil, rode back to the 

^ Kincaid and Parasnia, A History of the Maratha Peopley vol. i. 
chap. XX. p. 231. 
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Deccan. Tfie carrying out of this accord raid upon Surat 
had a far deeper meaning than would appear on the surface. 
The riches acquired were destined by Sivaji to assist him in 
carrying out a long-chorished plan, that of a direct ohallengo 
to Aurangzeb's supremacy at sea. 

As a result of his previous victorious campaigns, a large 
portion of the Southern Konkan lie.d come under his rule, 
which, in the early part of the sixteenth century, hacl 
formed part of the Nizam Shahi kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
then under the regency of the great Abyssinian minister, 
Malik Ambar. The government of the Ahmeclnagar Kon¬ 
kan had been entrusted by Malik Ambar to a family of his 
own race, who established their headquarters on the rocky 
island of Janjira, where their descendants rule to-day . The 
Abyssiaians were born seamen, and the Sidi ^ rulers of 
Janjira had acted as heredita.ry Adminils of the Fleet succes¬ 
sively to Ahmcdnagar, Bijapur and to the Moghul Empire, 

ISivaji, with the spoils of Surat, how hastened to build in 
his Konkan dominions a Mahratta fleet corn posed of 400 
war-vessels of varying typo, which ho manned f)rincipally 
with Bhandans, members of a local Hindu caste known 
from the earliest times as expert se&men. The command of 
the Mahratta navy was conferred upon a Musulman named 
Daulat Kiuin, a most distinguished sailor, destined in due 
course to oppose the formidable Moghul fleet under the 
admiralship of the Prince of Janjira. 

As soon as Sivaji had sufficient ships, he made use of 
tliem to seize merchant vessels from Surat and Cambay, 
carrying the silks of Ahmedabad and the produce of Berar 
and Khaiidesh to Basra and the Arabian ports. '^^Gieir rich 
cargoes went to swell the Mahratta prince’s treasury at 
Eaigarh. 

Pilgrim sliips conveying Miisulmans to Mecca and Medina 
were intercepted and taken as prizes of war into the Maha¬ 
rashtra harbours. The squadrons of the Sidi of Janjira were 
totally unable to cope with this piracy, the more so as his 
army required all available resources to resist the continuons 
Mahratta attacks upon his territories situated on the main¬ 
land. At this period, approximately the year 1671, un¬ 
expected assistance came to Sivaji, which enabled him to 
extend his operations as far as Bundelkband. 

Shortly after Aurangzeb had usurped the throne, the 
peace of Central India had been seriously disturbed by the 

' The Indo-Abyssinian chiefs are all given the Arabic title of Sidi 
(Lord) by the inhabitants of India. 
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raids of a Buiidela robber chief, tmmed Champat Ilao, 
whose headquarters were the former Chandel capital of 
Mahoba. In the year 1660. after a considerable ainount of 
lighting, this man fell in battle, but Mirza-Kaja Jai Singh 
of Amber took pity upon his yoimg son Chhatrasal, then a 
child of eleven, and, watchmg over him, obtained for him, 
when h*. reached inanliood, a post in the imperial service. 
The young Bundola proved his worth and served with dis- 
tii\ction under the Jfirza-Kaja’s banner during the Purandar 
caTn{)aigii. 

Auraiigzeb's ruthless policy tow^ards the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of the empire, bow'ever, bronglit about a complete 
revulsion of feeling in the hitherto loyal Chhatrasal, and 
inspired him with a violent desire on his part to champion 
the cause of his own. co-religionists. 

News of Sivaji^B repeated successes had meanwhile be¬ 
come knowm far beyond the borders of the Dcocan, and the 
high-spirited young Bundela, now twenty-oim years of age, 
deserted the Moghul camp without further hesitation and, 
accompanied by his wife and a few retainers, made his way 
to the Mahratta prince at Raigarh, 

Sivaji w'aa quick to see of wliat immense value the enthu¬ 
siastic youth could be to him in the furtherance of his aims, 
but replied in measured tones to Chhatrasars petition to be 
allowe d to serve in the Mahratta army. He told him that 
his proper place was in his own country, to which he should 
return forthwith and stir up the Bundelas against the 
Emperor, just as ho liad himself stirred up the Mahrottas. 
Chhatrasal instantly agreed to Sivaji's suggestions and 
started for Bundelkhand at the head of a total force of five 
cavalry tampers and twenty-five foot soldiers, thirty men in 
all, with the object of liberating bis own country. 

Never were the words “ Fortune favours the bravo ” 
more strikingly illustrated. When he arrived in his native 
land he found its inhabitants in a state of seething revolt at 
an order issueci by Fidai Khan, thQ imperial Governor of 
Gw^alior, foi the destruction of the great temple of Chhatar 
Bhoj at Orchha. An attempt to execute this decree by force 
of arms was frustrated by the Bundelas of Orchha, who 
mflicted a severe defeat upon the Moghuls. This moment 
was naturally a most propitious one for Chhatrasal, whose 
call to his fellow’^-countrymeii to rise against the oppressor 
met with wide response. The wild Rajput clansmen of 
Bundelkhand still numbered many who bad fought for 
Charnpat Rao of Mahoba and who now enthusiastically 
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flocked to tlio banner of hh son. Maharaja Sujan Singh of 
Orohha, the titular head of the Bimdela race, though he did 
not actually join in the exploits of tlie yovuig leader, sent 
him a secret message of warm enooiiragenient. 

Within a few months (hhatrasara army had so increa.SfHl 
in strength that he was able to commence a campaign which 
led him from victory to victoxy and eventually, years later, 
ended in his restoring the complete independence of Euiidel- 
Idiand from the Moghul domination. 

The Emperor was now beginning to realise that Sivaji 
was something nxore than a rebelUous zemindar and that his 
influence with, aud hold upon, tlie Mahrattas constituted a 
very gi:ave menace to the empire. 

In 1672, Aurangzeb despatched a powerful army against 
the Mahrattiis, under the command of a noble of the court, 
who bore the high title of Mahiibat Khan. The selection of 
this man was not fortunate. No greater proof of his char¬ 
acter and singular unfittedness for such a post can bci 
required than the fact that he was accompanied on his 
cainjxaign by a retinue of 400 Afghan and Punjabi nautch 
girls. 

lie first advanced to the strong fortress of Salhir, which 
he besieged, but on hearing that a Mahratta force wjxb on its 
way to relieve the garrison, Mahabat Klian sent the greater 
portion of his army against the enemy troops witliout first 
ascertaining, by means of recomiaissance, the true position 
of his foes, with the result that his army found itself 
suddenly assailed on all sidei* by formidable Mahratta 
columns under the skilled leadership of two of Sivaji’s most' 
trusted officers, More Pant Pingle and Pertab Rao Gujar. 
A complete rout of the imperial army followed, in which 125 
war elephants, 6000 horses and the entire Moghul siege-train 
fell into the hands of the victors. 

Only 2000 of the 40,000 men under Mahabat Khan’s 
command succeeded in making their escape, and, with their 
defeated leader, reached the safe protection of the walls of 
Aurangabad. With a proud heart, Sivaji, who had awaited 
the return of his troops at Raigarh, watched the long line of 
captur€‘d elephants and guns, and realised the truth of the 
motto on his seal; the first small Moon had w^'^-xed great 
enough for its beams to dim the light of the Moghul Sim, and 
Maharashtra was liberated—^free now to live her own life 
and follow her o^vn faith and ideals. 

The difficulty which now arose for Sivaji was the choice 
of the title by which he could emixhasise his position as 
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'iberator of hi@ country. The designation of Raja borne by 
him had been coiiioiTod xipon his father by biie King of 
Ahmeduagar and actually signified nothing more than tho 
honour of nobility ; and the only territories legally his own 
were the di.stricts of Poona and Supa held by bhahaji in 
jagir from tho Nizam Shahi. 

Dining thtx recent conflict from which he had emerged 
victorious, Sivaji’s commands had been loyally complied 
with bv all the chiefs of the great Mahratta houses, such as 
the Jadhavs, Shirkes and Mohites, but in tho more peaceful 
days now at hand it was questionable whether, in spite of tho 
fact that ho claimed descent from Rama through the royal 
line of Mew'ar, these nobles would not consider their families 
infinitely superior to the Bhonsles and resent Sivaji’s ocou* 
pation, at the state councils, of a seat on a dais above them. 

To prevent this dispute, which could only be disastrous 
to the best interests of the newly freed country, Sivaji’s 
personal adherents, both Braiunin and Mahratta, urged him 
to conciUate nil parties by seeking solemn consecration (is 
lawful sovereign of Maharashtra at the hands of the Brahmin 
priesthood. By one of those strange chances which some¬ 
times occur, the year 1674 brought to the Deccan a Brahmin 
pandit from Benares, Gaga Bhatta by name, known and 
revered throughout India for his saintly life and profound 
knowledge of ancient Hindu tradition and law, who was on 
0 pilgrimage to tho holy shrines of Nasik and Pandharpur. 

News of the pandit’s transit through the coimtry reached 
Sivaji, who, seizing the opportunity, sent Gaga Bhatta a 
genealogical tree showing the descent of the Bhonsles from 
the royal house of Mewar, and at the same time most 
graciously inviting tho Brahmin pandit to consecrate him 
as sovereign of Maharashtra. Gaga Bhatta announced his 
willingness to perform the ceremony, maldng only one con¬ 
dition, which was that Sivaji should first undergo tho cere¬ 
monial purification and readmission hito the Kshatriya 
caste, which the Bhonsles had forfeited by their lengthy 
residence in the somewhat lax social atmosphere of 
Maharashtra. 

In tho early part of May of that same year. Gaga Bhatta ot 

came to Raigarh, where Sivaji received him with royal 
honours. For several days subsequent to the high priest’s 
arrival, the Mahratta chief submitted to the purification 
rites, which concluded by his solemn investiture with tho 
Sacred Thread worn bv tho three twice-bom castes. Sivaji, 
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night before the final ceremony fixed for June f), made his 
way to the sr-enana to seek bis mother’s blessing. As Jijafoai, 
now eighty-three yearn of age, placed her hands upon the 
liead of the beloved son who knelt before her, her thoughts 
ma 3 ^ well have travelled back to those far-off days when, 
deserted by her consoi-t for a faiier face, she had found her 
onty solace in her child. From that moment she had un¬ 
ceasingly striven bo imbue his impressionable mind with the 
noblest Hindu traditions of ancient times ; her reward had 
now come ; the hope that she might live to see Sivaji 
acclaimed as the liberator of his race from the ojipressor’s 
yoke was about to be fulfilled. 

Shortly after sunrise on the following morning, Jane 6, 
the supreme rite was solemnised with all the splendour of 
ancient Hindu custom. Bareheaded and clad in white 
robes, Sivaji, follov'ed by his mother and the ladies of his 
xenana, enkred the Hall of Aiidierioo, where a golden throne, 
draped with velvet and tiger skins, had been prefiored for 
him. The priests < banted, and sixteen beautiful Braluniii 
women, splendidly arrayed, sprinkled the Monarch Designate 
with water from the sacred Ganges, and waved golden lamps 
above hia head to scar© the evil spirits from his path. The 
attendants now robed )iim in garments of cloth of gold and 
placed tlie jewelled turban of royalty upon his head. 

For a few moments Sivaji knelt in praj^er at the foot of 
the throne, and then, as he seated himself upon it for the first 
time, a mighty ciy arose from the vast audience filling the 
hall: Sivaji Ohatrapati Maharaj ki Jai! “ Victory to 

Sivaji, the King of Kings 

Shortly after his coronation as lling of the Mahrattas, 
Sivaji held a great durbar, and amongst the fimt tc' be pre¬ 
sented to him was Henry Oxenden, ambassador of the 
English East India Company, whicli thu? gave proof of its 
acrceptance of Maharasirtra as an indepemlent power. The 
ambassador made his obeisance to the sovereign, and, on 
behalf of his company, l>6gged his acceptance of a magnifii^ent 
diamond ring. Sivaji, with that engaging frankness which 
characterised all his actions, beckoned Henry Oxenden to 
the throne, and throwing a silken robe of honoui* over the 
ambassador’s shoulders, told him that it was his foremost 
desire to conclude a treaty of alliance with the English East 
India Company. 

In order fiiUy to understand >Sivaji’8 reasons for desiring 
not only the friendship of the English, but also an oUensivo 
and defensive alliance with them, it is necessary to refer 



brie fly to the marriage, in tlio year 1660, of the Portugiieeo 
l^iocess Catherine of Braganza to IGjig (Charles JT, of 
England. 

The Princess received as part of her dower a rocky island Oesgion of 
situated on tho Konkan coast, which had been previously 
named Bom Bahia, and which, at the moment of its cossioii, 
had a population of only eleven Portuguese families and a 
few native police. Though the Portuguese had never reab 
ised it, this apparently unimportant island possessed one 
of the largest and most protected natural harbours in the 
world. Charles II. wisely transferred the control of his new 
colony to the East India Company, and tho Company’s 
President at KurcVt, Gerald Aungier ‘ in tho year 1674- -tho 
year also of Sivaji s enthronement—quick to see the wonder¬ 
ful possibilities of tho island, resolved to make it the head¬ 
quarters of the Company in Western India. 

Under Aungier’s wise administration tho rocky island of 
Bom Bahia rapidly became a centre of commerce and de¬ 
veloped in due course into the groat city of Bombay, the 
recognised gateway to India, The gigantic harbour of tho 
island constituted an invaluable naval base, and it was for 
this reason that the friendship of the East India Company 
was of the greatest importance both to Sivaji and to his 
opponent, the 8idi of Janjira. It was, however, necessary 
for the directors of the Company to exercise great tact and 
caution, as anything further than a friendly agreement with 
the King of Maharashtra might easily have led to trouble 
with the Emperor, in whose territories most of their factories 
were situated. 

Oxenden was accordingly iiivStDicted not in any way to 
pledge English assistance in Sivaji’s more or less constant 
struggle witli the Sidi, but merely to enter into an amicable 
settlement with the new sovereign. 

This treaty of friendship was duly signed by kSivaji and Tveatybo- 
the East India Company on July 12, 1674, and in return for 
a policy of benevolent neutrality towards himself should he Kaat India 
be at war with the empire, the King of Maharashtra granted 
jKirmiseion to the East India Company to establish factories 
at Hubli and Ilajapur, in Kanara. 

Sivaji now proc^eeded to create a jierraanent ministry sivaji's 
composed of eight members, placing at their head the 
Brahmin, Moro Pant Pingle, to whom he gave the title of tion. 
Peshwa, or Prime Minister. To another Brahmin member of 
the inimstry, styled the Pandit Kao, tho Maharaja entrusted 
the safe keeping of all the Hindu temples, and also power to 
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grant all Hindu religious ondowmeuta throughout his 
kingdom. 

Although the new state he had founded was essentially 
Orthodox Hindu, it was particularly in his treatment of all 
religious institutions that Sivaji difl’ered from Aurangzeb, 
whose bigoted outlook he never confused with the doctrines 
of Islam as a faith. 

Mosques and tombs of Musulman saints, and colleges of 
Arabic and Persiaxi learning also received endowment from 
the Mahratta government; and this broad-minded attitude 
towards Islam earned for the King the whole-hearted loyalty 
of his Mohammedan subjects. No blame can attach to 
Sivaji if, in. granting these concessions, wider schemes figured 
in his mind, all of which had the one great aim of weakening 
the Emperor’s powder and freeing as many of his own co¬ 
religionists as possible throughout India. For this purpose 
he sought an alliance with the Shiah Musulman kingdom of 
Golconda, knowing full well that Aurangzeb’s detestation 
of the Shiahs equalled, or possibly even exceeded, that which 
lib felt for the Hindus. Aurarigzeb, though many of his 
ablest civil and military officials were Persian Shiahs, did 
not hesitate to level insults at the faith ^hich they professed, 
and his ambition to overthrow^ the Shiah monarchs of 
Bijapur and Golconda and to annex their kingdoms to his 
empire was quite m great as his desire to crush and, if 
possible, exterminate the Hindu element. 

In the year 1672, Abdullah Kutub Shah of Golconda bad 
died after a reign extending over forty-six years. He had 
no son, but left three daughters, who, however, by the laws 
of the kingdom, were not eligible to succeed him. The 
eldest daughter had married Syed Ahmed, who held the 
office of \V\azir ; the second had become the wdfe, many 
years befoi^ her father’s death, of Aurangzeb’s ill-fated son, 
Mohammed Sultan; whilst the youngest princess espoused 
Ahul Hasan, scion of a distant branch of t he Kutub Shahi 
house. 

Syed Ahmed, immediateh- after the death of his father- 
in law, attempted to seize the throne, but this attempt was 
frustrated in a few days, during w^hich violent fighting took 
place in the street of Hyderabad, by another leading noble 
named Syed Muzafiar, who, heading a counter-revolution, 
placed Abul Hasan, the husband of the youngest princess, 
upon the throne with the title of Abul Hasan Kutub Shah. 

At first this choice of a sovereign created consternation 
for the reason that, for sixteen years previous to his accession, 
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name of Abul Hasan had stood in the capital for all that 
was undisciplined and licentiouB. Avoiding those of his o\m 
rank in life, he took his pleasures m the lowest quarters of 
the city and in the homes of the dancing girls ; but, with his 
advent to the throne of Golconda, Abul Hasan revealed a 
very (lifferent character, and quite soon proved himself an 
able, conscientious and determined ruler. 

Syed Muzaffar, who was appointed Wazir, had, in placing 
the new sovereign on the throne, thought he w ould prove a 
mere puppet in Ms hands, but, finding himself mistaken, now 
commenced to plot against his master. Abul Hasan soon 
discovered his Wazir’’s intentions, and with the assistance of 
a. Mahratta Brahmin named Madanria Pant, Muzaffar’s 
secretary, had the treacherous minister arrested and throwm 
into prison. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the Musulman nobles of the 
court, the Brahmin was appointed Wazir in his stead, with 
the title of Surya Prakash Rao. His younger brother, 

Akanna Pant, was created Oommander-m-Chief of the arm 5 % 
and the past of his assistant was given to his nephew, 

Yenga na, a distinguished officer, on whom the title of Pvustam 
Rao w as bestowed. 

The administration of the Musulman kingdom of Gol- 
coiuia now practically passed into the hands of orthodox 
Hindus, a fact wffiich tended greatly to increase Aurangzeb’s 
hatred of the Kutub Shahis and to be of considerable belp to 
Sivaji in his desire to make them allies. 

The Mahratta king fully realised that he had never yet sivaji’s rat* 
been called upon to face the full strength of the Moghul 
empire, but that the moment Aurangzeb became aware of 
the recent pohtical changes in the Deccan, all his vast re¬ 
sources would be concentrated upon achieving the overthrow* 
of the newly bom state of Maharashtra, and that then the 
only hope of salvation would lie in the existence of a safe 
retreat to the Far South for her annies, should they be de¬ 
feated, until such time as a coimter-attack upon her foes 
w^ould become possible. A retreat to Mysore and to that 
part of the Carnatic ruled over by Vyankoji, half-brother to 
Sivaji, could be achieved only if the King of Maharashtra 
could bring those territories under his suzerainty. 

Shahaji Bhonsle had left a will in which his estates were 
unequally divided between hia two surviving legitimate sons. 

To Sivaji, the elder, there came only the comparatively small 
and poor Deccan jctif iTS of Poona and Supa, whereas the 
immense estates in Southern India were left to liis younger 
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son, Vyankoji, the child of liis favourite wife, Tukabai. A 
man of kindly disposition, Vyankoji was quite content fco 
rule in hk) capital of Tanjore as a vassal Raja of the Adil 
Shah. 

Sivaji, through bis Mahratta envoy at Hyderabad, a 
clever Brahmin named Prahlad Niraji, opened negotiations 
with the King of Golconda, whicli resulted in a cordial in¬ 
vitation being sent by Abul Hasan to the Maharaja to visit 
his capital; and, what was of far greater importance, per« 
mission was granted to the Mahratta a-rmiefe to proceed 
through the Kiitub Shalu territory on their way to the South, 

At the end of December 1677, Sivaji, having appointed 
the Poshwa, Moro Pant Pingle, Regent of Maharashtra, 
started at the head of a carefully selected army of 70,000 
men on a march via Hyderaha<l to tlie South. All those 
brilliant military commanders who had helped him to create 
the new state, including Suryaji Malusre, Yesaji Rank and 
the daring cavalry leader, Netaji Palkar, now accompanied 
him. They advanced by easy stages, and did not reach 
Hyderabad until the beginning of February 1677. As 
Sivaji and his troops approaolied within a few miles of the 
city gates, a message was received from Abul Hasan Kutub 
Shah sa 3 ring that, in order to pay signal honour to his guest, 
he proposed going forward to meet him in person. Sivaji, 
however, remembering that the monarch of Golconda right¬ 
fully claimed descent'from a far older reigning house than 
his own, sent a courteous and tactful reply couched in these 
terms: “You are my el^er brother; you should not come 
forward to receive a junior lilvc me 

On the strength of this message Abul Hasan now' sent the 
Wazir, Madaima Pant, to greet the Mahratta king on his 
behalf and to escort him to the capital, where he received a 
magnilicent welcome. Shouts of acclamation arose from the 
vast crow'ds wliich had gathered as Sivaji and his generals 
rode through the streets of the city, one of the finest and 
wealthiest in India. From the balconies of the houses the 
wives and daughters of prominent citizens showered gold 
and silver flow^ers upon their sovereign’s guests. Arrived at 
tlie Hall of Pulilic Audience, the Mahratta king and his 
officers were received in durbar, and at the conclusion of the 
presentations the two monarchs retired and held a private 
conference, which lasted three hours, during which they 
discussed the relations of their respective statics. 

Sivaji remained in Hyderabad for a month as the guest 

^ Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, chap. xii. p. ti'M. 
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King of Goloonda, for the Mliole of which time ho wa« 
regally entertained, fc\plendid l>anqiiet» talcing place, varied 
by tilting niatche/6 between th^o Kutub Shahi and Mahratta 
nobles. This j>eriod was by no means entirely devoted to 
festivities, but also to close negotiations betvi^eeri the min¬ 
isters of both sovereigns, ending witli the signature b 3 ^Abui 
liasnii and 8ivaji of a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance, in which they pledged theinsolvca to support each 
other iri any struggle against the Moghuls, and in which 
Sivaji was promised a park of Goloonda artillery for hw 
projected campaign in the south. 

The Mahratta king now took leave of Abul Hasan Kutub swi^march 
Shah and commenced to lead his army towards the Carnatic. ^ ‘‘ 
Amongst the prominent men who accompanied him was a 
Brahmin named Narajan Raghunath Hanumante, formerly 
Prime Minister to Vyankoji of Tanjore, who was to prove 
of the greatest value to hh- enterprise. 

The early part of May 1077 saw Sivaji's move towards the 
hill fortress of Jinji, his fii’st objective, and this great strong¬ 
hold, originally built by the Vijayanagar kings, was sur¬ 
rendered to him by the Bijapur officer w^ho governed It 
without a shot being fired. The success of Sivaji’s southern 
campaign was now a.ssured. The surrender of Jinji was 
followed by the capture of the almost equally famous for¬ 
tress of Vellore, which opened the road to his brother’s 
capital. 

The court of Tanjore, having been informed of the 
Mahratta’s rapid approacli towi^ds the city, was greatly 
divided in the advice which it temiered to the sovereign in 
this crisis. The Mahi’atta and Tamil officers naturally urged 
him to tlirow in his lot wdth Sivaji; the Muaulmaii element, 
on tlie other hand, entreated him to holdfast to his allcgiaiuje 
to Bijapur. Finalljq though in a very I)all-Iu3aited manner, 
the Raja yielded to the HindUvS, and, attended by his Minister 
of State, proceeded to his brother’s camp, where Sivaji re¬ 
ceived him most affectionately and immediately proposed a 
division of the southern dominions of the house of BhonsJe. 

This proposal was that Vyankoji should retain Tanjore and 
all the immensely rich jagira in the Carnatic as Sivaji’s ally, 
whilst Bangalore and the Mysore estates should pass to the 
Mahratta king. These very fair proposals were, at the in¬ 
stance of his Moslem officei*s, rejected by Vyankoji, who 
suddenly fled from his brother’s camp, prepared to resist any 
fiubher advance on his part. 

A Mahratta detachment, commanded by Harnbir Rao 
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Moliite, one of the most brilliant cave/hy leaders in Sivaji'« 
army, found itsell’ iinexpoctecily attacked by a large con¬ 
tingent from Taiijore, but the Bouthem troops, in spite of 
their superiority in mimberB, suffered a crushing defeat and 
flod in disorder towards their own capital. Sivaji, quick to 
seize bis advantage, sent a column to invade hia brother's 
Mysore territories, and the city of Bangalore being occupied 
without resistance, he commenced preparations for an ad¬ 
vance on Tanjore. 

Meams^hilo Vyankoji's determination to resist bad given 
W'ay to despair, and in his unhappineBS he sought tiie advice 
of his wife Dipabai, who, notwithstaiiduig her intense devo¬ 
tion to her lord, also greatly a<imired the cliiyalrous char¬ 
acter and dating exjiloits of his brother. Folio wmg her 
advice, Vyankoji wrote to his former minister, Narayan 
Ilaghuiiath Hanumsnte, who had resigned office at Tanjore 
as a resalt of a quarrel wdth his sovereign, and begged him 
to a<^t as mediator between him and Sivaji. Raghunath 
readily accepted the task of peacemaker, which did not 
prove a very arduous one, for the King of Maharashtra had 
never desired his brother’s downfall and immediately wrote 
to him repeating his previous offer, with one stipulation, 
only, that he should retain Jinji and Vellore. Vyankoji 
complied immediately with these terms, but no sooner had 
the treaty been signed tiian Sivaji, in a particularly graceful 
ma.niier, announced his desire to bestow upon his sister-in- 
law Dipabai all the Mysore jagirs as a personal gift to her iii 
recognition of tho part she had played in biiiiging about thifl 
peaceful solution. ^ 

Raghunath Haunrnante was now reinstated Chief Min¬ 
ister at Tanjore, and the Mahratta king, leaving an illegiti- 
nate son of Shahaji as Viceroy at Jinji, started upon his 
return march to Raigarli by w ay of tho Bijapur districts of 
Bellary and Kopal. Some resistance was offered by tho 
Bijapur garrisons, but eventually Sivaji aiuiex^d these terri¬ 
tories, which were of twofold importance to him, firstly 
because their possession siifeguarded his communications 
with his now sphere of influence in the South and secondly 
because, included w ithin tho boundaries of Kopal stood tlie 
ruins of the erstwhile proud capital of Vijayanagar. The 
Mahratta king fully gi’a.sped the vahie of tradition and the 
great appeal it would make to hia people, and he desired to 
appear to them as tht' heir of the great line of sovereigns of 
the '' City of Victory '' in their struggles agaiost Musulman 
domination. 
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More than ever did he appear as the chatupion of the iU;v\vai by 
sacred cause of Hinduism when, oxi April 2,1679, Aiirangzeb tho 
issued a decree reviving the infamous jiziya or poll-tax on 
Hindus, w^hioli had boen abandoned by the great Akbar. 

This measure, which aimed alike at every Hindu, from the 
Mahara ja in his palace to the ryot in his mud hut, as also at 
those orders of religious mendiciints which jjlay such an 
important part in the spiritual life of the Hindus, aroused a 
storm of protest amongst all classes. On the Friday after 
the issue of the decree, the Emperor, proceeding m state to 
prayer at the Jama Maajid at Delhi, found his path almost 
blocked by an immense crowd desirous of presenting a peti¬ 
tion to him to repeal the order. Aurangzeb’s reply was a 
command to his guards to disperse the multitude by force, 
and the soldiers &ing unable to achieve this result, ho sent 
for elephants, who trampled his unfortunate subjects to 
dt^atb as their ruler passed on to his devotions. 

Tho demand for payment of the jiziya was sent to all the 
Hindu feudatories of the empire, and also, in spite of his 
beixig an independent sovereign, to Sivaji himself. Tho 
Mahratta king’s reply w^as a letter of dignified inotest, 
which, by its frankness, and, above all else, by its deep 
sympathy with aJi men and all creeds, showed the real 
beauty and calm strength of bis character. 

We will quote one passage w'hicli appears tou'ards the end 
of the letter, the whole being too lengthy to embody here : 

May it please your Majesty I If you believe in the true 
Divine Boole arid Word of God (t.e.,,.the Koran) you will find 
there (that God is styled) Rabb-ul-alamin, the Lord of all men 
and not Rabb-ul-musalmin, the Lord of tlio Mohammedans only. 

Verily Islam and Hinduism are terms of contrast. They are 
(diverse pigments) used by the true Divine Painter for blending 
the colours and filling in the outlines (of Hia picture of the 
entii-e human species). If it bo a mosque, the call to prayer is 
chanted in remembrance of Him. If it be a temple, the bell is 
rung in yearning for Him only. To show bigotry for any man’s 
creed and practices is equivalent to altering the words of the 
Holy Book. To draw new lines on a picture is equivalent to 
finding fault \vith the painter.^ 

The meteoric career of the Liberator of Maharashtra was 
now drawing to its close, and this letter to the Emj^ror may 
be considered liis last efitort towardii obtaining fair treatment 
from Aurangzeb for tho Hindus. 
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Siv'aji (lid not/ atta»ta a groat age, for \m ii 
had Buffered severely from the many hardships and anxieties 
to which he had bc^en exposed ; also, as ho rcjaliaed that Iuh 
own powers were waning, he began to feel serious misgivings 
ii\ regard to the. future w(dfare of his kingdom when Samb- 
haji, whose character left much to be desired, should succeed 
him upon the tlirono. Towards the end of March IhSO the 
Maharaja, then only fifty-two years of age, was suddenly 
stricken with fever, and it was obvious from the first that the 
attack would prove fatal in a very few days. Fearless of 
death, Sivaji spoke words of comfort to the weeping women 
of ins zenana and also to his trusted officers, as they stood at 
his bedside ; he begged tliem not to grieve for him, but to 
remember that, though his mortal frame perished, his soul 
M'ould be reborn and would therefore be able to watch over 
his people for all time. On April 5, 1680, the man to whom 
the Mahratta nation owes its very existence passed from this 
earthly zone A 

The important events which we have recorded in the 
South had their counterpart in the North of India, where a 
serious position had arisen. 

The great feudatory princes of Rajputana had watched, 
with ever-increasing horror and dismay, the Emperor’s per¬ 
secution of members of the Hindu faith and the destruction 

^ Tn describing the career of Sivaji I have concentrated almost 
eiitiroly upon his 6nal and vitally important campaign of liberation 
against Aiirang/eb. and have omitted any dotailod account of his 
early struggles with the Decctm kings. 

There is, however, ono dramatic incident belonging to that period 
which cannot be altogether passed over in silence, even though in fact 
it shows that amongst his very fine qualities the Mahratta chieftain 
posseswHl a strain of mthlessnoss exemplified in his slaying, in 1651), 
of the Bijapur general, Afzul Khan, when mooting him in conference 
near the fortress of Pertabgarh, This crime is denounced by the 
Musulxnan historian, Khnfi Khan, as a deed of cold-blooded treacher¬ 
ous murder, while the* Mahratta bakhara or chronicles, on the other 
hand, miuntain that ho had received information from a most trust¬ 
worthy source that Afzul Khan was plotting against bis own life and 
that Sivaji therefore was acting in self-defence. The Mahratta chief 
never failed in. courtesy towards the gentler sex, but in regani to his 
dealings with his enemies he lacked the chivalry of so many of the 
Kajput prirn^es, his policy being one of rt^venge for any wrong done to 
himself or his followers. There is a further explanation of Sivaji’s 
killing of Afzul Khan in the fact that Saiiibhaji, the Mahratta chip’s 
brother, hewl, shortly before, fallen in battle against tho forces com¬ 
manded by Afzul Khan, whose soldiers had desecrated the temple of 
Bhavani at Tiiljapiu*. This shrine, by viituo of Bhuvani being tho 
tutelary goddess of the houso of Bhonsle, was lield in special reverence 
by all its members. 
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^ lir many beautiful and ancient shrines. Whilst retain- 
their allegiance to the house of Timur, Avhose salt they 
had eaten and whoso glorious antecedents they had sha-red, 
their loyalty to Aurangzeb in person was being put to a very 
severe test. 

The Emperor’s fanaticism had by now reached such a 
pitch that, knowing it» would bo quite impossible to attain 
his supreme object, the destruction of Hinduism, so long 
as the ancient principalities were ruled over by dynasties 
tracing their origin to the epic ages, he resolved to make 
every effort to overthrow the power of the Rajput princes, 
and, wherever possible, to annex their dominions. Blinded 
by his religious fury, he failed to grasp that thereby ho wotdd 
be destroying the main pillars supporting the complicated 
structure of his empire. 

The death, on December 10, 1678, at Jamrud in the n^thof 
Khyber Pass, of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Marwar, who jaswa'nt singh. 
held the govenrorship of the district of Peshawar, brought 
about the crisis, and was the signal for the storm which raged 
almost without a break until the end of the Emperor’s reign. 

Jaswant Singh had died without leaving any male issue, but 
his chief Queen, a princess of Mewar, was at the time of his 
decease expecting to become a mother, and yielding for this 
reason to the fer vent entreaties of her Rathor nobles, allowed 
lierseif to be dissuaded from sacrificing her life on the funeral 
pyre of her lord. After the mortal remains of Jaswant Singh 
had been consigned to the flames amid the rocks of the 
Khyber, his whiow, escorted by the nobles and their clans¬ 
men, proceeded to Lahore, where, shortly afterwards, she 
gave birth to a son, who received the name of Ajit Singh. 

The INlaharani immediately sent a letter to Aurangzeb, in¬ 
forming him of the birth oi her son, and in this letter, which sirth of Ajit 
was couched in the most loyal terms, she announced her 
intention to visit Delhi on her way back to Marwar, when she 
trusted to receive from tlic Emperor’s bands the firman 
recognising the infant Ajit heir to his father’s throne. 

Immediately after the death of Jaswant Singh, and before 
the news of the birth of his posthumous son had reached 
Dellii, the Emperor, in pursuance of his policy, had struck a 
blow of such severity to the Rathor kingdom as to reduce it 
to a condition of helplessness with a view to its eventual 
extinction. 

A strong Moghul force, commanded by a noble to whom 
had been given the title of Khan Jehaii, was despatched 
from Ajmere with orders to invade Marwar. The desert 
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state was practicaUy defenceless, as all her leading Tbak 
and theii* clans had followed Jaswant t6 tlie Khyber, and 
within a very few weeks Jodhpur had been captured by the 
Eniperor^s troops. Khan Jehan, acting in the spirit of his 
sovereign, destroyed every temple, both Hindu and Jain, 
within the gates of the city and sent their images as tropliies 
to Delhi, where, in the presence of Aurangzeb, they were 
trampled on by the horses of the Imperial Guard. 

The Raurs touching appeal that her son should be 
acknowledged as the rightful heir to Marwar, far from elicit- 
ing the reply she had hoped for, gave the Emperor the 
opportunity .for an attempt to divide the Rathor house 
against itself. Without sending any direct information to 
the Rani, he selected one of the minor Rajput vassals of the 
imperial tlirone, named Iiidra Singh Rathor, .Rao of Nagore, 
a great-nephew of J as want and likely to prove a willing tool 
for his schemes, and by imperial .firman created him Maha¬ 
raja of Marwar, 

India Singh immediately proceeded to Jodhpur, where it 
soon became clear to him that his sovereignty was a purely 
nominal one, all power being vested in the commander of the 
Moghul garrison, whilst the Rathor clansmen, f4r from v el- 
coming him as a sovereign, turned from him in contempt as 
a traitor to their cause. 

When, in the earl}^ part of July 1679, the widowed Queen 
with her child, all miconscious of the events which had taken 
place in their own country, arrived in Delhi, escoi^ted 
by her vassal chieftains, she found herself unprotected 
amongst her enemies, with the added bitterness of the 
knowledge that Marwar had been crushed under the tyrant's 
5^oke. 

In this dark hour, when the Queen, so bravo where 
she alone was concerned, hut trembling for the safety of 
her child, had almost given way to despair, there arose to 
champion the cause of mother and son, one of the noblest 
and most chivalrous figures in the history of Kajputana. 
Durga Das Rathor, Thakur of Drunera, was the son of the 
chief minister, Askaran, who had fought so bravely at the 
side of Jaswant Singh on the disastrous field of Dharmat. 
Even to-day the name of Durga Das is a household word in 
Marwar, for his rare combination of dauntless courage and 
boundless loyalty to the head of his clan. He was deter¬ 
mined not to play into the Emperor's hands by taking up an 
attitude of revolt, but obtained the Rani’a permission to 
make a }>ersonal appeal to Aurangzeb to recognise the claim 
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of Ajit Singh to the throne of Marwar. Accompanied by 
ATiothor Rather chief, named Ranchor Daa, and by Rag- 
hiiuath Bhati,^ the leading foreign noble of Marwar, Dtirga 
Das proceeded to the palace, where they were received by 
the Emperor in private audience. The Emperor repUed in 
affable tones and with that air of sincerity which he could 
on occasion assume, that he considered Ajit as yehtoo young 
and too frail to be exposed to the deaert climate, and that 
he would constitute himself his guardian and have him 
brought up in the imperial harem until he had reached a 
more mature age. 

Tlio Rajput envoys, as they heard the Emperor’s words, 
laiew them to mean that Jaswant’s heir would be brought up 
in the faith of Mam and that^ ere lie attained to manbood, 
the descendant of the ancient royal house of Kanauj would 
he completely alienated from the belief of his ancestors, and 
with his lawful rank hidden under a Moghul title of nobility, 
would be entirely lost to his race. iSometliing of the horror 
wdiich this suggestion evoked in the minds of his listeners 
must, liave been visible in their faces and have warned the 
Emperor of coming danger, for, iu the cynical belief that 
even the most loyal hearts may yield to the lure of aifhbition, 
he offered, if they would agree to his proposal, to divide the 
Idngdom of Marwar amongst them. Tremulous with in¬ 
dignation, Durga Das answered Aurangzeb’s contemptible 
offer with the following passionate outburst; 

Our country is with our sinews, and these can defend 
both it and our Lord ”,2 and with his fellow-envoys he left 
the Hall of Audience. 

Scarcely had they reached the mansion where the Rani 
had taken up her abode and informed her of the fruitless 
result of their mission, than news was received that a strong 
force of Imperial Guards was approaching, with orders to 
seize mother and child and convey them to the fortress 
prison of Nurgarh. 

Witli drawn swoids the Rajput chiefs prepared to protect 
their Queen and her infant, and Durga Das in that crucial 
moment evolved a plan for their escape w^hich, in its heroism, 
has seldom, if ever, been equalMl even in the annals of 
Rajputana, His proposal was that at the approach of the 
Moghuls, Raghunath Bhati should create a diversion by 

^ Though the majority of iho nobles in a Kajput atate are of the 
same clan. &h the chief, thero are always a few belonging to a foreign 
clan. 

* Tod, Majasthav, vol. ii. p. 45, 
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Charging into their midst at the head of 100 mounts 
Rajputs, and tlint, under cover of tlie divereiori, and airr- 
roundecl by the ruain body of their clansmen, the Qnam and 
her son, escorted by himself, should attempt to tloo to 

^VjLflii*w£tr 

The imminent peril of the Rani and her child gave 
occasion for another proof of devotion rivalling in bravery 
that given by Durga Das. A young slave grrl m the Queen s 
retinue begged to be allowed to impersonate her mistress, 
and at her suggestion the child of a milkman residing in the 
neighbourhood was, brought to the mansion and dressed m 
the garments belonging to the infant prince. By this 
deception she hoped to delay the Moghuls and to allow the 
Queen and her child to escape. 

When the Imperial Guards, commanded by lulad Ehan, 
the Kntwal of Delhi,^ approached the mansion, a volley of 
matchlock fire greeted them from windows above the outer 
gate, followed immediately by the throwing open of the 
frreat iron-studded framework which constitubM the en 
trance, and Raghunath Bhati and his small band of ^orae- 
men, with lances couched, charged lull into their fo^. 1 he 
force of the unexpected onslanght for a brief moment seemed 
to ovi^rwhelm even the tried soldiers of the Imperial Guard, 
b\it they promptly recovered their presence of rnind and by 
sheer numerical superiority slowly but surely pressed the 

back. ^ ^ r i ^ i 

Piofiting by the uproar caused by the clash of steel aiid 

the shouts of the combatants, Durga Das, at the head of the 
Rathors, ro(.le forth through the back gates of the mansion. 
Surrounded by the gallant horsemen, mounted on a charger, 
was the brave Queen, and on her saildle bow she carried 
the cheriRhed infant, upon whose frail life depended the last 

hope of the ancient line. , .. j 

The battle within the precincts of the mansion continucct 
for nearly two hours, but finally the large Moghul force 
triumphed and precipitatod an entry into the residence oyer 
the mortal remains of the heroic Bha.ti and seventy ot the 
hundred gallant troofiors who had assisted him to keep the 
enemv at bay. Fulad Khan immediately made 
the zenana, where he found the young slave girl, clad m the 
Queen s robes, i lasping the milkman’s child to her breast 
ready to defend’ it at all coat. At first the Kotiyal did not 
seem to realise the deception, but very soon his previous 
experience of Rajput gallantry brought him the conviction 
^ Chief of Folico. 
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they would never, in order to niakf* their own eflcapo, 
desert their Queen and her infant son. Without further 
hesitation, Fulad Khan OKlered the arrest of the slave girl 
ami child and, followed by his troopers, rode out in hot hastt,^ 
in pursuit of the fugitives. They came into touch with the 
rearguard of Durga Das' small force close to a bridge on the 
,Jumna, nine miles beyond the gates of Delhi, and after a 
desperate struggle, in wliich the Rajput commanderRanchor 
Das and practically all his clansmen ])erLshed, the Moghuls 
reac^hed the main body of Rathors with Durga Das at their 
head just iis they were preparing to cross the river. 

Durga Das’ total force at that moment numbered ninety 
as against approximately thref> hundred imperial soldiers, 
but his presence of mind, never so marked as when all 
scorned lost, once more ca^ne to the rescue. He hastily gave 
orders to his fellow-chiefs a ad their forty troopers to conduct 
the Rani with all speed across the Jumna and to ride with 
her to Marwar ; and then with the fifty retainers loft to him, 
he prepared to ensure his sovereign’s safety by holding the 
bridge against the Moghuls. 

This heroic fight continued for a full hour, at the end of 
which Durga Das, considering that sufficient time had 
elapsed for the Rani and her guard to make good their 
escape, turned his horse’s head, and with five troopers only, 
all that remained of the fifty men he had kept with him, 
galloped across the bridge. The Rather chief A-vas himself 
suffering severely from numerous wounds, and it needed all 
his remarkable will-power and courage to sustain him against 
tlie physical weakness caused by loss of blood. Undaunted 
bv bodily ])aia, his soul sang out a ptcan of joy as he 
r^lised that ho had preserved the Queen from her desperate 
peiil, and that victory was his. The desert-bred horses of 
Durga Das and his five troopers sped on towards Marwar 
w ith scarcely a sign of fatigue, whereas the more luxuriously 
trained mounts of the Imperial Guard betrayed before long 
utter exhauHtion, and Fulad Khan, rage and mortification 
in Ills heart, had no choice but to turn back to Delhi, there 
to Topoi'ti the failure of his mission, to his imjx^iritvl master. 

AU these Stirling events had been enacted in the course of 
that same month, July 1679, and it w^as on the 20th that 
Tah ir Khan, the Moghu) Governor of Jodhpur and the actual 
ruler—^though Indra Singh, the nominal King, still basked in 
the sunshine of his mock sovereignty received tidings that 
Durga Das and his brother chiefs had crossed the frontier 
into Marwar and w'erc making towards the capital. 
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During his advance all martial classes, Rajput and Jat, 
who had up to that jfiorneiit been powerless, owing to lack 
of leadership, to resist the growing tyranny of the imperial¬ 
ists, flocked to the Kathor commander’s banner, and when, 
on July 23, Durga Das arrived at the gates of Jodhpur, he ha/i 
quite a considarablo army with which to force an entry. 

Tahir KJian and Indra Singh, realising their danger in the 
midst of a liostile population, had taken to flight together 
with their troops before Durga Das reached the gates of the 
city, and there being no further impediment, the chivalrous 
Rathor was able to reinstate the Rani at Jodhpur, where she 
took possession of the city in tlie name of her infant son, 
Ajit Singh, Aurangzeb’a fury and consternation at the 
Moghul defeat on the Jumna and the surrender of Jodhpur 
were boundless. 

After the issue of decrees removing Indra Singli from the 
throno of Marwo.r and degrading the incompetent governor, 
Tahir Khan, to lower military rank, the P^mperor, on August 
17 of the same year, sent a strong Moghul force, under the 
command of a distinguished officer uamed Barbuland Khan, 
into Marwar as the advance guard of the actual imperial 
army, which, led by Aurangzeb in person, accompanied by 
his fourth son, Prince Mohammed Akbar, arrived at Ajmere 
on September 25 to superintend the campaign for the com¬ 
plete subjugation of the Rathor kingdom. 

Merciless in his desire for revenge, the Emperor subjected 
the land of Marwar and its ill-fated inhabitants to every 
conceivable cruelty and humiliation. The Moghul columns 
poured into the country from all sides in a never-ending 
stream, and almost immediately the imperial standard was 
hoisted from the summit of Jbdha Gir ^ to announce the 
recapture of the city. Moghul garrisons occupied the pro- 
viiicial towns, as also private castles, the pro|>orty of the 
Tllakurs; and the Hindu temples wliich had escaped de¬ 
struction at the hands of Khan Jehan w ere now converted 
into mosques. 

The magnificent defence put up by the Rathors could not 
prevent the amioxation of Marwar to the empire, but by 
their heroism in fighting every inch of their vray, Durga Das 
and bis brother chiefs succeeded in bringing the Rani and 
her son safely across the frontier into the neighbouring state 
of Mewar, where, being herself a princess of that hue, she 
appealed to the Mabarana Raj Singh, head of her house, for 
protection and assistance. 

^ The “ Hill of Jodha **, fortress-palace of Jodhpur. 
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The peace concluded between the Maharana Aniar Singh Events in 
and the Emperor Jeliangir in the year 1614 had remained 
unbroken ever since, and tliis era of tranquillity enabled the 
Sesodia kingdom to regain all its former prosperity. Whilst 
preserving an attitude of steadfast loyalty to the empire, the 
princes of the Sesodia kingdom had availed, themselves of the 
privilege accorded to them by the terms of the treaty of peace 
and had never attended the imperial courts in person, nor 
taken any part in the politics of Delhi; at the same time 
their clansmen, usually under the command of the heir 
apparent, had always served under the Emperor’s banner in 
any outside conflict in which he had been engaged. 

The Maharana Raj Singh, one of the ablest rulers of his 
ancient lino, and a man of noble and cliivahous character, 
exkmde..! the warmest possible welcome to his kinswoman 
and her child, but did not, at the moment of her arrival, 
pledge himself to take any warlike action on her behalf. 

His hesitation w^as greatly due to fear of bringing down upon 
his happy and prosperous people the sufferings to which the 
neighbouriiig countries had been e.xposed. Though his anger 
had been aroused by the reimposition of the poll-tax, which 
he had refused to pay, and though the widowed and defence¬ 
less Rani had all his sympathies, he would possibly have tried 
to avoid anything in the nature of actual revolt against tlio 
Moghuls but for an incident which no true Ro.jput, and least 
of all the Sun of the Hindus, could ignore. 

The Raja of Kishangarh, head of one of the cadet 
branches of the royal house of Marwar, had a yoimg daughter 
famed for her beauty throughout Eajputana. The report of 
her charms had also penetrated to the Emperor, and whether 
from a genuine desire to make the princess his wife, or be¬ 
cause he hoped to play off one Rathor state against the other 
by showing marked favour to the Rathors of Kishangarh, 
Aurangzeb, almost simultaneously with his conquest of 
Mar^^ar, or possibly for both these reasons, sent an envoy to 
the Raja of Kishangarh demanding his daughter’s hand in 
marriage. On receiving a blunt refusal be imniediately de¬ 
spatched a military force to besiege the Raja in his own 
capital. 

The young prince^ss, knovdng that Kishangarh could not 
long hold out against the Moghul army, was faced with the 
dread alternatives of sacrificing her honour or undergoing the 
terrible death of self-immolation. In her extreme need she 
had resort to the age-old Kshatriya custom, and determined 
to seek a deliverer. Her choice fell upon Raj Singh of 
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Mewar, and she Bent as her envoy her father's pwroMt, or 
family priest, who succeeded in making his escape from 
the beleaguered palace by a postern gate, and, reaching 
Udaipur, was immediately received in aiidienoe by the 

Mahararia. . , .1 i 

As soon as tlie preliminary words of greeting had been 
spoken by Raj Singh, the Brahmin threw* the jewelled brace¬ 
let of the young Kani ab his feet. Lifting it from the ground, 
the Maharana discovered a letter attached to it in the 
princess's own hand, commencing with these impassioned 
words : ‘‘Is the sw'an to be the mate of the stork : a B-aj- 
piitni puro in blood to be wife to the monkey-faced 
barbarian?'*^ 

In this letter she further declared that she would clioose 
death rather than dishonour, hut that her band should bo 
givon in reward to the true Bajput who would save her from 
so tenable a fate. Raj Singh,” the supreme chief of his race 
and descendant of the Deiiied Hero, the pattern of Ksliatriya 
chivalry, had but ono answer to this touching appeal. 
Within a fevs^ hours he had mounted his horse, and at the 
head of a selected band of vassals, all proud to accompany 
him on his gallant enterprise, was speeding towards Kishan- 
garh. 

With the resonant kettledrums of the Maharana, hope 
revived in the hearts of the besieged Rabhors, who felt that 
help was at hand, and immediately sallied forth to attack 
their foes. The imperial army, caught between two fires, 
was practically annihilated, and Raj Singh with his vassals 
entered Kishangarh amidst the chants of the Brahmins, to 
claim his bride. 

aim Prince knew full well that his gallant deed had 
brought down the Emperor’s anger upon his head and that 
henceforth the die w'as cast between them, and in order to 
1)6 in readiness for every emergency, issued, immediately 
upon his return to Udaipur, a summons to all the vassals of 
his kingdom to attend a conference at the capital. 

Aurangzeb on his part was making active preparations to 
retaliate, and on November 30,1679, left Ajmere at the head 
of a formidable army to invade and, if possible, conquer 
Mewar. Raj Singh, in agreement with his feudatory chief¬ 
tains, adopted the war methods so successfully employed by 
his ancestor, the great Fertab, and, evacuating his capital 
and the plains, withdrew witli his troops to the fa^ttnesses of 
the Aravallis. The Ueobari Pass leading to the capital was 
* Tod, HajasthaUt vol. i. p. 301. 
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left undefended, and it was by tliis road that/, on 
‘^January 4 of ttie following year, the Emperor and his army 
entered Udaipur. The Sunrise City, with her azure lakes 
and st/ately marble palaces, made no appeal to Aurangzeb, 
beyond that of heightening his thirst for revenge. The 
residences of the Maharana and of his nobles were razed to 
the ground, even the trees in the gardens wore uprooted, and 
a hundred and seventy-two Hindu shrines suffered total 
demolition. The ^eat temple of Jaganath was lieroically 
defended for some hours by twenty Rajputs, who had sworn 
on tho water of the sacred Ganges to die in defence of the 
Altar of their God, but finally that also was destroyed. 

Passing on from Udaipur to Chitor, the Emperor con¬ 
tinued his merciless acts of vandalism ; yet, had lie but 
paused to think, this mighty sovereign would Jiave realised 
the traditions of this city, with its silent palaces and temples, 
peopled only by the ghosts of its glorious past. He would 
have stayexi his hand had he been capable of understanding 
tlmt he could never, any more than the Musulman con¬ 
querors of an earlier age, succeed in overthrowing the faith, 
or killing the national spirit of the j:)eople, enshrined in that 
Jiistoric spot. 

Aurangzeb now proceeded to nominate bis son Prince 
Mohammed Akbar, Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Mewar, and entrusted him with tho task of bringing about 
the complete subjugation of tho Maharana. SimuItfineously, 
he conceived a plan .second to none in cunning and ingenuity, 
bv which he hoped to deal the Rathors a fatal blow. 

During the time which had elapsed since tho escape of 
the Rani and her child from Delhi, the slave girl, who had so 
heroically irapersonated her mistress wdth the milkman’s 
infant son, had been kept in close custody in the imperial 
capital. Now, by tho Empe^ror’s orders, they were brought 
to Ajmere, and the boy publicly proclaimed to be the true 
heir of cTaswaiit, and Ajit Singh an impostor. For a brief 
space the succession seemed to be trembling in the balanco, 
for, though naturally none of the Rathor feudatory chiefs 
w ho had accompanied the Rani to Delhi could have doubts 
as to the infant prince being the son of Jaswant Singh, some 
of the minor vassals who had remained in Marwar began to 
question the truth of hia descent. 

Knowing that the cause was lost if internal dissension 
were allowed to become rife, Durga Das appealed to the 
Maharana foi* support, and Raj Singh silenced the doubters 
by partaking of food off tho same plate as the little prince 
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jtnd befcrotJiiiig him to his niooe. In spite of his intense 
relief at this publio reoo^ition of the young heir to the 
Bathor kingdom by Raj Singh, Durga Das still feared greatly 
for Ajit’s safety unless he could, until he had reached man¬ 
hood, find refuge with some one who could be trusted to keep 
his domicile a complete secret from Aurangzob, and also 
bring the child up in total ignorance of his own descent and 
the great destiny to which he should in due course be called. 

Abore the plains of Rajputana, on the summit of Mount 
Abu, there existed in Aurangzeb’s day, as they do now, the 
matchless Jain temples of Dllwara with their adjoining 
monasteries. It was to the Jain Mabant, or Abbot of 
Dilwara, that Durga Das turned now, knownng that he could 
rely upon the goodwill of this representative of the faith of 
Mahavira, which, since time immemorial, had been honoured* 
the Hindu sovereigns of Rajputana. I’he High Priest 
immediately took charge of Ajit Singh, who was given a false 
name, and whom his guardian promised to educate without 
revealing his piirentage to him until the time should be ripe 
for him to know and to claim his birthright. 

Raj Singh was not content to limit his defiance of the 
Emperor merely to acknowledging Ajit Singh as Jaswant 
Singh’s legitimate heir ; he wius quick to follow up this blow 
to Aurangzeb’s prestige by severe punishment in the field. 

The Emperor had barely returned to Ajmere before the 
Sesodia forces, corrimauded by Raj Singh in person and his 
second son, Kumar Bhim Singh, emerged from the shelter of 
the Aravallis and started on a series of raids on the Moghul 
troops siniilor to those employed with so much 8ucce.s8 by 
Sivaji. The imiwrial army, which depended ahnost entirely 
for its supplies upon Bunjara caravans with grain from 
Malwn, was constantly faced by the loss of this important 
necessity of life, through Bhim Singh and h'ls horsemen who 
intercepted successive caravans and carried off the precious 
booty to their own camp. 

Finally, on June 2 of that same year, 1680, a largo army, 
led by the Maharana, attacked Prince Akbar’s camp at 
Chitor in the dead of night, and after inflicting severe losses 
on the Moghuls, retired to the hiUs again, with a spoU of a 
grain caravan and the 10,000 oxen employed in transit. 

Aiuangzeb watched these constant reverses and, above 
all, the danger of starvation for his army, with ever-in¬ 
creasing anxiety ami hop^d, by effecth^ a change of com- 
maud, to bring about an improvement in the position. He 
transferred Prince Akbar to Marwar to direct operations 
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jiist the Ra.thoi%, and conferred the supreine comriiajid 
upon his third sou, Prince MohaiUTned Azam. By tub 
action the Emperor wbliod also to show his displeasuro at 
Prince^ Akhar’s conduct of the campaign in a very marked 
way. "it can be asserted almost beyond doubt that the 
Prince had not brought all his resources to bear in dealing 
with the Sesodia, especially on the occasion of the attack on 
his camp at Chitor ; the reason for this was not, however, 
due to incornpetency, bub sprang from far deeper and more 
human causes entirely overlooked by Aurarigzeb. 

The Prince had been brought uj) by his eldest sister, 
Zeb-un-Nisa, a higldy gifted princess, whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with many romantic tales of those long bygone days 
and who educated her brother and inseparable companion in 
the liberal Sufi sc'hool of Islam to which she herself belonged. 
As ho reached manhood, Prince Akbar met at the imperial 
court, and associated on terms of intimacy with many of the 
great Rajput feudatories, prominent amongst these being 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh and Jai Singh, the heir apparent of 
Mewar, and learnt to admire and esteem them at their true 
worth. This same warm-hearted youth had witnessed the 
battle fought by Durga Das and hk fellow-chiefs in tho streets 
of Delhi for the preservation of Jaswanfc's posthumous son, 
and liis cliivalrous nature had been fired with admiration for 
the gallant defenders. The thought of destroying the in- 
dependence of such a people solely because of their religious 
faith and devotion to their sovereign had been from the voi*y 
outset to the highest degree repellent to him, and his nomina¬ 
tion to a lower command, and once more against a Rajput 
state, was an added bitterness. 

It w’as with these feelings in his heart that Mohammed 
.Akbar prepared to follow the Emperor’s orders and set out 
for Marwar, where, on July 18, he established his hcad- 
quai-tera at th<? small town of 8ojat in the valley of the river 
Luni. The instnictions given him by Aurangzeb wore to 
advance into the God war district of Mewar and lay siege to 
the fortress of Kuinbhalmir, where the Maharana had taken 
up his abode. 

By the middle of September Akbar had accomplished 
part of his task and bad occupied Nadol, the capital of 
Godwar, whilst his advaii(;e guard, commanded by his Chief 
of Staff, Tahawwur Kiian, pushed on rapidly to Jhilwara 
wdthin eight miles of Kumbhalrair. The Prince had made 
Nadol his tem}X)rary headquaiders,.intending to press on to 
the fortress as soon as his preparations were completed, and 
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it vvaa at tiiis moment that an unexpected move on the 
of hia adYorsaries altered the whole trend of events. A 
confidential envoy of the Maharana arrived at the oamp, 
ostensibly to sue for terms of peace, but, when received by 
the Jhince in private audience, ho promptly oxplahied the 
true purport of his mission, wlrich was of a very different 
nature. As the spokesman not only of Raj Singh but also of 
Durga Daa and bis Eathors, the messenger boldly asserted 
that Aurangzeb’s violent and totally unjustitled persecution 
of the Hindus was slowly but surely bringing the empire to 
ruin, and that the only means of .saving it, since appeals 
to the Emperor had many times proveil f ruitless, was to 
depose him, and to proclaim as his successor on the throne a 
sovereign who would pledge himself to govern the country on 
the lines of tolerance introduced by the great Emperor 
Akbur, Then the envoy, with a graceful gesture, invited 
the Prince to stand forward boklly and to constitute himself 
the deliverer of the empire, chcampron of liberal Musulman 
and Hindu alike, safe in the knowledge that the whole 
strength of the KSesodia and Rathor clans would rally to 
his call. 

Deeply moved by this offer, tlie honesty of which he could 
not doubt, for every step of his advance into Rajputana had 
given him conclusive evidence of the misery which his 
father's implacable bigotry had brought upon a race for¬ 
merly miswervdng in loyalty to the Moghul Empire ; and 
perhaps feeling also that the name he bore might be a symbol 
of the great destiny in store for him, Prince Akbar accepted 
the proposal. The Rajput envoy returned to Kumbhalmir, 
and negotiations for a definite agreement were entered upon 
immediately, when the unexpected death of Maharana Raj 
Singh on October 22 caused them to be temporarily inter- 
rupt/cd. 

Kumar Jai Singh, the deceased sovereign’s son, was im¬ 
mediately proclaimed Maharana of Mowar, and, at the 
expiration of the customary month of mourning, the dis¬ 
cussions with the Moglml prince were resumed, resulting, by 
the end of December, in a definite treaty of alliance. 

As soon as Akbar had assured himself, through the agency 
of Tahawwur Klian, that he could depend upon the support 
of the officers and men of the imperial division under his 
command, he wrote to the Maharana, informing him that all 
was ready. On January 1, 1681, four eminent Musulman 
ecclesiastics resident at Nadol issued in w^hich they 

declared that, by his misgovernment, Aurangzcb had for- 
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i vhe throne ; and t)iat same day witnessed the entrance 
into Nadol of a foroo of 40,000 men, compo 80 <i of bcsodias 
and ilathors under the joint command of Prince Rhnn bmgU 
and Durga Das, who paid Jiomage to Prince AJrbar as 

Emperor of Hindustan. _ . , 

Events followed upon each other in quick succession, an 1 
on the day after his proclamation, Akbar headed an army 
of 70,000 men—the 40,000 Sesodias and Kathors who had 
entered Nadol and 30,000 of Ms own troops—and marched 
against Ajmere, where Aurangzeb was in residence. 

The Emperor’s position at that moment seemed threat¬ 
ened at every point. His throne had practically been 
wrested from him, and even his personal liberty was im¬ 
perilled, owing to the fact that the flower of his army had 
been sent to Chitor under Prince Azam, and that only a very 
small number of soldiers, too old for active service, the clorl^ 
of the Imperial Pay Office and the eunuch attendants of the 
harem, remained to protect him. , . • . ,i 

Despair had seized upon the women of the harem, and 
the marble pavilions in which they lived resounded with 
their laments as they pictured a future of misery and of 
bloodshed. Aurangzeb’s coolness never for one instent mjj 
him, though he w'as fully aw’are that approximately 1 
miles only separated him from the rebel army. His cunning 
brain was hard at work to find other means with wmch to 
defeat his enemies, since the position was such that any 
attempt to beat them by force of arms was necessarily 
doomed to failure. Amongst the officers in attendance upon 
him at Ajmere was one named Inayat Khan, whose daugntor 
was the wife of IMnco Akbar’s Chief of Staff, lahawwur 
Khan. Inayat Khan was now summoned to the Emperor s 
presence and compelled to write to his son-in-law that, if 
within a few hours from receiving this letter, he had not 
deserted Prince Akbar and started on his journey to Ajniero, 
his sons would be sold into slavery and the women of his 
harem left to the tender rnoroies of the imperial soldiery. 
This missive reached Tahawwur Khan on January 15, just 
as Prince Akbar’s army was within ton miles of Ajmere, and 
driven to the verge of madness by these terrible threats to 
his nearest and dearest, the Chief of Staff fled under cover of 
night to the imperial camp situated at Dorahah, some three 
miles distant, and sought audience with the Emperor. Fear¬ 
ing for his personal safety, Tahawwur rofu-sod to hand over 
his weapons of war to the guard before entering the tent, 
and this being inteqireted by the soldiers as a plan to 
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aKaassinate Auraiigzcb, they fell upon the luokkkwB oilicer 
killed him ^here he stood. 

The flight of the Chief of Staff caused what practically 
amounted to a panic amongst the Moghul portion of Prince 
Akbar’a array, who deserted wholesale and returned to the 
Emperor’s hanner, and almost simultaneously, though for 
quite ditferent reasons, the Prince was depriverl of the sup¬ 
port of his Kajput contingent. Aurangzeo’s wily muid had 
also conceived a plan by which he sought to aiienato the 
Sesodia and Rathor sympathies from his son : another 
epistle, this one written by the Emperor himself and ach 
dressed to Prince Akbar, by a clever manoeuvre, found its 
way into the hands of Durga Pas. In this letter Aurangzeb 
congratulated his son, in terms of great warmth, on his able 
deception of the Rajputs, and ordered him in the forth¬ 
coming battle to place them in the van, wheti they would be 
caught and almost certainly annihilated between the Em¬ 
peror’s forces in fi'ont and Al:bar’s troops in the rear. 

Vaguely alarmed, though his generous natxire refused to 
believe in sxiob treachery, the Rathor chief instantly betook 
himself to Akbar’s tent for the purpose of asking for an 
explanation. By one of those accidents which hi this case 
seemed premeditated, Durga Das found Ids way barred by 
the attendants on guard, who informed him that the Prhice 
slept and must not bo disturbed. With growing uneasiness 
Durga Das noxv hurried to Bhiiu Singh, his comrade-in- 
arms, and being unable, when ro\dewing what had occurred, 
to put any but the worst construction, that of ignominious 
b<5)trayal, upon it, they, without further hesitation, assembled 
their clansmen and departed whence they had come. 

Aurangzeb had triumphed, and when Akbar awoke on the 
following morning, after sleeping heavily all night, fully re¬ 
freshed and eager to embark on tlie great struggle w^hich w as 
to confirm him upon the tlirone, he found that all that was 
left of the great army which had surrounded him, only a few 
hours earlier, were 350 personal retainers. His fatlier’s posi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, w^as enormously strengthened by the 
arrival at that moment of a large army from the Deccan, 
under the command of his second son, Shah Alam.^ 

Seeing no hope of retrieving their fortunes, Akbo r and his 
slender following, despair at their hearts, fled aimlessly in 
the direction of the Maharana’s kingdom, and after two 
days’ incessant riding were, to their intonse surprise and 
relief, rejoined by Durga Das and his Rat hors, who had by 
' Hie title conforred by tho Emperor o» IMoharamod jMuazzttna, 
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that, time discovered tbe deception of wliieh they had lioon 
victims, and safely escorted the fugitives to Mewar. The 
Maharana Jai Singh cordially invited the Prince to look 
upon Mewnr as his future domicile, but Akbar felt that the 
country, being already occupied in parts by the Emperor’s 
forces, could not be a safe refuge, and in his extremity turned 
to Durga Das for advice. The Rathor chief unhesitatingly 
recommended him to seek shelter with King Sambhaji in 
Maharashtra, and pledged himself personally to conduct 
him there. Prince Akbar, before definitely agreeing to this, 
begged Durga Das to allow his children, a son named Buland 
Akhtar and a daughter Safiyat-un-Nisa, both of very tender 
ago, who had hitherto accompanied him on his campaign, to 
remain, under Rathor protection, as he feared the long and 
trying journey to th6 jbeccan for them. 

The warm-hearted chief not only immediately undei*took 
that the tw o children should henceforth be a sacred charge 
to every Rathor, hut made arrangements, before leaving for 
the Deccan, to obtain for Akbar’s young daughter the 
services of a lady teacher learned in the Koran, who was of 
the class employed by the Moghul princes and nobles to 
conduct the religious education of their daughters, to 
instruct her in the doctrines of Mohammed. 

The transit to Maharashtra was not made w ithout a senes 
of hairbreadth escapes, but finally, escoi’ted by Durga Das 
and 500 Rathor horsemen, Piince Akbar arrived at the 
fortress of Panhala, w^here Sambhaji and his court were then 
in residence. The Mahratta king received his guest most 
warmly and placed a spacious mansion in the adjacent town 
of Parli at his disposal; and the Prince took up his abode 
there, prepared to await further events and to keep the 
strictest watch for any possible chance wliich might help 
him in his struggle for the imperial throne. With the 
arrival of Akbar at the Mahratta court, the curtain descends 
upon the first act of the drama of Aurangzeb’s reign. For 
the opening of the second and final act the scene shifts to 

the Deccan. . 

By harbouring at his court a Moghul prince who aspired 
to the imperial throne, Sambhaji, ruler of a kingdom baaexi seat •,)# G<jvi,ni- 
on a foundation of militant Hindu nationalism, now saw a 'i.c 

welcome opportunity to play his part in the politics of Dc Ihi; 
and Akbar, in addition to tho protection of the Mahratta 
king, could look mth confidence for assistance to tho Kings 
of Bi’japur and Golconda, whom he knew to be both at heart 
bitterly hostile to Aurangzob. 
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Tho Emperor was, therefore, faced with grave problems, 
but witli characteristic energy he determined to deal with 
them in person by transferring the court, tlie entire machinery 
of government and the greater part of the army from the 
north of India to the Deccan. 

In order to carry this move into effect, Aurangzob was 
reluctantly obliged to offer berms of peace to Maharana Jai 
Siiigh, as ho could not, simultaneously with such a I’ar- 
reaching change, continue his efforts for the complete over¬ 
throw' of the Kajputs. Marwar w'as for the moment held 
in subjection, but the power of ]\Iewar was practically un¬ 
broken, The treaty to wTiich Aurangzeb and Maharana Jai 
Singh appended their signatures brought additional territory 
under the direct administration of the Moghuls, but at the 
same time marked the definite failure of the Emperor's Jehad 
against the Hindiia of Eajputana, for the three districts of 
Mewar ceded to him by the Maharana w'ere conditional upon 
Aurangzeb’s taking their revenues in place of the poll-tax ; 
and upon his also pledging himself, as soon as Ajit Singh 
reached the proper age, to place him on the throne of 
Jodhpur. A final condition, to which the Emperor was 
compelled to agree, demanded the evacuation of Mewar 
by the imperial forces. 

Peace was ratified on June 14, 1081, and on September 8 
the Emperor, his second son, Shah Alam, his entire court 
and a very large army left Ajmere for tho Iloccan. Making 
a lengthy halt at ikirhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, 
Aurangzeb witli his immense retinue reached Aurangabcud 
on March 22, 1682. 

The Emperor’s primary reason for leading his armies to 
the Deccan was to break the power of Sambhaji, and in the 
forthcoming stniggle ho relied for assistance on the Eang of 
Bijapur. He had, however, entirely overlooked the fact 
that Ids bigoted policy towards the Shiah Musulmans had 
brought them much nearer to the Hindu victims of his 
oppression, and that, ux consequence of this, a complete 
change had taken place in the relations betw een Maharash¬ 
tra and Bijapur. 

Sikaudar, the nilor of the latter kingdom, though he knew 
that tho King of Maharashtra’s territory had been to a great 
extent wrested from the house of Adil Shah, far from re¬ 
gretting this, looked upon the existence of a powerful 
Mahratta state as tho best possible safeguard for his own 
dominions. When Aurangzeb’s demand for assistance 
readied him, Sikandar replied in evasive terms, and at tiie 
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tim<> wrote to Sainbhaji to ask hia hc^Ip bhould he bc| 
attacked by the Moghul forces. Sikaudar had been quitol 
correct in 1ti\H fuirnuBe as to wHat the Emperor’s attitude 
would be if refused a^ssistance by him, for Aurangzeb im¬ 
mediately altered Ms plans and marched against Bijapiu*. 

From May 16S2 until March 1684 a desultory kind of 
fighting continued between the Bijapuri and the imperial 
troops, but at the end of that month, Aurangzeb grew tired 
of these fluctuations of war an<l sent a peremptory message, 
amounting to an ultimatum, to Sikandar Adil Shah, de¬ 
manding a free passage for a Moghul array through the 
Bijapur territories into Maharuashtra. The King of Bijaijur, 
tliough still in his teens, rose to the occasion, and with 
remarkable courage in oixe so young, flatly refused his assist¬ 
ance either directly or indirectly to tlie Emperor, and, wliat 
was more, made a counter demand to the eiTect that every 
Moghul soldier should be withdrawn from w ithin the bound- 
arir« of his kingdom. Needless to say Aurangzeb did not 
accede to this request, hut spent the best part of anotlier 
year in bringing his armies up to great strength, omd at the 
end of March 1685, with the added equipment of a train of 
powei’ful heavy artillery, moved for ward ^vitll the intention 
of laying siege to the city of Bijapur. 

Surrounded by mighty walls twenty feet deep and fifty sioke of 
feet high, Bijapur was considered throughout the Deccan a 
wellnigh impregnable fortress, but all this was ujiavailing in 
warding off the blow, for the simple reason that Sikandar 
himself, though gallant and able, was too young and in¬ 
experienced to cope with the great difficulty caused by the 
perpetual feuds between the Deccani nobles and those of 
foreign extraction. Those quarrels had brought about the 
dovnfall of the Bahmani and Nizam Shahi kingdoms, and 
were also to prove fatal to the house of Adil Shah. The 
young sovereign no longer possessed the great armies which 
had formerly made such redoubtable enemies of the kings 
of Bijapur ; they had disajxpedred mi^lst the consiant civil 
wars and recurrent revolutions which had been waged almost 
unceasingly during Sikandar Adil Shah’s long minority, ax A 
he now realised that his only chance of resistance lay in 
concentrating all his forces upon the defence of the capital. 

Sainbhaji whole-heartedly supported Sikandar’s cause by 
Bending two separate Mahratta armies, one to assist in pro¬ 
tecting the city of Bijapur, the other, commanded by Harabir 
Rao Mobile, and composed entirely of cavalry, to raid the 
Moghul communicatioDS. 
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Shar/a Khan, the greatest soldior in his service, waei ap¬ 
pointed by the King head of the^ Bijapur garrison and rcxieived 
roinforceinents from Abul Hasan Kiitiib Shah, of Golconda, 
who sent a contingent of troojxs, as also from Raja Pam 
Nayak, a loyal vassal of the Adil Shahs, who johiod the 
gaiTison with a force of his Borad aborigines from Kanara. 

Anrangzeb's army reached the gates of Bijapur on April 1, 
168o, and immediately besieged the city from all sides, and 
in the month of May the Kmperm* took up his residence at 
the town of Sholapur, not far distant, in order to be able to 
direct the operations in person. 

Knowing that their all was at stake, the Bijapuris fought 
with the heroism of despair, and for fifteen months tlie city 
held out in spite of a constant bombardment and almost 
unprecedented hardships. Aurangzeb, tiring of t)\e delay, 
proceeded himself to the Moghul camp and gave orders to 
fill the deep moat which surrounded the city walls with clay 
in order to facilitate an assault. The carrying out of tins 
command was rendered iiupossible by Pam Nayak's Berad 
musketeers, who subjected the soldiers employed upon tho 
task to a withering fire from their matchlocks. The Emperor, 
however, would not be deterred from his plan by apparent 
failure. Mounting his charger and attended by a small 
party of officers, he rode through the Moghul lines to the 
very edge of tho moat, where lie was instantly mot with a 
volley of bullets from the marksmen on the walls. Several 
of his officers fell, and Aurangzeh himself w^as exposed to 
deadly peril, but, with that fatalism Avhioh was part of tho 
religion which he professed, he preserved the utmost calm, 
in the sure conviction that his hour had not yet come and 
that it w as not the will of Allah that be should on this 
occasion meet his death. The Emperor’s courage and 
dogged pertinacity at length convinced the garrison that he 
would never abandon the struggle and that consequently 
further resistance was useless, and on September 10, 1686, 
Sharza Khan sought an audience with Aurangzeb, and in 
the name of his young sovereign offered unconditional 
surrender. 

On September 12, the great dynasty, so romantically 
founded two centuries earlier, ceased to exist, for on that 
day Sikandar Adil Shah, passing through the streets of his 
beautiful capital for the last time on his way to the Moghul 
camp, received the silent homage of the people w'ho had 
ceased to be his subjects. He was ushered into tho Shamiana 
(audience tent) w^here the Emperor, seated upon his throne, 
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Waited him, but the royal o-aptivc, whilst making hw 
obeisance, botrayod not the sUghtfat trace of fear or of 
servility. Anrangzeb seemed for the moment impressed by 
his youth and dignified bearing, and, addressing Sikandar in 
kindly tones, assured him of his protection; but any touch 
of gentleness was but a passing impulse in the Emperor’s 
nature. Though the fate apportioned to the deposed King 
was less crnel than that suffered by the majority of those 
who had defied imperial authority, Sikandar Adil Shah was 
doomed to spend the greater part of his life in captivity on 
the Rock of Daulatabad, where he died at the early ago of 
thirty-two years. 

A week after the surrender of Bijapur, the limperor made 
his triumphal entry and proceeded to the great mo8(}iie, there 
to offer up thanksgivings for his victory and to substitute 
his name in the Khutba for that of Sileandar Adil Shah. 

Simultaneously with the campaign against Bijapur, an 
iinporial army, under the command of Shah Alam, had in 
July 1685, by order of the Emperor, been despatched to 
invade the King of Goleonda’s dominions, Aiirang/seb’s 
desire to crush the power of Abul Hasan Kutub Shah was 
due less to the fact that the latter had rendered assistance 
to Sikandar in the defence of Bijamir than to his friendship 
towards the Hhulus, as oxomplinod by the still existing 
alliance between his country and Maharashtra, and by the 
elevation of Madanna Pant, the Brahmin, to the Wazhat of 


the Kutub Shahi state, 

Shah Alam, as he advanced into Golconda, found his 
progress barred near the town of Mallched by a large Kutub 
Shahi army under the command of Mir Mohammed Ibrahim, 
a leading noble of the court, who wOvS accompanied by 
Rustam feio, nephew of the Wazir, as one of his subordinate 
officers, iiter some fighting, in which Rustam Rao was 
w ounded, but which brought about no decisive issue, night 
fall caused a lull in the battle, and with the dawn of another 
day, Shah Alam, emerging from his tent, was surpnsed to 
find that all enemy troops had withdrawn. Mohammed 
Ibrahim, a traitor' at heart, felt that, however bravely 
defended, Golconda could not permanently resist the great 
Moghul army and had decided to seek favour with the 
Emperor the betrayal of his own 8«:)vereign. Shah 
Alara’s advance continued without further interruption to 
Hyderabad, where he found that Abul Hasan Kutub Shab 
and his court had already sought refuge behind the ramparts 
of the fortress of Golconda. 


miST/ly_ 



' Hyderabad/ ,_,iiu.ix .vic*iu 

. 8ieKo of iJp ni3 resKienoe m one or the royal palaces whence, m the 

Golrtondiv. Emperor’s name, he dictated terms of peace to the King, 

Thi'se terms, of a yery stern nature, demanded the cession 
of the districts of Malkhed and of 8enirn, the payment of an 
enormous war incleranity and, finally, the dismissal from 
olYice of Madanna Pant and his relatives. 

With his capital in the hands of the enemy, Abul ffasan 
had no choice but to accept these terms, and Shah AJam 
withdrew to a point some forty-eight miles from Hyderabail, 
there to await the caixying out of the conditions of the 
settlement. The Kuig of Golconda made over the territory 
demanded of him and paid the exorbitant ransom into the 
imperial treasury, but when it came to the final clause of tho 
treaty, the disn)Lssal of the minister vliose unswerving 
loyalty and great wisdom had been placed whole-heartedly 
at his disposal, almost from the day of his accession to the 
throne, his heart rebelled and he delayed taking the step to 
which lie was pledged. The King, had he but known, was 
dooming his faitlifiil servant to a far more cruel T1)^> 

elevation of a Hindu to the highest office of state had, from 
the first, aroused the jealousy and ill-will of the Musulman 
nobles of Golconda, and the minister had, in addition, for 
some unknown reason incurrotl the enmity of the widows of 
tho late King Abdullah, who, in spite of their life of seclusion, 
exercised a pow erful influence at court. Fostered by them, 
a conspiracy was formed which resultc^d in the murder, 
during the month of March IGHO, of the WazLr and his 
brother Akanna in the streets of Hyderabad. Kiista?n l^ao, 
Golconda’s bravest and most accomplished soldier, was 
attacked and killed in his own house, and tho heads of ail 
three victims w^ere sent by the Queen Dowager, Saruma 
Eegum, to Aurangzeb, in the hope that this ghastly peace- 
offering would conciliate him and prevent him from taking 
further steps towards the subjiigaiioii of Golconda. 

The Emperor, liowever, had never looked upon the treat}/ 
with Abul Hasan as binding ; his intention was to break it 
as goon as the operations ngamst Bijapur had been brought 
to a successful conclusion. The fall of the Adil Shahi king- 
dom now released the imperial forces and Aurnngzob, on 
Jamiary’^ 28, 1687, advanced at the head of a powerful army 
to lay siege to the fortress of Golconda. For five months tho 
great stronghold withstood the incessant bombardment by 
the Moghul guns without its mighty walls sustaining *a 
breach, until, reahsing tho futility of a continuance of this 
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method, Aurangzeb, on the niglit of May 10, gave orders for 
a surpiise attack. The Moghul Btorming column, under the 
command of a distinguished ohioer named Firoz Jong, 
moved silently towards the outer wall, and the general w ith 
his own hands fastened a rope ladder on the spot from which 
tv^'o Moghul soldiers W’ere to make the ascent. On reaching 
the ramparts, they found the Kutub Shahi sentinels asleep 
'it ' heir poets and all seemed favourabio t^) the attempt. 
An incident, trivial in itself, but of those w'hich have often 
been known to turn the tides of fate, brought about a com¬ 
plete failure. A pariah dog prowli/ig about on the parapet 
in search of some acjraps of food, startled by the stealthy 
movoraonta of the Moghul soldiers, raised a loud bark, which 
instantly awoke the troops of the gariison. Rushing to the 
battlements, they succeeded, within a brief space, in inflict¬ 
ing heavy losses upon their Moghul assailants and driving 
them hack to their own camp. On the following morrung 
Abul Hasan, in public durbar and m the presence of his 
entire court, bestowed a silken coat, a jewelled collar and a 
title of nobility upon the half-starved hound who had un¬ 
doubtedly for the moment saved the fortress from the enemy 
attack. 

The siege of Golconda continued until September of that 
year, wlien the traitorous act of one of its defenders sealed 
the doo.m of the great stronghold, and with it, that of the 
Kutub Shahi dynasty. This man, a captain of Afghan mer¬ 
cenaries named Sirdar Khan, on the night of Septoinber 21 
opened a postern gate and admitted the Moghul army into 
the precincts of the fort. For months past Aurangzeb had 
employed secret agente to bribe the ofticers of the garrison 
with oilers of great riches and high rank in the imperial 
service, in order to induce them to abandon the Kutub Shahi 
cause ; and many had succumbed to the temptation, but 
there remained one time and faithful servant of-the dynasty, 
a tried military leader named Abdur Razzak Lari, To him 
the L.’mpt'ror made the almost unprecedented offer of the 
dignity of a commander of (1000. In accents of v/ithoiing 
scorn, the c^fficer replied : “ I would rather be ranked among 
the 72 faithful companions who perished with the Khalif 
Hasan at Kerbela than with the 22,(XK) traitors who over¬ 
came him 

The stream of enemy soldiers continued to p>ur into the 
fortress by that postern gate, and had almost reached the 
entrance to the palace, w^hon Abdur Razzak, brave in action 

^ Jadunath Sarkar, Histhry of Aurangzib, chap. xK'i;. p, 3S3. 
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HS in speech, charged into their midst on a steed 
had not oven stopped to saddle, the inspiring words issuing 
loudly from his lips : ‘‘ While I live there will be at least one 
life sacrificed in defence of Abul Hasan 

Alone this hero fought an army until, wounded in no 
fewer than seventy places, ho sank to the ground, but so 
greatly were the Moghuls impres^sed by his courage that 
they carried him to their camp as gently as they could, 
and he w^as nursed back to health by the Emperor^s 
physicians. 

The King of Golconda, as he listened to the enemy’s 
shouts of triumph increasing in volume, know that his 
country’s hour of doom had come. Clothed in his robes of 
state, he seated himself on the throne in. the Hall of Audi¬ 
ence, and commanded his nautoh girls to dance to him. 
When the soldiers actually burst into the hall, tlio frightened 
girls ceased their rhythmical movements, but Abul Hasan 
smilingly bade them continue, with these words : Go on 
dancing as before, every minute that I can spend in pleasure 
is a ^oat gain ’* Abul Hasan Kutub Shah now passed from 
the light of a throne to the dim confines of the fortress of 
Daulatabad, where he spent the remaindor of his life as 
Aurangzeb’s state prisoner, and the great Kingdom of Gol¬ 
conda was merged into the empire. 

The only independent kingdom now remaining in the 
Deccan was that which had been founded by the genius of 
Sivaji, and it was upon this kingdom, Maharashtra, that 
Aurangzeb’s insatiable desire for conquest centred in its final 
struggle for Moghul supremacy in W^tem India. 

Many of the able Brahmin statesmen and brilliant 
Mahratta soldiers w^lio had shared Sivaji’s rise to power still 
s urvived and were willing to serve his son ; the armies of 
Maharashtra were unbroken, her treasury well filled; the 
danger which tliroateiied the young state lay in the person¬ 
ality of her sovereign, who, though unquestionably brave, 
pf>8sessed none of the many other great qualities which had 
distinguished his father. 

Dissolute and unrestrained, Sambhaji was also habitually 
intemperate, and when under the influence of drink his vin- 
dictivonoss and cruelty, always dominant features in his 
character, were ruthlessly vented upon any one attempting 
to oppose him. 

llie founder of the Mahratta kingdom had left a younger 

' Judimath Sarkar, Histortj of Aumngzib, chap, xlvii. p. 3S3. 

* Ibid. pp. 3S6 3S6. 
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"Hon named ilajaram, his child by Lis third Soyerabai, 
of the noble house of Shirko. This 3 'oiith was nineteen at 
Iho time of his father’s death anfl already gave promise of 
i][iialities more fitted to a ruler than those possessed by his 
elder brother. Under these circumstances it was very 
natural that there should be a strong party amongsb the 
late king’s ministers who, having already had proof of 
Sambhaji’s shortconiings, planned to pass him over iii favour 
of Riijaram. The conspiracy ended in complete failure, 
owing partly to the strong position taken up by Sambhaji 
himself, and partly to the attitudv^ of the bulk of hin father s 
comrades in arms, who considered it sacrilege to go against 
the deceased sovereign’s ^dll, which vested tao succession in 
his eldest son, 

Sambhaji signalised his accession by a series of atrocities 
which sent a thrill of horror through the length and breadth 
of his kingdom. Rajaram escaji^d death through the iutor- 
cessioii of Sambhaji’s gentle wife, Yesubai, who was much 
attached to him, but the young prince’s mother, Soyerabai, 
suffered the inhuman fate of being walled up alive in the 
bricks of her own house. Her entire clan, the Shirkes, were 
publicly declared outlaws and as many of its male scions as 
could be seized were, by the King’s orders, executed in the 
most barbarous manner. The horrors perpetrated upon 
their relatives completely killed, for the tune being, all 
national sentiment in the hearts of the survivors, whose 
every thought cried out for vengeance at whatever cost; 
and, seeking refuge at Aurangabad, they unhesitatingly 
offered their Bcrvices to the Emperor in his coming struggle 
against Maharashtra. 

Sambhaji, deaf to the protests of the able Mahratta 
ministers w'ho had so faithfully served his father, and who 
begged him to adopt a more lenient policy, practically dis- 
mis^d them from office and, giving himself up to a life of 
debauch, entrusted the entire administration of his Itingdom 
to his evil genius, a Northern Brahmin named Kulesha, 
formerlv priest to the Bhonsle family at Allahabad, 

On December 14, 1688, the Emperor led his armies into 
Maharashtra, and ■witliin less than a month had gained 
possession of some of the most notable fortresses in the 
country. 

Regardless of the plight of his kingdom, the King con¬ 
tinued his life of pleasure at Raigarh, and towards the end 
of January left the fortress for the small town of Saiigamesh- 
wor, twenty-two miles from the city of Rabnagiri. 
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Shiiikli Nizam Hyderabadi, a skilful soldier, had been one 
of the Decoani nobles who had deserted to the imperial aide 
on the eve of the fall of Golconda, and he was now sent by 
Anrangzeb to lay siege to the fortress of Panhala. 80011 
i^ftor bia arrival there news reached him by his spies that 
Sambhaji, accompanied by the Brahmin Kulesha, and pro¬ 
tected only by a force of 4000 Mahratta spearmen, had taken 
lip hi« residence at Sangaraeshwar. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Shaikh Nizam gathered together a force of 
cavalry and, abandoning Panhala, reached Sangarne^hwar 
three days later. The invaders entered the town without 
encountering any resistance, but when they approached the 
Mahratta king’s dwelling, his bodyg'iard, Jed by Kulesha, 
who, in spite of all Ids faults, was a bravo man, did their 
utmost to defend him. The Brahmin was severely wounded 
almost immediately and forced to flismount, and Ids soldiens, 
stricken with panic, turned and fled. 

Shaikh Nizam and his men now made their way into tho 
mansion os far ns the zenana, where they found the unworthy 
heir of the great Sivaji just awakening from a drunlcen 
slumber. Tlie King and the wounded Kulesha w^ere, by 
Older of Shaikh Nizam, put in heayv^ chains and placed upon. 
ele])hants, and thus conveyed by the triumphant Moghul 
commander to the Emperor’s camp at Akluj, about eighty- 
five miles from Bijapur. 

A few days later Auraiigzob transferred his camp to 
Tuiapur, sixteen miles from Poona, apd here, in the very 
heart of Maharashtra, the second of her kings, as though to 
add to the poignancy of the tragedy, met a terrible death. 
Dressed as buffoons, carrying rattles in their hands and 
chained to camels, which wore decorated with bells, Sambhaji 
and his favourite had to run the gauntlet of the Moghul 
camp, after which they were brought into the Emperor’s 
presence and given by him the choice of Islam or death. 
Sambhaji, with a remnant of dignity and regardless of the 
consequences, replied to the effect that he would accept the 
faitli of tlie Prophet on the day when the Emperor would 
bestow upon him his daughter’s hand in marriage. 

Aroused to a frenzy of vindictiveness by this mocking 
defiance, Aurangzob commanded forthwith that in his own 
presence and that of the entire court Sambhaji and liulesha 
should be blinded and their tongues out out, finally sentencing 
them’ to decapitation. Their heads were paraded as trophies 
in each of the Deccan cities by turn and their bodies ihiown. 
as food to the pariah dogs who infested the imperial camp. 
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No sooner haci Sambhaji's terrible fate b€‘corae known at 
Kaigarh than a council was sanvtnonecl of all the leading 
soldiers and statesmen of Maharashtra to discuss the i^^uestion 
of the succession. It was by general opinion conjsidcred 
most dangerous, in view of the imminent peril threatening 
the kingdom, to nlace a child upon the throne, bo that, 
although the King had left an infant son named Sivaji, who 
was the rightful heir, the council decided hnmediately to 
release from imprisonment, where he had been kept ever 
since Sainbhaji’s accession, his half-brother llajaram, now 
twenty-nine years of ace, and offer him the sceptre of 
Maharashtra. The chivalrous young Prince, recollecting the 
debt of gratitude he owed to Yesubai for having pleaded for 
his life with the King, would not entertain tJbe idea of ' 
supplanting her child uj^on the throne, but in the end the 
llani herself suggested tirie solution. She proposed that 
Sivaji should be king, but that Bajarain should act as 
regent, and this compromise was warmly acclaimed by all. 

Rajaram hereupon addressed the assembly in stirring Hajararo 
words, appealing to hik listeners to help him with all their 
will and strength in the sacred fight for the freedom of their 
country. Letting his eyes wander to where Yesubai sat 
with her child upon her knees, he loudly spoke the following 
words : 

“ I am but the prince's servant; you must, it is true, 
give me yoiir obedience, but your loyalty and devotion you 
must keep for my master." ^ 

The Emperor meanwhile remained at Tulapur, there to 
complete his preparations for an advance on Raigarh. Ono 
of the most reno^vned and spiiited cavalry leaders in the 
Mahratta array, Santaji Ghoq)ade by name, being fully 
aware of Aurangzeb's intentions, proposed to Rajaram that 
he should be permitted to take command of 2000 horsemen 
and that, with this small force, he should raid the imperial 
camp and make an attempt to get possession of the Em¬ 
peror’s person, living or (lead, and thus free Maharashtra 
from tlie tyrant for all time. The regent consented, and 
Santaji with his intrepid little band set out on their perilous 
adventure, Wlien within a few miles of Tulapur, they were 
challenged by a large force of Aurangzcb'a cavalry, but 
Santaji, equal to the occasion, called out that he and his 
men were retainers of one of the Shirke nobles w^ho had 
deserted to the Emperor, and, completely reassured, the 

^ Kincaid ai?d Poraanis, A History of the MarcUha People, vol. ii. 
chap, xxix, p. 63. 
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Moflhiila allowed them to pass. Wlien, shortly before dawn, 
the raiders rosvched the outskirts of the encampment, they 
found the Moghui sentries asleep, and wi thout further hesite- 
tion v'^iantaji and his horsemen charged full towards the 
scarlet-draped enclosure occupied by the Emperor. Nerci- 
lessly cutting their way through the soldiers who attempted 
to bar their progress, they forced an entry into the imporial 
sleeping tent, but here disappointment awaited tbern. Wary 
in this as In all things, Aurangzeb noyer slept in the same 
tent for two oonsecutivo nights, and his would-be Msailants 
found it empty. The alarm had now been given and 
Santaji’s only chance of escape for himself and his men was 
to ride back-with all speed to Panha la, hut even in their 
desperate plight they managed to carry with them the. 
golden tops off the Emperor’s tent polos, as trophies to 

Ilajaram at his headquarters. 

'I’he eflect of this raid was, if possible, to strengthen 
Aurangzeb’s determination to strike at Raigarh, the heart 
of Maharashtra and the city which sheltered the infant 
sovereign.' Tlie fortress had for some time been undergomg 
a desultory kind of siege by a Moghul force umter the com¬ 
mand of itikad Khan, son of the Emperor a Wazir, i^ad 
Khan but it was not the accepted methods ox warfare wmen 
were to bring the great stronghold to its doom ; treachery 
fostered by the evil influence of Sambhaji’s reign, had found 
its way even to the ranks of the Mahratta officers. 

The governorship of Raigarh. was held by a chieftain 
named Suryaji Pisal, who claimed to be the rightful Desh- 
raukh or Hereditary Revenue Collector of the small toivn 
and district of Wai. This man now sent a message to Itikad. 
Khan in which ho undertook, if the Emperor would promise 
to acknowledge his claim, to botray the fortress and its 
royal occupants intrf the hands of their enemies. Ihe 
MotEhnl commander gave the undertaking in Aurangzeb s 
name, and on October li), 1689, Suryaji Pisal tlirew open 
the gates of Raigarh and surrendered the Queen and her 
child to tho imiierial forces. Yesubai and the little kmg 
were conveyed to tho Emperor’s camp by Itikad, and 
Aurangzeb at once gave orders that the child should 
taken to the imperial harem and there brought up m the 
Islamic faith. 

At that iieriod the harem was presidetl over by the 
Emperor’s second unmarried daughter, Zinat-un-Nisa, who 
, 11 . Tt —.vs ftoi/.Vr rtr Prinp-ptifl RovaL Zinat^un- 


bOTe the*titb oTBo^nn Sahib or Prince^ Royal. Zinat-un- 
Nisa, who was given charge of Sarabhaji’s infant son, was 
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a woman of maturo years and saddciitd by jniicli that 
she had lived to see, but at heart she still remained that 
same ardent romantic girl who, with her face pressed close 
to the marble lattice of the Diwan-i-Am at Agra, liaci gaKcd 
with admiring eyes upon the slim figure of Sivaji, the future 
King of Maharashtra, as he passed through the lines of 
fisseuibled noblofl fco make bis obobiaiico to her father. A'l 
she gazed upon his j[:^andfioii, who bore her hero s name and 
who, by a strange fate, had now been committed to her care, 
an irresistible impulse came upon her to plead with Aurang- 
zeb not to wrong this innocent (diild by bringing him up in 
an alien fiuth. JPor the only time on record in a life so 
doToid of kindly actions, Aurangzeb yielded to a gentler 
emotion and promised his daughter, who knelt at l^is feet, 
that he would not enforce Islam upon this child, but would 
accept in his place as a convert to the Musulman creed a 
faithful servant of the young long, named Kliandoji Gujar. 

hi due course the Plrnperor, who distrusted all men and 
gave no proof of affection to any of his own. sous, came to 
love, as far as love could find its way to his stony heart, 
this child of an enemy to w'hom he had meted out such a 
barbarous deiith. As the boy grew older ho liked to have 
hini by his side and called him Saliu, or ** the good one ’ , 
which gradually superseded his real name of Sivaji. Zinat- 
un-Nisa adopted Yesubai as her sister and the Kpi per¬ 
manently dwelt with the Princess Royal in the imperial 
harem . 

The fact that Aurangzeb had shown clemency in regard 
to Sahu in no w^ay affected his determination to pursue his 
policy of rutblessness in Maharashtra. The fall of Raigarh 
wa.s promptly followed by that of Parihala, from which 
fortress the regent, how^ever, succeeded in making good his 
escape to the neighbouring stronghold of Visbalprh. 

The Moghul armies continued to sweep over the country, 
and, but for the refuge whicli Sivaji’s genius had providexl 
by his conc^uests in Mysore and the Carnatic, >vhere the 
strong walls of Jinji gave shelter to .Rajaram and the 
l^Iahratta government in the darkest hour of peril, the regent 
and his retainers could not have pezmanently evaded cap¬ 
ture, and Mahratta independence must have been inev itably 

doomed. , . , 

Rajaram, fully alive to the risk, were hu; presence in the 
fortress of Vishalgarh to become knowm, appointed his tiansfemd 
Minister of P'inance, a Brahmin named Ramchaadra ^ 
Bavdekar and a very able man, as his representative in 
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Maharashtra, and during the month of April 1090 he him¬ 
self and a few of his olficjors, disguised as religious mendi¬ 
cants, slipped out of the gates of the foitress and, under 
(!Over of night, started for Jinji, which they reached in 
safety. Ho was received at the groat Caniatio stronghold 
by Harji Maha<Uk, successor to Raghunath Karayan Hanu- 
mante in the viceroyalty of the Mahiatta concj^uests in the 
South ; and Rajaram’s cousin Shahaji, who had become 
Raja of Tan]ore on the death of his father, Vyankoji, 
promised him his support in the forthcoming struggle. 

The removal of the Maliratta government to Jinji of 
course became known at the imperial court and, not 
content with his occupation of the Deccan teiTitorios, 
Aurangzeb resolved to attempt the complete overthrow of 
the Mfihrattas as an organised power by an invasion of the 
South on a very extensive scale. 

This formidable task was given to Ttikad Khan, the 
captor of Raigarh, now raised to higher rank by the title of 
Zulfikar Khan. By September of that same year the 
Moghul general had completed his preparintions and, head¬ 
ing a large army, advanced in rapid stages to the Carnatic, 
and installed bis siege batteries outside the walls of Jinji. 

Tlie Emperor remained in the Deccan, partly because he 
was beginning to feel the weight of years, and very largely 
because events of impOTtance- in Rajputana claimed his 
attention. 


After his flight to Maharashtra in 1681, Piince Mohammed 
Akbar had remained for five years at the court of Sambhaji, 
but at the end of that period, Wing of the nastable character 
of the Maliratta king, and convinced that it would be futile 
to rely upon any practical help from him in the realisation of 
the dream he still cherished of winning the imperial throne, 
he embarked on an English ship at Rajapur bound for 
Muskiit, and sought refuge in Persia. 

The Prince’s enforced exile in Maharuvshtra had been 
shared by his staunch ally, Durga Das Rathor, who, how¬ 
ever, although he loiow the interests of Marwar to bo in 
trustworthy hands, was happy when Akbar’s departure in 
1686 loft him free to return to his own country. 

The heroic struggle on behalf of the child Ajit, whose 
very name was Imown only to a few of them, had been 
(continued by the Rathor chiefs until close upon the time of 
their leader’s return from the Deccan. Their firm belief 
that, when the hour had come, the Dhani (Lord), their 
rightful kii}g, would appear amongst them from his place of 
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femge and rule orer Marwar, had upheld their courage, 
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although the Moghul banner floated from their castles and 
their entaDeH had been seized by their foes. 

Shortly before Durga reappearance, the Rathor 

nobles felt an overwhelming desire to behold their unknown 
sovereign, and, proceeding in a body to Mukund Singh 
Khichi, the chief left in charge of affairs by Durga Das, they 
begged him to bring the Prince from his place ot retiroTnent. 

One of the ebiefa, who acted as spokesman, exclaimed in 
passionate accents : Without sight of our Lord, bread and 
water have no flavo^ir 

Mu kund Singh W'as at first reluctant to assume so great a .\iit singh 
responsibility without instructions from Durga Das, but the Maruar 
fitially he was unable to resist their continued supplioatious, uobiodi. 
and, mounting his horse, guided the feudatories of Marwar 
to Mount Abiu wdiere Ajit Singh still continued to reside 
under the Jain abbot^s protection. Miikiuicl Singh now 
revealed to the young Prince the secret of his birth and the 
high destiny to which he had a right to aspire. The humble 
garments and staff of tlio ascetic were cast aside, and, robed 
m the quilted coot of the Rajput, and cniTjdng tho wanior^s 
sword, Ajit Singh, Maharaja of Marwar, was acclaimed wdth 
shouts of enthusiasm by the Rathor Thakurs. 

Durga Das found on his return that his young sovereign 
had aheady taken j)art in a raid against the Moghuls, and 
for the next four years, until 1690, the Rat-hoi's pursued with 
redoubled keenness their spirited fight for the independence 
of their country. 

Aurangzeb, whilst actively preparing for his campaign 
in the ('arnatie, at this moment suddenly recollected that 
Akbar’s young son and daughter were stiJJ in Marwar under 
tho protection of Durga Das. Trustirig no man to perform 
his duty loyally, tho Emperor felt- convinced that tho 
thirt-een-year-old Princess Safiyat-un-Nisa, brought up 
amongst* infidels, had been kept in complete ignorance of 
her true religion. He sent word, therefore, to Shuj’at Khan, 
his Governor in Marwar, to negotiate with Durga Das for 
the Princess’s visit to the imperial court*. Shuj’afc Khan 
approached Durga Das through a personal friend of the 
Rathor chiefs, a Brahmin named Ishwar Das Nagar, and 
succeeded in hm demand without any further difficulty. 

The Princess travelled to Jodhpur under a flag of truce, and 
thence, by easy stages, to Aurangzob’a court in the Deccan. 

Safiyat-un^Nisa was kindly welcomed by her grandfather, 


^ Tod, liajasihan, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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ho informed her alnio/st immediately that his first duty 
would be to Bee that ; he received the fullest Moslem reli¬ 
gious teaching. The Emperor could i\ot hide his surprise 
when the young Princess smilingly assured him that she was 
already fully versed in the Koran. For the first time .Durga 
Das’ irreproachable sense of honour and chivalrous regard 
for the spiritual needs of the Musulman child entrusted to 
his oarc stood revealed to Aurangzeb, and, stirred the 
Hindu’s respect for an alien faith, he exclairaod : Tell me 
what reward Durga Das w'unts 

To this the? Princess replied that Ishwar Das, who had 
escorted her to the Deccan, would be able to give him the 
information he desired, Aurangzeb sent for the Brahmin, 
who told him that now, as in the past, the Kathor leader's 
only wdsh was to see the accession of AJit Singh to the throne 
of Marwar, The Emperor, though ho may have been 
af tuated genuine feeling of gratitude towards Durga 
Das, had another very important reason in desiring to con¬ 
ciliate him. 

Akbar’s son, Buland Alihtar, still dwelt in Marwar and, 
though brought up as a Musulman, was at heart far more of 
a Eajpufc ; and the Emperor could not rid himself of the 
haunt ing fear that at some future time the young Prmce 
might, with Eajput support, make a bid for tlie imperial 
throne. 

He sent Tshwar Das to Marv ar to open peace negotiations 
with the Kathors, but though eventually an agreement was 
reached, the discussions occupied fully eight years, and the 
treaty was not signed until the year 1698. Immediately 
after this event Durga Das escorted Prince Buland Akhtar to 
Islampuri, near Pandhai’pur, where the Emperor and his 
court were then in residence. The Eathor chief, himself 
straight and correct in all things, did homage to Aurangzeb, 
but the Emperor, as usual, when dealing with the Eajpiitff, 
lacked generosity and failed in his obligations. 

The entire kingdom of Jlarwar was not restored to Ajit 
Singh ; he merely received the three districts of Jhalore, 
Sanchod and Siwana. Durga Das was given the district of 
Merta in Marwar as his jagir, but, by appointing him mili¬ 
tary governor of Patan in Gujarat, Aiirangzeb deprived the 
new king of his valuable assistance. A peace concluded on 
these lines could not be of lasting duration, and w ithin three 
years the stmggle was renewed, and raged practically with¬ 
out a break until the Emperor’s death. 

^ Jtuinnath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. v. chap, Iviii. p, 283. 
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years 1690-1698, during which the negotiations in 
Rajputana were in course of progress, brought but little 
apparent change in the military situation in the Carnatic, 
but in point of fact great events were in preparation. 

Zuln^kar Khan, the general in command of the imperial 
forces at Jinji, soon arrived at tlie conclusion that his siege 
guns were making but little impression upon the massive 
walls of the great fortress. He began to realise that the 
Eraporor was growing old and forosaw, as did many of the 
Manaabdars, that his death, which could not bo so vary long 
delayed, would most probably be followed by the break-up 
of the empire. With tins idea in bis mind, ho conceived the 
plan of founding an independent Musulrnan kingdom in theJ 
Carnatic, a plan w^hioh made it advisable for him to continue 
in the South if possible until the Emperor’s dernise. 

Zulfikar Khan made a secret proposal to Kajarain that, 
wlxilst nominally continuing the siege of Jinji, he should 
actually leave the garrison unmolested, a suggestion which 
the Mahratta regent naturally accepted, as it was a guar¬ 
antee of safety and gave him a chance to conimunicate with 
Kamc.handra Bavdekar, his representative in the Deccan. 

From that time onwards Rajaram devoted himself wdth 
untiring energy to organising a counter-offensive wEich, 
when the moment w as propitious, should drive the Moghul 
aiiny out of Maharashtra. Santaji Ghorpade and another 
cavalry leader of great repute named Dhanaji Jadhav were 
posted to the Deccan to help Ramchandra Bavdekar in his 
tafik, not only of keeping the spirit of resistance alive 
amongst the population, but also in raising fresh recruits for 
the coming struggle. In the Carnatic the regent himself 
was supplied with troops by his cousin, Shahaji of Tanjore. 

For close on eight years the opposing parties w^ere able to 
keep up tho comedy of the siege of Jinji, but in December 
1697 the Emperor, infuriated by the delay, informed Zulfikar 
Kiian through his father, the Wazir, that if the fortress were 
not immediately captured he w^ould be recalled. 

This message broxight consternation both to the Moghul 
general and to Rajaram, but a possible way out of the diffi- 
ciilty was suggested by Khando Ballal, the regent s devoted 
secretary, w’ho proposed that the fortress should be sur¬ 
rendered to Zulfikar Khan on the undertaking that Rajaram 
should first bo allowed to effect his escape. 

Zulfikar Khan having promptly agreed to this, the ser- 
vices of two brothers, named respectively Ramoji and 
Ganoji, were enlistc^l, who promised to give every possible 
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help to Rajaram in his flight to Maharashtra, 
who belonged to the Shirke family and were serving as 
offioers in the Moghul commander's army, had been amongst 
those ivho joined the Emperor’s forces in order to avenge the 
terrible death W'hioh Sam bhaji, the late ruler of Mabai ashtra^ 
had meted oat to their kinsw’oman, Soyerabai. The fact 
that the son of this nnfortunato victim now held the regenoy 
of the Mahratba kingdom very naturally aroused the desire 
in them to ensure his safety. 

Another Mahratta officer serving in the imperial army, 
named Nogoji Mane, commander of 5000 cavalry, joined the 
Shirkes and between them they arranged that Nagoji Mane 
and his horsemen, who were posted outside the western gate 
of Jinji, should make pretence at a preliminary attack upon 
the fortress. Accordingly, under cover of night, Nagoji and 
iiis men started the attack, accompanying it with as much 
noi.se fis possible, and when the tumult was at its liigiiest, 
Rajaram escaped through the western gate and hastened to 
that portion of the imperial camp occupied by tlio Shirke 
brothers. 

He remained there until next morning, when (xaiioji 
Shirke announced to all that he proposed to enliven the 
tedium of the siege by an improvised hunting exjoedition. 
Rajaram, disguised as a groom, accompanied the huntsmen 
and, having got beyond the confines of the Moghul camp, 
they gallopod at full speed until, at apj>roximatoly fifteen 
milQS distant from Jinji, they were met by a large body 
of Mahratta cavalry under tho command of Dhanaji 
Jadhav. Escorted by his troops, the Regent proceeded to 
Vellore, and, after a brief halt, advanced rapidly into his 
own country. 

Within a few days the fortress of Jinji fell, but this 
victory, though apparently an imperial one, in |X)int of fact 
spelt disaster for the Moghuls and sounded the hour of 
deliverance for tlie sorely tried people of Maharashtra. 
Rajaram immediately conferred with his trusted servant 
Ranichandra Bavdekar, and messengers were sent off on 
swift horses throughout the country to call tho j^eoplo to 
arms. The hardy ryots of the Dhangar or shepherd caste 
tiocked in thousands to the regent’s standard and large 
contingents of Mahratta horse joined with their customary 
lightning rapidity. 

i\ll was now prepared and, early in the year 1699, Rajaram, 
at the head of 60,000 men, took the offensive against the 
Moghuls. The small imperial garrisons in occupation of the 
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^jihratta towns were totally unprepared for tlie attack and 
now found tliemsclves overwhelmed hj the powerful forces 
of the Regent. Poona, the holy city of Nasik, and the entire 
Godavari valley fell into tlie hands of the triumphant 
Miihrattas, who pressed on untiringly till they entered the 
Moghul Deccan and completed their victory by the conquest 
of Kliandesh and Berar. 

The reconquest of Maharashtra is generally assumed to 
have occupied the period of a year and three months approxi- 
mately. The final stage was marked by the death of the 
brilliant leader whose dauntless spirit had inspired the 
Mahrattas to make the supreme effort, and bis loss in the 
hour of victory was a terrible one. 

The ^vearing anxieties of the preceding years, followed by 
the hardships of the'campaign, caused an affection of the 
lungs, which had first shown itself during the siege of Jhiji, 
suddenly to become acute, and on March 6,1700, Rajaram 
passed away, still in the prime of life, at the fort of Singh- 
garb. His last words to Ids ministers were a solemn injunc¬ 
tion to them to acknowledge no king but Sahii, the lawful 
heir, ,‘md never to relinquish their swords until every inch 
of Mahratta ground had been freed from the Moghuls. 

Scarcely had the regent been laid to rest than the 
ministers of the Mahratta kingdom began to disciuss amongst 
themselves the great difficulties and disadvantages of as¬ 
suming the government in the name of a soverei^ who still 
remained at the Emperor’s court. Reason in this case out¬ 
weighed loyalty to the rightful heir and to the d>dng wishes 
of the liberator of their country. 

Rajaram had left two legitimate sons named Sivaji and 
Sambhaji, who, at the time of their father’s death, were still 
quite young, but thenj also existed a natural son of his, 
named Raja Kama, by his mistress Sagunabai, who bful 
reached manhood, and he was now proclaimed King of 
Maharashtra. After a reign of three weeks only, he suc¬ 
cumbed to an attack of smallpox. 

The council of ministers and army officers met once more 
to consider the question of the succession, but, without 
leaving them time to arrive at an independent decision; 
Tarabai, Rajaram’s principal widow, gained, by the sheer 
strength of her personal will, their common consent to the 
enthronement of her infant son Sivaji, under her own 
regency. 

Her first action wiis to thrown into prison Rajaram’s other 
widow, Rajasbai, and her child Sambliaji, after which she 
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(•leapatched an en-v oy to tlit? Emperor with proposals of peace 
and the offer to riilo MaJiarashtra as his vassal, 

Aurangzeb, fully conv iiioed that these overt-ures had been 
dkitated by fea-/ replied to them with a contemptuous 
refusal, and at the same time made the boastmg assoii .1011 to 
his officers ths-t, having only a woinau and child to deal Avith 
now, he w^ould promptly crush the hated race which had 
defied him for so long. Aurangzeb in this estimate of the 
Queen Kegent had made his last and greatest miscalculation, 
for Tarabai, daughter of the brilliant soldier Hambir l^ao 
Mohite, was a woman bom to rule. Her ambitious aiid 
ruthless nature caused much suffering and dissension in 
Maharashtra at a later date, but in the early days of her 
regency she exercised a great inhuenco for good amongst all 
classes. Her firmness and never-failing optimism imbued 
her ministers and generals with confidence in her judgement, 
whilst her soldiers were inspired by her mter disregard of 
personal liardship and danger. She spent her life amongst 
them, riding for hours and hours w ithout betrayijig any sign 
of fatigue, and habitually taking her rest on the bare ground. 

The Emperor, refusing to believe that the strength of the 
IMahrattas had greatly increased ond that they no longer 
depended upon their strongholds to shield them from his 
troops, renewed his offensive in Maharashtra wdth clogged 
persistence, hoping to recapture the hiU fortresses lost to 
Kajaram, 

Tiirabai, whose military talents and know^lcdge were equal 
to those of her most skiKul officers, found better use for her 
soldiers than to lock them behind fortress walls, and she 
employed them in constant raids against the Moghuls, from 
whom they were ordered to demand the payment of chduth, 
or onedourth of the entire revenue of whatever province 
they happened to be passing through at the time. 

This futile attempt to regain a footing, in Mahara-slitra 
was continued by Aurangzeb for the period of four years, 
until at last he was obliged to realise that his power wm at 
an end and, his heart overflowing with bitterness, withekew 
from the land it had been bis di'eam to conquer, back into 
the Moghul Deccan. 

His splendid army was now a demoralised rabble, and his 
othx'em made no attempt to infuse fresh spirit into the men, 
for tbej themselves bad lost all interest and desired only to 
return to their homes in the North. The perpetual cam¬ 
paigns had exhausted the resources of the imperkal treasury, 
and yet, even in face of these disastrous conditions, and 
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ored by his faithful Wazir, Asad Khan, to return to 
^Ihi, the real seat of government, the Emperor insisted on 
another attempt to retrieve hia fortunes by a renewal of his 
conflict in the Deccan. 

After the fall of the Adil Shalii kingdom, Pam Nayak, the 
.Berad chief of Shorapur, who had so nobly assisted in the 
defence of Bijapur, made his obolsaace to Aurangzeb and 
surrendered his principal fort, Sagar, to a Moghul garrison. 
Thi-s act of submission on the part of the Itaja was not 
recognised by his wild clansmen, who, angered by it, deposed 
him and proclaimed his nephew Pidia Nayak as chief . The 
new Raja established hia capital on the fortified hill of 
VVagingera, twelve miles from Sagar, and immediately re¬ 
volted against the Emperor. From this centre ho joiiied 
forces with the Mahrattaa, and, in union with thorn, carried 
out continuous raids in the imperial districts which had 
recently been conquered from Bijapur. 

Turning a de# ear to the appeals of his nobles and 
militairj' advisers, the Emperor, towards tho latter p.vrt of 
the year 1704, led his army against the Borads, and on 
February 8, J.705, opened tho siege of the fortress of Wagin- 
gora. The Borads defended themselves with magnificent 
valour and received assistance from a Mahratta force com¬ 
manded by Dhanaji Jadliav, which had taken up a position 
outside the walls and which created diveiuions by oarrifing 
out surprise attacks upon tho Moghul outposts. 

On April 27 the imperial forces, under tho joint com¬ 
mand of a Moghul officer named Nasrat J ang and of Dalpat 
Rao Bundela, Raja of Datia, succeeded, in spite of violent 
opposition, in occupying and holding the walled Tillage 
immediately outside the gates of the fort. When, at dawn 
of the following day, their storming columns proceeded to 
the assault, they found their progress unimpeded. Complete 
stillnesB greeted them everywhere in place of the uproar 
they had expected, and without firing a shot the imperial 
troops made their entry into the great stronghold which had 
defied their attacks for throe full months. Tho ramparts 
stood abandoned and the interior of tho fort w as empty of 
her bravo defenders. They had all escaped under cover of 
tho night, through secret tunnels hewn, in tho rock, to join 
their Mahratta alHe.s. 

Aurangveb, victor of Dharmat and Samugarh, conqueror 
of Bijapur and Golconda, was forced to drink of the cup of 
bitter humiliation served to him by a petty chief and his 
small band of savage aborigines. At eighty-six years of 
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age, his proud spirit defeated, his heart broken by failure, 
the Emperor at la«t announced to his soldiers that it -vraa his 
intention to lead them back to the plains of Northern India. 
Hia decision came too late, for almost immediately after the 
occuY>ation of Wagingera Aurangzeb was attacked by fever 
and for severo-l days liis life was despaired of. ilis wonder'• 
ful constitution and strength of will allowed him to rally, 
but all thought of his return to the North had to be de¬ 
finitely abandoned, and it w&h decided to move the court 
to Ahmednagar. 

In the month of October of that same year, the aged 
sovereign, carefully borne in a palanquin, started on h;8 
journey, but a halt of forty days was made at Bahaduepur 
on the river Bhima for the fast of Ramazan. 

On January 20, 1706, the monarch re^iched Ahmednagar 
and was inatallod in the foi^, where he lingered for yet 
another year, a prey to misery and desolation. Day and 
night soiitries paced the massive ramparts on the look-out 
for the Mahrattas, whose persistent raids w'ore candod 
almost to the gates of the gi’eat fort. 

Weakened in body, but his mind still painfully alert, 
Aurangzeb was doomed to realise that the great empire 
founded by his ancestors was breaking up, and with the 
hand of death, the one unconquerable foe, upon him, was 
bound to acknowledge that be alone was reap<msiblo for this 
ruin and devastation. 

The critical condition of the sovereign known to the 
Moghul officials at Jodhpur and, convinced that the death of 
the^Emporor would be followed by a collapse of all imperial 
authority, they were preparing for flight. Their fears wore 
fully justified, for a very few days after Aurangzeb’s demise, 
Ajit Singh, the infant for whom Durga Das Rathor had, 
thirty years previously, waged his first desperate battle on 
the Jumna bajik, ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
where he w^aa destined to rule gloriously for half a century. 

In Buiidolkhand, Clihatrasal, victorious all along the line, 
had planted his standard on the turrets of the fortress of 
Kalanjar, and there now remained only the small state of 
Datia, under its chief, Dalpat Rao, who stfil acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Emperor. *• 

The more "ambitious Moslem nobles wore preparing to 
guard their own interests, knowing full well that after the 
Emperor’s death the vast dominions of the house of Timur 
would be wifchiu reach of whoever possessed the strongest 
will and the sharpest sword. 
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_ Central India the Afghan, Dost Mohammed Khan^ 
imperial Go\ ernor of the district of Berasia, was laying the 
foundations of the still existing state of Bhopal; while, in 
the near future, the son of Flroz Jang, the Emperor’s most 
brilliant general, was to rule as first Nizam of Hyderabad 
over the former kingdom of Golconda. 

In the hciir of his death, Aurangzeb, who bad always 
sfiut his heart to the gentler influence of fatherly love, and 
by his coldness and distrust had repelled affection in his 
(diildren, found himself practically abandoned* His oldest 
daughter, Zeb-un-Nisa, had died in 1702 in the prison to 
which her father had condoirmed her for comi)licity in the 
rebellion of Prince Akbar ; and the Prince himself had 
breathed his last, an exile, in 1704. The Emperor’s three 
remaining sons, Shah Alam, Azam and Kain Bakhsh, were 
far from Abinodnagai* watching each other with hate and 
distrust, and each of them maldng bis own preparations to 
contest the tlirone when the time arrived. 

When, on February 20, 1707, the end came, the only 
watchers at Aurangzeb’s bedside were his Georgian wife, 
Udipiu'i Begum, and his second daughter, Zinat-un-Nisa. 
His intrepid spirit fled at the hour of morning prayer, 
and, murmuring the words of the Mohammedan creed, bis 
loyalty to which, though marred by his intolerance, had 
been the one truly great feature of his life, he bimthed his 
last. 

A testament was found under his pillow in wliioh he had 
endeavoured to make a just division of his empire amongst 
his sons, in the futile hope of thus avoiding the fratricidal 
struggle of which he had set so terrible an example. The 
document ended with the C 3 mioal phrase, so typical of the 
Emperor’s views on life : 

“ Never trust your sons, and ever keep in mind the 
saying, ‘ The word of a king is barren ^ 

By his own desire, Aurangzeb’s earthly remains were 
laid to rest in a plain grave, open to the sky, in the Holy 
Musiilman sanctuary of Syed Zoin-ud-Din, in the little town 
of Rauza near Daulkabad. The streets through which the 
funeral procession passed w’ere silent and deserted ; no tears 
were shed for the sovereign who had ruled his subjects but 
had never understood nor loved them. 

And yet in the hard and unlovely life of this great 
monarch, which we have described at such length, there was 
just one genuine act of kindness, just one occasion upon 
^ Jadunath Sarkar, History qf Aurangzibf vol. v. pp. 260 and 207. 
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which he allowed his better self to speak, and it received ita 
recognition after his death 

A’ few months later a little band of horsemen rode up to 
the shrine of Syod Zaiu-ud-Din, led by a figure richly clad 
and wearing on his head the stiff turban peculiar to the 
Mahrattas. It was Sahu on his way to claim the throne of 
Maharashtra. Before going to his rightful heritage, Sivaji’s 
grandson felt the desire to Icneel in i)rayer at the grave of 
the deadly enemy of his race, who to liim had always been a 
kind protector. 

The death of Aurangzcb brings our Pageant of India, 
with ita ceaseless light and shade, its fierce hatreds and 
heroic loves, its almost quixotic chivalry and barbarous 
cruelty, to its conclusion. 

The curtain rose with a stanza from Omar, the Tentr 
maker ; we will let it fall by quoting the Persian poet once 
more : 


’Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days, 
Whore Destiny with Mon for I'iecos plays: 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays. 
And one by one back in th© Closet lays. 
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Abbaskl KhalifaUs the, 85 

Abbas the Great, Shah of Pei‘«ia, 
3«o, 306, 309, 411 

Abbas IL, Shall of Persia, 419« 
421 

Abdul Aziz, King of Bokhara, 
416, 418 

Abdul Hadi, Mfxslom hiatoriaa, 
cited, 349 

Abdullah Khaii Firoz Jang, be¬ 
trays Emperor, 372; ap¬ 
pointed to Gujarat, 373; 
defeat of. 374 ; flight of, 
376-377 ; fui'tlier defeats of, 
380, 381-382; bocoraos a 
fakir, 383; return of, to 
army, 400-401, 407 

Abdullah Kutub Shah, King of 
Goiconcla, 409, 422-428, 484 

Abdun Nabi, Governor of Math¬ 
ura, 473-474 

Abdurrahkn, Diwan of Lahore, 
339, 341 

Abdurraiiirn, Khan KJianan, Ak- 
bar^s protection of, 266 ; 
command held by, 279-280 ; 
Viceroy of Gujarat, 282 ; 
loyalty of, 303 ; at Akbar’s 
court, 307, 308; crushes 
Gujarati rebels, 314 ; con¬ 
quers Sind, 314, 315 ; qimr- 
rols with Prince Murad, 324 ; 
supports rebellion of Shah 
Jehan, 369; betrays Shah 
Jehan, 373, 375-376 ; other¬ 
wise inentionod, 364, 372, 
379 

Abdur Kazzok Lari, Oolconda 
noble, 611, 612 

Abu Bakr Tuglilak, Emperor, 
201 

Abul Fazl, friendship of, with 
Akbar, 278, 303, 313; rt- 


ligion of, 286-288, 306-306 ; 
translates go;jpels, 307-308 ; 
sent against Ahmedufigar, 
324-326 ; to the Deccan, 
.127 ; recalled, 328 ; mur¬ 
dered, 329-330 ; cited, in 
B I oc h m an iP B translation, 
2S6, 297, 306 : otherwise 
mentionod, 313, 343, 344, 
370, 406, 409, 433, 466 
Abul Hasan, /tee Asaf Ivhan 
Abul Hasan Kutub Shah, King 
of Golconda, accossion of, 
484-485 ; alliance of, wdth 
Sivaji, 486-487 ; Supports 
Gujarat, 508 ; retreats, 509; 
treaty of, with Aurongzeb, 
610 ; defeat tmd fate of, 
611-512 

Abul Kasim, 263 
Abu, Mount, 80, 500, 619 
Adham Khan, son of Mahim Ana- 
gah, 263 ; captures Mandu, 
267 ; murders Shains-iid- 
Din, 268; execution of, 269; 
tomb of, 270 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 271 
Adil Khan Sur, 251, 252 
Add Shahi dynasty, founded, 214 
Afghanistan— 

Alphtogin in, 86, 86 
Asoka a4:!knowlodged by, 27 
KuMhan conquest of, 40, 41 
Mahmud of Ghazni victorious 
in, 101 

Tartar invasion from, 38 
Afzul Khan, Bijapuri general, 
490 note 

Afzul Khan, Shaikh Abdtirruh- 
man, 344, 360 361, 375 
Agnimitra Sunga, Emperor, 36, 
37 

Agra, founded, as capital, 215 
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Ahrned Beg Khan, Governojc of 
Origsa, 378 

Ahmed.ibjm-Tulim, Vioofoy of 
Egypt, 86 

.Munodnagar, city, 323-326, 369, 
:m, 365 

Ahnvednagar, kingdom— 

Nizam Shahi dynaaty of, 214, 
310 


fi^hah Johan’s conquest of, 401- 


404, 409 

Ahmed Kizam Shah, King of 
Ahmodnagnr, 214 
Ahmed Shah, King of Gujarat, 
200, 207 

Aibak, Mongol leader, 179 
Ajaipul, King of Gujarat, 118 
Ajaisi, Prince of Mo war, 178, 186 
Ajataaatru, King of Mngadha, 
22, 60 

Ai Deo, defender of Kalanjar, 
143 

Ajit Singh, Maharaja of Mai^'ar, 
birth of, 491 ; Aviratigzeb’s 
designs for, 493 ; escape of, 
to Joiihpiir, 493-498; to 
Mewar, 496-497; prooiaiinod 
heir of Jaswtitit, 499 ; Jain 
education of, 600 j pro¬ 
claimed king, 619; certain 
territories refltor€>d to, 620 ; 
accession of, 626; other¬ 
wise mentioned, 601, 606, 
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Ajodhya dynasty, 98 

Akaima Pant, Oolconda general, 
485, 510 

Akbar, Emperor, birth of, 247, 
248 ; nghta under Huma- 
yim, 266-256 ; accession of, 
266 ; difficulties of, 257 ; 
advances upon Delhi, 258- 
269 ; estrangement of, to¬ 
wards Bairam Khan, 261- 
263 ; assumes government, 
263-264 ; defeats and par- 
doTis Bairam Khau, 266-266; 
attacks Malwa, 266-267 j j 
factions at court of, 267- 
270; marriage of, 270, 271, 
272 ; abolishes jiziya^ 272 ; 
conquers Mewar, 273-276; 
treat^j with Bundi, 276-277 ; 


policy of, towards Hindu¬ 
ism, *278-279 ; conquers Gu- 
jaiat, 279-282; revolt of 
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Bengal against, 283-286; 
conquers Bihar, 285-286 ; 
religious policy of, 286-288 ; 
civil reforms of, 288*291 ; 
conquers Bengal, 290-291 ; 
fights Mewar, 293-296 ; as¬ 
sumes headship of Moham 
medan church, 296-297 ; 
interest of, in Christianity, 
297-300 ; plot against^, 300- 
306 ; founds Dinllahh 306- 
306 ; literary revival under, 
306-308; discourages mUi^ 
308-309; receives English 
mission. 309-310 ; conquers 
Kashmir, 310-314 ; and 
Sind, 314-815 ; receives Je- 
suita, 316-310 : troubles of, 
with his sons, 316-.319 ; a/t 
war in the Dccoan, 321-327 ; 
visits FnthpurSiki'i, 327-328; 
grief of, caused by Prince 
Salim, 32B-332; grief of, for 
Abu! Fozl, 330-331 ; last 
years of, 332-335 ; death of, 
330; character and tolerance 
of, 261 “262,269,282,289,300, 
304, 312, 313, 339, UOnotc ; 
otherwifle mentioned, 349, 
360, 361, 362, 364, 356, 367, 
370, 377, 380, 410, 433, 4il, 
463, 466, 464, 474, 489 

Akbar, Prince, sec Mohammed 
Akbar 

Alaf Khan (Almas Bog), intrigues 
for Ala-ud-Din, 162-164; 
conquers Gujarat, 174-176 ; 
campaign of, in the Deccan, 
180-181 

Alam Khan Lodi, 226, 227, 228 

Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah, King of 
the Deccan, 197 

Ala • ud - Din Khilji, Emperor, 
character of, 169, 160, 163 ; 
invades the Deccan, 160- 
162; instigates murder of 
Jelal-ud'Din, 162-163 ; ac¬ 
cession of, 163; conquers 
Jaisaimir, 164-188; cam¬ 
paign against Mewar, 168- 
173 ; and Gujarat, 173-176 ; 
marriage of, 176 ; defends 
Delhi, 176 ; capturoa Bin- 
tcvmbhur, 176 - 177 ; and 
Chitor, 177-178 ; cruelties 
of, 179 ; restores Jaisaimir, 
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180; aouthorn con¬ 
quests of* 182-183; oin- 
baUishes Delhi, 184 ; death 
of, 187 otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 189, 102, 207* 208* 1 
272, 273, 288, 364, 369 
Ala-ud-Din Masa’iid, lilmporor, 
IM, 162 

d’Albuquerquo, Dom Aifoneo* 
217, 219 

Alexander the Great, invades 
Iialia, 11, 12 ; alliance of, 
with Poms, 13 j retreat of, 
14 death of, 16 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 10, 16, 34 
Alha, chief tarn of Kalanjar, 120 
Ali Adil Shah 1., King of Bija- 
pur, 320 

iVJi Adil Shah IL, King of Bija- 
pur, 431, 432 

</Vli Baiid Shah, King of Bidar, 
319, 320 

Ali Khan Fanikhi* King of 
Khandesb, 326 

Alik Khan of Transoxiana, 101 
Ali KuU Beg Istajlu, 318, 310, 
340.347, 348 

iUi Kuli Khand-Shaibani, Mog¬ 
hul officer, 269 

Ali Mardan Khtm, 412, 418* 
420 

Ali Naki, 436, 401 
Al Mansvr, Khalif, 85 
Almas Beg, •'fee Alaf Khan 
d’Almeidi Dom Louren^o, 217, 
218 

Ai Motamid, Khalif, 85 
Alphtegin, .King of Khorosan, 
86, 86 

Altanisli, Shams-ud-Din, Ein- 
f)eror, accession of, 146; 
conquests of, 147, 148 ; 

death of, 148; otherwise 
njcntionecl, 149, 150, 162 
Ainar Singh, MaharanaofMewar, 
receives Man Singh, 292- 
293 ; accession of, 351 ; war 
of, with Jehaii^ir, 351-366 ; 
makes terms wnth him, 366- 
367 ; otherwise mentioned, 
370, 388, 497 
Amber, Princess of, 278 
Amir Band, Minister of Bidar, 
214 

Anandpal, King of Lahore, 100- 
101, 102-104, 106, 107 


Anangpal I., Emperor of Delhi, 
88, 123 oful note 

Anangpal ll., Emperor of Delhi, 
124, 126 
Andhros— 

Asoka acknowledged by, 27 
Fall of dynasty, 49, 60, 62 
Kanishktt, opposition of, to, 43 
Kushfina, co-existence of, with, 
43 

Beligion of, 43 
Rise of dynasty, 38 
Anhil, follower of Vanraj, 94, 95 
Anhilvara Patan, aee Gujarat} 
Antiochus the Great, King of 
Syria, 32 

Antiochus Thoos, 26, 31, 32 
Anuroj, Prince of Snrabhar, 116, 
118 

ApoUodotus, son of Eucratides, 
33 

Aqimviva, Father, 298, 316 
Araiah Khan, Delhi noble, 229 
Aram, Emperor, 146 
Ardishir, Sassanian king, 49, 76 
Aijumand Banu Begum, see 
Mumtaz Malial 
Arjuna, epic hero, 6 
Arjima, minister of Harsha, 74 
Arjun Deo, King of Gujarat, 174 
Arjun Hara, Prince of Bundi, 242 
Arjun Mai, Sikh High Priest, 
339, 340, 342-343, 476 
Arkoli Khan, Prince of Delhi, 
169, 163, 104 
Aroro, 83, 84, 86 
Ansakid dynfiaty, 32, 39 
Aryaa— 

Religion and civilisation of, 4-6 
South India, in, 63 
Asad Khan, Imperial Wazir, 616, 
621, 625 

Asaf Khan, Imperial Wazir, rise 
of, 348 ; supports Shah 
Jehan, 363, 392 396; warns 
him of plot, 399; otherwise 
mentioned, 349, 371, 386, 
386, 396, 409, 417 
Asirgarh, fortress of, 322, 326- 
327, 384 

Askaran, Marwar minister, 402 
Askori, Prince, 254 
Asoka, Erni>eror, accession of, 
20*21 ; conversion and re¬ 
ligious CkCtmties of, 23-20; 
extends emph*e, 27; con- 
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tralfl Baddhnt Churoh, 28- 
29 ; death bf, 29 ; Hucces- 
»ion to, 30 ; otkarwiRO men¬ 
tioned, 43, 44, 45, 40, 4B, 66, 
56, 62, 72, 88, 92 and nofe, 
137, Ul, 148 


A^vaghoaha, Buddhist saint, 44, 
45 

Aug>istiJ3, Kmporor, 41, 53 

A linger, Gerald, founder of 
Bombay, 483 

Aurangabad, 361, 316, 421, 606 

A\4rang2:ob, Emperor, command 
of, in Bundelkhand, 407 
409 ; Viceroy of the Deccan, 
410; in Balkh campaign, 
418-419 ; founds Auranga¬ 
bad, 421 ; plans attack on 
(jolconcln, 424-427 ; en¬ 
forced retirement of, 427- 
428 ; plans attack on Bija- 
pur, 428; recalled, 432; 
mbellion of, 436-437 ; vic¬ 
tory of. at Dharmat, 438- 
439 ; at Samugarh, 441 - 
443 ; deposes Shah Jehon, i 
444-447 ; accoasion of, 447 ; 
betrays and murders Dara 
Shekoh, 447-462 ; demands 
Dara’s wives, 462-463 ; war 
of, against Shuja, 466-458 ; 
ooudeinns Muiad Bakhsh, 
461 j and Sulaiman Shekoh, 
402 ; policy of, 463-465 ; 
treachery towards Sivaji, 
468-470; religious persecu¬ 
tions of, 473. 474, 478, 479 ; 
in V ados iVlaharas h tra, 480 ; 
revives the jiziya^ 489; 
attacks the Raj puts, 490- 
491 ; invades Maiwar, 491- 
496 ; and Mewar, 406-603 ; 
foils his son’s rebellion, 603- 
.505; in the Deccan, 505- 
506; treats with Mowar, 
606 ; war of, with Bijapur, 
506-609; with Golconda, 
509-512 ; with Maharash¬ 
tra, 612-518, 624; treats 
with Durga Dos, 519-620 ; 
humiliation of, in the Dec- 
can, 626-626 j death of, 627- 
528 ; bigotrj of, 421. 464- 
465, 484, 486, 489, 490, 491, 
496, 490, 502, 506, 609; 
otheiwiao ’uentioued, 384, 


302, 435, 434, 469, 472, 473, 
474, 490 noU^ 

Austin of Bordeaux, artist, 411 
Aicam Khau, 400, 401 
Azi:«an Bibi, 317, 318, 347, 363 
Aziz Khan Koko (Kban-i-AzaTti), 
liberal views of, 279, 281; re¬ 
lievos Mungir, 301 ; loyalty 
of, to Akbar, 302, 303 i in¬ 
trigues of, 332-336 ; regent, 
336 ; Viceroy of Bengal, 
338 ; command of, in Slo- 
war, 352 ; captivity of, 363 ; 
Kjstorod to favour, 371 

Babur, Emperor, descent of, 
220 ; oai’ly adventures of, 
223-224 ; conquests of, 224- 
229; entem Delhi, 230 ; 
supprossos Afghan revolts, 
231-233 ; wmr of, with 
Mewar, 233-236 ; death of, 
236-237, 238; diary of, 
cited, 231, 234-235, 237, 
238 ; otherwise im'ritioned, 
239, 308, 311, 310, 341, 416. 
421 

Bactrift, 16, 31, 32, 39, 40, 41 
B/wlal, Mewar noble, 171, 172, 
173 

Baglidad, fall of, 163 
Baghela dynasty of Gujarat, 173 
Baljadm* Ktion I odi. 232, 233 
Bahadur !Nizam 8hah, King of 
Ahmednagar, 323, 324, 326, 
359 

Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, 
240-243, 250, 266 
Bahlol Lodi, Emperor, 209, 210, 
211, 216 

Bahmani dynasty, 205, 212, 319 
Babram, King of Ghazni, 121 
Bairani, Emperor, 151 
Bairain Khan, Klian Khanan, 
command of, under Hurn- 
ayxm, 266-256 ; regent, 267 ; 
opposes retreat to Kabul, 
258; oxeculcs Tardi Beg, 
268-269 ; kills Herau, 260 ; 
fell of, 261-265 ; murder of. 
266 ; otherwise mentioned, 
278, 280, 282, 284, 307, 3J3, 
311 

Baji Pliasalkar, follower of 
Sivaji, 431 

Baliht-un-Nisa, Begvun, 305 
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Balban, Ghiyo^ - ud ^ Din, Edj- 
p<3ror, ac:!66Jt?iott of, ir»J{; 
conqiiOKts Jind 01 * 1 : 1.6117 of, 
152-154; death of, 155; 
othorwijse mentioned, 192 
Baieo, follower of Bappa Kawal, 
91, 92 
Balkh, 416 

Bana, Brahmin novelist, 73 
Banbir, Rajput noble, 187 
Banerji, Mr., discoveries of, 4 
Bappa Rawal, King of Mowar, 
boyb.ood of, 90; marriago 
of, 01; accession and titles 
of, 92, 93 and note ; line of, 
350, 351, 357 ; otherwise 
mantioried, 97, 242, 273, 
292, 290 

Barkandav. Khan, 373, 375 
BayazJd, King of Bengal, 283 
IW. Bahadur, 266, 207. 272 
Bouarea, sacred city, 8, 10, 41, 
124, 136 arid noU; 291, 

30«, 433, 474 
Bengal— 

Akbar, revolt of, against, 283- 
286, 300-306 

Balban, revolt of, *igainst, 154 
Delhi suzerain over, 193 
English trade with, 416-416 
Moghul-Afghan war in, 239- 
24(5, 290-291 

Moslem conquest of, 141, 142 
Religion in, 88, 137, 141 
Shah Jehivn’s \’Tictory in, 378- 
379 

Beni Prasad, cited, 361, 362, 
370, 379 
Berar— 

Modem annexation of, 160,181 
Sunga conquest of, 35 
Bernier, Fran 9 ois, cited, 425, 
450, 466 jvote 

Bhagavata Sunga, Emperor, 37 
Rhagavat Gita, the, 430 
Bhagwan Das, Raja of Amber, 
friendship of, with Akbar, 
270, 271 ; commands held 
by, 273, 270, 280, 281, 285, 
311; Viceroy of the Punjab, 
301; pleads for Kachwahas, 
309; otherwise mentioned, 
308 

Bhaironwal, battle at, 340, 343 
Bhandarkar, Prof,, 98 
Bhanuguptti, King of Malwa, 61 



! Bhar^ta, legendary Emperor, 79 
Bhatinda, city, 86, 87 
Bbeera, state, Moslem attack on, 
100 

Bhillama, Yadii chieftain, 136- 
137 

Bhil tribes, 53, 90, 177, 296, 360, 
351, 363, 354, 390 
Bhim Deo J,, King of (Gujarat, 
106, 108-109, 113, 114, 116, 
118 

Bhim Deo II., King of Guiarafc, 
118, 119, 124, 126, 128. 130, 
131, 173 

Bhim Singh, Kumar, 500,603,604 
Bhim Singh, Raja, opposes 
Khurram, 364 ; friendship 
of, with Kintn am, 357-368 ; 
supports Shah Jehan’s rebel¬ 
lion, 370, 372, 376.379 ; de- 
feated, 380 ; advises resist¬ 
ance, 381 ; killed at Kat.n- 
pat, 382, 388 

Bhimsi, Regent of Mewar, 109- 
172, 178 

Bhitari, inscription at, 60 note 
Bhoja, King of Malwa, 147, 148 
Bhoj Kara, Prince of Bundi, 279, 
280, 281 

Bhonslo, Maluji, Mahratte chief¬ 
tain, 300, 365 

Bhoiifllo, Raja Kama. Khig of 
Maharashtra, 523 
Bhonsle, Rajaram, plot in favour 
of, 513 r regent for Sahu, 
515; at Jiuji, 617-518; 
escapes from Jinji, 521-622 ; 
reconquers Maharashtra, 
522-523; death of, 523, 524 
Ehoiialo, Sambhaji (son of Raja¬ 
ram), 623 

Bhonsle, dambhaji (son of Sha- 
haji), 428, 429, 490 note 
Bhonsle, Sambhaji (sou of Sivaji), 
King of Maharashtra, re¬ 
ceives Prince Akbar, 505 ; 
supports Bijapur, 607 ; char¬ 
acter of, 400, 512-513 ; plot 
against, 513; defeat and 
fate of, 613-514 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 408,471,472,518 
Bhonsle, Shahaji, Mnhratta chief¬ 
tain, 360, 305 ; joins Khan 
Jehnn’e revolt, 400; sub¬ 
mits to Azam Khan, 401, 
402 ; joins Bijapur, 403 , 
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defeatH>d, 404 ; capitulates, 
409; wives of, 428; oou- 
quests of, 429 ; euspectod 
of disloyalty, 431 ; will of, 
485-486; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 465,466,470,481,488 
Bhonslo, ShaVtaji, King of Tan- 
jore, 618, 521 

Bhonsle, Sivaji (the Great), birth 
of, 428; education of, 429 
481; rise of, 466; defies 
Bhaista Khan, 466*467 ; r*)- 
ception of, at Agra, 468-469 ; 
imprisonment and escape 
of, 470-473 ; reconquers Sin- 
garh, 476-477; builds fleet, 
478; advises Chhatrosal, 
479 ; defeats Moghul inva¬ 
sion, 480 481 ; is crowned, 
481-482 ; relations of, wdth 
the English, 482-483 ; aUi- 
anco of, with Golconda, 484- 

487 ; marches south, 487- 

488 ; letUir of, to Aurang- 
zeb, 489 ; death of, 490 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 600, 
612. 617 

Bhonslo, Sivaji II. (Sahu), see 
Sahu 

Bhonslo, Sivoji (son of Rajaram), 
King of Maharashtra, 623 

Bhonslo, Vyankoji, King of Ton- 
jore, 429, 485-488, 618 

Bhrigu, Brahmin saint, 79 

Bhubhata Chavada, King of 
Gujarat, 96, 97 

Bhuvada, Chalukya prince, 93, 
94, 96 

Bibi Bai, Sur princess, 263 

Bicltt of S^idri, 294 and note 

Bidar. 193, 432 

Bihar {ate also Magadha)— 
Akbar’s conquest of, 286, 280, 
291 

Akbar, revolt of, agamst, 300- 
305 

Buddhism in, 137 
Moslem conquest of, 140-141 
Revolt of, 220, 239-240 
Shall Jehan's occupation of, 
379, 380 

Bihari Mai, Raja of Amber, 270, 
271, 273 

Bihar Khan Lodi, Delhi general, 
226 

Bijtt Chalukya, 96 


Bijaipal, Kirig of Konauj, 124, 
126 

Bijai Rai, Raja of Bheera, 100 
Bijapur, city, siege of, 507-609, 
625 

Bijapur, kingdom— 

Aclil Shahi dynasty in, 214,319 
Akbar, submission of, to, 327 
Aurangzeb, wars of, with, 421, 
606-609 

JeViangir, Bubmission of, to, 
361, 366 

Shah Jehan’a treaty with, 409, 
416, 422 

Sivaji?< conquestn in, 488 
Bikanir, Raja of, 260 
Bikramajit Bundela, Prince of 
Orchha, 399, 400-401, 406, 
408, 409 

Biki'oriajit, Mahorana of Mbwar, 
240, 241, 243, 273 
Bikramajit, Raja, ^ee Sunder 
Das 

Bikramajit Tuar of Gwalior, 
230 

Bilandeo Chauhan, Rao of vSam- 
bhar, 106, 107, 108, 112 
Bilandeo Tuar, ".50 Anangpal I. 
of Delhi 

Bimbisara, King of Magadha, 22 
Bindusara Maurya, Emperor, 20, 
21, 22, 28, 36, 62 
Birbal, Raja (Mahosh Das), 
friendship of, with Akbar, 
262,313; command held by, 
286 ; adopts Din Ilahi, 306 ; 
death of, 312; otherwise 
mentioned, 272, 288, 307 
Bir Singh Deo of Orchha (mur¬ 
derer of Abul Eazi), 329-331, 
343, 344, 370, 399, 406, 407, 
408, 409 

Bisal Deo, Rao of Sambhor, 112, 
113, 114, 118 . „ 

Bisal Deo (Visalodeva), King of 
Gujarat, 173, 174 and note 
Bombay, 483 

Bough ton, Gabriel, physician, 
416-416 

Bralimanabad, 16 
Brahmavarta region, 4, 03, 64 
Brahtninism, afce Hinduism 
Brihadratha Maurya, 30 
Budauni (Maulana Abdul Kadir), 
Moslem historian, 307 
Buddha, Gautama, early life, 
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7; miBsioh of, 7-8; Great 
Benxinciation and teachings 
of, 8-10; death of, 10; 
deification of, 45 ; relics of, 
40, 47, 73 ; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 22, 24, 70 
Buddhism— 

Andhra protection of, 44 
Afloka, spread of, under, 20- 
2C, 29, 48, 56 

Bengal, last stronghold of, 88 
Bihar, in, 137 

Buddb Gaya, shrine of,; 8, 24, 
26, 29, 66, 72 
Burma, in, 10, 27, 29, 46 
Ceylon, in, 26, 27, 29 
China, in, 68 
Dociine of, 72, 73 
Foreign iafluencos on, 45, 46 
Harslva patron of, 69-73 
Hinayana school of, 46, 51, 69, 
72 

Hinduism, relations of, with, 
72 

Hun persecution of, 61 
Kanishka, spread of, under, 
44, 45, 46, 48 
Mogadha, in, 22, 44 
Monandor converted to, 33-34 
MonaStio orders in, 9, 28, 29, 
68, 70 

Northern school of, 46, 47 
Overthrow of, in India, 141 
Pitakas drafted, 26, 46 
Samudragupta, iinder, 66 
Scriptures of, 10, 24*25 
Siam, in, 29, 46 
Southern school of, 46 
Srong-tean-gampo converted 
to, 74 note 

Sunga reaction against, 36 
Budhagupta, Emperor, 02 
Bughra Khan, Kulor of Bengal, 
154-166 

Bukka, Baya of Vijayanagar, 
196, 200 

Buland Akhtar, Prince, 605, 620 
Bundelhdiond, province— 

Hindu defeat in, 106 
Moslem subjugation of, 143- 
144 

Shah Jehan'a conquest of, 406- 
409 

Sher Shah Sur’s invasion of, 
251 

Bundi, 138, 276-277, 293 


Burhan Nizam Shah TF., King of 
Ahmednagar, 321, 322-323 
Buwa begum, 233 
Bu 2 iAe, Father Honri, 433, 451 

Calicut, Portuguoao arrival at, 
210*220 

Carnatic, the — 

Aiyan sottlemonts in, 53 
Division of, 423 
Moghul invasion of, 618 
Moslem conquest of, 183-184, 
422-423 

Sivaji in, 487-488 
Ceylon— 

Asoka suzerain of, 27 
Budtlhism in, 26, 27, 29 
Chalmers, Lt,, cil/od, 281 
Cholxikya dynasties, 87, 68, 84, 
88, 90, 114 

Champat Boo, 441, 479 
Chamund Bai, Chalulcya K ing of 
Gujarat, 97, 106 

Chanakya, Maurya minister, 17, 
18 

Cliandawar, Battle of, 134, 136 
Chand Bardai, Rajput bard, 125 
a 7 id notCf 126, 128, 132 and 
note, 133, 138 

Chand Bibi, Queen of Bijapur, 
marriage of, 320; defends 
Ahmodnagar, 323-326 ; mur¬ 
der of, 326, 369 
Chnndel dynasty, the, 143 
Chandragiri, Moslem conquest of, 
422-423 

Chandragupta Maurya, Emperor, 
exiled from Magadha, 13 ; 
allegiance to Alexander, 14 ; 
rebels against Greeks. 17 ; 
proclaimed Emptuor, 18 ; 
statOBmanship of, 19-20; 
death or aVidication of, 20 
and note ; otherwiso men¬ 
tioned, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 31, 
36, 37, 54, 68, 62, 92 and 
note 

Chandragupta I., Emperor, 49, 
60, 61, 62 

Chandragupta II., Emperor^ 56, 
67-50 

Chastana, Saka satrap, 43, 56, 67 
Chaul, naval battle otf, 218 
Chaunsa, battle of, 244 
Cheras, the, 20, 44, 62, 63, 54, 
88, 138, 182, 183 
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Ohhalra«al BimdeJa, joins Sivaji, 
478-479 ; hoacl^' revolt in 
BiandeUvliand, 479*480 : vic¬ 
tory of, 526 

Chhatrasal, Maharao of Bundi, 
440, 441-443 
Chma*— 

Arjuna’s war with, 74 
Harsha's relations with, 09-74 
Kanishka^s relations with, 42- 
48, 47 

Chin Kulieh Khan, 417 
Chi tor— 

Akbar’s sack of. 274*276, 279 
Ala-ud-Bin’s attack on, 169 ; 

his sack of. 177-178 
Aurang/ob’s vandalism at, 499 
Gujarati conquest of, 242, 
243 

Iniperinl stronghold ii\ Mewar, 
351 

Kiifcub-ud-Din'H attack on, 
139. 140 

Rebuilding of, 207, 208 
Sagra inatalled in, 353 
SoHodiaa, restoration of, to, 
187 356 

(Jluttagong, 195, 459. 465 
Chokhamt'la, Hindu saint, 430 
Cholae, the, 26, 44. 53, 54, 88, 
138, 182, 183 
Clwnstianity— 

l>ara Shokoh’s attraction to, 
451 

Din Ilahif place of, in, 305-306 
Franciscan mission to India, 
210, 217 

Tjiquisition in India, 412 
Jacobite settlement in Main- 
bar, 217 

JfM^uit mis dons, 218, 298-300, 
316, 433, 461 
Cochin, 217, 321 
Coins, evidence of, 40, 41, 48, 49, 
51. 326, 328 

Conjreveram, sacrod city, 64, 67 
Cranganfir, 217 

Dabichalima, King of Gujarat, 
109 

Dadoji Kondoo, 430 
Daliir, Prince of Sind, 82, 83, 84 
Dal pat Rao Bundela, Rajn of 
Balia, 625, 626 
Bandaka Chalukyn, 9b 
JDanislunand Khan, 451 


Banyal, Prince. 310. 324, 327, 
331, 332, 393 
Darab Khan, 372, 379 
Dara Shekoh, l^rinoe, attitude of, 
towards ‘Aurangzob, 427, 
432, 436; wivow of, 434 ; 
proclaimed heir, 436 ; loyal¬ 
ty of, 437, 438, 440-441; 
defeated, 441-443; takes 
flight, 443, 447 ; raisea On- 
jai at , 448 ; defeah)d again, 
449 ; captivity a.nd murder 
of, 450-452 ; chartmter r^nd 
religion of, 433, 451, 473 ; 
othorw'ii><o moiitiuned, 375, 
384, 302, 414, 454, 465, 401, 
402, 464 

Darya Khan, 380, 381, 401 
Dasaratha Maurya, 30 
Datta Trimbak, follower of 
Sivaii, 471 

Daud, Kmg of Bengal, 283«284, 
290, 291 

Baiilatabad, see Devagiri 
Daulat Khan, Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, 420, 421 

Daulat Khan Lodi, Emperor, 
204, 206 

Daulat Khan Lodi, Viceroj^^ of 
tho Punjab, 220,223,226-228 
Daulat Khan, Sivaji’s admiral, 
478 

Da'v^•a^ Bnkhsh, Prince, 392-395 
Day, Francis, 413 
JDeccan. tho— 

Ala-ud-I>in‘s invasion of, 160, 
179, 180-182 

Ala-ud-Din, revolts in, against, 
186, 188 

Bahmani dynasty founded in, 
197, 200 

Chalukya dynasty m, 67 

Malik Ambar’s wars in. 368- 
359, 363-366 

Mysore domination in, 137 

Kashtrakuta dymaaty in, 84 

Vijavonagar, war of, with, 319- 
32“l 
Delhi— 

Akbar’s reconquest of, 260 

ylla-ud-Dill’s embellishinent 
of, 184 

Anangpal founder of, 88, 123 
and note 

Bevagiri made capital instead 
of. 196 
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FLrozaJiacl as third cH-j/ of, 199 
Hemu's recapture of, 256 
Mostt’ud’s atta<?k on. 111 
Moghul restoration in, 256 
Moslem transformation of, 134- 
136, 146, 146, 160, 151, 163, 
167 

Naair-ud-Din Khtiaru’s tyr¬ 
anny in, 190-191 
Sved clynastv under, 209 
Shah Jehauvs foundation of 
modern, 410, 411 
Tughlak dynasty, disorders in, 
under, 200-203 

Demetrius, King of Bactria, 32- 
33, 61 

Deorai, battle of, 419 
Devahhuti Sunga, Emperor, 37. 
38 

Devadatta, 22 

Dovagii'i, fortress (Daulatabad)— ~ 
Delhi supplanted by, as capi¬ 
tal, 196 

Mahahat Khan’s captures of, 
403-404 

Rock of, 160, 609, 612 
Yadava capital, 136-137 
Devagiri, kingdom — 

Ala-ud-Din, submission of, to, 
192 

Malik Kafitr at, 182 
Revolts in, 187 

Devaladevi, Princess of Gujarat, 
I SO-181, 180 

Devarddhigannin, Jain sa jo, 89 
Devi Singh Bundela, Mannraja 
of Orohha, 406, 407, 409, 443 
Dewa Hara, Rajput chief, 216- 
216 

Dewanampiya Tissa, King of 
Ceylon, 26, 27 

Dhonaji Jadliav, 621, 522, 625 
Dhanananda, King of Magadha, 
17 

Dhara, Sanskrit culture at, 1 47 
Dharroat, battle of, 437, 438- 
44U, 448, 455, 492 
Dhruvabhato, Raja of Valabhi, 
68, 70 

Dilawar Khan Lodi, 220, 226-228 
Dilawnr Khun, Viceroy of tb^> 
Punjab, 340, 343 
Dilawai Shah Ghori, founder of 
Mfilwa sultanate, 203-204, 
206 


m 

Din JlaJvif Akbar’s faith, 306- 
306, 316, 337 

Diodotua, Kmg of Bactria, 32 
Diogo de Monezos, Dom, 298 
Dipnbai, wife of Vyankoji, 488 
Dost Mohammed Khaj), founder 
of Bhopal state, 527 
Dravidians, the, 3, 26, 38, 62, 63, 
423 

Durga .Das Rathor, appeal of, to 
Aurujn.gzeb, 492-493 ; plans 
escape of Rani and Ajit 
Singn to Jodhpur, 403-496 ; 
to Mowar, 496-407 ; takes 
Ajit to Mt, Abu, 499-600 ; 
supports Prince Akb/ir, 602- 
604 ; protects his children, 
605, 619, 620 ; in Marwar, 
518-6 10; Governor of Patau, 
520 ; triumph of, 626 
Durlabha, King of Gujarat, 106 
Dushyanta, legendary king. 67- 
68 

Dutch, the, 412, 477 

Elizaljoth, Queen, letter of, to 
Akbar, 309, 310; charter 
of, 358 

Elliott, Sir Honr}% work of, cited, 
135, 162, 264, 283, 380 
Elj>hinstono, the Hon. Mount- 
stuart, cited, 198 
English, the — 

Akbar a reception of, 309-310 
Dharmat, at battle of, 439 
East India Co.. 368, 412, 413, 
416, 477, 482-484 
Johangir’fl counectiou with, 
358 

Shah Jehan’s relations with, 
413-416 

Sivaji’a connection with, 477, 
482, 483 

Jlnriquez, Francisco, 299 
EpthaliU^s, ^ee Huns 
Erandapolla, see Khandesh 
Esungole, Prince of Bunder- 
\ihiva, 97, 98 

Eucratidee, King of Beictria, 33 
Euthvdemos, King of Bactria, 
^2 

Fa-hien, Chinese pilgrim, 58 
Faizi, friendsliip of, with Akbar, 
278-279 ; introdmjoa Abul 
Fazl, 286; Khuiba com- 
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T)c)fled by, 297 ; accepts Din 
ilahit 307 ; translates Lila- 
vati, 307 ; niuvaon of, to 
Khondesli, 322 

Faizi Sirhindi, Indian historian, 
320 note 

Fakbr-ud-Dii> Jima Khan, sec 
Mohammed Shall Tughlak 
Faria-y‘Souza, cited, 216 
Farid Khan, see Sher Shalr Sur 
Fateh Khan, Regent of Ahmed- 
nagar, 397, 398, 402, 403, 
4.04 

Fathpur Sikri— 

Akbar’s coiu’t at, 282-283, 300- 
307, 310, 327, 328 
Ibadat Khana, the, at, 287 
Jesuit mission at, 298-300 
FathviUah Khan, 344, 345 
Felipe da Maacaronhas, Dom, 423 
Feriahta, Moslem historian. Col. 
J. Briggs* translation of, 
cited, 100, 133, 161, 163, 
187, 194. 195, 199, 213, 261 
Fidai Khan, 388-387 
Firdausi, Persian poet, 87 
Firoz Jang, Imperial general, 627 
Firoz Khan Sur, 263 
Firoz, Persian king, 61 
Firoz Shah Tughlak, Emperor, 
aocession oh 198 ; character 
of, 198 199; reforms oi. 
199-200 ; abdication of, 201; 
rtsstoration and death of, 
201 ; otherwise mentioned, 
322 

Fiteh, Ralph, 300, 310 
Forbes, Mr. A, K., cited, 116, 117 
French— 

Kaat India Co., 477 
Dharraat, at battle of, 439 
Fulad Khan, Mogliul general, 
494. 406 

Gaga Bhatta, 481 
Gaj Singh. Maharaja of Marwar, 
370, 397-398 

Gakkars, the, 102, 103, 144 
Qanda, King of Mahoba, 102, 
105, 106 

Gandhara. province {see also 
Peshawar)— 

Gupta alliance with, 66 
Hun conquest of, 60 
Kushon emperors in, 43, 49 
Sculpture in, 48 


Qangu, Brahmin minister, 197 
Qanoji Sbirke, Mahcafcta noble, 
621, 622 

Qaugamela, battle of, 11 
Qaur, pestilence at, 142, 143, 
290 

Gautama, see Buddha 
Gautamiputra iVndhra, 66, 67 
Gehlotes, dynasty of, 93 and 
note ; see also Sesodias 
Gharai, Rawal of Jaisaimir, 167, 
168, 179, 180 

Ghazi Beg Tughlak, see Ghiyas- 
ud-Dm 

Ghazi Khan Lodi, 226, 227 
Ghazni, House of, 86, 87, 113, 
120-122 

Qhenghis Khan, 146, 147, 162, 
163, 168, 202, 224 
Ghiyos Beg, see Itimad-ud-l>aula 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Bal>>an, see Bal- 
ban 

Ghiyas-ud-Din, Sultan of Ghor, 
121, 131, 138, 145 
Qhiyas-ud-Din Tuglilok (Ghazi 
Beg). Emperor, 179, 180, 
190-191, 192, 193, 194, 199 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlak JI., Em¬ 
peror, 201 

Ghor, House of, 120, 121, 122, 
126 

Oidhaur, Raja of, 143 
Goa, 218, 219, 298, 316 
Goes, Father Benedict of, 316 
Goha. ancost'jr of Sesodiaa, 90, 
91, 98 

Gokla, J at leader, 474 
Gokul Chand Narong, cited, 342 
Golconda, fortr^a— 

Akb^ir, submission of, to, 327 
Aurangzeb’s war on, 421, 422, 
609-512 

Jehangir, submission of, to, 
365 

Shfdi Jehan*8 flight through, 
376-377,382 

Sivaji’s alliance with, 484-485 
Gondophares, King, 46 
Clored). Mowar noble, 171, 172, 
173 

Orahavannon Maukhari, 65, 07 
Greeks— 

India, invasion of, by, 10 
Kabul, superseded in, 40 
Pushyamitra Sunga, expelled 
by, 34 
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Akbar’a conquest of, 279-282/ 
287 

Bahadur’s reoonqiw'st of, 245 
Bappa’a victory m, 92 
Chaliikva sovereigns in, UO, 
117, 123 

Golden age of, 97 
Humayun’s annejcation of, 
240-243 
Jains in, 118 

Moslem invasions of, 106, 107, 
109, 139, 174-175, 243 
Bakas, under, 57 
Sluiuh Johan, in, 352, 369, 373* 
374 

Sivaji’s raid on, 477 
Valabhi kings under, 88 
Western edliance of, 218 
Qulrukli Bnnu, 425-426, 457, 
458 

Gupta dynasty, the, 50, 52, 59, 
60-02, 67 

O^valior, fortress, distinguished 
prisoiierB in, 353, 446, 447, 
452, 468, 460, 462 

Hajjaj‘ib.'‘m-Yusiif, Governor of 
Basra, 82, 83 

Hakim Abul Fath, Akbar’s 
general, 312, 345 
Haldigbat, battle of, 293-296, 
360, 351 

Hainbir Rao ISlohite, Mahratta 
officer, 487-488, 507, 624 
Hamida Begum, Emprosa, mar¬ 
riage and flight of with 
Humayun, 246-248 ; ^ts 
as peacemaker, 331, 334; 
death of, 334; otherwise 
mentioned, 263 

Hamir Hara, Rajput oh?-ef, 133 
Hamir Sank, Rajput chief, 169 
Hamir Singh, Maharana of Me- 
war, 185487, 207 
Hanutnan, monkey-god, the, 52* 
53, 468 

Hoxappa, excavations at, 4 
Harihnra, Raya of Vijayanagar, 
196, 200 

Hari Rnb Rajput chieftain, 138 
Harita, brahmin sage, 90, 93 
Harji Mahadik, 518 
Haqiai Deo, Piinoo of Devagiri, 
187, 188 


Harshft, Kmporor, comm^mds 
army, 64; proclaims hia 
brother king, 65; regent, 
66 ; ac5oession of, 67, west¬ 
ern wor» of, 87-68 ; meets 
Hiuen Tanug, 69 ; religious 
activities of, 70-73 ; death 
of, 74; othorwi»*o. men¬ 
tioned, 85, 89, 123. 124 
Harsha Charita, the, 73 
Hoatinapura, flrst Arytui city, 4, 
G 

Heliooles, King of Boctria, 33 
Hemachar^'a, Jain sago, 117 
Kermi, general, rise ox, 253 ; re¬ 
captures J>olhi, 257-268; 
defeated at Panipat, 259- 
260 ; death of, 260, 261 
Hindal, Moghul prince, 238, 244- 
246 

Hindu Empire, fall of, 132, 135 
Hinduism— 

Akbar, under, 271, 272 
i^dhra championship of, 43 
Asoka, under. 24 
Assam, in, 46)5 

AurangJ&eb's persecution of, 
473-474, 484-486, 489, 490, 
491, 496, 499, 502, 606, 
609 

Buddhism, relatioxxs of, with, 
22, 72, 141 

Cetste sysU^ru of, 5, 19, 20, 43, 
79, 80, 123 note* 
Christianity, contact of, with, 
213 

Gupta dynasty, under, 51, 55, 
66, 67 

Horse sacrifice, rite of, 35, 36, 
56, 66, 69 

lelam, comparison of, with, 
. 137, 433, 489 ; hostility of. 
towards, 99, 104. 109, 110, 
135, 183, 215, 430 
Joktir, 133-134, 166, 168, 178, 
242, 276 

Pandharpur form of, 429-430 
Portuguese attack on, 412-413 
l^uranic form of, 72*73, 141, 
429 

Royal aacrifico, nto of, 127, 
128 

Sati, 89-90, 94, 99. 114, 116, 
133, 172, 173, 308-309 
Sivaji champion of, 470, 484, 
485, 489 
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~^^{indiu®m— -ccmtd. 

Bunga dynasty under, 36 
Tantrif form of, 137 
Women, poaition of, under, 
126, 13r>, 246, 430 

Hiroji Farzand, 470-171 
Hiuon Teang, Buddhist pilgrim, 
00, 70, 73 

Hofihang (xhori, Sxiltan of Mai- 
wa, 206 

Hoshang, Prince, 393 
Hoyaitla Ballala dynaaty, 137, 
182, 183, 190 

Hiiliiku Khan,Mongol prince, 103 
Huinayun, Kmperor, fights under 
Babur, 228*230; occupies 
Agra, 230-232; suppressea 
Afghan revolt, 232-233 ; ill¬ 
ness of, 230-237 ; accession 
of, 238 ; Sher Khan's plots 
against, 239-240; war of, 
with Gujarat, 241-243 j wdth 
Bengal* 243-244 ; brothers’ 
intrigues against, 244-246 ; 
defeated at Konauj, 246; 
marriage of, 24€ ; flight of, 
246-24 d ; restoration of, 
264-266; death of, 256; 
otherwise mouiioned, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 270, 314 
Tiumayun Tughhik, Emperor, 
201 
Kuna— 

Hindu absorption of, 62, 80 
Invasions of, 59-60, 61, 64 
Hajput descent from, 80 
HassOui I3og Badakshi, 830, 340, 
341-342 

Hussein Hiznra Shah I., King of 
Ahinc'dnagar. 320, 321 
Hufistdn Nizam Shtvli TI., King of 
Ahtneilnagar, 402, 404 
Hussein Shah Arghun of Sind, 
245, 240 

Hussein Shah Sha^i, King of 
Jaunpur, 210, 211 
liuviahka Kushnn, Emperor, 48 
Hydftflpea (Jhelum), battle of, 12, 
14* 15 

Hyderabad, 426 no/r, 426, 487 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 1., King of 
Bijapur, 322, 327, 402 
Tbrahim Adil Shtih 11., King of I 
Bijapur, 360-301, 363* 375, | 
382 I 


IbraJiim Hussein Miraa, 280, 281 
Ibrahim Khan Futh »Tang, 348, 
378-379 

Ibrahim Khan, Moglvol officer,445 
Ibrahim Klian Sur, 253, 254 
Ibrahim, Kin^ of Ghazni, 120 
Ibrahim Lodi, Emperor, char¬ 
acter and occcitision of, 219 ; 
opposes Babur, 226. 227 ; 
killed at Panipat, 229, 230; 
otherwise mentioned, 232, 
233, 238 

Ibrtvhiin Nizam Shah, King of 
Ahmednagar. 323 
Ibrahim Shah Shai*qi, King of 
Jaunpur, 204 

Ibyn Batuta, Arab historian, 194 
Iklial Khan, Wazir of Delhi, 202, 
203, 204 

Ikhtiyar-ud‘Din (murderer of 
Jelfil-ud-Din Khilji), 162 
Ikhtivar-ud-Din, Wazir of Delhi, 
151 

Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Gujarati noble, 
281 

Tmad ShaVii dynasty, 214 
Iroad ul-Mulk, Viceroy of Beror, 
214 

Imad iil-Mulk, Viceroy of the 
Doooan, 197 

Inayat Khan, Mogliul officer, 603 
India, Central— 

Ar\'an. invasions of, 5 
Gupta dyntvsty in, 52, 65 
Hims, defeat of, in, 61 
Moslem invasion of, 106, 135 
Prithvi Kaj’a wars in, 119 
Rajput power in, 88 
India, Northern — 

Auraugzeb’s wars in, 490-491, 
401-603 

Gupta dynasty in, 62 
Harshrt’s conquest of, 67 
Hun invasions of, 69, 60, 61 
Rajput power in, 88 
Tuar dynasty in, 123-126 
India, Southern— 

Aryan colonists in, 6, 63 
Moslem conquest of, iS2, 183, 
196 

Pallava kings in, 54, 67 
Portuguese in, 217, 219 
Sivaji in, 187, 488 
ToJikota, state of, after, 422-423 
Tamil dyTuasties in, 52*53, 137, 
138 
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Gupta flupromacy in, 66-57 
Kiid ji dynasty in, 1S2 
Moslem dynasties in, 205 
Portuguese, ojrival of, in, 216- 
220 

Indra Singh, Boo of Nagore, 392, 
496, 496 

Indradynjmnapola, Xing of Bi¬ 
har, 137, 138, 140 
Indraprasfcha, city, 88 
Isa Mohammed, a^ndiitoot, 405 
Tshak, King of Ghazni, 86 
Ishwar Das Xagar, 619, 620 
Islam— 

Akbtvr’s attitude towards, 280 • 
288. 296-2ia, 307-308 
Asia, spread of, in, 75 
/>/ a Ilahit place of, in, 306-306 
Hindu is i n, compared with, 
337,343, 489 

Jolmngir’s rostoration of, 337, 
338 

Mongols* conversion to, 202 
and note 

Shah Johan, under, 464 
Shiah branch of, 206, 268, 250, 
421, 422, 436, 484, 500 
Sivaji’a att.itude towards, 483- 
484 

Sunni bmnoh of, 268, 259, 421, 
435 

Sufi school of, 280, 433, 435 
Ismail Aail Shah, King of Bija- 
pur, 218, 219 

Ismail, King of Ghazni, 87 
Ismail Nizam Shah, King of 
Ahmediiagat, 322 
Ilihar Khan (gaoler of Khusru), 
343, 344, 345 

Icibar Khan (gaoler of iShaii 
Jehan), 444 

Itikttd Khan (Zulfikar). 516, 518, 
621 

Itimnd Khan, Gujarati minister, 
279, 280 

Itimod-ud-Daula (Ghiyos Bog), 
317, 318, 346, 348, 349, 350, 
362, 363 

Jagat Singh, Mohorana of Me- 
war, 410 

Jaichand, King of Kanauj, birth 
of, 126 ; character of, 126 ; 
enrmty of, to Prithvi Raj, 
127-129 ; alliance of, with 


Ohor, 129-130; defeat imcl 
de)idh of, 3 34 ; othoi’wiso 
mentioned, 131, 132 note, 
135, 136 

Jai Mai Kachwaha, story of his 
widow, 308-309 

Jai Mai Kathor, chief of Bednore, 
276, 276, 464 

Jai Singh, Moliaiana of Mewar, 
605, 506 
Jains— 

Animals oared for by, 24 
Aurangieb’s porsooution of, 492 
J>in liahi infiueuced by, 306- 
306 

Harsh a, under, 71, 72 
Kumarpal, protcot<Kl by, 117, 
118 

Scriptures of, 89 
Sect of, founded, 26 
Jaipal, King of Lahore, 86-87, 99 
Jaisalmir, Bhatis of, 81, 164-168, 
179, 180 

Jai Sokhar, King of Gujarat, 92, 
93, 94, 96, 98 

Jai Singh, Mirza-Kieda of Amber, 
acknowledges ohiih Jehnn, 
398; command of, agamst 
Prince Shujo, 438; services 
of, to Aurangzeb, 448, 449, 
450, 455, 481, 467 ; arranges 
treaty of Piuanriar, ^68- 
470 { cares for Chhatroscil, 
479 ; otherwise mentioned, 
. 410, 418, 470, 471 
A jit Singh pioteoted by, 600, 
619 

Jaitsi, liawol of Jaiaalinir, 164, 
166 

Jajhar Singh of Orchlia, 399, 
400, 407, 408, 409 
Jaiuadagni, Brahmin sage, 80 
J amal Khan , Wazir of Ahmed- 
nagar, 321, 322 
Jama Masjid, 411 
Jambi, follower of Vanraj,.94, 96 
Jani Beg Arglnm, 314, 315 
Janjira, Sidi rulers of, 478, 483 
Jarret, Vfr. H. S., cited, 304, 308 
du Jarric, French hidtorian, 326 
note 

Joswant Singh, Maharaja of Mar- 
wfir, leads Raihors against 
Aurangzeb, 438; defeated 
at Dhajrnjat, 439, 440, 455 ; 
declares for Dora, 448 ; for- 
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8ftlc©a him, 44f'; death of, 
402; othor\?iB 0 Triontioned, 
4J0. 460, 492, 493, 490, 600, 
601 

dat tribofl, 109, 474 

Jauhar, Humayun’s secretary, 
247 ; cited, 248 

Jaunpur, Sliarqi kings of, 201, 

& 6 , 211 

Java, Hindu colonies in, 19 

Jr^yadeva, Hindu bard, 137 

Jehanara, Princess, character of, 
413, 436 ; illness and euro 
of, 414-416 ; ploiula for Qol* 
conda, 427 ; stays with 
Shah Johan, 444, 462, 463 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 430, 
438. 461 

Jehaugir, Emperor (Prince Sa¬ 
lim), birth of, 278; be¬ 
trothal of, 291; in Kabul 
campaign, 303, 304 ; char¬ 
acter of, 316-317 ; estrange- 
mont of, from Akbar, 317- 
319 ; rebellions of, 328-334 ; 
instigates murder of Abul 
Fazl, 329-330; is finally 
reconciled to Akbar, 334- 


163 ; otherwise mentioned 
164, 184, 191 

Jolal-ud-Bin (Jaitmal), King of 
Bengal, 206 

Jelnl-ud-bin, Sultan of Khariznci, 
146-147 

Jesuits, see under Christianity 
Jijabai (mother of Sivaji), mar¬ 
riage of, 360; influence of, 
over Sivaji, 428-431, 482 ; 
return of Sivaji to, 472 
Ji Ji Anagah, 264 
Jinji— 

Mahratta government of, 617- 
518 

Rajarain’s defence of, 621-622 
Sivaji’fl capture of, 487-488 
Jiziva (poll-tax)— 

Akbar*8 abolition of, 272 
Aurangzeb’s revival of, 489 
Sesodia rosis tonoo to, 497, 606 
Jodh Bai, Princess of Marwor, 
278, 349 

Jodhpur {see also Marwar), 492, 
496 

Junagarh, 107, 116 and note, 116 
Juna Khan, see Mohammed Shah 
Tughlak 


336 ; accession of, 337 ; am¬ 
nesty declared by, 33S ; puts 
down revolt of I^inoe Knus- 
ni, 338-343 ; Kabul plot 
Against, 344-346 ; marriage 
of, 346-348 ; influence of 
Nur Jehan on, 348-349 ; war 
and goneroxia peace of, with 
Mowar, 360-358 ; sends ar¬ 
mies to the L-eccan, 360, 
361, 364 ; honours his eon, 
;}62, 366 ; is estranged from 
him, 367-370 ; negotiates 
with him, 371-372; is re¬ 
conciled, 383-384 ; captui-ed 
by Mehabat Khan, 386-390 ; 
death of, 391 ; funeral of, 
393-394; otherwise men¬ 
tioned. 281, 377, 396, 412, 
474, 497 

Jehangir, Miria, 223 

Jelal Khan Lodi, 219 

Jolal Shah Lohani, King of 
Bihar, 239 

Jelal-ud-Din Firoz, Emperor, 
head of Khilji clan, 165; 
accession of, 166 ; reign of, 
167-162; murder of, 162- 


Kabul— 

^Vkbar, under, 300-306, 310, 
314 

Babur’s conquest of, 224-226 
Gupta alliance with, 66 
Jehangir prisoner at, 388-390 
Khusru's oojaspiracy in, 344- 
346 

Menonder’s reign in, 33 
Kadphisea I. (Kozulokadphises), 
40, 41 

Kedphisee II. (Winiakadphises), 
41 

Kadir Khan, Emperor, 163 
Kttfur, Malik, Wazir of Delhi, 
buyiiig of, 176 ; rise of, 181 ; 
mission and conquesta of, 
182, 183 j rules Empire, 185 
Kaikhusru, (Governor of Multan, 
155 

Kaikubad Muizz-ud-Din, Em¬ 
peror. 155, 166, 104, 193 
Kalonjar, fort, 106, 135 note, 143, 
261, 626 

K^ilidasa, Hindu poet, 67, 79, 306 
Kalim Uiloli, King of Bidar, 319 
Kalinga Edicts, see Rock Edicts 
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Kalvan Mai, Roja of Bikanir, 
264, 27 272, 374 

Kamala Devi, 176, 180, 181 
Kajnalavati (Doha’s fostor- 
mother), 90 
Kam BakVish, 452, 627 
Kainpat, battle of, 381 - 382, 
388 

Kamraii, Moghul prince, 244, 
245, 264, 266, 263 
Kanakben, Valabhi prince, 89 
Kanau], Hnraha’s capital, 68, 70, 
7i, 80 

Kandaliar, 226, 369, 412, 420- 
121 

Kimislika, Emperor, parentage 
of, 41 ; wars of, 42-44; 
couveraion of, 44 -40; friend • 
tdiip of, with Konie, 47 ; 
death of, 48 ; line of, 49 
Kona, iiaja. King of Bengal, 
205 

Kantift, battle of, 234-236, 242 
and mUt 246 

Kanur, Prince, 167. 168, 179, 180 
Kanva dynasty, 37, 38 
Kapilavastu, 7, 24 
Karan Chalukya, King of Gu¬ 
jarat, 114, 116 

Kaiaii Deo, King of Gujarat, 
174, 176, 180481 
Karan Singh, Maharana of Me- 
war, 139 

Karan Singh, Maharana of Me- 
war (son of Amar), 365-367, 
360, 370. 388, 394 
Karauli, kingdom, 81 
Kashi Tiimbak, “ J^ord of Fi¬ 
delity ”, 472 
Kashmir— 

Akbaris conquest of, 310-314 
Anandp^ in, 101 
Asoka acknowledged by, 27 
Buddhism in, 45 
Kuehan conquest of, 40, 41 
Mosa’ud^S attack on. 111 
Kasim Barid, Wazir of Bidar, 
214, 216, 319 

Knsini Khan, AkbnFs engineer, 
311,313 

Kathiawar, set Surashtxa 
Khafl Khan, Moslem historian, 
490 fiote 

Khajuha, battle of, 466, 467 
Khalilullah Khan, Governor of 
Delhi, 440, 441-442 


Kiiiui Dauraii, 407, 408 
Khandosh-— 

Akbar’e suzerainty over, 322, 
326-326 

Gupta conquest of, 54 
Mahratta invasion of, 363-364 
Salabat Khan, Viceroy of, 397 
Kliando Ballal, Rajaram’a swre- 
tary, 521 

Kbandoji Gujar, 517 
Khon-i-Azara, ate Aziz Khan 
Koka 

Khan-i-Zainan, Moghul noble, 
403 

Khanjar Khan, 366 
Khan Jehan, see Salabat Khan 
Lodi 

Khan Jehan, Aurangzeb’s gen¬ 
eral, 491-492, 496 
Khan Jehan, Viceroy of Bengal, 
290, 291 

Khanzada Begum, sister of 
Babur, 223 

Kharizm, snltanate of, 146, 147 
Khawoe Khan (Daulat), 402, 
403 

Khawas Khan, Viceroy of the 
Punjab, 261, 262 
Khilji d\Tiasty, 165, 166, 169, 
182,‘187, 191 

Khilji, Malwa dynasty of, 206 
Khizr Khan, rrinoe, 181, 187, 
189, 231 

Khoman RarSa, the, chronicle of, 
cited, 172-173 
Khoraaan, Province, 86 
Khurram, Prince, aee Shah Jehan 
Khusru, Amir, Persimi poet, 167, 
181 

Khusru, King of Ghuzni, 121 
Khuerii Malik, King of Ghazni, 
121, 122 

Khusru, Prince, character of, 
332, 366 ; claims of, to suc¬ 
cession, 333 ; rebellion of, 
338-340 ; defeat arid pun¬ 
ishment of, 341-344 ; plot 
of, 344-345; blhid^^l. 346- 
346; overshadowed, 349- 
360 ; surrendered, 364-366 ; 
murdered, 366; otherwise 
mentioned, 371, 392, 463 
Khusru 6hah, ruler of Badak- 
shan, 224, 225 

liliwaja Ghiyas-ud-Din Kazvini, 
gaoler, 343, 344 
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TWaja Johan (Malik-Ufl-Sharq), 
foundop oi Sharqi dynasty, 
201. 204 

Khwaja Shah Mansiir, 300. 301, 
303 

Khwaja Wais, officer, 345 
Kincaid, Mr. G. A. and Rao B. 

Paraanb, cited, 466, 467 
Kirtipal, Prince of Gujarat, 116 
Kishan Singh, 588 
Koh-i-Xiir diamond, the, 230,237 
Korunulevi Chalukya, Queen of 
Mewar, 130. 140, 169 
Kotah, state, 138 
Krishna, Andhra king, 38 
Krishna Deva, Raya of Vijayon- 
agar, 219 

Krialina, opic hero, 73, 80, 104, 
137. 164, 207 

Krishiiaji, “ Ixird of Fidelity ”, 
472 

Ki^hom Kaj, Chalukya prmce, 
114,116 

Kubja Vishnu-Viirdhaaa, King 
of Vengi, 93 

Kubloi Khan, 153 and note ^ 
Kuloaha, favourite of Sombliaji, 
513, 514 

Kuli Kutuh Shah (Kutub-ul- 
Mulk), 319, 425 tiofr 
Kuruara Devi, 60, 61, 62 
Kximaragupta L, 60 
Kumara, Kaja of A.Hsam, 69, 70, 
73 

Kumar Joi Singh, Mahiirana of 
Mowar, 601-603 

Kumarpal, King of Gujarat, ac¬ 
cession of, 116, 117 ; wars 
fuid death of, 117-118, 119 
Kumar Koin Singh, 461, 468, 
460, 470 

Kuxnbh^mir, fortress of, 207, 
296,351 

Kumbha, Mahai*ana of Mowar, 
207, 208, 209 
Kunliai’ Pas, 373, 374 
Kurnavati, Queen of Mewar. 
240-242. 272 

Kuahan dynasty, 38, 40, 41, 43, 
44. 45, 49, 52, 56, 80 
Kutch— 

Jharejaa of, 81 
Moslem rule in, 216 
Miilraj, under, 97 
Sakas, under, 67 
Valabhi kings, under, 68 


Kutlugh Khan, 176 
Kutub-ud-Dia Aibak, Emperor, 
occupies Delhi, 134, 136 

note ; slave crigin of, 136 ; 
later conquests of. 136-139 ; 
defeat of, in Mewar, 139* 
140 ; further flucoefises of, 
141-144; accession of, 145 ; 
characteristics of, H6; 
otherwise mentioned, 144, 
166, 169, 199 

Kutub-ud-Din, Koka, 346, 347 
Kutub-ud-Din, Prince, 148 
Kutub-ud-Din, Sultan of Glior, 
121 

Kuwat ul-Islam. Mosque, 146, 
146, 1S4 

LadUi Begum, 346, 347, 362-303, 
393, 396 

Ladu Malika of Chunur, 240 
Ladu Sultana, Queen of Bihar, 
239 

Lahore— 

Akbar’s seat of government 
transferred to, 310, 311 
Babur’s occupation of, 226, 
227, 228 

Qakkar capture of, 144 
Khuaru’s siege of, 340 
Mahmud of Ghami’s occupa¬ 
tion of, 106 
Lakhnauti, sec Oaur 
Lakhoji Ja<lhavrao, 360, 428 
Lftkshmaii Sen, King of Bengal, 
137, 142 

Lakumsi, Maliarana of Mewar, 
169, 177, 185 

Land settlement under Akbar, 
289*290 

Lavanapra8€ula, Chieftain of Gu¬ 
jarat, 119, 173 

Levant Company formed, 309,368 
Lichohhavi family, 50, 61 
IJla Devi, Chaiada Princess, 96 
Lilavati, Sanskrit aiithmetical 
treatise, 307 

Lodi dynasty, 208, 210, 230, 231 
Lodi, Fateh Daud Khan of 
Multan, 100-101 

Lodi Khan, Bengali minister, 284 
l.odi, Shaikh Hamid of Multan, 
101 

Madauna Pant, Wozir of Gol- 
conda, 485, 486, 609, 610 
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Brahinia nDinister, 
176 

IWadroB 413 

Madud» Viceroy of Lahore, 112 

Madura, 183. 321, 423 

Magadha (Bihar)-^ 
i<ij:itUira domination of, 38, 44 
Buddhiara in, 22. 44, 58, 137 
Gupta rule in, 60, 64, 61 
Manila rule in, 13, 14, 17 
Shor Shah Siir’a pf»«a6saion of, 
240 

Mahahat Khan, Khan Kiaanan, 
blindB J?rince Khusru, 346; 
opposes Shiih.Tehan,370-3 76; 
success of, 380 383 ; Viceroy 
of Bengal, 384; oaptiirofl 
•Tehangir, 386-300; servew 
Shah Jehan, 391. 394-396; 
commander-in-chief, 396; 
Viceroy of Khandesh, 398 ; 
storms Laulatabad, 403- 
404 ; otherwise mentioned, 
392, 406 

Mahabnt Kliaii, officer of Aur* 
angzob, 480 

Mahabharata, the, 6, 19, 36, 67- 
68. 68, 88, 126, 132, 307, 
430 

Maharas h t ra— 

Aurongzeb's failure in, 621-526 
J^leet of, 478 
Gnpta conquest of, 64 
Malik Amhar’s policy towards, 
369-360, 463-465 
Sivaji’s leadership in. 428-429, 
475-490 

Mahbub Khan, Moslem general, 
165-168, 179, 180 

Maliendra, brother to Aaoka, 26, 
27, 28 

Mahesh Las, see Birbal 

Mahipal, Prince of Gujarat, 116, 
117, 118 

Mahmud Bigara, Snli«m of Gu¬ 
jarat, 216, 217-218, 219, 279 

MaJimud Gawan, Khwaja, Bha- 
mani Wazir, 212, 213, 214, 
319 

Mahmud i^f Ghazni, acceesion 
of, 87 ; invasion and vic¬ 
tories of, 99-101 ; confeder¬ 
acy formed against, 102 ; 
defoatfl Anandpid, 103; 
shrimp sav^ked by, 103, 104 ; 
further coaquests, 106-108 ; 


death of, 109 ; character of, 
no, 144-146; otherwise 
mentioned, 40, 88, 89, 97, 
114, 120, 121, 135, 147, 181. 
307 

Mahmud Giiristani, Khwaja, 212 
Mahmud Khilji, Sultan of McL 
wa, 206-209 

Mahmud Khilji II., Sultan of 
Malwa, 232 

Mahmud Shah Bhamoni, King of 
the Deccan, 214, 216 
Mahmud Shah Purhi, King of 
Bengal, 239, 240, 243 
Mahmud Shah Tuglilak, Em¬ 
peror, 201-204 

Mahmud, Sultan of Ghor, 146 
Mahoba, 88, 102, 105, 106, 119, 
120, 125, 127, 138, 143, 147 
Malmm Anagah, Akbar’s fosfer- 
mother, 203, 267, 268, 269, 
270 

Makhduin-ul-Mulk. the, 266, 297 
Makaudabad, battle at, 468 
Malabar-- 

Aryan sottlements in, 63 
Chola domination in, 138 
Commercial importance of, 

217 . 

Moplahs of, 3 

Mai Deo, chief of JholoTO, 178, 
186-187 

Mai Deo, Maharao of Morwar, 
246, 247, 250, 272, 277. 278, 
291, 336 

Malika Jehan, Empress, 163 
Malik Ahimia, Governor of 
Bbatinda, 160, 161 
Malik Ambar, Minister of Ahmed- 
nagar, organises Mahratta 
war, 359-361 ; forms second 
Doccani league, 383-364 ; 
concludes peace, 365; re¬ 
fuses help to Shah Jeh/ui, 
375 ; alliance of, with Shah 
Jehan, 382 ; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 373, 397, 401, 478 
Malik Ayaz Sultiuii, admireJ, 

218 

Malik Ayoz, Viceroy of Lahore, 
106 

Malik Jiwan, 440-460, 461 
Malik Kafur, 187, 188 
Malik Makandor, 154 
Malundevi, Queen of Mahoba. 
143 

2n 
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Mahva— 

AUaiONh’s conqueHt of, 147 
Aaoka Viceroy of, 21 
Bftz: Baho,fhir*s rule in, 266- 
268, 272 

Gupta rule in, 56-57, 61 
Kuflhan Biistorainty over, 48 
FrainaniB of, 88 
Sultanato of, 204, 205, 206 
Man Bai, wife of Prinoe Salim, 
291, 833, 338 

Mandajijor. tattle of, 61, 62, 80 
Mimdn, 147, 206, 208, 209, 243, 
360, 361 

Mangu Khan, 11J2-163 aiid note 
“ Manaab ” eyat/cm, 288-289 
Man Singh Mori, King of Mewar, 
01, 92 

Man Singh, Kaja of Amber, 
friendship of, with Akbar, 
270, 271 ; in command 

against Mewar, 273 ; mis¬ 
sion of, to Kara, 276 ; de¬ 
votion of, to fVkbar in 
Gujarat, 279, 280, 281 ; in 
Bengal. 285 ; sent to Per tab 
Biugh, 292-293 ; goes against 
Mowar, 293-296 ; Governor 
of l.ahore, 301, 302, 304 ; 
ffoes to Kabul, 310; titles 
beatovvod on, 314 ; sent to 
Orissa, 328 ; intrigues of, 
332-336 ; reconciled to Je- 
hangir, 338: otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 291, 316, 361, 377 
M tnu, code of, 6 
Maniiooi, Niooolao, Venetian his¬ 
torian, at Snmtigarh, 441 ; 
at siege of Purandar. 467 ; 
cited,'3im, 436, 446, 461, 
462, 463, 466 

Marwiiall, Sir John, <lidcoverie8 
Marw'ar— 

Ajit Singh, loyalty of, to, 491, 
493-499, 619, 626 
Akbar, B^ibraLssion of, to, 272- 
273, 277 

xVurangzob’a war with, 494- 
497 

Huniayun’s wondorings in, 
246-248 

Sber Shah^fl war with, 250-251 
Seoji foimda state of, 134-135 
Masa’ud I., King of Ghazni, 110, 
111 


Mttsa’ud 111., King of Ghazni, 

120, 121 

Master, hStroinsham, 477 
Masum Khan (“ Asi ”), Bihor 
noble, 300 

Mathura, shrines at, 104, 106, 
473-474 

Medini Singh, Prince of Garhwtd, 
461 

Mediii Bao of Chimderi, 232 
Moginsthenes, Greek ambassador, 
18, 10 

“ Moghaduta Hindu poena, 67 
Mehorji Bana, Daetiir, 287, 288 
Menander, King of Kabul, 33-36, 
36 

Merv, battle of, 111 
Mewar-— 

AkbaPs campaigns in, 273- 
276,201-296 

Ala - u(l - Din’s campaigns 
against, 168-173, 177-178 
Arab war with, 92 
Aiirangzeb’s war and treaty 
with, 498-600, 506 
Babur’s victory over, 22S-229, 
231-236 

Bappn in, 90, 91 
bardic ohroniclos of, 97, 98 
Jehangir’s war with, 350-356 
Kutub-du-Diu defeated in, 
139-140 

Frithvi Raj’s alliance with, 126 
Seeodia restoration in, 185-187 
Mewat, revolt of, against Bolban, 
154 

Mia Manju, Wazir of Ahmed- 
iiagar, 323 

Mian Mir, Saint, 433, 460 
Mihiragula, Hun chieftain, 61, 62 
Mihr-un-Nisa, ffee Nnr Johan 
Mina tribes, 4, 63 
Mira Bai, Mcdiarani of Mower, 
207 

Mir Alxlul Aziz, Moghul officer, 
227, 228 

Miran Bahadur, King of Khan- 
desh, 325-326 

Miran Hussein, King of Ahined- 
nebgar, 321 

Mir Juinla, Khan Khanan, rise 
of. 422 ; conquests of, 423 ; 
rebels, 424 ; letter of, to 
Aurangzeb, 424-425; at¬ 
tacks Hyderabad, 126-427 ; 
Wazir of the Empire, 428 ; 
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attacks Bijapur, 432; di8> 
Eoi^aed, 436 j loses artillery, 
437, 439; opposes Frino© 
Shuja, 436, 457. 458 ; death 
of. 466 and note * 

Mir Mohammeci Il)rahim, Gol- 
comia gene>ral, 600 
Mir/a Aakari, Moghul prince, 
238, 243, 244, 245 
Miraa Baisarighar, 393 
Mirza Khan, Wazir of Ahmed- 
nagar, 321 

Mirza-Raja, iitlo of, 39S note 
Miyajoalladevi, Queen of Gujarat, 
114 

Modud, King of Ghazni, 111, 

H2, 120 

Mohammed Adil Shall, King of 
Bijapur, Mahratta awaken¬ 
ing under, 428 ; aeoopts 
sendees of Shahaji, 429; 
Sivaji's revolt »)gaLiist, 430* 
431 i death of, 431 ; other¬ 
wise mentioned, 402, 403, 
408, 409 

Mohammed Akbar, Princ;©, com¬ 
mand of, in Marwar, 496 ; 
in Mewar, 499, 600 ; char- 
acUir of, 501 ; revolt of, 
602-504; flight of, 606; 
takes refuge in Persia, 618 ; 
death of, 527 

Mohammed, iUtamsh’s son, 153, 
164, 166 

Mohammed Amin Khan, 424, 
420, 427, 437, 405 note. * 
Mohammed Azam, Prince, 501. 
603, 627 

Mohammed Ghori, Sultan of Mal- 
wa, 206 

Mohammed Hakim, Prince, 300- 
304, 305, 310 

Mohammed Hussein Mirza, 230- 
282 

Mohammod-ibyn-BHkhtyttr, 140- 
142, 146, 148 

Mohammed-ibyn-Kasim, 83-84 
Mohwnraed, King of Ghazni, 
110,111,112 

Mohammed Kutub Shah, King of 
Golconda, 363, 377, 382, 422 
Moliammed Mokim, ruler of 
Kabul, 224. 226 

Mohammed Muazzara, »ee Shah 
Aliun 

Mohammed Salim, 162 


Mohammed Shah Bahmani, King 
of the Deccan, 212-214 
Mohammed Shah Irohfuii, King 
of Bihar, 220, 23!l 
Mohammed Bhah Sur Adili, 
Emperor, 253. 267-260. 201 
Mohammed Shah Tughlak, Em¬ 
peror, Biippreasos Hindu re¬ 
volte, 192, 193 ; suspected 
of parricide, 104; accession 
of, 194-196; character of, 
194. 196, 198; death of 
198, 190 

Moliamnn^l Sultan, Prince, be¬ 
trothal of, 426; attacka Gol¬ 
conda. 426-427; BoizeR Agra, 
444; sent against Shuja, 
466, 467 : intrigiu^a ancl 
deatJiot', 457-458; otherwise 
mentioned, 428. 445, 484 
MohanimeKl II., Sultan of 
Turkey, 211 

Mohenjo Daro, oxcavations at, 4 
Mongols— 

B^ban*8e3q>\ilaion of, 162, 153 
Ghazi Beg Tiighlak, repulfio of, 
by, 179 

Ghenghis Khan founds Plm- 
pire of, 146-147 
Invasions of, 161-164,169,176, 
178, 196. 202 and note 
Monsorrate, Father Antonio, 298, 
290, 303, 304 

More Pant Pingle, Peshwa, 431, 
480, 483, 486 
Moslems— 

Eastern annexations of, 140, 
142 

Deccani Jehad of, against 
Hindus. 319-321 
Hindu Empire overthrown by, 
132-134 

Persia conquered by, 76 
lieligion of, see Islam 
Motamid Khan, 385, 386 note 
** Mrichehhakatika ”, Hindu 
play, 68 

Mubaiak Khan, 202 
Mubarak Khilji, Emperor, 187, 
188, 189, 192 

Mubarair Shah Sharqi, King of 
Jaunpur, 204 

Mubarak, Shaikh, 278, 279. 297, 
306 

‘‘ Mudra • Ralcshosa ”, Hindu 
play, 68 
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.tikKlia Khe\n, Diwaii of Bihar, 
370 

Mukund Singh Khichi, 619 
Mukund Singh, Rao of Kotah, 
438, 439 

Mill]ah Mohammed, Delhi noble, 
228 

Mtdlah Mohainmod Yuzdi, Kajci 
of Jaunpur, 300 

Mnlraj L, King of Gujarat, 96, 
97, too 

Mulraj if., King of Gujarat, 118 
Mulraj, Bawal of Jaiealrair, )64- 
168 

Multan. 100401, 107, 202 
Murntaz Mahal, EmprosH (Arju- 
mand Barm), dovotion of, 
376, 376, 383, 384; death 
of, 404-405 ; otheo^'dso mon- 
fcionod. 410, 460, 463 
Miinim Klmn, 268, 284, 285, 
290 

Munja, King of Matwa, 147. 148 
Murad Bokhsh, Prmco, in com¬ 
mand acainst Bulkh, 416- 
418 ; charactor of, 436; 
robellion of, 436-444 ; be¬ 
trayal an 1.1 imprisonment of, 
444-447 ; attempt/Od eecape 
of, 460-461 ; beheaded, 461 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 383, 
384, 454. 465 

Murad, Prints, son of Akbar, 
instructed in Chnstiemity, 
209; fights Against Kabul, 
303, 304; intemperance of, 
316; besieges Ahmednagar, 
323, 324; death of, 325 
Mnrad IT., Sultan of Turkey, 211 
Murtiiza JOian (Shiwkh Farid 
Bokhari), 338, 340. 341, 343 
^lurtaza Nizam Shah I., King of 
Ahmednagar, 321 
Murtivza Nizam Shah II., King 
of ^Vlmiodnagar, 357, 386, 
397, 308, 400, 402, 481 
Murahid Kuli, 421. 439 
Muohifa, Turkish officer, 226, 229 
Auizarlar Khan, 397 
Muzaffar Khan Tnrbati, 290, 300 
Muzadekr Shah 1., founder of 
Gujarat siiltanato, 204-206 
Mttzaffar Shah 11., SulUin of Gu¬ 
jarat, 219 

Muzoffar Shah III., Sultan of 
Gujarat, 279, 280, 314 


Mysore, kingdom— 

Rise of, 137 

Shahaji Bhonale'a conquests 
in, 429 

Wodiyorof, 321 

Nadira Beguui, 434, 444, 450 
Nagadit, tdar chief, 90 
Kogarkot (Kangra), fort and 
shrine, 103, 113 

Ntvgoji Mane, Mahratta officer, 
622 

Nahaxiana, satrap, 43, 68 
NaJanda, university of, 68, 69 
Naindeo, mligious poet, 430 
Nanda dynasty, 13 ami note 
Narasimhagiipta, Emperor, 6! 
Natwar kingdom— 

Gupta conquest of, 62 
Moslem conquest of, 152 
Nasik, sacred oity, 38, 43, 50, o7 
Nasir - ud - Din Khusru Shah, 
usurping Einporor, 188-191, 
192 

Nasir-ud-Din Kubacha, 146, 147 
Naair-ud-Din Mahmud, Em¬ 
peror, 161-163 

Nasir-ud*Din, Prince of Delhi, 
148 

Nasir-ud-Din Tughlak, Emperor, 

200, 201 

Nasrat Jang, Moghul officer, 626 
Nasrat Khan Jalesari, Moslem 
general, 174 

Nasrat Khan Tuglilak, 201 
Nazar Mohammed, King of 
Balkli, 116, 418. 419 
Nehavend, battlo of, 75 
Nepal, 27, 65, 74 
Notoji Polkar, Mahratta general, 
486 

Niraji Ravji, 471 
Nizam (bhisii), 244 and note 
Nizam Khan Bur, 263 
Nizam Shah BahKiani, King of 
the Deccan, 212 

Nizain-ud-Din Aiilia, Shaikh, 
155, 167, 103, 193-191 
Nizara-ud-Din, Wazir of Delhi, 
155 

Niwun-ul-Mulk Bheiry, 212-213, 
214 

Noer, Graf von, citod, 276 
Niir Jehon, Einpross (Mihx-un- 
Nisa), youth of, 317-319; 
intrigues of, 344-345; first 
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widowhood o£, 346-348 ; in- 
flxionco of, Ht court, 348- 
349 ‘ favours Khurrnrn, 349- 
350, 362; honours Kofim 
Sin'/Ji, 357 ; mtriguca agftinst 
Shah Jehaii, 302, 366-368; 
ambition of, 362-363 ; sup¬ 
ports Shahviyar, 363-364, 
368 ; recalls Mahabat Khan, 
370-371 ; repudiates over¬ 
tures of Shall J'ohan, 376 ; 
oounsels peace with him, 
383-384 ; quarrola with A:a- 
habat Khan, 384-386 ; res- 
ou«« tfehangir, 385-390; im¬ 
prisoned, 392-393 i released 
and ponaioned, 306 ; other¬ 
wise roentionod, 345, 378, 
391, 394, 396 

Omar, Khalif, 76 
Ornmayad Klxalifate, 82 
Omphis. Raja of Taxila, 12, 16, 
17 

Orisfia, Gupta subjucatiou of, 64 

f>,dh-«- 

Gupfca dorainiona hi, 60, 65 
Kathor poBsiession of, 124 
Sharqi possession of, 201 
Oxenden, Henry, ambassador, 
482, 483 

Padmini, Princesa of Mewar, 109- 
172, 178, 207, 242 
Paia dynaaty. 88, 137, 138, 140- 
141 

Pallava dynasty, 63-64, 67 
Pam Nayak, Kaja of Shorapur, 
608, 625 

Panchala kingdom, 68, 86 
Pan-chao, Chmese general, 42, 
43, 47 

Paudavaa, the, 6, 88, 111, 123 
Pandyas, the, 26, 44, 53, 54, 88, 
138 182-183 

Panipat, battlen of, 202-203, 229- 
230, 259-260 

Parmal, King of Mahoba, 120, 
138, 143 

Parviz, l^rinco, opposes Shah 
Jehan, 372, 376, 876, 379, 
380, 3S3; influence of Ma¬ 
habat Khan on, 384 ; death 
of, 389; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 349, 390, 397, 434, 
463 


Pataliputva, ancient capital 

aho under Patna), 17, .18, 
21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29. 34, 
38, 44. 49, 60, 52, 56, 137 
Patna, Akbar a capture of, 286, 
280. 290 

Patta, Rawat of Kohva, Htor>' of, 
274-276 ; statuo of, 276‘ 404 
Persia, 11, 16, 31-32, 76 
Pertab Kao Gujar, Mahratta 
general, 480 

Pertab Singh, Maharona of Mo- 
war, heroic stand of, against 
Akbar, 291-296 ; reconquers 
Mewar, 360-361 ; dm*.h of, 
351 ; otherwise nxentioned, 
353, 498 

Pertab Singh, Raja of Bhojpur, 
3 i 0 

Peshawar, Kanishka’s capital. 

43, 44, 46-47, 48, 87, 99, 101 
Philip IT. of Spain, 298, 299 
Phraates IT., Partliian king, 39 
Pidia Nayak, Shorapiu'i chief, 
526 

Pinhoiro, Father Emanuel, 315 
Pir Moharnmod Khan, Governor 
of Malwa. 271, 272 
Pir Mohaiiuued, Moghul prince, 
202 

Pirtha, Queen of Mewar, 126, 
131, 133-134, 130 
Portuguese, the— 

Arakan, renegades in, 459, 465 
nof€ • 

Diamond trade of, with Gol- 
conda, 423 

Goa, at, 218-219, 298. 299 
Hugh factory of, deetrox^od, 
412-413 

Khandosh, at, 326-327 
Malabar, arrival of, in, 216-219 
Porus, King d the Punjab, 12, 
13, 14. Hi 

Prabhakara-vardhana, Kaja of 
Thanesar, 64, 65 
Prahlrtd Niraji, Maliratta envoy, 
486 

Pratomalla, Prince of Gujarat, 
173-174 

Prayatta( Allahabad), 50,71,72,73 
Prem Narayan, Kaja of Chaura- 
garh, 400, 407 

Prithvi Kaj, Emperor, early wars 
of, 119; parentage and ac¬ 
cession of, 126 and note ; 
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overturee of, to Jaiciond, 
.126> 127 i mairiogo of, 126- 
129 ; dtvfeais Jaichaud, 129; 
war of, with Shahab-ud-Dui, 
130-133 ; death of, 133 ; 
clia’ ivotor of, 138; other- 
wiflo mentioned, 135, 139, 
273, 282, 307, 308, 367 rude 
Prithvi dingh, Raja of Garhwoi, 
465, 461 

Ptolemy Lai^, 16 
X’tolemy Philadolphus, 26 
Pujan Kflwjhwaha oi Amber, 129, 
J38 

Pulake,siii Chalukya 1., (17 
Pulakesin C’halukya 11., 67, 93 
Pulumayi 11., Andiira kbig, 57 
I *unjab, the— 

Babur’a penetration of, 226, 
227 

Greieks in, 12, 14, 18, 33, 34 
Harsha in, 64 
JaipcU ruler in, 86 
Khnsm’fl invaaion of, 339 
Mohmud'e concpiost of, 99-106 
Alodud’s defence of, U3 
Sikliism in, 339 
Syed dynaaty, xindt'r, 208 
Timur’» invaeion of, 202 
Puragupta, Eiiiperor, 60 
Piirandar — 

Siege of, 467-408 
Treaty of, 468, 469-470, 475 
Purbi dynaaty of Bengal, 205 
PuruBliapura, ser Peshawar 
.Piinishottam Deo, Haju of Oiis- 
V 8a. 377 

Puslipavati, Valabhi queen, 89- 
00 

Pnabyamitra kingdom, 59 
Pushyaruitra Stinga, Emperor, 
usurps throne of the Maur- 
yas, 30 ; character of, 31, 
37, 44 ; defeats the Greeks, 
34; and Borar, 35 ; letter 
of, to Agnimitra, quoted, 35- 
36 ; deatii of, 37 

QvicHjn’a Edict, 29 

Ra’dha, legendary lieroino, 73, 
106, 137 

Raghuiniira, Mahratt^ officer, 
471 

Kaghimath Bliati, Marwar noble, 
493, 494 


Raghunath Naravan Hiuiurn- 
ante, 487, 488, 618 
H£ihula,sonof the Buddha, 8,9,10 
Raigarh, fortress of, 616, 617 
Rainei, IVinoe, 134 
Rai Rai Singh, Raja of Bikanlr, 
272, 279, 280, 303, 343-344 
Kai Singh Sosodia, 469 
Rajasbai, wife of Kajaram, 623 
Rajasthan, see Rajputana 
Raji Chaiukya, 06 
Baj Mahal, 291, 378.379 
Rajpvitona— 

Arts, the, in, 464-466 
Aunmgzi>b, war of, with, 400- 
605 

Dynastic origins of, 74, 79-81 
Gupta suzerainty ov^er, 65 
Marwar, see that title 
Mewar, that title 
Mewar House, reverence of, 
for, 08 

Moslem wars in, 104-16S, 177- 
178 

Rajput dynasties and clans - 
Agniknlas, the, 80 
Bhatis, the, of Jaisalmir, 81, 
164-168, 179-180, 247, 303 
Chalukyas, the {see also Bag- 
hela dynasty), 93, 94, 96, 97, 
124, 1^6, 137, 139, 173 
Chandela, the, 102, 106, 119, 
120 

(Tlxauhans of Sambhar, the 
(see aUo Haras), 86, 88, 92, 
106, 109, U2, 113, 114. U5- 
119, 126, 126, 129, 130, 138, 
139, 178, 215, 291 
Chavadas, the, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
109 

Haras, the, of Bondi and 
Kotah (see also Chauhona), 
132, 133, 138, 302, 370 
Jadiuis of Karauli, the, 81 
Jhaliifi, tlie, 294 
Jharojos of Kutch, the, 81, 
447 

Kachwnhaa, tlie, of Amber 
(Jaipur), 176, 210, 232, 270, 
291, 292, 308, 309, 370 
Kalachuris of Cliodi, the, 88 
Pramariis of Malwo, the, 88, 
89, 91, 92 note, 147, 247 
Pratihaias of Kanauj, the, 86, 
88, 102, i04, 123, 148 
i Kashtrakutaa, the, 93 
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llajput dynasties and claniS-^'^d, 
Kathors of IWarwar, the, 123 
mid note, 124, 302. 303, 438, 
430, 490.498, 499, 520 
Soaodiaa of Mo wa r* tiie, 81, 98, 
113 noU, 114, 130, 133, 137, 
168, 172, 177, 207, 273-276, 
291-296, 328, 3150 356, 300, 
376-377, 497 
Tuars of Delhi, tlio, 88 
Yodufc, the (see aUo Jaduns), 
no and ru le, 136, 147 
Raj Singh, Maharana of Mewar, 
receives tho Rani of Marwar, 
496-497; chafopions Kish- 
angarli Princoss, 497-498; 
wor of, with Aurfiogzeb, 
498-499; acknowliKiges Ajit 
Singh, 499-600; death of, 
502 

Hajyapa.1, King of Kanauj, 102, 
101* 106 

Rttjyaari, Princess, 65, 06, 07, 71, 
72 

Rajya vardhana. Raja of Than* 
esar, 64, 65, 66 

Ra Khengar, King of JTiinagarh, 
115,116,216 

Rama, epic hero, 6, 10, 62-63, 66, 
68. 80, 89, 98, 139. 190, 207, 
306. 430, 439 note, 481 
Ka MancUik, King of Jmiagarh, 
120 * ' 

Rama, Parasii, Braliinia oham 
pion, 79, 80 

Rama Raja, ruler of Vijayan- 
agar, 320 avd note 
Kamayana, Sanskrit epic, 6, 19, 
62-63, 79. 80, 126, 300, 307 
Ram Chand Buudela, 343, 344, 
406 

Ramchandra Bavdrkar, Msh- 
ratta laktieter, 617-518, 521, 
622 

Ram Chandra Chauhaii, Kao of 
Bedla, 367 

Ram Doo, Maliaraja of Devagiri, 
160, 101, 182 

Rameahvaram, island of, 183 
Ramoji Shirke, Maliratta noble, 
521, 522 

Ram Singh, Raja of Kiahangarh, 
440 

Ra-ixa-dil, wife of Dara Shekoh, 
434. 443, 462-463 
Ranchor Das, Rathor chief, 493 


Ranik Devi, story of* 115-116, 
119 

Rani of Marwar, the (mother of 
Ajit Singh), appeal of. to 
Anrongzeb, 491, 492 ; escape 
of, 493-497, 499 
Roshtrakuta dynasty, the, 84 
Ratlin Singh, Raja of Batinm, 
438, 439 mid nvte 
Ratau Singh, Bao Raj a of Buncli, 
382-383 

Ratonsi, Prince of Jaiflalmir, 114- 
118, 179 

Ratna, Maharanaof Mowar, 236. 
240. 241 

Ravana, legendary king of Ceylon 
6, 62-63 

Raziya Sultana. Empress of 
Delhi, 149-161 
Riniambluir, 176. 177, 276 
Rock Kdicbj quoted, 23, 28, 29 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 368 
Rogers, A., and Hehry Bever¬ 
idge, Messrs., cited, 369 
Romans, the^— 

Kadphises II., trealoof, with, 11 
Kanishka's relations wdth, 47 
Roshanara, Princeas, birth of, 
406; character of, 436 ; 
intrigues of, 438, 439, 461 ; 
joins Aurangzob, 444 
RoBhani sect, 312 
Riidradanaon, Saka satrap, 67 
Rudra Deo, Baja of W'arangal, 
192, 193 

Rudraaiuha, Saka satrim, 67 
Kuka Bai, Queen of Sembhar, 
124, 125 

Bukn Khan, Princo of Delhi, 
170-177 

Ruku-ud-Din Eiroz, Emporor, 
148-160. 161 

Rupa«undari, Queen of Gujarat, 
94 

Rupmati, story of, 266-207, 271 
Ru}> Singh Rathor, 442 
Ruquayyah. Sultan Begam, 318, 
347 

Rustam Khan, Mogluil oOlcer* 
373, 376, 380 

Ruatum Roo, Golconda general, 
609, 510 

Saadi, Persian poet. 153 
Sabuktegin, Kmg of Ohazni, 86- 
87. lOl 
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adullah Kharx, Iiuporiai Wa'/rir, 
417, 418, 428 
Safi, Diwftij’, «^74 
Satlyat un-Niya, Prlneosa, ri05, 
5l9-52(* 

Sagm Singh, 353, 354 
Saiui, King of Maharaal^tra 
(Sivttji li.), aocaealon of, 
615 ; capture of, 510 : Aur- 
ang 7 .ob’« aiteotion for, 517 ; 
kingship of. 523, 628 
Saib Tabrixi, >Sufi poet, 433 arid 
note. 

Saif-ud-Pin, Sultan of Ghor, 121 
Sain Da*?!, Hawat of Salumbar, 27 4 
Saisunaga dyn«sU% 113 note 
Saitra^n, foituder of Marwar 
atttto, 134*135 
Saka«, the*— 

Baotria invaded by, 39, 40 
IJra named after, 42 
Gupta conqiiOBt of, 57 
Rajput rfl^acont irom, 80 
Sakta, Princ© of Mewar, 294- 
295, 29A note, 364 
Sakuntnla ”, Hindu plav, 57- 
58, 79 

Salabat Khan (Khan Jelian 
Lodi), 345, 384, 396-309 
Salih Khan. 374 

Salima lleginn, Moslem wife of 
Akbar, 331 

Salim, Arab chie’', 92, 93 
Salfm Chisti, Shaikh, 283 
Salim, Prince, see Jehangir 
Salim Shah Sur, 261-252 
Samarkand. Babur’s attacks on, 
223-225 

Samarsi, Kmg of Mowar, 125, 
126. 128, 130, 133, 189 
Sambhar, state, 112, 113, 116, 
118, 120 

Sampruti ^fourya, 30, 92 iwte 
iSamudragiipta, Emperor, acces- 
eton of, 61 ; policy of, 61, 
62 ; conquests of, 64 ; con¬ 
solidates empire, 54-56 ; 
death of, 56 

Satnugarh, battle of, 441-443, 
444, 447, 456 
Samvab Era founded, 57 
Sandathudamma, King of Ara- 
kan. 469, 460 

Sangngota, Empress of Delhi, 
story of. 126-135 
Sanghomitra, Princess, 26 


Sangrfwnn, King of Kashmir, 
Sanskrit literature, 5, 6, 24-25, 
51,66,306,307 

Santaji Ghorpadc, Mo-hratta 
omcer, 615-516, 621 
SarongDto, Chief of Gwalior, 148 
SarbuJand Khan, Moghul general, 
496 

Sar-kpul, battki of, 223, 237 
Sarkar, Prof. Jadmiath, cited, 
438, 469, 471, 486, 489, 511, 
512 

Sannad, Sufi teacher, 433 
Samroa Begum, 610 
Sasenka, Bengali king, 66, 67 
Setssarjian dyruiaty, 49, 61, 86 
Savitri, epic heroine, 6 
S 0 IOUCU 8 Kikator. King of Syria, 
16-19, ?6, 31, 32 
Seljiik Tartars. 111 
Seojf, founder of Mujwar state, 
134-135 

Sewakpoi. Hindu Baja, 101-102 
Shahab-ud-Din Bughra Khan, 
King of Bengal, 193 
Shahab-ud-Din, Sultiui of Ohor, 
conquers Gluizni, 121, 122 j 
alliance of, with Juichand, 
129, 130; wars of, with 
Prithvi 130-134; con¬ 

quers Hindus, 134. 138, 139 ; 
extends empire, 140, 141 ; 
death of, 144; com]’»^^<^d 

with Mahmud of QhtVAni, 
144-145 ; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 136 no«s, 146, 183, 
238, 273, 278, 307 
Shahab-ud-Din Umar, Kbilji, 187 
Shah Alam (Mohammed Muaz- 
zam), 466, 604 and note, 506, 
609-610, 627 

Shalibaz, servant to Murad 
Bakhsh, 465-460 
Shah HuBHcin Arghun, ruler of 
Sind, 314 

Shah Jehan, Empemr (Prince 
Khurram), betrays plot 
against Jehangir, 346; char¬ 
acter of, 349, 421 ; Nur 
Johan s favoiirs to, 349-360 ; 
comniand of, in Mo war, 362- 
366 ; rnakcH peace with 
Mewar, 356 367 ; friendship 
of, with Bhim Singh, 368 ; 
chief command of, in the 
Dec’can, 360-361 ; titles be- 
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stowed ot>, 360;, 302 ; quar¬ 
rels iWth Nur Tehan, 362- 
303 ; second campaign of, 
in the Deccan, 364-460 ; 
estrangernont of, from Je- 
hangir, 367-369 ; rebellion 
and defeat of, 369-370 ; 
flight of, 370-378 ; succesRcs 
of, 378-3SU; reversos of, 
380-382 ; surrender of, 383- 
384 attempts niacue of 
Jehangir, 388; accepts ser- 
vioee of Mahabat Khan, 
390, 392 ; plot of, for 

throne, 393-395 ; accession 
of, 395-396 ; suppresses re¬ 
volt of Khfui Johan Lodi, 
396-401 ; death of hia wife, 
404-405; conquers Bundol- 
khand, 405-409 ; founds 
modern Delhi, 410 ; Moghul 
Empire imder, 410-411; re¬ 
covers Kandttbai, 412; re- 
latiniiB of, with the west, 
412-416; attempts con¬ 
quest of Balkh, 416-419 ; 
loses Kandahar, 420-421 ; 
policy of, towanls Golconda, 
425, ’427 ; towards Bijapur, 
428, 432 ; children of, 433- 
436 ; proclaims Dara She- 
keh his heir, 436 ; deceived 
by Aurangzcb, 437 ; love 
of, for Dara, 440, 443 ; sur- 
rt>nder ivnd deposition of, 
444 ; imprisoiunent c«f, at 
Agra, iisi; death of, 463 ; 
OMiervt ise mentioned, 385, 
448, 452, 453, 464, 455, 456, 
473, 474 

Shah Mir, King of Kashmir, 3U 
Shah Nawaz Khan, 448, 449 
Shahriyar, Prince, mrrriage of, 
362-363 ; Nur Jehan’s pat¬ 
ronage of, 362-364, 368; 
blinded, *^93 ; put to death, 
395 ; otherw ise raentiouod, 
387 388 

Shall Sufl, of Persia, 411-412, 419 
Shall Turklian, Queen o\ Delhi, 
148 

Shaibani Khan, ruler of »")amar- 
Icand, 223-226, 416 
Shaikh Nizam Hyderabadi, 5)4 
ShaistA Klmn, Moghul noble, 
409, 418, 466-467 


Shams-ud-Din AUamsh, aee Al 
ta/nsh 

Sliaiiis-ud-Din Mohammed, \t- 
gah Khiin (lOian-i-Azam), 
:l^ 45, 264, 268, 269, 270 
Shankar Deo, King of Do vagi ri, 
180-181, 182. 185 
Sharif Khan, Moghul noble, 
345 

Sharif-uI-Mulk, 388 
Sharqi dynasty, the, 201, 205 
Shnrza IClian, Bijapuri general, 
508 

Shcrak Beg, Afghan officer, 225 
Shor Shah Sur, Emperor (Farid 
Khan Sur), rise of. 238-239 • 
regent of Bihar, 239 ; mar¬ 
riage of, 240 ; king of Bon- 
gal, 243 ; defeats Hurnayun, 
244, 245 ; rofonns of, 249 ; 
war of, with Marwar, 260; 
with Bimdelkhand, 261 ; 
death of, 261 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 263, 261, 206, 
270, 283, 288 

Shri Devi, follower of Vhinraj, 04, 
95 

Shri Kanga, Raya of Ohandragiri, 
422 

Shuja’at Khan, Governor of Mal- 
wa, 266 

Shuja, Prince, character of, 434- 
435 ; rebellion of, 436, 454 ; 
opposed by Snlaiman She- 
koh, 454-455 ; declares war 
on Anrongzeb, 455-456 ; de¬ 
feated, 466; wins over 
Mohammed Sultan, 467-468, 
defeat and fate of, 458-400 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 384, 
435, 420, 447 

Shuj’at Khan, Governor of Mar- 
war, 519 

Sidh Raj, King of Gujarat, 114- 
117 

Sidi Mowla, Persian dervish, 168, 
169, 191 

Sikandar Adil Shah, 506-509 
Sikandar Shah Lodi, Emperor, 
215-216, 219, 233 
Sikffndar Shall Sur (Ahraod 
Khan), Empomr, heads Pun¬ 
jab .revolt, 253; accession 
of, 254 ; defeat and flight 
of, 255, 256; submits to 
/\Jkbar. 261 
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Sikfmclra, Akbar’a tomb at, 330, 
339 

Silcluara— 

Akbar’a interest in, 340 note 
Amritsar capital of, 339 
Anrariczeb’s poraecntion of, 
474, 475 

J^ihangir’s attitude towards, 
342-343 

Nanak’s founding of, 339, 342 
Si. Kushtm oftioer, 42 
Siladitya (Harshn), 06 
Siladitya, Valablii king, 89, 92 
Simiika, Andhra king, 38 
Sind— 

Akbar’s conquest of, 314, 315 
Arab sovereignty in, 82-85, 89, 
147, 148 
discoveriofl in, 4 
Sanenna mlors of, 147 
Sindrsdia, battle of, 401 
Singbgarh. storming of, 476-477 
iSingram Ubigh, Mahanuia of 
Mower, overtures of, to 
Bnbiiv. 228-229; war of, 
with Babur, 1132-23G ; death 
of, 236; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, 240. 246 

Sipahdar Khan, Oovomor of 
Ahinednagar, 397 
Sipihr 8hokoh, Prince, 444, 447, 
450. 451 

Sirdar Ivlian, 611 
Siri Meghavacna, King of Coy- 
Ion, 56 

Sita, epio heroine, 6, 56, 68, 126, 
306. 430, 439 note 
Skaiidagupta, 69*60 
Slave dynasty, tho, founded, 145 
Smith. Mr. Vincent, Earlif His- 
torij of India, cited, 23, 28, 
36; 51, 60, 66, 67, 98, 126; 
.4^•6af, the Great Mogul, 
oitod, 298 

Somoevara, Ghalukya king, 136 
Someavara, Prince of Sambhar, 
118, 119, 124 

Somnath, Temple of, 107, 108, 
109, 114 

Soyerabai, 513, 622 
Spooner, Prof., 46 and note 
Srong-tean-gampo, Tibetan king 
74 and note- 

Stein, Sir Aarel, discovery made 
by, 12 note 

Stewart, Mr. Charles, cited, 248 


Subhkaran Bundtvla, ‘ Raja of 
Datia, 441 

Suddhodana, 7, 9, 10 
Sudraka, poet king, 58 
Sujan Singh, Maharaja of Or- 
chha, 480 

Sulairnan Kartwani, King of 
Bengal, 283 

Sulairnan Shekoln, Prince, in 
command against rebel 
princes, 438 ; defeats Shuja, 
454 ; flight of, to (4harwa.l, 
455, 461 ; 8em3nd<3r and 
death of, 461-462 
Sumitm Simga, Enii)eror, 37 
Siuidar Das (Baja Bikramajit), 
with Kburram in Mewar, 
355, 356 ; in the Deccan, 
360, 301 ; supports his re¬ 
volt, 370 ; killed at Biloch- 
ptu', 372 

Sunga dyn>xsty. tho, 31, 37 
Sunushtra (KathiaAmr) — 

Bappa Bawal in, 93 
Greek conquasi of, 34, ,35 
Kushon suzerainty in, 43 
Mahmud in, 88-89 
Moslem rule in, 216 
Saka.s under, . 57 
\bUabhi kingR under, 68 
Sur dynasty, trio, 245, 254. 
Surjan Kara, Raja of Biindi, 
276, 277, 291 

Sur Pal, Rajput noblo, 94 
•Siir Singh, Raja of Biktinir, 370 
Surynji Malusre, follow'or of 
Sivaji, 476. 486 
Suiy nji Pisal, 516 
SuHarmaii, Kanva king, 38 
Snsinia, brother to Asoka, 21 
Syod Ahmed, Golconda noble, 
484 

Syed Ahmed Khan of Barha, 279 
Syed dvuaaty of Delhi, the, 206, 
209, 210 5 

Syod KJian Barba, 335 
Syed Khizr Khan, King of Delhi, 
203 

Syed Mumffar, Wazir of Gol- 
eonda, 484-486 

Tahawwur Khan, Moghul gen¬ 
eral, 6)01, 602, 503, 604 - 
Taliir Khan, governor of «Fodh- 
pur, 496, 496 
Tahm liras, Prince, 393 
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Tai-Tsiuig, Cliinose Emperor, 74 
Taj Mahal, the, 405, 46.i . 
Taj~ul^Ma<mrt MoHlom history, 
cited, 135 

Talawari, battles at, 130, 133, 
134, 136, S73 

Talbot, Col. E. G., Me?mir8 of 
Babur, cited, 234, 235, 237 
Talikota, battle of, 320, 321, 422 
Tamerlane, Timur 
Tamil civilisation, 53, 183 
Tanaji Malusre, 431, 466, 475, 
476 

Tanjore, Maliratta dynasty of, 
429, 487-488 

Tansen of Gwalior, Hindu musix 
cian, 307 

Tarabai, Queen-Rogont of Maha¬ 
rashtra, 623, 524 
Tardi Beg, Moghul general, in¬ 
curs hostility of Sikaadar 
bhah, 256; holds Delhi, 
267 ; hatred of Bairam Khan 
towards, 258, 269 ; execu¬ 
tion of, 269, 260 
Tartar Khan, Viceroy of the 
Punjab, 256 

Tartfvrs, the, 12, 16-17, 21, 38, 
39, 40 

Tegh Bahadur, Sikli High Priest, 
474, 475 

Tejapeda, Jain minister, 173 
Tejsi, Rana of Me war, 113 
Telingana, 4f), 179, 193 
Thanesar, shrine of, 4, 103, 104, 
113 

Thomas, St., 46 

Timur (Tamerlane), invades In¬ 
dia, 202; occupies Delhi, 
203 ; death of, 206 ; other¬ 
wise mentioned, 223, 224, 
226, 231, 232 

Tii umala, Nayak of Maciura, 423 
TirumaJa, Raya of Chandragiri, 
321 and note 

Tirupati, shrine of, desecrated, 
423 

Todar Mai, Raja, appointment 
of, as minister, 260; holds 
command against Mewar, 
273 ; in Gujarat, 282 ; in 
Bengal, 284 ; in Bihar, 285 ; 
land settlement of, 289-290 ; 
in Bengal again, 290, 301 ; 
death of, 313, 314 ; other¬ 
wise mentioned, 300; 302 


Tod’s Bajaathan cited, 92 'tioie, 
97, 123, 125, 166, 177, 216, 
251, 291, 292, 293, 143 
Toramaria, Hun chieftain, 61 
Trajan, Emperor, 47 
Travancore, Kajas of, 321 
Tribhuvanapal, Chief of Dahi- 
thali, 116 

Triloohanapal, King of Kanaoi, 
106 

Tuar dynasty, the, 123 and note, 
124 

Tuglilrtk dynasty, the, 204 
Tughril Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, 
154 

Tukabai, wife of Shahaji, 428, 
429, 486 

Tulsi Das, poet, 306 

Udaibhan Gaur, Imperial officer, 
476, 476 

Udaipur — ^ 

Aurungzeb’s sack c8? 499 
Eoundtttion of, 292 
Man Singh’s occupation of, 295 
Udai Singh Kaohwaha, 308-309 
Udai Singh, Maharana of Me^^^ar, 
birth of, 241 ; escape of, 
242 ; protects Baz Banadur, 
272 ; flight of, from Ohitor, 
274 ; strained reilationa of, 
with Bundi, 276 ; otherwise 
mentioned, 291 

Udai Singh, Raja of Marwar, 277, 
278, 291, 292, 308, 349 
Udan, Rajput cliieftain, 120 
Udipuri Begum, 434, 443, 452, 
627 

Ujjain, city, 43, 66, 67, 148 
Ulugh Khan, set Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Baibon 

Upagupta, Buddhist divine, 23, 
24 

Uponisliads, the, Persian transla- 
tion of, 433 

Ustad Ali, Turkish officer, 226, 
229, 234, 235 

Vaisivli, city,' 24, 60, 74 
Vaiabhi kingdom — 

Arab conquest of, 89 
Fall of, 08 

Harsha's conquest of, 68 
Hun auzeraint}^ over, 61 
Jain council at, 89 
Kanaksen founder of, 89 
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VnUai(» Sen* {Ballal Son), Kin? 

of Bongtii, 137 
Valiniki, Hindu poet, 0 
Vtmraj Cbavada, King of Gu- 
9i-9f>, U7, 96 ^ 

Vatico <1& GkUTiA, 216, 21 / 

Vaujfchka Knahnn. 46 
Vaoisbthft, Hrolirniii sage, 79, bO 
Varrlnpaint tlain nuuiaU'r, 1 
Vesubanclhu, Buddhist author, 
f}\ 

Voandova Konva, Emperor, 37- 
38 

Vosudeva KuBlian, Einporot, 48, 

49 

Vafmjyeehrha Sunga, Emjjoror, 

Vaauraitra. Buddhist sage, 45 
V£«=<umit*ro Sunga, 35, 36, 37 
Vedofi. the, 4, 5, 6, 61, 420, 433 
Vengi, Gupta conquest of, 64 
Veiawal, city, 107 ^ v. v. 

Vidyadhafl Prince of Mahoba, 
105 ,. I 

Vikramaditya, legendary kmg, ' 
67, 148 

VikramorvasiHindu play, 67 

^H^"Su^.«ea.-n«at,320 
Fall ot, 321, 422, 423 
Ptvrt.uguea© attitvide towards, 
210. 217 

Kise - f. 190-197, 200 
Tnuiitional influence of, 4«8 
Vijaynsonn, King of Bongah 137, 

Vira Bnllalo, Kmg of M.-sore, 

Vira rialhdo III., King of My¬ 
sore', 183 

ViradhavaJa, Kjng of Crujarab, 

lie. ‘73 , 

Vira Pondya, King of Madura, 
133 

Visaji, “ Lord of Fidelity ”, 472 
Visalihadatta, Hindu poet, 68 
Visaladcva, iCingof Oujarat, 173- 
174 

Viahnugopa Pallava, 64 ^ 

Vishvamitra, Hindu king, i9 
Vyaea, Hindu iKier, 6 

Walid 1., Khald, 82-84 


Wtdi Kizil, Gcf'eiTK'C of Delhi, 
230 

Wang-hiuon-lse, Chinese envoy, 

74 

Warangal, 179, 182, 1.92, 193, 
199 , 200 

Xav iorv Father Jerome, 316, 327, 
330 

Xavier, St. Francis, 218* 316 

Yakub Clutk, Prince of Kaehmir, 

Yakut-il)ynLaith,Kingof Khor- 
asan, 86. 

Yarkand, 42, 47 . 

Yaaodlmra, 7, 9 

Yoeoilharman Pmmara, King ol 
Malwa, 114, 116 
Yaaodharman, Raja, 61, 02 
Yengana, Rushvm Rao, 4S6 
Yesaji Kank, follower of Sivaji, 
431, 406, 486 

Yesdegerd, last Sassaiiitm king, 
76, 86 

Yesiibiu, mother oi Sahu, 613, 
616 617 

Yoginiput, set' Delhi 
Yograj Chuvacla, Kmg of Gu- 
iarut, 96 

Yudhisthira, I‘anda.va emperor, 
6, 36, 80, 127 
Yueh-chi tribes, 39-42 
Yusuf Adil Shah, King of Bija- 
pur, 211, 212, 214, 428 
Yusuf Obak, King of Kaslimir, 
310, 311, 313 
Yusufzjii Pathans, 312 

Zafar Khan, see Ala-ud-Dm 
Hasan Shah 

Zafar Khan (2), see MuzaAur 
Shah I. 

Zain Khan KokaJtaah, 31« 
Zeb-un-Nisa. Princess, 601, 627 
Zia-ud.l>in Bami, Moslem lu8- 
torian, 162, 194 
Zia-ud-Oin, Ko.zi, 188, 189 
Zinab - un - Nisa. Princess, 469, 
616-617 

Zohak, Persian king, 121 
Zoroastrianism, 46. 287-288, », 

306, 337 
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